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“Listen  to  me,  you  who  pursue  righteousness 
and  who  seek  the  Lord: 

Look  to  the  rock  from  which  you  were  cut 
and  to  the  quarry  from  which  you  were  hewn; 
look  to  Abraham,  your  father, 
and  to  Sarah,  who  gave  you  birth. 

When  I  called  him  he  was  only  one  man, 
and  I  blessed  him  and  made  him  many. 

The  Lord  will  surely  comfort  Zion 

and  will  look  with  compassion  on  all  her  ruins; 

he  will  make  her  deserts  like  Eden, 

her  wastelands  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Joy  and  gladness  will  be  found  in  her, 
thanksgiving  and  the  sound  of  singing. "  (Isaiah  51 :1  -5) 

We  are  the  Chosen  (Author  unknown) 

'In  each  family  there  is  one  who  seems  called  to  find  the  ancestors.  To  put  flesh  on  their  bones  and 
make  them  live  again,  to  tell  the  family  story  and  to  feel  that  somehow  they  know  and  approve.  Doing 
genealogy  is  not  a  cold  gathering  of  facts  but,  instead,  breathing  life  into  all  who  have  gone  before. 

We  are  the  storytellers  of  the  tribe.  All  tribes  have  one.  We  have  been  called,  as  it  were,  by  our 
genes.  Those  who  have  gone  before  cry  out  to  us,  "Tell  our  story!"  So,  we  do. 

In  finding  them,  we  somehow  find  ourselves.  How  many  graves  have  I  stood  before  now  and  cried?  I 
have  lost  count.  How  many  times  have  I  told  the  ancestors,  "You  have  a  wonderful  family;  you  would 
be  proud  of  us. "  How  many  times  have  I  walked  up  to  a  grave  and  felt  somehow  there  was  love  there 
for  me?  I  cannot  say.  It  goes  beyond  just  documenting  facts.  It  goes  to  who  am  I  and  why  do  I  do  the 
things  I  do.  It  goes  to  seeing  a  cemetery  about  to  be  lost  forever  to  weeds  and  indifference  and 
saying,  "I  can't  let  this  happen. "  The  bones  here  are  bones  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.  It  goes 
to  doing  something  about  it.  It  goes  to  pride  in  what  our  ancestors  were  able  to  accomplish,  how  they 
contributed  to  what  we  are  today.  It  goes  to  respecting  their  hardships  and  losses,  their  never  giving 
in  or  giving  up,  their  resoluteness  to  go  on  and  build  a  life  for  their  family.  It  goes  to  deep  pride  that 
the  fathers  fought  and  some  died  to  make  and  keep  us  a  Nation.  It  goes  to  a  deep  and  immense 
understanding  that  they  were  doing  it  for  us.  It  is  of  equal  pride  and  love  that  our  mothers  struggled  to 
give  us  birth. 

Without  them  we  could  not  exist,  and  so  we  love  each  one,  as  far  back  as  we  can  reach.  That  we 
might  be  born  who  we  are.  That  we  might  remember  them.  So.  we  do.  With  love  and  caring  and 
scribing  each  fact  of  their  existence,  because  we  are  they  and  they  are  the  sum  of  who  we  are.  So,  as 
a  scribe  called,  I  tell  the  story  of  my  family.  It  is  up  to  that  one  called  in  the  next  generation  to  answer 
the  call  and  take  my  place  in  the  long  line  of  family  storytellers.  That  is  why  I  do  my  family  genealogy, 
and  that  is  what  calls  those  young  and  old  to  step  up  and  restore  the  memory  or  greet  those  whom  we 
had  never  known  before. ' 


Revelation  5 


And  I  saw  in  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the  throne  a  book  written  within  and  on  the  backside, 
sealed  with  seven  seals. 

And  I  saw  a  strong  angei  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice,  Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose 
the  seals  thereof? 

And  no  man  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open  the  book,  neither  to 
look  thereon. 

And  I  wept  much,  because  no  man  was  found  worthy  to  open  and  to  read  the  book,  neither  to  look 
thereon. 

And  one  of  the  elders  saith  unto  me,  Weep  not:  behold,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Root  of 
David,  hath  prevailed  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof. ' 


Ottheinrich-Bibel,  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek,  Cgm  8010 


Lament  of  Effric 


Lament  of  Effric  McCorquadale  for  her  husband,  Hector  Torquil  MacNeill,  1st  of  Taynish,  Constable  of 
Castle  Sween.  From  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book ,  page  126. 

Jewel,  who  has  roused  my  grief, 

Beloved  hast  thou  been  of  me, 

Beloved  that  joyous,  generous  heart, 

Which  thou  hadst  until  this  night. 

Thy  death  has  filled  me  with  grief, 

The  hand  round  which  I  lived  so  long, 

That  I  hear  not  of  its  strength, 

And  that  I  saw  it  not  depart; 

That  joyful  mouth  of  softest  sounds, 

Well  was  it  known  in  every  land. 

Lion  of  Mull,  with  its  white  towers, 

Hawk  of  is! a,  with  its  smooth  plains, 

Shrewdest  of  all  the  men  we  knew, 

Whom  guest  ne'er  left  without  a  gift. 

Prince  of  good  men,  gentle,  kind, 

Whose  mien  was  that  of  a  king's  son, 

Guests  came  to  thee  from  Dunanoir,  * 

Guests  from  the  Boyne**  for  lordly  gifts. 

Truth  it  is  they  often  came, 

Not  oftener  than  gave  thee  joy. 

Shapely  falcon  of  Sliabh  Gael***, 

Protection  to  the  bards  thou  gav'st, 

Dragon  of  Lewis  of  sandy  slopes, 

Glad  as  the  whisper  of  a  stream; 

The  loss  of  but  a  single  man 
Has  left  me  lonely,  now  he's  gone. 

No  sport,  no  pleasing  song, 

No  joy,  nor  pleasure  in  the  feast; 

No  man  whom  I  can  now  love, 

Of  Nial's  race  down  from  Niel  og; 

Among  our  women  there's  no  joy, 

Our  men  no  pleasure  have  in  sport, 

Just  like  the  winds  when  it  is  calm, 

So  without  music  is  Dun  Sween. 

See  the  palace  of  a  generous  race, 

Vengeance  is  taken  on  clan  Neil, 

The  cause  of  many  a  boastful  son, 

And  will  till  they  lay  us  in  the  grave; 

And  now  'tis  hard  to  bear,  alas! 

That  we  should  lose  on  every  side. 

Didst  thou,  son  of  Adam,  crush 
Any  cluster  of  three  nuts, 

It  is  to  him  thou  lovest  most 

The  largest  third  of  them  thou'dst  give. 

Thus  of  their  husk  the  topmost  nut, 

Does  to  clan  Neil,  ungrudged,  belong. 

The  bountiful  have  often  poured 
Their  gifts  on  the  dwelling  of  clan  Neil. 

The  prince,  who  was  the  last  of  all, 

Is  he  who  me  with  gloom  has  filled. 

In  half  my  purpose  I  have  failed, 

Jewel,  who  has  roused  my  grief. 

Broken  my  heart  is  in  my  breast, 

And  so 't  will  be  until  I  die; 

Left  by  that  black  and  noble  eyelid, 

Jewel,  who  has  roused  my  grief. 

Mary,  mother,  foster-mother  of  the  king, 

Protect  thou  me  from  every  shaft; 

And  thou,  her  Son,  who  all  things  mad'st. 

Jewel  who  hast  roused  my  grief. 


Taynish  with  Taynish  House  (Map  ref:  55.986893,  -5.648598).  The  Paps  of  Jura  in  the  background. 


Castle  Sween. 

*Dunanoir  was  a  castle  on  the  island  of 
Cape  Clear,  on  the  SW  coast  of  Ireland. 

**The  river  Boyne.  From  Dunanoir  to 
the  Boyne  included  all  Ireland. 

***Sliabh  Ghaidheael,  a  range  of  hills  in  Kintyre. 


SENIOR-MILNE  (formerly  Milne) 


Graham  Senior-Milne,  with  Edrington  House  Graham  Senior-Milne  (2010) 
(2004) 
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GRAHAM  NASSAU  GORDON  SENIOR-MILNE,  ACA,  41  ST  BARON  AND  34TH  PRINCE  PALATINE*  OF 
MORDINGTON  AND  A  LORD  ADMIRAL  IN  THE  ADMIRALTY  OF  SCOTLAND,  [The  Much  Hon.  The  Baron  of 
Mordington,  39  Castle  Street,  Norham,  Northumberland  TD15  2LQ],  formerly  of  Edrington  House,  Mordington, 
Berwickshire  (1998-2004),  The  Dovecote,  Lowick  (1996-1998),  Sanson  Seal,  Berwick-upon-Tweed  (1985-1996),  113 
Gowan  Avenue,  London  SW6  (1982-1985),  40  Barons  Court  Road,  London  W14  (1982); 


Sanson  Seal,  Berwick-upon-Tweed 


Edrington  House 


Edrington  House,  drawing  room 


Edrington  House,  drawing  room 


recognised  as  Baron  of  Mordington  by  interlocutor  (decree)  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Lyon  dated  1 1  Nov  2004  and 
matriculated  arms  at  the  Lyon  Office  30  October  2007;  changed  name  by  warrant  of  the  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms  dated 
20  Dec  2004  as  heir  male  of  his  mother,  Pamela  Mary  Milne  (nee  Senior),  elder  daughter  and  senior  heraldic  co¬ 
heiress  of  Oliver  Nassau  Senior,  who  d  30  Jun  1992,  heraldic  heir  of  his  ancestral  uncle,  Ascanius  William  Senior 
(1 728-89),  High  Sheriff  of  Hampshire,  to  whom  arms  were  granted  26  Mar  1 767  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  Garter 
King  of  Arms  and  Clarenceux  King  of  Arms  (see  lineage  of  Senior  below);  b  29  Sept  1955  at  the  Nuffield  Maternity 
Home,  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford;  educ  Fonthill  Lodge  Pre-Prep,  and  Prep.  Schools,  nr.  East  Grinstead,  W.  Sussex 
1960-1969,  Tonbridge  1969-71,  Epsom  College  1971-74;  2nd  Lt.  Royal  Marines  1976-77;  Asst.  Film  Dir.  Cygnet  Guild, 
London  1978;  City  of  London  Polytechnic  (Foundation  in  Accountancy  -  passed  with  Credit)  1979-80;  Served  articles 
(ACA  1985)  with  Ernst  &  Whinney,  Chartered  Accountants,  Southampton  and  London  1980-86;  IT  Auditor,  Arthur 
Young,  Chartered  Accountants,  Edinburgh  1987-88;  IT  Auditor,  Scottish  Homes,  Edinburgh  1989-92;  Fin.  Cntrllr.  &  IT 
Mngr,  Scottish  Borders  Enterprise,  Galashiels  1992-96;  Prtnr,  Cogent  Communications,  Berwick-upon-Tweed  1996-98; 
IT  Audit  Mngr,  Lloyds  TSB,  London  and  Edinburgh  1998-2004;  Prtnr,  ABC  Publications,  Berwick-upon-Tweed  2004; 
Chrmn,  Berwick  Parish  Church  Trust  1993;  Freeman  Worshipful  Company  of  Tallow  Chandlers  from  1994;  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Scottish  Genealogy  Society  2002-09;  m  25  Jun  1983  (div  2011)  Annabel  Catherine  Margaret 
Horsfield  and  has  issue, 
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Annabel  Milne  (with  Max  Reid,  ex-16th/5th  Lancers,  at  a  James  Milne 
dinner  at  Sanson  Seal  circa  1986) 


la  JAMES  NASSAU  GORDON,  Young  Mordington;  b  2  Jul  1985;  educ  Longridge  Towers  School, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  1990-2001,  Glenalmond  College  2001-3,  Harper  Adams  Univ.  College,  Newport, 
Shropshire  2004-5,  Leeds  University  2005-8;  RMA  Sandhurst,  Brecon,  Belize  and  Bovington  2008-10, 
commissioned  5  Rifles,  Paderborn,  Germany  2010 

2a  Hugh  Nicholas;  b  27  Mar  1991 ;  educ  Longridge  Towers  School,  Berwick-upon-Tweed;  Sexey's 
School,  Bruton  2007-09;  University  of  the  West  of  England,  Bristol  from  2010 
la  Georgina  Thea  Gordon,  The  Maid  of  Mordington;  b  23  Oct  1992;  educ  Longridge  Towers  School, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed;  Epsom  College;  University  of  York  St.  John's,  York  from  201 1 

*See  below  for  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  title  'Prince  Palatine'.  Mordington  is  a  regality.  In  essence,  regalities  in 
Scotland  are  the  equivalent  of  palatinates  (counties  palatine)  in  England  and  elsewhere;  hence  'palatine'.  Lords  of 
regality  exercised  all  the  powers  of  the  king  (excluding  only  the  right  to  try  treason),  so  their  powers  were  not  just 
princely  but  were,  in  fact,  royal  (in  Scotland,  Lords  of  Regality  are  described  by  institutional  writers  (those  deemed 
authoritative  in  courts  of  law)  as  'reguli'-,  that  is,  'little  kings').  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  title  'Prince',  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  was  known  as  'The  Prince-Bishop  of  Durham'  (that  is,  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham)  and  he  properly  used  a 
ducal  coronet  on  his  arms,  as  confirmed  by  the  College  of  Arms  (letter  to  me  dated  16/8/2012  from  the  Portcullis 
Pursuivant).  Dukes  are  formally  and  legally  addressed  as  'The  Most  High,  Noble  and  Potent  Prince  His  Grace 
[forename],  Duke  of  [name  of  dukedom]',  including  in  documents  issued  by  the  monarch  (John  Logan,  'Analogia 
hononjmlJ^67Tg  Randle  Holme,  'The  Academy.  gfArmor^  (1688);  'The  Laws  gfjjonoub.  (1724),  Wikipedia  under 
'Dukes  in  the  United  Kingdom'  (accessed  16/9/2018)).  If  a  duke  is  a  prince,  then  it  follows  that  palatine  lords  are  also 
princes  since  they  share  the  same  rank  heraldically  (use  the  same  coronet).  Of  course,  in  feudal  terms  a  duke  had  no 
greater  jurisdiction  than  any  other  feudal  baron  (because  he  held  his  land  per  baroniam  like  all  ordinary  barons),  so  his 
powers  were  considerably  less  than  those  of  a  palatine  lord  (England)  or  lord  of  regality  (Scotland).  It  follows  that  if  a 
duke  is  a  prince  then  a  lord  of  regality  most  certainly  is.  Put  it  this  way;  a  king  is  a  person  who  exercises  kingly  (royal) 
authority  and  the  area  where  he  exercises  that  authority  is  known  as  a  'kingdom'.  This  is  so  even  if  the  king  rules  under 
some  superior,  such  as  an  emperor,  being  a  person  who  rules  over  multiple  kingdoms  (which  generally  equate  to 
nations).  So,  an  emperor  is  a  person  who  rules  over  two  or  more  nations/kingdoms.  It  necessarily  follows,  in  law,  that 
anyone  who  exercises  kingly  (royal)  authority  is,  in  law,  a  king,  as  the  Scottish  authorities  confirm,  even  if  he  exercises 
that  authority  under  some  higher  authority,  like  an  emperor.  The  use  in  England  of  the  title  'Prince'  rather  than  'King'  is 
obviously  intended  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  authority  of  palatine  lords,  while  royal,  was  subservient  to  that  of  the  King 
of  England,  but  lords  of  regality  and  palatine  lords  were,  nonetheless,  in  every  other  sense  kings.  This  is  not  just  an 
academic  issue  of  mere  antiquarian  interest  because  counties  palatine  in  England  (the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and 
Cornwall)  still  enjoy  considerable  rights  and  privileges,  including  exemption  from  taxation,  the  right  to  bona  vacantia 
(the  right  to  unclaimed  estates  of  deceased  persons  or  liquidated  companies,  which  produces  an  income  of  millions  of 
pounds  per  year),  rights  in  the  soil  and  seabed  (which  produces  a  considerable  income  from  offshore  windfarms)  and 
an  effective  right  of  veto  over  Acts  of  Parliament  which  affect  the  Duchies.  In  Scotland,  the  rights  of  Lords  of  Regality 
were  protected  (and  are  still  protected  -  though  the  powers  that  be  are  oddly  reluctant  to  admit  that  fact)  by  the  Acts  of 
Union  of  1706/7,  which  preserve  those  rights  as  they  were  in  1707,  including  complete  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
(which  includes  jus  giadij  or  'power  of  the  sword'  -  the  right  to  impose  the  death  penalty). 
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Lineage  of  Milne 


The  Milne/Mylne/Miln  family  is  widespread  in  the  North-East  of  Scotland,  having  been  settled  in  Aberdeenshire  and  its 
neighbouring  counties  since  the  Middle  Ages.  In  2006  Milne  was  the  386th  name  in  order  of  frequency  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  According  to  Black's  'Surnames  of  Scotland'  the  name  was  first  recorded  as  'de  Molendino'  in  a  charter  of 
1382  (but  see  the  reference  to  the  Ragman  Roll  of  1296  below)  and  is  derived  from  the  Old  English  'myln',  thus 
referring  to  a  person  living  at  or  near  a  mill.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  'de  Molendino'  was  a  Latinized  form  of  'de 
Molines'  or  'de  Molyneux'  since  the  arms  borne  by  Milne/Mylne  in  Scotland  (or,  a  cross  moline  azure)  are  a  reversal  of 
those  of  Molyneux,  Earls  of  Sefton  (azure,  a  cross  moline  or).  The  de  Molyneuxs  were  a  Norman  family  from 
Moulineaux  near  Rouen  who  settled  after  the  Conquest  at  Sefton  in  Lancashire,  being  granted  the  lands  of  Sefton  by 
Roger  of  Poitou,  the  Domesday  tenant,  in  about  1100.  The  family  held  these  lands  for  almost  900  years,  until  the  death 
of  the  7th  Earl  in  1 972.  A  younger  son  of  this  family,  Vivian  de  Molyneux,  a  knight  or  squire,  accompanied  Avice  de 
Lancaster  (d  1190),  daughter  of  William  de  Lancaster,  Baron  of  Kendal  (d  1170),  into  Scotland  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage  to  Richard  de  Morville  (d  1189)  in  1167,  settling  at  Oxton,  Lauderdale  (Berwickshire)  and  then  Saltoun,  East 
Lothian  ('The  Anglo-Norman  Era  in  Scottish  History',  Professor  G  W  S  Barrow,  Clarendon  Press,  1980);  he  probably 
occupied  the  castle  or  tower  house  at  Saltoun  then  held  by  the  de  Morville  family  which  is  now  Saltoun  Hall.  An 
Elizabeth  de  Molyn  of  Berwickshire,  evidently  a  landowner,  signed  the  Ragman  Roll  in  1296,  so  'Molyn'  may  represent 
a  transitional  form  of  the  name  from  Molyneux,  through  Molyn,  to  Milne.  Vivian  de  Molyneux's  descendants,  of  whom 
there  appears  otherwise  to  be  no  trace,  may  have  moved  North  with  the  Gordons  of  Gordon,  Berwickshire  (about  10 
miles  from  Oxton),  of  which  clan  the  Milne  family  are  a  sept,  following  the  Gordon  acquisition  of  the  Lordship  of 
Strathbogie,  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  early  1300s  (see  HUNTLY  M.). 


The  great  window  in  Parliament  Hall,  Parliament  House,  Parliament  Square,  Edinburgh,  commemorating  the  founding 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  Scotland's  highest  court,  by  King  James  V  in  1532.  Alexander  Mylne  (1474-1548/9),  Abbot  of 
Cambuskenneth  and  first  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  (1532-1543)  is  the  figure  kneeling  in  the  middle 
foreground  receiving  the  charter  from  the  King.  Like  other  leading  churchmen,  he  took  part  in  secular  affairs,  went  in 
1524  on  an  embassy  to  the  English  court  to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  James  V  and  Mary  Tudor,  and  was  one  of  the  lords 
to  whom  parliament  entrusted  the  custody  of  James  V  in  1525.  James,  after  he  obtained  independence,  gave  Myln  the 
administration  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  and  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews  during  the  infancy  of  the  royal  bastards,  on 
whom  the  pope  had  conferred  these  rich  preferments.  Myln  also  served  in  successive  parliaments  from  1532  to  1542 
as  lord  of  the  articles.  'Myln's  capacity  for  judicial  office  was  shown  by  the  careful  rules  of  court  drawn  up  by  him  and 
embodied  in  the  first  Act  of  Sederunt.  He  was  an  example  of  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastic  who  was  a  man  of  business 
and  learning  rather  than  a  pastor  or  theologian. ' 

(http://en.wikisource.orq/w/index.php?title=Mvlne,  Alexander  (DNB00)&oldid=3258555.  accessed  6/3/2015). 

Several  families  of  the  name  (with  a  probable  though  not  established  relationship)  have  achieved  prominence, 
including  Mylne  of  Balfarge  (Glenrothes,  Fife),  Milne  of  Mureton  and  Milne  of  Balwyllo.  The  most  notable  branch  were 
the  Mylnes  of  Balfarge  who  were  Master  Masons  to  the  Kings  of  Scots  for  seven  generations,  beginning  with  John 
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Mylne  (d  1513),  Master  Mason  to  James  III,  whose  son,  Alexander  Mylne  (d  1548/9),  was  first  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session  1532-1543,  and  continuing  down  to  Robert  Mylne  (1663-1710).  Master  Mason  to  Charles  II,  who  built 
the  Palace  of  Holvroodhouse  (based  on  plans  he  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  Surveyor  of  the 
King's  Works).  The  Gazetteer  for  Scotland  (http://www.scottish-places.info/people/famousfirst644.html,  accessed 
8/7/2018)  says:  'it  is  to  Mylne  more  than  any  other  that  the  Palace  owes  its  current  form.' The  design  of  Holyroodhouse 
is  generally  attributed  to  Sir  William  Bruce,  Surveyor  of  the  King's  Works,  but  this  appointment  was  a  sinecure  given  as 
a  reward  for  services  of  a  political  nature  and  Bruce  lacked  the  technical  knowledge  and  training  to  design  anything.  He 
may  have  influenced/determined  the  broad  design  concept  but  nothing  more.  Saying  'I  think  we  should  have  pilasters 
here'  does  not  amount  to  designing.  The  Wikipedia  entry  for  Sir  William  Bruce 

(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/William  Bruce  (architect),  accessed  8/7/2018),  says:  'Bruce  was  contracted  to  design 
and  oversee  the  works,  with  Robert  Mylne  acting  as  contractor.  Bruce's  plans  were  drawn  up  by  Mylne,  as  Bruce 
himself  apparently  lacked  the  technical  skills  of  architectural  drawing. '  But  this  is  contradictory;  if  Bruce  drew  up  proper 
plans  then  there  was  no  need  for  Milne  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  the  fact  that  Milne  drew  up  the  plans  must  mean  that 
Bruce  did  not.  There  were  no  plans  by  Bruce. 


Holyrood  Palace,  Edinburgh  -  with  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  the  background. 

The  line  continued  down  to  Robert's  great-grandson,  another  Robert  (1733-1811),  also  an  architect,  a  founder  member 
of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  is  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  his  son,  William  Chadwell  Mylne  (1781- 
1863).  of  Flint  House,  Great  Amwell,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  also  an  architect,  and  his  son,  Robert  William  Mylne 
(1817-1890).  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  also  an  architect  -  giving  an  unbroken  line  of  architects  for  400  years.  John 
Mylne  (d  1621).  of  this  family,  Master  Mason  to  James  VI,  Master  of  the  Lodge  at  Scone,  admitted  that  king,  'at  His 
Majesty's  own  desire',  as  'frieman,  mason  and  fellow  craft'  (M.  Baigent  and  R.  Leigh,  'The  Temple  and  The  Lodge  - 
Inside  Freemasonry',  p.1 67).  'The  Castellated  and  Domestic  Architecture  of  Scotland'  (Vol.  V,  p.  564)  says  of  the 
Mylnes  of  Balfarge  that  they  were  'an  illustrious  family  who,  during  eleven  generations,  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
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established  architecture  as  a  profession  in  Scotland,  and  raised  it  to  and  maintained  it  in  a  position  of  dignity  and 
importance  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.'  Amongst  individuals  of  the  name  who  have  achieved  distinction 
are  Field  Marshal  Sir  George  Milne  (1866-1948),  1st  Lord  Milne  of  Salonika  and  Rubislaw,  Co.  Aberdeen  (see  MILNE 
B.)  and  Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Berkeley  Milne,  2nd  and  last  Bt.  (1855-1938),  famous  for  saying  'They  don't  pay  me  to 
think,  they  pay  me  to  be  anAdmiraf,  son  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  1st  Bt.  (1806-1896),  son  of 
Admiral  Sir  David  Milne  of  Milne  Graden,  Coldstream,  Berwickshire  (1763-1845).  Admiral  Sir  David  Milne  was  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  Milne-Home  of  Wedderburn  Castle,  Duns,  Berwickshire,  and  Paxton  House,  Paxton,  Berwickshire,  (Sir 
David's  son,  another  David,  married  Jean  Home,  heiress  of  Wedderburn  and  Paxton,  and  took  the  name  Milne-Home), 
and  of  the  family  of  Home-Robertson  of  Wedderburn  Castle  and  Paxton  House  (Helen  Milne-Home  (1905-87),  heiress 
of  Wedderburn  and  Paxton,  married  John  Robertson,  who  took  the  name  Home-Robertson)  (see  BLG  various  ed.). 
Professor  John  'Earthquake'  Milne  (1850-1913)  is  acknowledged  as  the  father  of  seismology;  he  invented  the 
horizontal  pendulum  seismograph  and  set  up  the  world’s  first  world  centre  for  seismology  at  Shide,  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight.  Col.  William  Smith  Gill,  CB,  VD  (1865-1951),  father  of  Ruth  Sylvia  Roche,  Lady  Fermoy  (1908-1993), 
grandmother  of  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales  (1961  -1997),  was  the  great-great-grandson  of  Alexander  Milne  of  Fyvie, 
Aberdeenshire  (see  FERMOY  B.). 


Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Berkeley  Milne  (1855-1938)  -  'They  don't  pay  me  to  think,  they  pay  me  to  be  an  Admiral.'  His 
failure  in  1914,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  to  prevent  the  German  cruisers,  Goeben  and 
Breslau,  from  reaching  Istanbul,  brought  Turkey  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  Germany  (but  he  was  officially  exonerated  - 
his  main  problem  was  that  his  ships  were  too  slow,  too  lightly  armoured  and  too  lightly  armed,  problems  which  can  be 
laid  squarely  at  the  feet  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  government).  The  result  of  this  was  not  only,  it  is  thought,  to  extend 
the  First  World  War  by  two  years  or  so,  but  also  the  eventual  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  led,  in  turn,  to  the 
creation  of  various  Middle-Eastern  states,  such  as  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Jordan  and  Israel.  Further,  had  the  war  ended 
in,  say,  1 91 6,  rather  than  1 91 8,  then  neither  the  entry  of  the  USA  into  the  war  in  1 91 7,  nor,  arguably,  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917  would  have  taken  place.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  would  not  have  been  imposed  on  Germany,  at 
least  not  with  such  harsh  terms,  and  this  might  have  prevented  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  the  Second  World  War.  Thus,  the 
entire  course  of  world  history  in  the  20th  century  would  probably  have  been  dramatically  different;  no  communist 
Russia,  no  Nazi  Germany,  no  World  War  II,  no  Cold  War,  no  nuclear  arms  race,  no  Communist  take-over  in  China,  no 
Vietnam  War,  no  'Israel/Palestine  problem',  no  Middle  East  wars,  no  EU  and  possibly  the  survival  of  the  monarchies  of 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.  Tens  of  millions  of  lives  might  have  been  saved.  If  only  his  ships  had  been  a  little 
bit  faster. . . 
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Field  Marshal  George  Francis  Milne,  1st  Baron  Milne,  GCB.  GCMG,  DSO  (1866-1948). 


Princess  Diana  (1961-1997),  descended  Princes  William  and  Harry,  descended  from  the  Aberdeenshire 

from  the  Aberdeenshire  Milne  family  via  Milne  family  via  their  mother,  Princess  Diana. 

her  grandmother,  Ruth,  Lady  Fermov 

(1908-1993),  whose  great-great- 

grandmother  was  Helen  Milne  (1776- 

1842)  of  Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire,  wife  of 

Alexander  Ogston,  merchant  of 

Aberdeen  (see  the  ancestry  chart  in  the 

linked  page). 
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Robert  Milne  (1733-1811).  architect  and  co-founder  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  aged  24,  by  Vincenzio  Vangelisti, 
after  a  drawing  by  Richard  Brompton.  'Known  for  his  quick  temper  and  for  his  integrity,  Mylne  had  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  and  could  be  stubborn  when  he  knew  he  was  right.  This  inflexibility  made  him  unpopular  with  some,  in  an  age 
when  corruption  was  more  widespread  than  today.  He  died  aged  78  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. '  (Wikipedia, 
'Robert  Mylne  (architect)',  accessed  6/3/2015).  Pig-headed,  opinionated,  always  in  the  right.  Yes,  definitely  related. 


The  Water  House,  New  River  Head.  Clerkenwell,  London.  Now  the  site  of  New  River  Head,  Rosebery  Avenue.  Robert 
Milne  (1733-1811)  lived  and  died  here. 
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The  Oak  Room,  formerly  in  The  Water  House  but  moved  in  1904  to  the  (now  former)  Metropolitan  Water  Board  Offices, 
Rosebery  Avenue,  Clerkenwell,  London.  The  arms  on  the  ceiling  are  those  of  Myddelton. 
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'The  North  Prosgect  Qf_London  taken  fjvm  the  Bowling  Given  at  Islington '  in  1 752,  showing  The  Water  House  as  it  was 
at  that  time.  This  view  is  from  the  north  looking  towards  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Thames. 


Part  of  the  above  picture  showing  The  Water  House,  probably  one  of  the  nicest  houses  in  London  at  the  time. 
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Although  no  connection  to  my  branch  of  the  Milne  family  has  been  established  (but  his  Milne  ancestors  came  from 
Aberdeenshire,  so  they  are  almost  certainly  related),  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Robin  Grinnell-Milne  (1925-2012), 
Baron  of  Inchdrewer,  who  later  changed  his  name  to  Robin  Ian  Evelyn  Milne  Stuart,  Comte  de  la  Lanne-Mirrlees  (a  title 
held  by  his  mother's  family),  Prince  of  Incoronata  (Yugoslavia),  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery  during  World  War  II, 
later  Rouge  Dragon  Pursuivant  (attending  the  Queen's  Coronation  in  1953  as  such)  and  then  Richmond  Herald,  was  a 
friend  of  Ian  Fleming,  the  author  of  the  James  Bond  novels,  and  was,  in  large  part,  the  model  for  the  character  of 
James  Bond  ('007').  The  Daily  Mail  article  of  25/6/2012  reporting  his  death  was  entitled  "Dashing'  Scottish  aristocrat 
whose  bed-hopping  ways  were  inspiration  for  James  Bond  dies ,  aged  87'.  In  the  1 963  book  'On  Her  Majesty's  Secret 
Service',  James  Bond's  cover  as  genealogist  Sir  Hilary  Bray  was  based  on  the  Count's  position  as  Richmond  Herald  at 
the  College  of  Arms  in  London.  After  his  death,  the  Barony  of  Inchdrewer  and  the  castle  of  Inchdrewer  were  sold  to  the 
Russian  'princess'  and  super-model,  Olga  Roh.  So  the  character  of  James  Bond  was  inspired  by  a  member  of  the 
Milne  family.  I  think  I  will  have  a  dry  Martini  -  shaken,  not  stirred.  Interestingly,  his  on-line  obituary  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  dated  25/6/2012,  is  stored  in  a  directory  named  /obituaries/military-obituaries/special-forces-obituaries/,  so 
perhaps  they  know  something  we  don't. 


The  real  James  Bond  -  Robin  Ian  Evelyn  Milne  Stuart  le  Comte  de  la  Impression  of  James  Bond 

Lanne-Mirrlees  with  Princess  Margarethe  of  Wurttemberg  at  the  drawn  by  the  author,  Ian 

premiere  of  'The  Long  Memory'  at  the  Leicester  Square  Theatre  on  22  Fleming. 

January  1953.  They  had  an  illegitimate  son,  Patrick  Grinnell-Milne  de  la 
Lanne-Mirlees. 
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Robin  Grinnell-Milne  (1925-2012  was  the  son  of  Duncan  Grinnell-Milne  MC.  DFC  &  Bar  (1896-1973).  a  World  War  I 
flying  ace,  whose  plane  was  named  'Schweinhund'  ( German  for  'Pigdog). 


Flying  aces  -  'Lord  Flashheart'  from  the  'Bjackadded. TV  comedy  series  on  the  left  and  Flight  Lt.  Duncan  Grinnell-Milne 
MC,  DFC  &  Bar  on  the  right. 
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Peter  Milne  (1824-1908),  known  as  the  'Tarland  Minstrel',  was  one  of  the  greatest  Scottish  fiddlers  (violinist)  and 
became  famous  as  a  player  of  reels  and  strathspeys.  He  was  born  in  Kincardine  O'Neil  (the  area  that  my  own  Milne 
family  came  from)  and  taught  himself  the  fiddle  in  his  early  teens.  Not  many  of  Peter  Milne's  compositions  still  survive, 
but  those  that  have  survived  are  superior.  It  is  a  mark  of  their  popularity  that  some  are  still  played  around  the  world 
today,  including  'John  McNeill's  Reel'  (better  known  as  'Big  John  McNeill')  and  'Gillan's  Reel'  (often  called  'Gillian's 
Reel').  An  example  of  his  work  is  'Tarland  Memories'.  He  died  a  pauper  and  is  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave  in  the 
Nellfield  Cemetery,  Great  Western  Road,  Aberdeen.  A  memorial  erected  to  his  memory  by  public  subscription  bears 
the  inscription:  'Riches  denied,  thy  boon  was  purer  joys,  what  wealth  could  never  give  nor  take  away. ' 


Peter  Milne's  gravestone  in  Nellfield  Cemetery,  Memorial  to  Peter  Milne  in  the  old  churchyard, 
Aberdeen.  Tarland. 


He  was,  it  seems,  the  last  of  the  Scots  race  to  bear  the  designation  'minstrel',  though  there  have  certainly  been 
Scottish  fiddlers  of  great  talent  since  his  time.  It  would  therefore  seem  appropriate  to  describe  him  as  the  'last  minstrel', 
a  description  that  brings  to  mind  Sir  Walter  Scott's  famous  poem  'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. ' 
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The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel',  Ralph  Hedley,  1890. 


The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old; 

His  wither'd  cheek,  and  tresses  gray, 

Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day; 

The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he, 

Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry; 

For,  welladay!  their  date  was  fled, 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppress'd, 

Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 

No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 

He  caroll'd,  light  as  lark  at  morn; 

No  longer  courted  and  caress'd, 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 

He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 

The  unpremeditated  lay: 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone; 
A  stranger  filled  the  Stuarts'  throne; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  call'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  Harper,  scorn'd  and  poor, 

He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 

And  timed,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 

The  harp,  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 


Judy  Garland  11922-1969).  who  starred  as  'Dorothy'  in  'The  Wizard  of  Qz'.  was  the  daughter  of  Ethel  Garland,  nee 
Milne.  This  Milne  family  also  came  from  Aberdeenshire,  so  is  almost  certainly  related  as  well. 
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'Somewhere  over  the  rainbow'.  Ranked  as  the  greatest  movie  song  of  all  time  by  the  American  Film  Institute.  The  song 
is  also  number  one  on  the  "Songs  of  the  Century”  list  compiled  by  the  Recording  Industry  Association  of  America  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


A  rainbow  (with  rain)  by  Georgie  Milne.  The  House  is  Edrington  House  (see  above). 

Somewhere  over  the  rainbow  way  up  high 

There's  a  land  that  I  heard  of  once  in  a  lullaby 

Somewhere  over  the  rainbow  skies  are  blue 

And  the  dreams  that  you  dare  to  dream  really  do  come  true 

Someday  I'll  wish  upon  a  star 
And  wake  up  where  the  clouds  are  far 
Behind  me 

Where  troubles  melt  like  lemon  drops 
Away  above  the  chimney  tops 
That's  where  you'll  find  me 

Somewhere  over  the  rainbow  bluebirds  fly 
Birds  fly  over  the  rainbow. 

Why  then,  oh,  why  can't  I? 
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The  family  of  Alan  Alexander  Milne  (1882-1956).  author  of  the  Winnie-the-Pooh  books,  also  came  from  the 
Banffshire/Aberdeenshire  area  (his  grandfather,  William  Milne  (1814-1886),  was  born  in  Rothiemay,  Banffshire,  which 
abuts  Aberdeenshire;  that  part  of  what  is  now  Moray  is  surrounded  by  Aberdeenshire  on  three  sides),  so  he  was  an 
Aberdeenshire  Milne  as  well. 


"Some/  people /  care/  too  much-, 

I  thcnhily  called'  love/. "  '  WUuvCe/  the/  poob 


Some  A.  A.  Milne  quotes:- 

'"Ifyou  live  to  be  a  hundred,  I  want  to  live  to  be  a  hundred  minus  one  day  so  I  never  have  to  live  without  you. '" 

'Yesterday  is  history,  tomorrow  is  a  mystery,  but  today  is  a  gift.  That's  why  we  call  it  'the  present'. ' 

'Christopher  Robin  looked  long  and  hard  at  Pooh's  face...  "Are  you  learning  me  by  heart?"  asked  Pooh.  "No, "  he 
answered,  "I  know  you  by  heart,  you  are  inside  my  heart. '" 

'He  respects  Owl,  because  you  can't  help  respecting  anybody  who  can  spell  TUESDA  Y,  even  if  he  doesn't  spell  it 
right. ' 

'It  is  more  fun  to  talk  with  someone  who  doesn't  use  long,  difficult  words  but  rather  short,  easy  words,  like  'What  about 
lunch?" 
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II  ever  there  is  tomorrow  when  we  re 
not  together... there  is  something  you 
must  always  remember 

You  are  braver  than  you  believe, 
stronger  than  you  seem,  and  smarter 
than  you  think. 

But  the  most  im|x>rtant  thing  is,  even 
if  we're  apart ...  I'll  always  be  with 
you. 


ROBERT  MILNE,  tacksman  (tenant)  of  Charles  Henry  Mordaunt  (1758-1814),  5th  Earl  of  Peterborough,  at  West  Boat 
of  Durris,  parish  of  Banchory  Ternan,  Kincardinshire;  an  elder  of  the  Kirk  for  over  30  years;  d  30  Apr  1823,  aged  90, 
leaving  with  other  issue  a  second  son, 

*Wikipedia,  under  ’Tacksman'  (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Tacksman.  accessed  5/7/2018),  says:  'Although  a 
tacksman  generally  paid  a  yearly  rent  for  the  land  let  to  him  (his  "tack"),  his  tenure  might  last  for  several  generations. 
He  would  often  be  related  to  his  landlord,  the  free-holder,  and  might,  for  example,  represent  a  cadet  branch  of  the 
family  of  the  clan  chief.  The  tacksman  in  turn  would  let  out  his  land  to  sub-tenants,  but  he  might  keep  some  in  hand 
himself.  Dr  Johnson  defined  the  class  in  this  manner: 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  Tacksman;  a  large  taker  or  lease-holder  of  land,  of  which  he  keeps  part  as  a 
domain  in  his  own  hand,  and  lets  part  to  under-tenants.  The  tacksman  is  necessarily  a  man  capable  of 
securing  to  the  laird  the  whole  rent,  and  is  commonly  a  collateral  relation.  These  tacks,  or  subordinate 
possessions,  were  long  considered  as  hereditary,  and  the  occupant  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
place  at  which  he  resided.  He  held  a  middle  station,  by  which  the  highest  and  the  lowest  orders  were 
connected.  He  paid  rent  and  reverence  to  the  laird,  and  received  them  from  the  tenants.  This  tenure  still 
subsists,  with  its  original  operation,  but  not  with  its  primitive  stability. 

The  three  fundamental  obligations  traditionally  imposed  on  tacksmen  were  grassum  (a  premium  payable  on  entering 
into  a  lease),  rental  (either  in  kind,  or  in  money,  which  was  designated  "tack-duty"),  and  the  rendering  of  military 
service. ' 

[...] 
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'This  system  began  to  break  down  by  the  early  18th  century.  In  1 737,  Archibald  Campbell,  3rd  Duke  of  Argyll  decreed 
that  tacks  were  to  be  let  out  to  the  highest  bidder  rather  than  being  given  to  a  tacksman  with  family  connections, 
consequently  many  of  the  older  sort  of  tacksmen  were  dispossessed.  Because  they  mustered  the  tenants,  acted  as 
officers  and  functioned  as  shock  troops  in  time  of  war,  Argyll  had  inadvertently  weakened  his  military  position  and  that 
of  the  Hanoverians  in  the  1 745  Jacobite  Rising. ' 

James  Mitchell  (The  Scotsman's  Library,  1825,  p.  260)  describes  tacksmen  as  'the  nobility  of  the  clan'. 

I  know  of  no  connection  between  the  Milne  and  Mordaunt  families,  but  Lady  Henrietta  Mordaunt  (d.  1760),  a  daughter 
of  the  3rd  Earl  of  Peterborough,  married  the  2nd  Duke  of  Gordon  and  the  Milne  family  is  a  sept  of  the  Gordon  clan  -  but 
this  is  a  tenuous  connection. 


The  River  Dee  near  Banchory;  one  of  the  best  salmon  waters  in  the  world.  The  Milne  farm,  West  Boat  of  Durris  (now 
called  'Wester  Durris'  I  think  -  just  West  of  Kirkton  of  Durris  -  Google  map  ref:  57.055920,  -2.382146),  abuts  the  river. 
River  fairies  are  supposed  to  live  here. 

ROBERT  MILNE,  tacksman  at  West  Boat  of  Durris;  b  1770;  m  4  Dec  1802  Clementina  Paul  of  Mill  of  Invercanny  (d  9 
Nov  1846)  and  d  8  Jul  1838  leaving  with  other  issue  by  her  a  third  son, 

JAMES  MILNE,  farmer,  of  South  Lasts,  Peterculter,  Aberdeenshire  and  later  of  Kebbaty,  Midmar,  Aberdeenshire;  b  6 
Jan  1 809;  m  Elspet  Gordon  (d  3  Apr  1 879)  and  d  1 1  Feb  1 875  leaving  with  other  issue  by  her  a  fourth  son, 
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Dr.  Robert  Milne  (1849-1922)  -  Colleague  of  Dr.  Barnardo.  Members  of  his  family  were  in  continuous  service  with  Dr. 
Barnardo's  Homes  from  1880  to  1972,  a  period  of  92  years,  providing  over  120  combined  years  of  service.  'The 
monument  to  the  Milne  family  [is]  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  countless  Barnardo  children'  ( 'Night  and  Day', 
Autumn  1951).  See  also  Rose,  June,  'For  the  Sake  of  the  Children:  Inside  Dr  Barnardo's:  120  Years  of  Caring  for 
Children',  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London,  1987. 

ROBERT  MILNE,  MD,  physician,  called  the  'Beloved  Physician',  sometime  of  Kebbaty  House,  Midmar,  Aberdeenshire, 
latterly  of  75  Windsor  Road,  Forest  Gate,  London;  b  26  Jul  1849;  educ  Aberdeen  Grammar  School  and  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen  (graduated  MB  and  CM  1874);  in  practice  at  Midmar  1876-1880;  joined  Dr.  Barnardo  at  his  special 
request  in  1880  following  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  at  the  Girls'  Village  Home,  Barkingside  and  was  Chief  Medical 
Officer  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes  from  1880  to  1919,  during  which  period  he  is  estimated  to  have  treated  some 
50,000  children;  author  of  'Infectious  Diseases  (Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Diphtheria)',  'The  Prevention  of  Infectious 
Diseases',  'Plea  for  the  Flome  Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Scarlet  Fever',  'The  Prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases 
(Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles)',  'The  Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Measles',  'Triumph  of  the  Home  Treatment  and 
Prevention  of  Scarlet  Fever",  'Measles:  Its  Treatment  and  Prevention'  and  'The  Elimination  of  Cross  Infections' ;  m  6  Apr 
1877  Mary  Stuart  Thomson  (d  20  Jan  1925)  and  d  8  Nov  1922  having  had  issue, 

la  James  Alexander,  MD,  MRCS,  LRCP,  DPH,  physician,  latterly  of  51  Hollybush  Hill,  Snaresbrook;  b 
24  Jan  1878;  Medical  Officer  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes  1904-1944,  firstly  at  Her  Majesty's  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Stepney  and  later  at  the  John  Capel  Hanbury  Hospital,  Boys'  Garden  City;  d 
unmarried  6  Jan  1950 

2a  Robert,  MD,  FRCS,  LRCP,  physician,  latterly  of  75  Portland  Place,  London  W1 ;  b  1 1  Mar  1881 ; 
educ  City  of  London  School;  Major  RAMC  1914-18;  Assistant  Surgeon  then  Surgeon  London  Hospital 
1910-42;  Surgeon  Rear-Admiral  from  1942,  Honorary  Consultant  Surgeon  to  Dr.  Barnardo's 
Homes;  Examiner  for  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  and  Cambridge 
University;  m  Alice  and  d  29  Sep  1949  having  had  issue, 

1b  lain,  MD,  MRCP,  physician;  b  1916;  Member  of  the  Council  of  Dr.  Barnardo's 
Homes  from  1959,  Deputy  Chairman  from  1962  and  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Council  when  he  d  1969;  m  Jean  Mayou  and  had  issue  Valerie  (who  m  and  has  issue 
Pippa),  Elizabeth  (who  m  and  has  issue  James,  David  and  Penny)  and  Alastair 
(deceased) 

2b  Kenneth,  MD,  physician,  m  Shelagh  Elizabeth  Marmion  and  had  issue  Andrew 
Gordon  (b  4  Mar  1955,  m  Sallie  Jane  Dermody  and  has  issue  Deborah  Jane  and 
Sarah  Elizabeth),  David  Robert  Marmion  (physician,  b  27  Feb  1957,  m  Lynda  Thomas 
and  has  issue  James,  Tom  and  Alice)  and  Michael  Roger  (physician,  b  27  Feb  1959, 
m  Clare  Thackray  and  has  issue  David  and  Helen). 

1b  Monica;  educ  Somerville  College,  Oxford;  sometime  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  later 
a  magistrate;  m  John  Henshaw  Britton,  CBE,  of  G  B  Britton  &  Sons  Ltd,  son  of  George 
Bryant  Britton,  Liberal  MP  for  Bristol  East  (1918-1922),  founder  of  the  firm  of  G  B 
Britton  &  Sons  Ltd  of  Bristol,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers;  no  issue 
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3a  Thomas  Gordon;  b  1 5  Apr  1 882,  d  7  Nov  1 882 
4a  William  Thomson;  b  26  Aug  1887,  d  24  Jul  1904 
5a  GEORGE  GORDON,  of  whom  we  treat 
1  a  Mary  Thomson;  b  1 4  Oct  1 879,  d  30  Sep  1 880 

2a  Margaret  Thomson;  b  30  Aug  1883,  teacher,  Principal  of  the  Domestic  Science  Ladies  Training 
College,  Leeds;  d  unmarried  1924 

3a  Elsie  Gordon;  b  24  Oct  1885,  m  Stanley  Bishop  and  had  issue 

4a  Clementina  Isabella  Gordon,  ARCA,  teacher;  b  12  Oct  1889;  Art  Mistress  at  Wakefield  High  School; 
unmarried;  she  designed  the  logo  of  the  1938  Empire  Exhibition 


EMPIRE 

EXHIBITION 

SCOTIANO  19  3  8 


Logo  of  the  1938  Empire  Exhibition 

5a  Mary  Elizabeth  Gordon,  OBE  (1945),  nurse;  b  3  Dec  1892;  Sister  Tutor,  General  Hospital, 
Johannesburg  1926-1928;  Matron  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Praed  Street,  London  1928-1933  and  1940- 
1949;  Matron-in-Chief  of  the  London  County  Council;  Matron  of  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary;  Member 
Central  Health  Services  Council  (Chairman  of  the  Nursing  Services  Sub-Committee);  Member  of  the 
Management  Committee  of  the  Paddington  Group  of  Hospitals;  Member  of  the  Council  of  Dr. 
Barnardo's  Homes  1951-1969  and  Vice-President  from  1969;  d  unmarried  1972 
6a  Dorothea  Ella  Gordon,  ARCA;  b  31  Jul  1895;  Art  Mistress  at  Hammersmith  Art  School;  m  Warren 
Wilson  and  had  issue 
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Australian  'Cobbers  Memorial'  at  Fromelles,  commemorating  the  attack  at  Fromelles  on  19  Jul  1916,  "the  worst  24 
hours  in  Australia's  entire  history"  (the  statue  is  of  a  soldier  of  the  57th  Battalion  (Sergeant  Simon  Fraser)  carrying  a 
wounded  soldier  of  the  60th  Battalion).  See  also  here,  here,  here,  here  and  here. 


'Few  more  gallant  episodes  than  this  dashing,  hopeless  assault  exist  in  the  annals  of  any  army  in  the  world. '  -  Capt.  A 
D  Ellis  MC,  'The  Story  of  the  Fifth  Australian  Division,  being  an  authoritative  account  of  the  division's  doings  in  Egypt, 
France  and  Belgium',  Nabu  Public  Domain  Reprints  (originally  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London),  p.  101,  describing  the 
assault  by  two  companies  of  the  58th  Battalion  on  19  July  1916  at  Fromelles. 


'Stammering  scores  of  German  machine-guns  spluttered  violently,  drowning  the  noise  of  the  cannonade.  The  air  was 
thick  with  bullets,  swishing  in  a  flat  criss-crossed  lattice  of  death  ...  Flundreds  were  mown  down  in  the  flicker  of  an 
eyelid,  like  great  rows  of  teeth  knocked  from  a  comb ...  Men  were  cut  in  two  by  streams  of  bullets  [that]  swept  like 
whirling  knives  ...  It  was  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  once  more,  but  more  terrible,  more  hopeless. '  -  W  H  Downing 
(a  survivor  of  the  battle) 


'What  these  men  did  nothing  can  alter  now.  The  good  and  the  bad,  the  greatness  and  smallness  of  their  story  will 
stand.  Whatever  of  glory  it  contains  nothing  now  can  lessen.  It  rises,  as  it  will  always  rise,  above  the  mists  of  ages,  a 
monument  to  great-hearted  men;  and,  for  their  nation,  a  possession  for  ever.  '-CEW  Bean  (Official  historian  writing 
about  the  AIF  generally) 


'the  lowest  point  of  military  incompetence  in  the  Great  War'  -  Ekins,  Ashley,  “The  battle  of  Fromelles”.  Wadime  44 
(2008)  18-23 


'perhaps  the  greatest  loss  by  a  single  division  in  24  hours  during  the  entire  war'  -  Ekins.  Ashley,  “The  battle  of 
Fromelles”.  Wadime  44  (2008)  18-23 
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2nd  Lt.  (later  Lt.)  George  Gordon  Milne  (alias  Leonard  Henry  Dardier),  58th  Battalion,  Australian  Imperial  Force,  sitting 
bottom-left.  A  photograph  of  officers  representing  British  Imperial  Forces  at  the  Bastille  Day  Parade  in  Paris  in  July 
1916.  The  two  Australian  officers  left  Paris  on  17  July  1916  and  took  part  in  the  attack  at  Fromelles  two  days  later. 

Both  officers  were  wounded  and  2nd  Lt.  (later  Capt.)  Norman  Lovett,  54th  Battalion  (killed  in  action  6  Apr  1918), 
standing  top  right,  was  awarded  the  MC.  Over  5,500  Australians  were  killed,  wounded  or  captured  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

GEORGE  GORDON  MILNE,  MRCS  (1924),  LRCP  (1924),  physician,  of  Lerwick,  Shetland  (1924-28),  214  Algernon 
Road,  Lewisham  (about  1932-34),  54  Pickhurst  Lane,  Hayes,  Kent  (about  1934-35),  38  Hayter  Rd,  Brixton  (1936)  and 
latterly  of  86  Elizabeth  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania;  b  31  Jan  1894;  educ  at  The  Coopers'  Company  School,  Upminster 
and  Univ.  of  London,  Faculty  of  Medicine  (Part  I  (Distinction)  1913,  Part  II  (Testament  of  Merit)  1922);  volunteer  medic 
in  Bulgaria  with  the  British  Red  Cross  during  the  Balkan  War  1912-13  (British  Red  Cross  Society  Balkan  War  Medal 
and  Bulgarian  'For  Merit'  Medal);  under  the  assumed  name  of  'Leonard  Henry  Dardier'  he  joined  the  Australian  Imperial 
Force  at  Melbourne  as  a  volunteer  in  May  1915;  was  promoted  2nd  Lt,  Lt.  then  acting  company  commander,  D 
Company,  58th  Battalion.  Australian  Imperial  Force  (AIF)  1916-1917;  was  one  of  two  officers  representing  the  AIF  at 
the  Bastille  Day  Parade,  Paris,  1 91 6;  was  wounded  during  the  Attack  at  Fromelles  on  1 9  July  1 91 6  and  at  Ginchy, 
Somme  on  19  January  1917  (bullet  throught  the  right  shoulder);  was  assigned  as  Adjutant  60th  Battalion,  Australian 
Imperial  Force  Jul  to  Sept  1916,  all  the  officers  of  that  battalion  except  one  having  been  killed,  wounded  or  captured  at 
Fromelles;  Instructor  at  Brigade  School  for  Officers  and  NCOs,  Egypt  (1916)  and  Bapaume,  France  (1917);  Bayonet 
Fighting  Instructor  (think  what  this  says  about  his  experience)  at  5th  Australian  Division  School,  Sailly,  France  (1917), 
seconded  to  15th  Training  Battalion,  Hurdcott,  Wiltshire,  then  Overseas  Training  Brigade,  Longbridge  Deverill, 

Wiltshire  (1917-18);  was  court-martialled,  cashiered  and  deprived  of  pay,  war  gratuity  and  right  to  war  medals  in  March 
1918  for  being  drunk  while  on  a  day's  leave  in  Salisbury  on  9  Feb  1918*  and  subsequently  absent  without  leave**,  in 
spite  of  a  character  reference  from  Lt.  Col  C  R  Davies,  former  commanding  officer  of  58th  Battalion,  that  he  'bore  an 
excellent  character'  and  was  'a  most  promising  officer',  and  a  recommendation  from  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Schlater, 
Commander-in-Chief,  Southern  Command,  that  his  sentence  should  be  commuted  to  loss  of  seniority  and  severe 
reprimand  (according  to  the  records  he  walked  into  a  police  station,  not  being  aware  that  it  was  a  police  station,  to 
complain  about  a  bright  light  outside  the  building,  presumably  because  there  was  supposed  to  be  a  blackout  due  to 
Zeppelin  raids);  served  in  the  merchant  marine  1919-21  between  London  and  Australia  (trimmer  (coal  shoveller)  and 
later  fireman  (stoker))  and  1929-31  between  London  and  Australia,  India,  China  and  Japan  (surgeon),  m  13  Apr  1925 
(divorce  1936)  Margaret  Nightingale  Campbell  (b  19  Mar  1900,  d  18  Dec  1983),  sometime  of  the  War  Department, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Ross  Campbell  (b  3  May  1868),  Police  Inspector,  and  Margaret  Gilchrist  Nightingale  of  Arch  House, 
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Ecclefechan,  Dumfries  &  Galloway  (birthplace  of  Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881)  and  now  owned  by  the  National  Trust  for 
Scotland)  (b  22  May  1871,  d  26  Dec  1956),  and  sister  of  Hugh  Campbell  (d.  1915),  Private,  8th  Black  Watch,  Lt.  Col. 

Sir  Alexander  ('Uncle  Sandy')  Campbell,  MC  (1916),  (1890-1963),  who  served  on  the  staff  of  Earl  Mountbatten  of 
Burma  and  later  with  the  Burma  Civil  Service,  and  of  Robert  ('Uncle  Bob')  Nightingale  Campbell,  OBE  (1891-1963), 
Controller  for  Scotland,  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  had  issue, 

*This  was  the  maximum  sentence,  imposed  for  a  first-time  offence  committed  while  on  leave  in  England  (he  got  mildly 
tipsy  on  his  first  day  off  in  months).  Note  also  that  the  doctor  who  was  called  to  give  evidence  as  a  prosecution  witness 
at  the  court  martial  testified  that  L  H  Dardier  'had  been  drinking1,  not  that  he  was  drunk,  which  contradicted  the 
evidence  of  the  police.  The  doctor  also  said,  when  cross-examined,  that  Dardier's  'speech  was  deaf,  which  also 
contradicted  the  evidence  of  the  police.  In  other  words,  the  principal  prosecution  witness  refused  to  confirm  (and  thus 
contradicted)  the  charge  of  drunkenness  (saying  'I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  was  drunk'  is  the  same  as  saying  'In 
my  view  he  was  not  drunk').  Dardier  was  found  guilty  of  the  charge  nonetheless.  Note  that  'Young  officers,  at  this 
period,  were  expected,  as  someone  has  noted  in  his  war-memoires,  to  be  roistering  blades  over  wine  and  women. '  - 
Robert  Graves,  'Goodbye  to  All  That'.  There  were  many  'bottle  a  day'  men  (that  is,  officers  who  drank  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  or  more,  a  day)  during  WWI  and  they  continued  to  be  such  while  serving  on  the  front  line,  including  in  the 
trenches.  This  was  widely  tolerated  for  practical  reasons;  the  practical  reason  being  that  that  was  the  only  way  the 
officers  concerned  could  cope. 

**The  evidence  provided  by  the  prosecution  witnesses  only  established  that  L  H  Dardier  was  not  in  his  cubicle  or  mess 
at  specific  times,  not  that  he  was  not  in  the  camp  at  those  times.  As  L  H  Dardier  stated  'the  evidence  of  neither  witness 
proves  that  I  was  out  of  the  camp'.  In  other  words,  the  prosecution  failed  to  prove  even  that  Dardier  was  out  of  the 
camp,  let  alone  that  he  was  out  of  the  camp  without  permission  (absent  without  leave).  Dardier  was  found  guilty  of  the 
charge  nonetheless. 


Lt.  Col.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  MC  (1916),  (1890-1963),  my  father's  uncle  (mother's  brother).  The  Military  Cross  (MC) 
is  the  left-most  of  the  medals  (bravery  medals  are  always  crosses;  campaign  medals  never).  I  assume  that  this 
photograph  was  taken  while  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma.  He  was,  in  fact,  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Order  (DSO),  not  the  Military  Cross  (when  a  Captain;  London  Gazette,  27/7/1916;  Edinburgh 
Gazette,  31/7/1916),  for  leading  parties  over  ground  'heavily  swept  by  fire'  when  his  division  was  in  the  Ypres  Salient. 
The  DSO  is  a  higher  order  of  bravery  award  than  the  Military  Cross  and  only  below  the  Victoria  Cross  itself.  It  was 
rarely  awarded  to  officers  below  the  rank  of  Major  and,  when  so  awarded,  was  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the 
recipient  had  'only  just  missed  out  on  the  award  of  the  Victoria  Cross'  (Wikipedia  under  'Distinguished  Service  Order', 
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accessed  28/3/2016).  I  can  only  assume  that  he  preferred  the  MC  because  it  was  always  awarded  for  service  under 
fire,  whereas  the  DSO  was  sometimes  awarded  to  senior  officers  who  had  not  been  under  fire  at  the  time  (something 
front-line  officers  resented). 

As  an  officer  in  the  Australian  Imperial  Force  (AIF),  which  was  made  subject  to  the  (British)  Army  Act  by  the 
(Australian)  Defence  Act  1903*,  George  Gordon  Milne  was  charged  with  offences  under  the  Army  Act  (drunkenness 
and  being  absent  without  leave)  and  the  court  martial  was  convened  under  the  Army  Act  and  the  associated  rules  of 
procedure.  Note  the  following: 

1 .  The  AIF  was  unquestionably  a  colonial  force  within  the  meaning  of  s.1 77  Army  Act  1 881  (see  NAA  MP367/1 
403/3/5,  ‘Application  of  the  Imperial  Army  Act  to  the  AIF’,  Dept,  of  Defence  Minute  Paper  dated  26/2/1 91 7  for  example, 
which  specifically  states  this). 

2.  We  know  that  to  be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  member  of  a  general  court  martial  an  officer  had  to  have  held  a 
commission  for  at  least  three  years.  See  ‘The  Manual  of  Military  Law’,  ‘Powers  of  Courts  of  Law  in  relation  to  Courts 
Martial  and  Officers’  (Chapter  VIII,  para.  4)  which  states:  ‘Thus  a  court-martial  will  act  without  jurisdiction  if  it  is  not 
properly  constituted;  for  instance,  if  the  number  of  members  is  below  the  legal  minimum,  or  if  all  the  members  of  a 
general  court-martial  have  not  held  commissions  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  day  of  assembling  of  the  court,  or  if 
the  president  is  not  of  the  proper  rank,  or  has  not  been  properly  appointed.  For  the  above  reason  is  it  directed  by  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  that  a  court-martial,  before  acting,  shall  ascertain  that  it  is  properly  constituted,  a  provision  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  is  required  for  the  protection  of  the  members  themselves.  ’ 

3.  ‘The  Manual  of  Military  Law’,  ‘Powers  of  Courts  of  Law  in  relation  to  Courts  Martial  and  Officers’  (Chapter  VIII,  para. 
6)  states:  ‘The  result  of  acting  without  jurisdiction  is  that  the  act  is  void,  and  each  member  of  the  court-martial,  or  the 
officer  who  so  acted  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages.  ’ 

4.  The  ‘Introductory  Notes’  to  Part  V  Army  Act  1 881  state:  ‘There  remain  certain  persons  who,  without  being 
commissioned  officers  of  any  branch  of  His  Majesty’s  service,  are  nevertheless  declared  in  particular  circumstances  to 
become  subject  to  military  law  as  officers,  namely:  [. . .]  (ii)  Officers  of  strictly  colonial  forces.  See  s.  1 11  and  note.  ’ 

5.  A  force  raised  by  a  colony,  such  as  the  AIF,  was  ‘strictly  colonial’,  meaning  a  force  'raised  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  of  the  colony'  (s .177  Note),  which  clearly  includes  the  AIF.  A  force  was  not  ‘strictly  colonial’  if  it  was  raised 
in  a  colony  by  order  of  the  King  and  was  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  regular  (UK)  forces  ,  neither  of  which 
applied  to  the  AIF. 

6.  These  words  make  it  clear  that  an  officer  in  a  colonial  force,  such  as  the  AIF,  was  not  a  commissioned  officer  ‘in  any 
branch  of  His  Majesty’s  service’  for  the  purposes  of  the  Army  Act,  but  such  a  person  was,  nonetheless,  subject  to 
military  law  as  an  officer.  This  meant  that  AIF  officers  could  be  court  martialled  as  officers  (because  they  were  subject 
to  military  law;  that  is,  the  Army  Act)  but  they  were  not  eligible  to  serve  as  members  of  courts  martial  because  they  did 
not  hold  commissions,  as  defined  by  the  Army  Act. 

7.  In  this  context,  the  fact  that  an  officer  in  a  colonial  force  might  hold  a  commission  under  colonial  law  does  not 
appear,  on  the  basis  of  the  text  quoted  above,  to  have  altered  the  fact  that  he  did  not  hold  a  commission  ‘in  any  branch 
of  His  Majesty’s  service’  for  the  purposes  of  the  Army  Act. 

8.  In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  ‘commission’  is  used  in  a  consistent  manner  throughout  the  Army  Act  and,  on 
the  basis  of  the  ‘Introductory  Notes’ to  Part  V  Army  Act  1881 ,  the  word  does  not  include  officers  in  strictly  colonial 
forces  such  as  the  AIF. 

9.  On  this  basis,  none  of  the  AIF  officers  who  served  as  members  of  the  court  martial  of  George  Gordon  Milne  were 
actually  eligible  to  serve  as  members.  The  court  martial  therefore  acted  without  jurisdiction  and  the  proceedings  were 
void  for  this  reason. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 

*s.54A  Defence  Act  1903,  as  amended  (https ://nla.aov.au/nla.obi-38379987/view?partld=nla.obi-38379998),  provided 
that  members  of  the  Australian  military  forces  voluntarily  serving  with  the  Imperial  Forces  (that  is,  the  British  Army) 
outside  Australia  were  subject  to  the  (UK)  Army  Act  'with  such  modifications  and  adaptations  as  are  prescribed',  s.55 
provided  that  Military  Forces  on  active  service  were  subject  to  the  (UK)  Army  Act  'save  so  far  as  it  is  inconsistent  with 
this  Act;  but  so  that  regulations  may  prescribe  that  any  provisions  of  the  Army  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Military  Forces 
[of  Australia]'.  Given  the  above,  it  follows  that  officers  of  the  AIF  could  only  serve  as  members  of  courts  martial  if  this 
was  either  (1)  provided  for  by  the  Defence  Act  or  (2)  prescribed  by  regulations,  which  necessarily  means  regulations  in 
writing.  With  regard  to  (2),  I  am  not  aware  of  any  regulations  that  allowed  AIF  officers  to  serve  as  members  of  courts 
martial.  This  leaves  only  the  Defence  Act  itself.  Did  it  allow  AIF  officers  to  serve  as  members  of  courts  martial?  Well, 
the  only  relevant  provision  I  can  find  is  in  s.86,  which  provided  that  the  Governor-General,  or  a  delegate,  'may  appoint 
officers  to  constitute  courts  martial'.  Did  this  allow  the  Governor-General,  or  a  delegate,  to  appoint  as  members  of 
courts  martial  officers  who  would  not  qualify  to  be  members  of  courts  martial  under  the  Army  Act?  No,  because  s.88 
states  that  'Except  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  relation  to 
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the  composition,  mode  of  procedure,  and  powers  of  courts  martial  in  the  King's  Regular  Forces  shall  apply  to  courts 
martial  under  this  Act  in  relation  to  the  Military  Forces'...  The  question  is  'If  the  Defence  Act  allowed  the  Governor- 
General  to  appoint  any  officer  to  serve  as  a  member  of  a  court  martial  (there  are  no  restrictions  in  s.  86  as  to  what  type 
of  officer  the  Governor-General  could  appoint),  was  this  not  inconsistent  with  the  Army  Act  and  did  the  Defence  Act 
therefore  not  override  the  Army  Act  in  this  respect  (as  to  what  sort  of  officer  could  be  appointed  to  be  a  member  of  a 
court  martial)?'  The  short  answer  to  this  is  'No',  because  s.88  qualifies  s.86;  it  specifies  what  type  of  officer  the 
Governor-General  could  appoint  to  serve  as  a  member  of  a  court  martial.  We  can  prove  this  by  looking  at  the 
requirement  that  all  members  of  a  court  martial  had  to  have  held  a  commission  for  at  least  three  years.  Now,  if  the 
Governor-General,  or  a  delegate,  could  appoint  ANY  officer  to  be  a  member  of  a  court  martial,  then  there  would  have 
be  no  need  to  confirm  that  all  the  members  of  a  court  martial  had  held  a  commission  for  at  least  three  years  before  the 
court  martial  was  assembled.  Yet,  the  documentation  (proceedings)  for  the  court  martial  of  George  Milne  shows  that  it 
was  confirmed  that  all  the  members  of  the  court  martial  had  held  commissions  for  at  least  three  years  (see  the  papers 
for  the  court  martial,  Army  Form  A9  (page  1 19  in  Dardier's  file),  where  it  states  'The  Court  satisfy  themselves  as 
provided  by  Rules  of  Procedure  22  &  23',  which  refer  to  Rule  1 9(c)(iii),  which  specifies  that  all  members  of  a  general 
court  martial  must  have  held  a  commission  for  at  least  three  years).  In  other  words,  by  specifically  referring  to  Rules  22 
and  23,  which  refer  to  Rule  19,  the  court  expressly  confirmed  that  it  complied  with  the  three-year  rule.  This  would  have 
been  unnecessary  if  s.86  Defence  Act  1903  (as  amended)  had  allowed  the  Governor-General,  or  a  delegate,  to 
appoint  ANY  officer  to  be  a  member  of  a  court  martial.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Attorney-General's  Department  has 
confirmed,  in  recent  letters  to  me  (letter  dated  22/1 1/2016,  ref:  16/8650,  para.  26),  that  this  requirement  existed 
because  it  argued  that  all  the  members  of  court  martial  which  tried  George  Milne  had  held  a  commission  for  at  least 
three  years  (even  though  the  records  of  some  of  the  officers  specifically  state  otherwise).  Now,  if  the  requirement  that 
all  members  of  a  court  martial  should  have  held  a  commission  for  at  least  three  years  still  stood  in  spite  of  s.86,  then  all 
the  other  requirements  relating  to  members  of  courts  martial  stood  as  well,  including  the  requirement  that  the  type  of 
commission  that  an  officer  had  to  have  held  for  three  years  in  order  to  qualify  to  be  a  member  of  a  court  martial  was  a 
commission  in  a  branch  of  His  Majesty's  service  and  not  a  commission  in  a  'strictly  colonial  force'.  This  meant  that  the 
Governor-General  could  appoint  AIF  officers  to  be  members  of  courts  martial,  as  s.86  says,  but  those  officers  had  to 
comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Army  Act,  including  the  requirement  that  they  had  to  have  held  a  commission  in 
a  branch  of  His  Majesty's  service,  not  just  the  AIF,  for  three  years.  It  may  seem  illogical  that  officers  in  the  AIF  were  not 
able  to  serve  as  members  of  courts  martial  held  under  the  Army  Act,  but  the  Army  Act  specifically  envisaged  such  a 
situation  because  it  expressly  stated  that  there  could  be  situations  where  officers  of  strictly  colonial  forces  were  subject 
to  military  law  but  were  not  able  to  sit  as  members  of  courts  martial  because  they  did  not  hold  a  commission  in  any 
branch  of  His  Majesty's  service,  given  that  one  clear  consequence  of  not  holding  such  a  commission  was  that  the 
officer  concerned  could  not  serve  as  a  member  of  a  court  martial  held  under  the  Army  Act.  There  was  therefore  no 
necessary  implication  that  officers  of  a  strictly  colonial  force  were  able  to  serve  as  members  of  courts  martial  held 
under  the  Army  Act.  It  may  be  that  this  is  a  legislative  oversight  (it  was  intended  that  officers  of  the  AIF  should  have 
been  able  to  serve  on  courts  martial  held  under  the  Army  Act,  but  this  was  simply  overlooked)  but  the  courts  cannot  put 
in  words  that  aren't  there.  In  Magor  and  St  Mellons  v  Newport  Borough  Council  [1952]  HL,  a  House  of  Lords  decision 
binding  on  all  courts,  it  was  held  that  filling  in  gaps  in  legislation  was  a  ‘naked  usurpation  of  the  legislative  function 
under  the  thin  guise  of  interpretation ..  .if  a  gap  is  disclosed  the  remedy  lies  in  an  amending  Act’.  Enough  said.  A 
provision  allowing  AIF  officers  to  serve  on  courts  martial  held  under  the  Army  Act  was  not  inserted  and  the  courts  had 
(and  have)  no  authority  to  insert  such  a  provision. 


T'&:Ywr»hHfki£lAf  30-4-0“»  • 

A.t  lJ.^Jlock  the  Trial  commence*. 

(1)  ThtWMer  convenin';  thu  Court  is  reai],  and  id  uurkcd  H 
signed  by  the  president,  and  attached  to  the  proceeding* 

The  charge-sheet  and  the  summary  of  evidence  ate  laid  before  the  Court 
Tl...  t  'aiiri  aat'iMfy  that.  1 8  J  t’i.  ilX'X'Jt‘2  ii— 

,  waiting,  mtiikbu-  Luu.aiu^ii1  j  J-VJt  ififflilsL il 

The  Court  satisfy  themselves  as  provided  l»y  Rules  of  Procedure  22  &  23, 


The  page  of  the  court  martial  proceedings  which  shows  that  the  court  expressly  confirmed  that  it  complied  with  the 
requirement  that  all  members  of  the  court  martial  had  held  commissions  for  at  least  three  years. 
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George  Gordon  Milne  (otherwise  Leonard  Henry  Dardier),  Lt.  and  commander  of  D  Company,  58th  Battalion, 
Australian  Imperial  Force  -  Forfeited  war  medals. 


British  Red  Cross  Balkan  War  Medal  (Bulgarian  clasp)  and  Bulgarian  'For  Merit'  Medal  (less  than  300  of  the  former 
were  awarded) 
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Was  George  Gordon  Milne  the  Last  English  Crusader  Knight? 


Illustration  from  Punch,  21  October  1914.  Nurses  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association  tend  a  wounded  soldier.  The 
ghost  of  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  attends. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Balkan  War  of  1912-13,  in  which  George  Gordon  Milne  served  with  the  British  Red  Cross  as 
a  dresser  (later  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  Bulgarian  Army),  was  the  Last  Crusade  (holy  war 
against  Islam)  and  was  regarded  as  such  by  the  European  belligerents,  whose  aim  was  to  drive  the  Turks  from 
European  soil  (WW1  was  not  a  religious  war  of  course  and  so  was  not  a  crusade).  The  manifesto  of  Tsar  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  said  'This  is  not  a  war  like  any  other  war,  but  the  war  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent.  Our  enterprise  is 
righteous,  great  and  sacred.'  ( Despot,  Igor;  'The  Balkan  War  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Warring  Parties',  illniverse,  2012,  p. 

62).  As  far  as  I  am  aware  the  only  British/English  participants  in  that  war  were  the  British  Red  Cross  volunteers,  who,  in 
looking  after  the  sick  and  wounded,  were  performing  the  same  function  in  the  Balkan  War  as  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  Crusades  in  the  Holy  Land  many  centuries  before  (at  that  time  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association 
was  part  of  the  British  Red  Cross).  Coincidentally,  these  people  also  served  under  the  red  cross  on  a  white 
background;  the  cross  of  the  Knights  Templar.  Only  300  British  Red  Cross  Balkan  War  Medals  were  awarded  and 
many  of  these  were  to  people  who  cared  for  the  Turkish  wounded  (the  Red  Cross  looked  after  the  wounded  of  both 
sides),  so  perhaps  half  (150)  were  awarded  to  people  who  served  with  the  Christian  armies.  This  small  band  were  the 
last  British/English  crusaders  (in  the  true  knightly  sense)  in  history  and  the  medals  awarded  to  them  are  the  only 
medals  awarded  to  British/English  crusaders  ever.  These  medals  were,  of  course,  awarded  for  saving  life,  rather  than 
taking  it,  and  are  infinitely  rarer  than  the  Victoria  Cross.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  medical  staff  continually  exposed 
themselves  on  the  battlefield  to  the  greatest  danger,  often  unarmed. 
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A  weary  knight  (of  the  Teutonic  Order). 


A  weary  knight. 
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The  58th  Battalion  at  the  attack  at  Fromelles 
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By  then  night  was  closing  in,  and  in  the  failing  twilight  there  had  already  gone  forward,  punctually  to  the  minute,  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  hopeless  assaults  ever  undertaken  by  the  Australian  Imperial  Force.  The  two  companies  of  the 
58th  were  commanded  by  Major  Hutchinson,  a  young  graduate  of  Duntroon,  son  of  a  Tasmanian  clergyman,  and  a  boy 
of  the  finest  type  that  his  country  produces.  Before  the  actual  order  to  advance,  the  men  -  as  was  often  the  case  with 
Australians,  especially  when  first  in  action  -  could  be  felt  straining  like  greyhounds  on  the  leash,  and  were  not  easily 
restrained  from  anticipating  the  word  of  command.  On  its  being  given,  they  went  forward  with  splendid  dash  opposite 
the  Sugar-loaf,  carrying  with  them  a  number  of  survivors  of  the  59th,  until,  when  they  were  two-thirds  of  the  way  across 
No-Man's  Land,  there  was  opened  from  the  salient  a  fire  of  machine-guns  so  severe  that  the  line  was  shattered  and 
the  men  dazed.  The  survivors  obtained  slight  cover  in  a  ditch.  /Is  they  lay  there,  with  the  terrifying  din  of  the  machine- 
gun  bullets  cracking  overhead,  Hutchinson,  apparently  in  an  endeavour  to  lift  the  wave  farther,  went  on  himself,  alone, 
and  fell  riddled  by  bullets  close  to  the  German  wire.  *  The  two  companies  of  the  58th  which  made  the  attack  were 
practically  annihilated.'  -  Official  History  of  Australia  in  the  War  of  1914-1918,  12th  Ed.  (1941),  Vol  3,  p.  394 

*2nd  Lt.  L  H  Dardier  signed  the  recommendation  for,  and  made  a  statement  supporting,  the  award  of  a  posthumous  VC 
to  Major  Hutchinson  (which  was  not  granted),  as  a  witness,  so  must  have  been  near  him  when  he  was  killed,  and  was 
certainly  one  of  his  platoon  commanders  (L  H  Dardier’s  military  record  states  that  he  was  'in  Fleurbaix-Fromelles  attack 
on  19.7. 16',  which  can  only  be  the  attack  at  9pm  on  19  Jul  1916).  Major  Hutchinson  was  killed  in  front  of  the  German 
wire  near  the  Sugar  Loaf,  which  can  only  mean  that  he  and  his  men  had  continued  to  attack,  right  in  front  of  the 
German  machine  guns,  after  the  two  attacking  companies  of  the  58th  Battalion  had  been  practically  annihilated.  In  my 
view,  anyone  who  took  part  in  this  hopeless  assault  in  the  face  of  almost  certain  death  deserves  a  VC.  Evidence  from 
Hutchinson's  batman,  Private  Lynch,  states  We  got  up  and  went  forward.  As  we  rose  he  was  hit  and  fell.'  (Letter  of 
Australian  Red  Cross  dated  15/8/1916  in  Hutchinson's  AIF  record). 

Not  only  was  Major  Hutchinson  not  awarded  the  VC,  he  wasn't  even  mentioned  in  despatches,  which  is  quite 
extraordinary.  One  author  has  speculated  that  this  may  well  have  been  because  the  citation  for  the  VC  mentioned  that 
the  attack  had  been  made  in  support  of  a  British  attack  'which  unfortunately  was  not  made',  something  that  higher 
command  wanted  to  conceal  (not  least  because  many  Australians  blamed  the  British  for  not  supporting  them  at 
Gallipoli  and  the  same  thing  appears  to  have  happened  the  very  first  time  Australian  troops  were  engaged  on  the 
Western  Front,  that  is  at  Fromelles,  with  similarly  tragic  results).  Not  one  of  the  officers  who  took  part  in  the  suicidal 
attack  by  the  58th  Battalion  received  any  medal  or  even  a  mention  in  despatches.  As  Robin  Corfield  wrote  in  his 
definitive  account  of  the  attack,  'Don't  forget  me,  Cobber  -  The  Battle  of  Fromelles',  'this  [list  of  medals  awarded  to  the 
58th  Battalion]  is  a  curiously  bare  list  considering  what  the  58th  did  and  was  expected  to  do'.  Of  the  59th  Battalion  he 
wrote  'Perhaps  like  the  58th  and  60th  this  sparse  list  might  have  more  to  do  with  the  lack  of  survivors  than  lack  of 
bravery.  Of  the  60th  Battalion,  which  had  a  90%  casualty  rate  (killed,  wounded  or  captured)  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  he  wrote  'For  the  most  damaged  battalion  there  was  little  comfort  in  the  list  of  awards. ' This  lack  of  awards  to 
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the  58th,  59th  and  60th  Battalions  contrasts  with  awards  made  to  Divisional  Headquarters  staff,  which  included  an  MC 
to  one  Captain  who  'controlled  all  the  necessary  provision  and  distribution  of  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  fight  19/20 
July  and  did  it  admirably'  (that  is  a  bravery  award  for  an  administrative  job  at  headquarters)  and  a  Mentioned  in 
Despatches  to  one  Lt.  Col  for  traffic  control. 

A  summary  of  the  attack  at  Fromelles: 

1 .  The  attack  at  Fromelles  on  19/7/1916  was  intended  to  prevent  the  Germans  reinforcing  their  positions  on  the 
Somme,  where  the  British  Army  had  launched  a  major  offensive  on  1/7/1916  (The  Battle  of  the  Somme).  It  was 
acknowledged  to  be  unnecessary  by  senior  British  military  commanders  even  before  it  took  place.  All  that  was  actually 
required  to  give  the  Germans  the  impression  of  a  forthcoming  attack,  and  so  to  achieve  the  objective,  was  a  sufficiently 
large  artillery  barrage  and  troop  movements  indicating  a  build-up  to  an  attack,  and  this  is  what  was  initially  proposed. 
The  attack  only  went  ahead  at  the  insistence  of  the  British  corps  commander,  Lieutenant  General  Richard  Hakinq,  who 
was  convinced  that  it  would  succeed  (even  though  a  previous  attack  in  this  area  -  the  Battle  of  Aubers  Ridge  -  had 
been  a  disaster),  but,  even  then,  it  was  an  attack  with  no  physical  objective  (i.e.  to  take  and  hold  ground). 

2.  The  Germans  knew  about  the  attack  in  advance  and  the  British  knew  that  they  knew. 

3.  Previous  attacks  at  that  location  in  similar  circumstances  has  resulted  in  massive  and  useless  slaughter  to  no 
purpose  whatsoever  (though  not  on  the  scale  of  the  Australian  casualties  on  19/20  Jul  1916)  and  not  long  before  the 
Guards  Division  had  refused  to  attack  at  that  location  without  a  direct  written  instruction  from  the  Commander  in  Chief 
acknowledging  objections  and  absolving  the  divisional  commander  (presumably  Major  General  Sir  Geoffrey  Percy 
Thynne  Feilding,  Coldstream  Guards)  of  any  responsibility  for  the  consequences.  No  attack  was  made.  (Robin 
Corfield,  'Don't  forget  me,  Cobber  -  The  Battle  of  Fromelles' ,  p.  382,  quoting  Brigadier  General  Elliott,  Australian  15th 
Brigade). 

4.  The  Australian  divisional  and  brigade  commanders  had  no  previous  experience  of  this  type  of  trench  warfare  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  of  active  service  at  their  ranks,  but  they  knew  that  the  attack  was  suicidal  because  Major  H  C  L 
Howard  of  the  General  Staff  said  so  in  no  uncertain  terms  when  he  visited  the  front  line  five  days  before  the  attack;  he 
said  it  would  be  a  'holocaust'. 

5.  The  Australian  troops  had  no  previous  experience  of  trench  warfare  (excluding  some  Gallipoli  veterans)  and  had 
been  in  the  trenches  for  less  than  a  week. 

6.  The  artillery  was  not  properly  trained  and  had  very  little  experience,  which  resulted  in  (1)  numerous  casualties 
amongst  the  Australian  troops  from  their  own  artillery  while  they  were  still  in  their  own  trenches  before  the  attack  and 
(2)  the  artillery  barrage  having  almost  no  effect  on  the  German  defences  and,  in  particular,  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
key  German  strongpoint,  the  Sugarloaf  machine  gun  emplacement.  This  allowed  the  German  machine  gunners  to  mow 
down  hundreds  of  troops  within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  with  enfilade  fire  (i.e.  from  the  side). 

7.  The  failure  of  the  first  wave  of  the  attack  in  the  area  of  the  Sugarloaf  was  apparent  but  a  second  wave  attack,  by 
elements  of  the  British  61st  Division  and  the  Australian  5th  Division,  was  ordered  nonetheless. 

8.  The  second  wave  attack  was  then  cancelled  by  the  British  corps  commander  (Haking)  but  the  order  was  not  passed 
on  to  the  Australian  58th  Battalion  in  time.  This  meant  that  two  companies  of  the  58th  Battalion  attacked  without  any 
British  flanking  support  and  were  simply  mown  down  by  the  German  machine  guns  in  the  Sugarloaf. 

9.  Following  the  attack  the  Australian  divisional  commander  (McCay)  refused  to  agree  to  a  truce  to  allow  the  wounded 
to  be  recovered  from  No-Man's  Land.  This  meant  (1)  that  many  of  the  wounded  were  left  to  die,  (2)  that  some  of  the 
wounded  who  tried  to  make  their  own  way  back  to  the  Australian  front  line  were  shot  by  the  Germans  and  (3)  that 
many  of  those  who  tried  to  rescue  the  wounded  were  killed  by  the  Germans  while  trying  to  do  so.  In  their  area  of  the 
front-line  the  British  did  agree  a  truce. 

10.  The  60th  Battalion  suffered  90%  losses  (killed,  wounded  or  captured)  and  the  two  companies  of  the  58th  Battalion 
were  'practically  annihilated'  in  an  unnecessary  and  futile  attack  which  had  been  cancelled  (see  above). 

1 1 .  The  three  Australian  battalions  (58th,  59th  and  60th)  involved  in  the  suicidal  attacks  on  the  right  flank  nearest  the 
German  machine  gun  emplacements  in  the  Sugarloaf  received  almost  no  bravery  awards  for  those  attacks  (the  attack 
by  the  58th  Battalion  was  later  described  in  the  official  Australian  history  of  the  war  as  'one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
hopeless  assaults  ever  undertaken  by  the  Australian  Imperial  Force1).  This  contrasts  with  awards  to  divisional  staff, 
including  a  Lt.  Col.  who  was  Mentioned  in  Despatches  for  traffic  control.  In  November  2011,  Corporal  Ben  Roberts- 
Smith,  VC,  MG,  of  the  Australian  SAS,  said  of  the  soldiers  involved  in  the  attack  at  Fromelles  that  none  of  them 
'received  any  awards  because  there  wasn't  anyone  alive  to  nominate  them'. 

12.  The  extent  of  the  disaster  was  concealed  from  the  public  and  the  official  communique  described  the  attack  as 
'some  important  raids  on  a  front  of  two  miles  in  which  Australian  troops  took  part'.  There  was  no  mention  of  casualties. 

13.  Lieutenant  General  Richard  Haking,  commander  of  the  British  XI  Corps  said  7  think  the  attack,  although  it  failed, 
has  done  both  divisions  a  great  deal  of  good. '  One  might  ask  how  over  7,000  soldiers  killed,  wounded  or  captured  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours  for  no  gain  whatsoever  can  be  'good'.  Did  it  'teach  them  a  lesson'  perhaps? 

14.  The  day  after  the  attack  (20  Jul  1916)  Major  General  McCay,  commander  of  the  5th  Australian  Division,  said,  when 
he  learned  of  the  scale  of  the  casualties,  'They'll  get  used  to  it'  (meaning  his  own  troops). 
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15.  In  1998  Fred  Kelly,  a  veteran  of  the  53rd  Battalion,  said  'Whoever  planned  the  battle  of  Fromelles  was  stupid.  It 
was  the  greatest  piece  of  stupidity  since  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  We  were  in  full  view,  the  Germans  chopped 
the  53rd  to  pieces...  Haking  was  a  'rat  bag',  it  was  the  worst  piece  of  strategy.  It  was  murder,  we  had  no  chance. ' 

16.  None  of  the  senior  British  or  Australian  commanders  were  held  to  account  for  their  actions;  in  fact,  most  were 
decorated  and  promoted.  Both  the  British  and  Australian  official  histories  have  been  slanted  to  clear  senior 
commanders  of  blame  (this  is  explained  in  Robin  Corfield's,  'Don't  forget  me,  Cobber  -  The  Battle  of  Fromelles'). 

17.  The  attack  failed  to  take  any  ground  and  failed  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  reinforcing  their  positions  on  the 
Somme. 

18.  The  attack  is  not  mentioned  on  the  Australian  War  Memorial. 

19.  The  attack  is  not  a  battle  honour  for  any  of  the  regiments/battalions  involved. 

20.  The  attack  is  not  officially  acknowledged  as  a  battle;  it  is  officially  called  'The  Attack  at  Fromelles'  even  though  it 
involved  two  divisions  attacking  on  a  2  mile  front  with  over  7,000  British  and  Australian  killed,  wounded  or  captured 
(more  than  3  times  those  of  the  'Battle  of  Mons'  of  August  1914,  for  instance,  which  is  a  battle  honour). 

21.  Unfortunately,  the  attack  failed  to  kill  one  Adolf  Hitler,  then  serving  in  the  16th  Bavarian  Reserve  Infantry  Regiment 
opposite  the  Australian  15th  Brigade. 

'Abide  with  me;  fast  falls  the  eventide; 

The  darkness  deepens;  Lord,  with  me  abide. 

When  other  helpers  fail  and  comforts  flee, 

Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me. ' 
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My  grandmother's  brother  (on  my  father's  side),  Hugh  Campbell,  Private  8th  Black  Watch  (Royal  Highlanders),  formerly 
of  the  5th  Reserve  Cavalry  Regiment,  killed  in  action  at  the  storming  of  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt  at  the  Battle  of  Loos 
on  25/9/1915,  aged  18.  His  body  was  never  identified,  but  he  is  commemorated  on  the  Loos  Memorial  (Panel  80A), 
Loos,  and  the  Scottish  National  War  Memorial,  Edinburgh  Castle. 
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Hugh  Campbell.  A  close-up  of  the  above  photograph. 


Probable  area  where  Hugh  Campbell,  8th  Black  Watch,  fell  on  25/9/1915  -  marked  cyan 
The  red  line  points  to  a  remaining  part  of  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt. 

The  yellow  arrows  show  the  route  taken  by  8th  Black  Watch.  He  may  have  fallen  anywhere  on  this  route. 

The  centre  of  the  cyan  area  is  at  Google  map  ref.  approx  50.499486,  2.773183 

8th  Black  Watch  were  decimated  by  machine  gun  fire  from  Madagascar  Strong  Point  (top  of  map). 

Hugh  Campbell  might  have  been  buried  in  the  Quarry  Cemetery  (where  the  Queen  Mother's  brother, 
Fergus  Bowes-Lyon,  8th  Black  Watch,  killed  on  27/9/1915,  is  buried). 


What  it  looks  like  now.  Looking  from  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt  towards  the  Quarry  Cemetery  (indicated  by  the  cross). 
This  is  the  corner  of  some  foreign  field  I  think.  The  house  in  the  background  is  at  Google  map  ref.  50.499605, 
2.762761. 
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The  Hohenzollern  Redoubt'  by  Edward  Harry  Handley-Read 


What  it  looked  like  then.  Looking  towards  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt  from  the  British  lines.  I  think  the  high  ground  might 
be  the  slag  heap  shown  on  the  map  above. 
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A  close-up  of  part  of  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt,  presumably  from  the  rear.  It  was  evidently  an  extremely  formidable 
target  and  was  considered  by  the  British  to  be  the  strongest  such  feature  on  the  entire  front.  There  are  several  soldiers 
in  the  picture. 
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The  gravestone  of  an  unknown  soldier  of  the  Black  Watch  at  the  St.  Mary's  Advanced  Dressing  Station  Cemetery, 
Haisnes.  The  cemetery  marks  the  furthest  point  reached  or  nearly  reached  by  the  9th  (Scottish)  Division,  of  which  8th 
Black  Watch  was  a  part,  on  25/9/1915  and  contains  the  graves  of  many  men  who  fell  in  the  area,  possibly  including 
Hugh  Campbell. 

O  Flower  of  Scotland, 

When  will  we  see 
Your  like  again, 

That  fought  and  died  for, 

Your  wee  bit  Hill  and  Glen, 

And  stood  against  him, 

Proud  Edward's  Army, 

And  sent  him  homeward, 

Tae  think  again. 

The  Hills  are  bare  now, 

And  Autumn  leaves 
lie  thick  and  still, 

O'er  land  that  is  lost  now, 

Which  those  so  dearly  held, 

That  stood  against  him, 

Proud  Edward's  Army, 

And  sent  him  homeward, 

Tae  think  again. 
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Those  days  are  past  now, 
And  in  the  past 
they  must  remain, 

But  we  can  still  rise  now, 
And  be  the  nation  again, 
That  stood  against  him, 
Proud  Edward's  Army, 

And  sent  him  homeward, 
Tae  think  again. 

O  Flower  of  Scotland, 
When  will  we  see 
Your  like  again, 

That  fought  and  died  for, 
Your  wee  bit  Hill  and  Glen, 
And  stood  against  him, 
Proud  Edward's  Army, 

And  sent  him  homeward, 
Tae  think  again. 


Oh  valiant  hearts  who  to  your  glory  came 
Through  dust  of  conflict  and  through  battle  flame; 
Tranquil  you  lie,  your  knightly  virtue  proved, 

Your  memory  hallowed  in  the  land  you  loved. 

Proudly  you  gathered,  rank  on  rank,  to  war 
As  who  had  heard  God’s  message  from  afar; 

All  you  had  hoped  for,  all  you  had,  you  gave, 

To  save  mankind  -  yourselves  you  scorned  to  save. 

Splendid  you  passed,  the  great  surrender  made; 

Into  the  light  that  nevermore  shall  fade; 

Deep  your  contentment  in  that  blest  abode, 

Who  wait  the  last  clear  trumpet  call  of  God. 

Long  years  ago,  as  earth  lay  dark  and  still, 

Rose  a  loud  cry  upon  a  lonely  hill, 

While  in  the  frailty  of  our  human  clay, 

Christ,  our  Redeemer,  passed  the  self-same  way. 

Still  stands  His  Cross  from  that  dread  hour  to  this, 

Like  some  bright  star  above  the  dark  abyss; 

Still,  through  the  veil,  the  Victor’s  pitying  eyes 
Look  down  to  bless  our  lesser  Calvaries. 

These  were  His  servants,  in  His  steps  they  trod, 
Following  through  death  the  martyred  Son  of  God 
Victor,  He  rose;  victorious  too  shall  rise 
They  who  have  drunk  His  cup  of  sacrifice. 

O  risen  Lord,  O  Shepherd  of  our  dead, 

Whose  cross  has  bought  them  and  Whose  staff  has  led, 
In  glorious  hope  their  proud  and  sorrowing  land 
Commits  her  children  to  Thy  gracious  hand. 
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Denys  Gordon  Milne  (1926- 
2000) 


Pilot  Officer,  RAF  Regiment 
1946 


la  DENYS  GORDON  ('Tiny')  MILNE,  CBE  (1982),  MA  (Oxon),  BSc  (Oxon),  company  director,  of 
Westbury,  Old  Lane,  St.  John's,  Crowborough,  East  Sussex  (1966-2000),  46  Beacon  Hill, 

Dormansland,  Surrey  (1961-1966);  b  12  Jan  1926  Lerwick,  Shetland  Islands;  educ  Epsom  College 
1937-44;  RAF  1944-47  (Enlisted  Reserves,  Jan  1944;  Elementary  Flying  Training  School  (EFTS),  Feb 
1945;  Aircraftman  (AC2)  to  Sept  1946  (trained  as  Pilot  Navigator  Bomber  (PNB));  he  was  based 
largely  at  RAF  Benbecula  (Balivanich)  in  this  period  -  a  base  for  North  Atlantic  patrols  against  German 
U-Boats;  Prize  Cadet,  Officer  Cadet  Training  (OCTU)  Unit  No.  24,  May  1946;  Adjutant  2700  Lt  AA 
Squadron,  RAF  Regiment,  from  Oct  1946  (Commissioned  as  Pilot  Officer  from  Sept  1946  to  July  1959 
(General  Notice,  London  Gazette,  23/7/1959);  last  day  of  service,  8/10/1947);  Defence  Medal,  War 
Medal  1939-45);  Brasenose  Coll.,  Oxford  (MA  Hons  Mod.  History)  1947-50,  Colonial  Service  Course 
1950-51,  Blues  in  athletics  and  lacrosse,  represented  Scotland  in  discus;  Asst.  District  Officer,  Colonial 
Admin.  Service,  Northern  Nigeria  1951-55;  British  Petroleum  Co.  1955-81  (BP,  Nigeria  and  Ghana 
1955-61;  BP,  London  1961-63;  Gen.  Mngr  BP,  Nigeria  1963-65;  Rgnl  Crdntr  BP,  London  1965-71;  Dir. 
Shell  Mex  and  BP,  London  1966-71;  Chm.  and  Man.  Dir.  BP  Southern  Oil,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa 
1971-75;  Dep.  Chm.  BP  Oil  Ltd,  London  1975-76;  Man.  Dir.  and  Chief  Exec.  BP  Oil  Ltd,  London  1976- 
SI);  President  Inst,  of  Petroleum  1978-80;  Member  Scottish  Economic  Council  1978-81;  Trustee  Nat. 
Motor  Museum  1979-89;  Member  Adv.  Cttee  on  Energy  Conservation  1980-81 ;  President  UK 
Petroleum  Industry  Assoc.  1980-81;  Dir.  Business  in  the  Community  1981-84;  Dir.  Silkolene  Lubricants 
Pic  1 981  -91 ;  Dir.  Fluor  Daniel  Ltd  1 981  -90;  Dir.  The  Weir  Group  Pic  1 983-92;  Chm.  Horder  Centre  for 
Arthritis,  Crowborough  1983-96;  Member  Court  of  Assistants  Worshipful  Company  of  Tallow  Chandlers 
(Master  1993-94)  from  1986;  Chm.  Council  of  Epsom  College  1990-95;  Trustee  and  Dep.  Chm.  Centre 
for  South  African  Studies,  York  Univ.  1990-95;  m  5  Jul  1951  Pamela  Mary,  MAOT,  elder  daughter  and 
senior  heraldic  co-heiress  of  Oliver  Nassau  Senior  (see  lineage  of  Senior  below  -  a  direct  male-line 
descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  (1410/12-1493)  of  Castile,  last-known  Exilarch  of  the  Jews  (King 
of  Judah  in  Exile));  19th  in  descent,  via  the  families  of  Ham(m)ersley  (see  lineage  of  Ham(m)erslev 
below).  Eden  (see  AVON  E.  and  EDEN  OF  WINTON  B.),  Lambton  (see  DURHAM  E.),  Eure  (see 
EURE  B.,  Burke's  'Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages),  Bowes  (see  STRATHMORE  &  KINGHORNE  E.), 
Clifford  (see  CUMBERLAND  E.,  Burke's  'Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages),  Percy  (see 
NORTHUMBERLAND  D.)  and  Mortimer  (see  MARCH  E.,  Burke's  'Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages), 
from  Philippa  Plantagenet,  Countess  of  Ulster  and  of  March  (daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence 
(1338-1368),  2nd  son  of  Edward  III),  from  whom  the  House  of  York  derived  their  claim  to  the  throne*; 
14th  in  descent  from  Sir  Roland  de  Velville  (d  1535),  Constable  of  Beaumaris  Castle,  natural  son  of 
Henry  VII  (according  to  the  Dictionary  of  Welsh  Biography)  by  an  unknown  Breton  lady  (possibly  a 
member  of  the  de  Vieilleville  family,  Counts  of  Durtal,  Angers),  via  the  families  of  Hughes  of  Uffington 
House,  Uffington,  Berks  and  Donnington  Priory,  Newbury,  Berks  (see  lineage  of  Hughes  below  and 
BLG  1847  under  'HUGHES  OF  DONNINGTON  PRIORY').  Salusbury  of  Plas-y-Ward,  Denbighshire, 
Salusbury  of  Bachecraig,  Denbighshire,  Norris  of  Speke,  Lancs.,  Salusbury  of  Lleweni,  Denbighshire 
(see  Burke's  'Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetcies)  and  Tudor  of  Berain,  Denbighshire;  descended  from 
the  family  of  Wynn  of  Gwydir,  senior  male  heirs  of  the  Princes  of  Gwynedd  (North  Wales),  see 
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WILLIAMS-WYNN  Bt.,  and  also,  through  Kathryn  of  Berain  (1534-1591),  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Tudor  ap  Robert  Fychan  of  Berain,  from  Marchweithian  (b  about  1005),  Lord  of  Isaled  (modern 
Denbigh),  founder  of  the  1 1th  Noble  Tribe  of  Wales  (see  Meyrick,  Sir  Samuel  Rush,  'Heraldic 
Visitations  of  Wales  and  Part  of  the  Marches',  London,  1896,  Vol.  2,  p.  333);  he  d  9  Feb  2000  leaving 
issue, 


RAF  Benbecula  during  World  War  II.  Cullen  Bay  (below)  is  in  the  middle  top  of  the  picture. 


Benbecula  today  (Cullen  Bay),  one  mile  south  of  the  airport. 
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The  arms  of  Hammersley,  Poulett  (Paulet),  Eden,  Greenwood,  Buncombe  and  Thomson,  ancestors  of 
Pamela  Mary  Senior. 

*See  the  pedigree  at  the  end  of  this  document. 

1b  GRAHAM  NASSAU  GORDON,  of  whom  we  treat 

2b  Alan  Gordon;  b  6  Nov  1962;  educ  Holmwood  House  School,  Tunbridge  Wells; 

King's  School,  Canterbury;  m  30  Apr  1990  Janis  Louise  Watson  and  has  issue, 

1c  Lily  Louise  Senior;  b  25  Jan  1993 
2c  lone  Catherine  Gordon;  b  31  May  1994 
3c  Sorrel  Alice  Cunliffe;  b  19  Feb  1997 
4c  Robyn  Watson;  b  30  May  1999 

1b  Claire  Jaqueline;  b  30  Aug  1954;  educ  Convent  of  St.  Agnes  &  St.  Michael,  East 
Grinstead  and  Rosemead  School,  Chichester;  m  15  May  1982  Henry  Edward  Brown, 
geologist,  of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  and  has  issue, 

1c  Julie  Pamela  Margaret;  b  19  Sep  1986 
2c  Amber  Elizabeth  Joy;  b  20  Oct  1989 

2a  Eric  Nightingale  Campbell,  MD,  FRCR,  FRCP&S  (Can.),  DMRD,  FRCP  (Ed.),  physician;  b  8  Feb 
1928;  educ  Perth  Junior  and  Senior  Academies;  Edinburgh  University  (MB,  Ch.  B);  sometime 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Radiological  Sciences,  University  of  California  School  of 
Medicine,  subsequently  Professor  Emeritus  of  Radiological  Sciences;  m  Dec  1953  (divorce  1996) 
Norah  Symington,  MB,  Ch.  B  (Edin.),  Chief  of  Nuclear  Medicine  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Radiological 
Sciences  (Nuclear  Medicine),  University  of  California  School  of  Medicine,  and  had  issue, 

1b  Alastair  Gordon  Marston;  b  21  Nov  1957 

2b  Eric  Steven;  b  19  Feb  1959 

3b  Peter  John  Campbell;  b  18  Jul  1961 ;  d  19  Jun  2000 

4b  Christopher;  b  1  Sep  1967;  m  -  (divorce  -)  and  d  26  Jul  2005  leaving  issue, 

1c  Norah  Marie;  b  13  Dec  1994 

1  b  Penelope  Marion;  b  8  Sep  1 969 

He  m,  secondly,  20  Sep  1997  Anne  Tuanjai  Pho-Ong 

He  m,  secondly,  Joyce  Hazel  Hanslowe  and  d  Mar  1942,  aged  48,  having  had  further  issue, 

la  Mary  (who  adopted  the  surname  Milne-McRae),  historian,  linguist  and  pianist,  onetime  competitor 
in  the  Tchaikovsky  Competition  and  sometime  State  Archivist  of  Tasmania;  b  19  Jul  1941 ;  m  -  McRae, 
but  he  d  without  issue 
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Arms 


7  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys. '  -  Song  of  Solomon  2:1 

Arms:  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  azure  a  cross  moline  between  four  fleur-de-lys  or  (for  MILNE),  second  and  third,  per 
fess,  gules  and  azure,  a  fess  ermine  between,  in  chief,  two  lions  heads  erased  or  and,  in  base,  a  dolphin  naiant 
embowed  argent  (for  SENIOR). 

Mantle  and  helm:  Above  the  shield  is  placed  a  chapeau  Gules  furred  Ermine  (in  respect  of  his  feudal  Barony  of 
Mordington),  thereon  a  Helm  befitting  his  degree  (a  great  tilting  helm)  with  a  mantling  Azure  doubled  Or. 

Crest:  On  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  the  head,  neck  and  wings  of  a  swan  bearing  in  its  beak  a  Tudor  rose  Proper  seeded 
Or. 

Motto:  'Honore  et  amore'  ('Honour  and  love),  derived  from  the  arms  of  Sir  Hugh  Hamersley  (1565-1636),  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  1627,  which  arms,  with  due  differences*,  were  granted  to  Thomas  Hammersley  (1747-1812)  in  1803. 

*Gules,  three  rams  heads  couped  erminois. 

'The  Rose  is  a  mystery  -  where  is  it  found? 

Is  it  anything  true?  Does  it  grow  on  the  ground? 

It  was  made  of  the  earth's  mould,  but  it  went  from  men's  eyes, 

And  its  place  is  a  secret,  and  shut  in  the  skies. 

In  the  Gardens  of  God,  in  the  daylight  divine 
Find  me  a  place  by  thee,  Mother  of  mine. ' 

From  'Rosa  Mystica’  by  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 
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The  Barony  of  Mordington 


Seal  of  William  de  Mordington  dated  1246  (Durham  University  Library  Archives  &  Special  Collections:  Medieval  seals 
based  on  Greenwell  &  Blair's  catalogue,  no.  2896) 

According  to  Black's  'Surnames  of  Scotland' the  name  'Mordington'  is  derived  from  the  'old  barony  of  the  same  name  in 
Berwickshire,  the  'tun'  of  a  Saxon  named  Mordyn,  Mording  or  Morthing.  William  de  Mordington,  the  first  recorded  of  the 
name,  appears  soon  after  1200  as  a  vassal  of  the  prior  of  Durham  (Raine*).  William  de  Morthington  held  part  of  the  vill 
of  Lamberton,  c.  1235,  was  Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II....  He  and  his  son,  Sir  Peter  de 
Mordingtoun,  are  frequent  witnesses  to  Coldingham  charters  (Raine*,  App.)...  The  family  appears  to  have  ended  in  an 
heiress,  the  afore-mentioned  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  de  Mordingtoun,  who  married  Henry  de  Haliburton. ' 

*'The  History  and  Antiquities  of  North  Durham...',  Rev.  James  Raine,  London,  1852. 


The  first  mention  of  Mordington  is  in  a  charter  (now  lost)  of  King  Edgar  (c.943-975)  of  England  granting  various  lands  in 
southern  Scotland,  including  Mordington,  to  Durham  cathedral;  this  grant  was  confirmed  by  William  Rufus  on  29 
August  1095  (Durham  University  Library  Archives  &  Special  Collections,  Durham  Cathedral  Muniments,  Miscellaneous 
Charter  559),  when  he  granted  Lothian  to  Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm  III,  King  of  Scots,  and  further  confirmed  by  Edgar  (c. 

1 074-1 1 07),  by  then  King  of  Scots,  in  1 098.  However,  the  original  charter  of  erection  of  the  feudal  or  territorial  Barony 
of  Mordington  (Berwickshire),  which  is  now  a  personal  title  as  a  consequence  of  the  Abolition  of  Feudal  Tenure  etc. 
etc.  (Scotland)  Act  2000  (but  see  below),  is  lost  at  a  date  before  1312  to  1329,  in  which  period  the  Barony  was 
resigned  by  Sir  Henry  de  Haliburton  (a  signatory  of  the  Ragman  Roll  of  1296  as  'tenaunt  le  Roi  du  counte  de  Berewyk ) 
and  his  spouse  Agnes  de  Morthingtoun  (evidently  the  heiress)  to  Robert  the  Bruce  for  re-grant  to  Thomas  Randolph, 

1st  Earl  of  Moray,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn  (1314)  and  was  Regent  of  Scotland  from 
1329.  It  seems  likely  that  the  barony  was  granted  to  Thomas  Randolph  after  he  and  Sir  James  Douglas  ('the  good  Sir 
James')  captured  Berwick-upon-Tweed  in  1318.  A  lordship  of  Mordington,  held  by  the  family  of  that  name,  is  referred  to 
in  charters  dating  from  the  time  of  Patrick,  5th  Earl  of  Dunbar  (1152-1232),  which  means  that  the  lordship/barony  of 
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Mordington  is  older  than  the  oldest  surviving  Scottish  peerage,  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  which  dates  from  about 
1235,  and  also  older  than  the  oldest  surviving  English  peerage,  the  barony  of  de  Ros,  which  dates  from  1265.  In  1335, 
on  the  death  of  John  Randolph,  3rd  Earl  of  Moray  (who  commanded  the  first  Scottish  division  at  the  battle  of  Halidon 
Hill,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  in  1333),  the  Barony  passed  via  an  heiress  from  the  Earls  of  Moray  to  the  Earls  of 
Dunbar  or  March  and  then  also  by  marriage  (as  dowry)  to  the  Douglas  family  of  Dalkeith,  later  Earls  of  Morton,  and 
was  held  by  that  family  from  1 372  until  1 636,  apart  from  a  period  of  forfeiture  between  1 581  and  1 585  when  it  was  held 
by  the  1st  and  2nd  Dukes  of  Lennox  and  1585  to  1588  when  it  was  held  by  Archibald  Douglas,  8th  Earl  of  Angus.  In 
1634  the  lands  of  Over  Mordington  were  detached  from  the  Barony  and  granted  to  Sir  James  Douglas  (second  son  of 
William  Douglas,  10th  Earl  of  Angus),  later  1st  Lord  Mordington  (which  title  became  extinct  in  1755),  and  in  1636  the 
Barony,  which  then  consisted  solely  of  the  lands  of  Nether  Mordington  (with  Edrington  House,  the  manor  place  of 
Nether  Mordington,  as  the  caput),  was  granted  to  Thomas  Ramsay  (of  the  family  of  Ramsay  of  Edington,  near 
Chirnside,  Berwickshire,  apparently  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Ramsay,  Earls  of  Dalhousie),  Minister  of  the  Kirk  at 
Foulden,  Berwickshire,  and  Helen  Kellie,  his  spouse,  to  be  held  in  free  regality  ('in  libera  regalitate).  The  Barony  was 
subsequently  owned  by  the  families  of  Douglas  of  Mordington  (1658-1685),  Douglas  (1685-1773),  Douglas  Watson 
(1773-1785),  Marshall  (1785-1834),  Soady  (1834-1864),  Chirnside  (1864-1939),  Sutherland  (1939-1949),  Edwards 
(1 949-1 962),  Robertson  (1962-1975)  and  Elphinston  (1975-1998)  until  it  was  acquired  jointly  by  the  present  owners  in 
1998  when  they  purchased  Edrington  House,  the  caput  (legal  head)  of  the  barony,  and  the  remaining  lands. 

The  Barony  of  Mordington  has  been  held  in  free  regality  ('in  libera  regalitate'),  that  is  as  a  palatine  lordship,  since  24th 
March  1381-2  when,  on  the  marriage  of  his  son,  James  (d.  before  May  1441),  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  future 
Robert  III,  Sir  James  Douglas  received  a  grant  of  Mordington  and  other  lands  from  Robert  II  in  free  regality,  with  the  4 
pleas  of  the  Crown  ('Scots  Peerage',  VI,  350  referring  to  Rea.  Honor,  de  Morton;  also  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  II, 

993  being  a  charter  of  confirmation  under  the  Great  Seal  dated  9th  July  1470  to  William  Douglas  of  Morton  and 
Whittingham  referring,  inter  alia,  to  the  'baroniam  de  Mordingtoun' and  to  grants  of  Mordington  'in  libera  regalitate'  by 
Robert  II  and  Robert  III). 

•  By  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal  dated  1 7th  October  1 540  (RMS,  III,  221 3)  the  Barony  of  Mordington  (held  in 
regality)  was  incorporated  into  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith.  Although  this  charter  was  later  declared  null  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  both  the  charters  of  22nd  April  1543  (RMS,  III,  2901)  and  2nd  June  1564  (RMS,  IV,  1535) 
confirm  the  existence  of  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Barony  of  Mordington  into  that 
regality. 

•  By  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal  dated  13th  December  1581  (RMS,  V,  294)  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith  was 
incorporated  into  the  Dukedom  of  Lennox. 

•  By  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal  dated  29th  January  1585-6  (RMS,  V,  908)  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith  was 
dissolved  from  the  Dukedom  of  Lennox  and  granted  to  Archibald  Douglas,  8th  Earl  of  Angus.  Note  that  this 
proves  that  a  regality  that  was  incorporated  into  another  regality  (a  Dukedom  held  in  regality  in  this 

case)  retained  its  separate  identity  as  a  regality.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case  then  it  would  have  been 

necessary  to  recreate  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith  by  Crown  Charter,  as  opposed  to  just  detaching  that 

regality  from  the  Dukedom  of  Lennox. 

•  On  the  death  of  Archibald  Douglas,  8th  Earl  of  Angus,  on  4th  August  1588  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith  devolved 
upon  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven  (Scots  Peerage’,  VI,  371),  who  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Morton. 

•  By  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal  dated  23rd  August  1634  (RMS,  IX,  214;  RSI/41  ff.  128v-131v)  William 
Douglas,  6th  Earl  of  Morton,  resigned  lands  within  the  Barony  of  Mordington  (being  the  lands  of  Over 
Mordington  and  others)  into  the  hands  of  the  King  for  re-grant  to  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Mordington,  second  son 
of  William  Douglas,  10th  Earl  of  Angus. 

•  By  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal  dated  13th  September  1636  (RMS,  IX,  589;  C2/55/2,  no.  245;  RSI/45  ff. 
144-146)  William  Douglas,  6th  Earl  of  Morton,  resigned  the  remaining  lands  of  the  Barony  of  Mordington  (being 
the  lands  of  Nether  Mordington,  dissolved  from  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith)  into  the  hands  of  the  King  for  re-grant 
to  Thomas  Ramsay,  Minister  of  the  Kirk  at  Foulden,  and  Helen  Kellie,  his  spouse,  to  be  held  by  the  said 
Thomas  Ramsay  and  Helen  Kellie,  his  spouse,  'in  libera  regalitate'.  Note  that  the  fact  that  the  petitioner  has 
been  recognized  as  Baron  of  Mordington  means  that  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Lyon  has  determined  that 

the  Barony  of  Mordington  (and,  necessarily,  any  right  of  regality  parcel  with  the  barony)  passed  to 

Thomas  Ramsay  and  from  him  to  his  successors  in  title,  including  the  petitioner. 

•  This  Regality,  which  was  not  a  new  regality  but,  in  effect,  a  confirmation  of  the  regality  which  had  existed  since 
1381-2,  was  confirmed  by  a  Crown  Charter  of  Resignation  and  Confirmation  in  1856(C2/256  fo.  97,  no.  256  - 
see  page  98,  line  23)  and  has  been  held  by  the  successors  in  title  ever  since,  though  regality  jurisdiction  was 
(purportedly)  reduced  (in  1747)  and  then  abolished  (in  2004).  The  successors  in  title  to  Thomas  Ramsay  being 
Douglas  of  Mordington  (1658-1685),  Douglas  (1685-1773),  Douglas  Watson  (1773-1785),  Marshall  (1785- 
1834),  Soady  (1834-1864),  Chirnside  (1864-1939),  Sutherland  (1939-1949),  Edwards  (1949-1962),  Robertson 
(1962-1 975),  Elphinston  (1 975-1 998),  when  it  was  acquired  jointly  by  the  petitioner  and  his  wife. 
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In  this  context,  Claims  of  Jurisdictions  [1 748]  5  Brn  750,  ‘Decisions  of  The  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  Collected  by 
James  Burnett,  Lord  Monboddo’  (http://www.bailii.org/scot/cases/ScotCS/1748/Brn050750-0930.htmh  states:  'It  was 
likewise  understood,  that,  if  the  whole  regality  was  alienated,  the  right  of  regality  would  go  to  the  purchaser...'  As  with 
an  ordinary  barony,  this  must  have  happened  sub  silentio  in  the  absence  of  express  mention.  Thus,  the  regality 
created  in  1381-2  has  passed  to  each  successive  owner  of  the  barony  even  in  the  absence  of  express  mention. 
Halliday  in  his  'Conveyancing  Law  and  Practice'  states  (p.  289)  that:  A  conveyance  of  the  lands  carries  the  barony  and 
its  bundle  of  rights  without  express  mention.  Conversely,  a  conveyance  of  part  of  the  lands  does  not  carry  the  barony 
or,  without,  express  mention,  any  additional  rights  associated  with  it. ' 

Two  possible  arguments  have  been  suggested  concerning  the  validity  of  the  grant  of  regality  in  1636.  Firstly,  that  the 
grant  of  a  new  regality  required  the  personal  signature  of  the  king  (because  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  had  no 
authority  to  grant  something  new;  that  is,  alienate  Crown  rights)  and,  secondly,  that  a  subject  could  not  create  a  lord  of 
regality.*  However,  the  regality  was  not  a  new  regality  because  the  Barony  of  Mordington  had  been  held  in  regality 
since  1381-2  (so  there  was  no  creation  of  a  new  regality,  merely  the  transfer  of  an  existing  regality,  and  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer  could  receive  resignations  and  make  re-grants  of  existing  subjects)  and,  in  any  event,  in  1407  the  Earl 
of  Douglas  bestowed  regality  rights  over  Buittle,  Preston  and  Borgue  on  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  (see  Alexander 
Grant’s  ‘Franchises  North  of  the  Border p.  14  and  Reg.  Honor,  de  Morton,  vol.  II,  p.  203),  which  shows  that  a  lord  of 
regality  could  in  fact  transfer  regality  rights  over  part  of  his  lands  to  another  person.  In  addition,  an  ordinary  baron  could 
not  create  a  baron  (as  such)  but  he  certainly  could  create  a  baron  (in  effect)  by  selling  his  barony.  The  charter  of  1386 
(Rea.  Honor,  de  Morton,  vol.  II,  p.  154)  which  purportedly  erected  the  regalities  of  Dalkeith  and  Morton  is  key  because 
while  it  erects  the  various  lands  and  baronies  referred  to  into  one  barony  and  regality  of  Dalkeith  ( 'in  unam  integram  et 
liberam  baroniam  et  in  liberam  regaliam  feu  regalitatem)  there  are  no  parallel  words  of  erection  for  the  lands  and 
baronies  of  the  purported  regality  of  Morton  (i.e.  the  baronies  of  Morton  and  Mordington  and  lands  of  Whittinghame), 
probably  because  these  lands  and  baronies  were  held  not  of  the  King  but  of  the  Earl  of  March.**  The  erroneous 
reference  to  a  regality  of  Morton  being  erected  at  that  date  (in  Alexander  Grant’s  ‘Franchises  North  gf  the  Border p. 

37)  appears  to  have  arisen  because  the  service  due  from  the  relevant  lands  and  baronies  (one  silver  penny)  was  to  be 
paid  at  Morton.  While  these  lands  and  baronies  were  held  in  regality  they  were  not  united  into  one  regality,  which 
means  that  the  Barony  of  Mordington  was  originally  held  on  its  own  in  regality.  This  is  significant  because  when  the 
Barony  of  Mordington  was  dissolved  from  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith  in  1636  (into  which  it  was  incorporated  in  1540), 
what  was  dissolved  from  that  regality  was  what  was  incorporated  into  that  regality  in  the  first  place;  a  barony  held  in 
regality.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  because,  as  Croft  Dickinson  makes  clear  ('The  Court  Book  of  the  Barony  of  Carnwath 
1523-1542',  p.  xxxvii,  I),  a  barony,  being  impartible  and  indestructible  (p.  xxxii,  xxxvi)***,  retained  its  separate  legal 
identity  (and  its  separate  court)  unless  united  'in  unam  et  integram  baroniam',****  which  is  why  the  Barony  of 
Mordington  continued  to  exist  as  a  separate  legal  entity  even  after  it  had  been  incorporated  into  the  Regality  of 
Dalkeith;  that  legal  entity  was  a  barony  held  in  regality.  The  barony  held  in  regality  was  a  creation  of  the  Crown  (in 
1381/2)  so  it  would  have  been  creating  'something  new'  to  have  split  off  the  regality  rights  from  that  barony,  not  the 
other  way  round.  But  these  arguments  are  academic  in  any  event  in  view  of  the  resignation  and  confirmation  (which  is 
a  re-grant)  by  Crown  Charter  in  1856. 

*There  is  a  logical  problem  with  this  assertion.  As  explained  below,  there  is  no  question  that  a  lord  of  regality  exercised 
aN  the  powers  of  the  Crown  (excluding  the  right  to  try  treason),  and  this  must  have  included  the  right  to  create  a 
regality  (since  the  Crown  had  this  right).  Only  the  Crown  could  create  a  regality  within  the  royalty  (within  the  king's 
jurisdiction)  but  this  did  not  necessarily  apply  to  lords  of  regalities  creating  regalities  within  their  own  regalities  (as  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  did  in  1407).  So  not  only  is  it  logical  that  lords  of  regality  could  create  regalities  within  their  own 
regality,  but  we  have  an  actual  example  of  this  being  done. 

**The  Earldom  of  Dunbar/March  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown  in  1435  (RPS,  1435/3)  so  the  Barony  of  Mordington  was 
held  of  the  Crown  from  that  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  barony  held  of  an  earl  simply  'morphed'  into  a  barony 
held  of  the  king,  thus  showing  that  baronies  held  of  earls  or  other  feudal  overlords  were  the  exact  equivalent  of 
baronies  held  of  the  king;  they  simply  had  a  different  feudal  superior. 

***See  also  Peter  McIntyre,  'Introduction  to  Scottish  Legal  History',  Ch.  XXVIII,  'The  Franchise  Courts',  p.  375,  where 
he  states  'It  required  a  royal  grant  to  create  a  baron  court;  once  created  it  was  impartible  and  indestructible;  only  a 
royal  act,  the  Heritable  Jurisdcitions  Act  1747  (20  Geo.  II  c.43)  could  limit  the  franchise  jurisdiction  of  the  baron  court. ' 
and  APS,  ii,  49,  c.  1 6  (1 457)  where  it  was  enacted  'Item,  as  to  regalities,  it  is  statute  and  ordained  that  all  privileges 
and  freedoms  be  kept  as  they  were  founded. '  Note  also  that  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith,  including  the  Barony  of 
Mordington  (held  in  regality)  was,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1567  (NAS,  PA2/10,  II,  ff.30r-33v.),  protected  from 

any  form  ( 'any  manner  of  wav'-  see  below)  of  revocation  for  all  time  ( 'On  the  which  day  our  sovereign  lady,  with 
the  advice  of  the  three  estates  other  realm  in  this  present  parliament,  ratifies,  approves  and  confirms,  for  her  highness 
and  successors,  the  charter  and  infeftment  made  and  granted  by  her  majesty  to  her  trusted  cousin  and  counsellor 
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James,  earl  of  Morton,  lord  Dalkeith  etc.,  and  Dame  Elizabeth  Douglas,  his  spouse,  the  longer  liver  of  them,  their  male 
heirs  contained  in  the  said  infeftment  and  assignees,  of  all  and  sundry  the  lands,  lordship  and  regality  of  Dalkeith  and 
earldom  of  Morton,  which  is  specified  and  contained  at  length  in  the  said  infeftment  of  the  date  at  Edinburgh,  1 7 
October  1564,  and  all  and  sundry  points,  articles  and  privileges  thereof,  and  discerns  the  same  to  be  as  good  and 
sufficient  to  the  said  James,  earl  of  Morton  and  Elizabeth,  his  spouse,  the  longest  liver  of  them,  their  male  heirs 
contained  therein  and  assignees,  for  possessing  and  enjoying  of  the  said  lands,  lordship,  earldom 
and  regality  perpetual  I  v  in  alj  time  coming,  as  if  the  same  had  been  given  and  granted  by  her  majesty  after  her  lawful 
and  perfect  age  of  25  years  complete,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  three  estates  of  her  realm,  notwithstanding 
our  sovereign  lady's  revocation  made  in  this  present  parliament  or  to  be  made  in  any  time  hereafter^  under 

which  said  infeftment  shall  never  be  comprehended  by  any,  manner  gl  way,;). 

Note,  in  this  context,  that  the  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1469  (RPS,  A1 469/2).  by  which,  in  perpetuity,  the  heir  to 
the  throne  automatically  becomes  Duke  of  Rothesay  on  birth  or  on  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  mother  or  father, 
and  by  which  any  alienation  (without  due  consideration  and  consent)  is  deemed  void,  is  still  held  to  be  good  law  (if  it 
wasn't  then  then  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  not  be  Duke  of  Rothesay).  So,  if  the  Act  of  1469  which  governs  succession 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Rothesay  (a  regality)  in  perpetuity  is  still  vaild  then  the  Act  of  1567  which  protects  the  Barony  of 
Mordington  (a  regality)  in  perpetuity  must  also  still  be  valid.  Further,  since  the  Dukedom  of  Rothesay  (a  feudal  barony 
and  regality  as  per  ’Complete  Peerage’,  2nd  Ed.,  vol.  XI,  p.  208,  n.  b)  is  deemed  to  be  a  peerage  it  follows  that  the 
Barony  of  Mordington  (a  feudal  barony  and  regality)  must  also  be  a  peerage. 

Note  also  that  a  charter  of  20/6/1589  (RMS,  V,  1674)  granted  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith,  including  the  barony  of 
Mordington,  to  William  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  and  to  a  series  of  heirs,  whom  failing  'to  the  assignees  of  said  earl 
whatsoever'.  According  to  J.  F.  Riddell,  in  his  'Inquiry  into  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Scottish  Peerages'  (Edinburgh, 

1862,  Vol.  I,  p.  208-211)  this  power  of  assignation  would  have  been  enough  to  allow  the  simple  conveyance  of  a 
personal  peerage  title  to  an  assignee,  as  happened  with  Cardross  ('Complete  Peerage',  2nd  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  18-19),  so 
would  logically  have  been  enough  to  allow  the  sale  of  a  feudal  barony  held  in  regality  to  a  purchaser  (being  an 
assignee).  In  other  words,  if  the  Earl  of  Morton  had  the  power  to  assign  the  Barony  of  Mordington  to  an  assignee  at  all, 
he  must  also  have  had  the  power  to  assign  the  Barony  with  its  impartible  regality  jurisdiction.  Where  there  was  no 
power  of  assignation  in  the  patent  of  a  personal  peerage,  the  personal  signature  of  the  King  was  necessary  to  change 
the  destination  (see  'Complete  Peerage',  Vol.  X,  p.  7,  n.  (e)  and  J.  F.  Riddell,  'Inquiry  into  the  Law  and  Practice  in 
Scottish  Peerages',  Edinburgh,  1862,  Vol.  II,  p.  813  and  Vol.  I.  p.  61)  as  per  the  Privy  Council  Register  (March,  1615). 

****Although,  for  instance,  the  various  elements  of  the  Dukedom  (or  rather  Duchy)  of  Rothesay,  such  as  the  Barony  of 
Renfrew,  have  retained  their  separate  identities  even  though  they  were  'perpetuis  temporibus  futuris  uniantur, 
incorporentur  et  annexentur'  ( 'united,  incorporated  and  annexed  for  all  time  coming )  into  the  Dukedom  in  1 469 
('Complete  Peerage',  2nd  Ed.,  vol.  XI,  p.  208,  n.  b). 
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Palatinates  and  regalities  -  status,  rights  and  powers 


Palatinates  (or  regalities  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland)  were  usually  lawless  border  regions  granted  to  a  high-ranking 
noble  who  was  given  royal  jurisdiction  to  enable  him  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  palatinate  ('palatine'  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  palatium,  that  is  'palace'),  and  he  reigned  within  his  lands  legally  as  a  'reguli'  or  'little  king'  (according  to 
Lord  Bankton*,  'An  Institute  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland',  II,  III,  para.  83,  where  he  refers  to  a  regality  as  a  'royal  dignity'’). 
'Hence  owners  of  counties  palatine  were  formerly  said  to  have  "jura  regalia"  in  their  counties  as  fully  as  the  king  in  his 
palace' (1  Bl.  Comm.  117);  that  is,  they  exercised  full  royal  power. 

*Lord  Bankton  is  an  ‘institutional  writer’  which  means  that  his  works  are  regarded  as  authoritative  in  Scottish  courts  of 
law. 


Tit.  HI.  Fees,  Kobie  or  ignoble.  The  Regalia.  5 
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thcfe  werfe  baronies  and  regalities ;  and  anciently  all  nobility,  in  the 
modern  dates,  proceeded  from  fuch  fees:  thus  the  tide  of  Baron  in¬ 
cluded  that  of  Duke,  Marquis  and  Earl,  as  well  as  that  of  Lord. 
Ail  barons  were  equally  infilled,  as  lords  of  parliament,  to  fit  and 
vote  in  it ;  the  three  eftates,  confiding  of  the  clergy,  barons  and 
commifTioncrs  of  borows',  as  1  have  fhown  elfe where1*,  Sonic  per- 
fons  of  greater  merit  or  interdt  with  the  fovcrcign,  were  inverted 
with  higher  privileges  than  barons,  by  erection  of  their  lands  into 
regalities.  This  royal  dignity  implied  an  ample  jurifdidiion,  extend¬ 
ing  even  to  capital  crimes,  and,  in  tome  particulars,  exclufivc  of  the 
king’s  judges  ordinary,  ortherifTs;  fo  that  they  were  Reguli ,  or  little 
kings;  hence  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  royalty  and  regality*: 
the  Royalty  were  thole  parts  which  were  immediately  fubjeft  to  the 
king’s  judges;  the  Regality,  where  the  king’s  judges  had  no  accefs, 
unlefs,  on  particular  occafions,  it  was  indulged  them  by  fpecial  rta- 
tutes  a.  Hence,  likewite,  the  privilege  of  Repledging,  competent  to 
lords  and  bailies  of  regality,  took  place. 


Lord  Bankton,  'An  Institute  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland'  (1751  -53),  II,  III,  para.  83 

In  his  'History  of  Scotland' Mm  Hill  Burton  (1809-1881),  Historiographer  Royal  (1867-1881),  stated  (vol.  viii,  p.  516) 
that  a  regality  was  'a  separate  little  kingdom  carved  out  of  the  realm,  where  a  great  man  was  indulged  with  a  gift  of 
supreme  [i.e.  royal]  authority'. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  an  institutional  writer  regarded  as  authoritative  in  Scottish  courts  of  law,  states  that  Lords  of 
Regality  in  Scotland  had  the  same  powers  as  Earls  Palatine  in  England  (Nisbet,  ‘System  of  Heraldry’,  vol.  II,  p.  46)  and 
he  also  says  ( 'Observations',  47)  that  A  lord  of  regality  is  Regulus,  a  little  king,  and  takes  off  the  people  from  an 
immediate  dependence  on  the  king'.  Thus  a  regality  was  a  kingdom  and  the  title  'lord  of  regality'  was  a  royal  title.  Note 
that  the  caput  or  head  of  a  regality  was  technically  a  palatium,  that  is  a  palace  or  'seat  of  royal  authority'  (Nisbet, 
'System  of  Heraldry',  Vol.  II,  Part  IV,  p.  46). 

'Regality  powers  were  superior  to  those  traditionally  exercised  by  earls  within  the  old  earldoms'.  (Alexander  Grant, 
‘Franchises  North  of_ the  Border’,  p.  39) 

For  use  of  the  style  ‘Palatine’  in  Scotland  see  'Complete  Peerage' ,  vol.  12A,  pp.  389-391 ,  which  refers  to  David 
Stewart,  5th  Earl  of  Strathearn,  and  his  successors  being  called  ‘Earl  Palatine  of  Strathearn’ following  the  erection  of 
that  earldom  into  a  regality  in  1371.  In  his  paper  War,  lordship  and  community  in  Norhamshire'  ( 'Liberties  and 
Indentities  in  the  Medieval  British  Isles',  The  Boydell  Press,  Woodbridge,  2008,  Ed.  Michael  Prestwich)  M.  L.  Holford 
writes  (p.  79):  'Norhamshire,  in  contrast,  was  an  administrative  unit,  a  'comitatus',  in  its  own  right,  with  its  own  sheriff, 
who  also  acted  as  escheator  and  usually  as  constable  of  Norham  castle.  It  had  its  own  coroner  and  its  own  liberty  court 
(comitatus),  broadly  equivalent  to  the  county  court  elsewhere  in  England.  By  at  least  the  fourteenth  century,  it  has  its 
own  exchequer  and  term-days  for  the  payment  of  rents.  Its  civil  and  criminal  courts  also  appear  to  have  been  largely 
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self-contained;  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  said  to  be  customary  that  the  people  of  Norhamshire  should  not  have  to 
leave  their  'county'  to  attend  an  eyre  in  Durham.' Thus  a  palatine  lordship  or  regality  equated  to  a  county  or  'comitatus' 
elsewhere,  based  on  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  equivalent  to  the  sheriff  of  a  county,  and  was  even  described  as 
such  (a  'county'),  and  it  follows  that  the  lord  of  a  palatinate  or  regality  can  therefore  correctly  be  described  as  a  'count 
palatine'  or  'earl  palatine'  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  continent  (the  Latin  for  'county'  and  'earldom',  and  an  earl  was 
usually  an  earl  of  a  county,  is  'comitatus'). 

'St,  Andrews  as  it  was  and  as  it  is'  (Grierson,  James,  3rd  Ed.,  G  S  Tullis,  Cupar,  1838,  p.54)  states  with  regard  to  the 
powers  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  as  a  lord  of  regality  and  count  palatine  (they  were  one  and  the  same  thing): 
'The  temporal  power  and  dignity  of  the  archbishop  seem  to  have  been  no  less  ample  than  his  ecclesiastical:  for, 
according  to  Martine,  he  was  both  count  palatine  and  lord  of  regality.  By  the  former  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  power  of 
conferring  honours  like  a  sovereign,  with  a  chancellor  under  him  in  a  temporal  capacity;  and,  by  the  latter,  he  had  a 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  both  of  great  extent.  He  could  judge  in  all  civil  causes,  says  the  same  author,  which  are 
competent  to  the  Court  of  Session,  except  these  four:  reductions,  suspensions,  improbations  and  redemptions.  He 
could  take  cognizance  of  all  crimes  committed  within  his  regality,  such  as  theft  or  murder,  and  upon  conviction  of  the 
criminal,  the  escheat  of  his  effects  fell  to  the  archbishop.  [...]  By  a  tax  roll  of  1665,  if  appears  that  the  archbishop  had  at 
that  time,  holding  lands  of  him,  one  marquis,  fifteen  earls,  three  viscounts  and  five  temporal  lords,  besides  many 
considerable  persons  of  inferior  rank.'  Thus,  the  Archbishop  was,  like  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  a  Count  Palatine  even 
though  he  did  not  hold  a  temporal  earldom. 

In  England  the  Palatine  Counties  of  Chester  and  Durham,  for  example,  were  created  to  administer  the  border  areas 
between  England  and  Wales  and  England  and  Scotland  respectively.  The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  still  retains  certain 
palatine  powers  relating  to  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

The  Palatinate  of  Durham  was  ruled  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  known  as  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Durham  until 
the  passing  of  The  Durham  (County  Palatine)  Act  1836.  reflecting  the  fact  that  palatine  lords  were  legally  sovereign 
princes  of  their  domains,  from  which  the  royal  authority  was  excluded,  although  the  lord  of  the  palatinate  still  owed 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign  ('There  are  two  kings  in  England,  namely,  the  lord  king  of  England  wearing  a  crown  in  sign 
of  his  regality,  and  the  lord  bishop  of  Durham  wearing  a  mitre  in  place  of  a  crown  in  sign  of  his  regality  in  the  diocese  of 
Durham'  -  William  de  St.  Botolph,  1302,  Public  Record  Office,  London,  Assize  Roll  226,  m.  Id). 

'Anthony  [Bek],  Prince-Bishop  of  Durham,  one  of  the  chief  potentates  of  his  age,  and  "the  prowdest  Lorde  in 
Christie ntie. "  "No  man  in  all  the  Realm,  except  the  King,  did  equal  him  for  habit,  behaviour,  and  military  pomp:  and  he 
was  more  versed  in  State  affairs  than  in  ecclesiastical  duties;  ever  assisting  the  King  most  powerfully  in  his  wars; 
having  sometimes  in  Scotland  26  Standard  Bearers,  and  of  his  ordinary  Retinue  140  Knights,  so  that  he  was  thought  to 
be  rather  a  temporal  Prince  than  a  priest  or  Bishop. "  -  Dugdale.  As  Prince  Palatine,  there  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
single  attribute  of  sovereignty  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  levied  taxes;  raised  troops;  sate  in  judgment  of  life  and 
death;  coined  money;  instituted  corporations  by  charter;  created  Barons,  who  formed  his  council  or  Parliament,  and 
granted  fairs  and  markets.  He  was  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  seas  or  waters  within  or  adjoining  the  Palatinate; 
impressed  ships  for  war;  and  had  Vice-Admirals  and  Courts  of  Admiralty.  Nor  was  aught  wanting  of  the  state  and 
dignity  of  Royalty.  Nobles  addressed  him  only  on  bended  knee;  and  knights  waited  bare-headed  in  his  presence- 
chamber.  His  wealth  was  enormous,  and  his  expenditure  as  magnificent  as  his  income. '  (The  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
'The  Battle  Abbey  Rolf,  vol.  I,  p.  121). 

According  to  Burke's  'Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages',  the  Palatine  Earldom  of  Chester  was  granted  in  1 070  to  Hugh  de 
Abrincis  (d'Avranches),  otherwise  'Hugh  Lupus'  or  'Hugh  the  Fat',  by  William  the  Conqueror  'to  hold  as  freely  by  the 
sword  as  the  King  himself  held  England  by  the  crown',  that  is  with  complete  royal  jurisdiction.  In  Scotland,  the  legal 
term  'in  libera  regalitate'  conferred  all  the  powers  exercised  by  the  king,  excluding  only  the  right  to  try  treason,  but 
including  complete  criminal  jurisdiction,  including  the  power  to  try  the  Four  Pleas  of  the  Crown  (murder,  rape,  arson 
and  robbery).  The  Palatine  Earldom  of  Chester  had  its  own  parliament  until  1543  and  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham 
had  its  own  court  system  until  1971.  See  also  the  Paladins  or  Peers  of  Charlemagne,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was 
Roland. 

The  powers  exercised  (and  still  exercised  in  some  ways)  by  earls  and  dukes  palatine  in  England  and  Lords  of  Regality 
in  Scotland  were  unquestionably  royal  and  were  at  least  equal  to  those  exercised  by  the  Princes  of  or  within  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  By  any  normal  usage  of  the  word,  therefore,  earls  and  dukes  palatine  in  England  and  Lords  of  Regality 
in  Scotland  were  and  are  princes,  if  not  actually  kings.  In  legal  terms,  such  people  were/are  certainly  princes  in 
accordance  with  the  original  meaning  of  the  word;  that  is,  the  original  Latin  word  'princeps'. 
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The  arms  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  These  arms  include  a  crazier  and  sword  in  saltire,  as  opposed  to  the  two  croziers 
in  saltire  borne  by  other  (non-palatine)  Bishops,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  bishop's  mitre  issuing  out  of  a  coronet.  This 
is  not  a  crest  as  such  because  in  heraldic  theory  clerics  do  not  fight  and  so  cannot  use  helmets  in  their  arms  or, 
consequently,  have  a  crest  (which  surmounts  the  helmet),  but  equates  to  the  coronet  which  surmounts  the  shield  in  the 
arms  of  a  peer.  These  two  additaments,  the  sword  and  the  coronet,  symbolized  the  temporal  power  of  the  Bishop  as  a 
palatine  lord  or  count  palatine.  The  coronet  is  often  referred  to  as  a  crest  coronet  or  a  ducal  coronet  but  the  design 
seems  to  vary;  the  first  or  left-hand  seems  to  be  a  ducal  coronet  (strawberry  leaves),  the  second  and  fourth  seem  to  be 
the  same  as  currently  used  by  grandchildren  of  the  sovereign  (strawberry  leaves  and  fleur-de  lys)  and  the  third  seems 
to  be  the  coronet  of  a  marquess  (strawberry  leaves  and  pearls).  One  Bishop  of  Durham,  Nathaniel  Crew,  3rd  Baron 
Crew,  showed  an  earl's  coronet.  On  this  basis,  it  would  appear  that  temporal  (i.e.  non-clerical)  earls/counts  palatine  in 
England  were  entitled  to  use  the  coronet  of  an  earl,  as  demonstrated  by  the  seal  used  by  the  2nd  Lord  Baltimore 
(1 605-1 675),  which  was  subsequently  adopted  as  the  seal  of  the  state  of  Maryland.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated  1 6/8/2012 
Portcullis  Pursuivant  (College  of  Arms,  London)  wrote  that,  in  his  view,  'the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  entitled  to  a  ducal 
coronet  in  addition  to  a  mitre  by  reason  of  his  former  secular  status  as  a  palatine',  so  even  a  former  lord  palatine  is 
entitled  to  a  ducal  coronet. 


The  seal  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  originally  sent  from  England  at  the  time  of  settlement,  showing  the  earl's  coronet 
used  by  the  2nd  Lord  Baltimore,  to  whom  Maryland  was  granted  by  Charles  I  in  1632.  The  statute  adopting  the  seal 
states  'Above  the  shield  is  placed  an  Earl's  coronet  (indicating  that  though  only  a  baron  in  England,  Calvert  was  an  earl 
or  count  palatine  in  Maryland)'.  The  crown  charter  granting  Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore  grants,  against  the  heading 
'Jurisdiction  of  a  Count  Palatine',  'all  and  singular  the  like,  and  as  ample  rights,  jurisdictions,  privileges,  prerogatives, 
royalties,  liberties,  immunities,  royall  [sic]  rights  and  franchises  of  what  kind  soever  temporal,  as  well  as  by  sea,  as  by 
land,  within  the  county,  iles,  iletts,  and  limits  aforesaid;  to  have,  exercise ,  use  and  enjoy  the  same,  as  amply  as  any 
Bishop  of  Durham,  within  the  Bishoprick,  or  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  in  our  Kingdome  of  England,  hath  at  any  time 
heretofore  had,  held,  used,  or  enjoyed,  or  of  right  ought,  or  might  have  had,  held,  used  or  enjoyed. '  Note  also  that  the 
same  charter  grants,  as  a  count  palatine,  'the  free  and  absolute  power  [...j  to  conferre  favours,  rewards  and  honours, 
upon  such  inhabitants  within  the  Province  aforesaid,  as  shall  deserve  the  same,  and  to  invest  them,  with  what  titles 
and  dignities  soever,  as  he  shall  think  fit  (so  as  they  be  not  such  as  are  now  used  in  England). '  This  conferred  the  right 
to  create  a  colonial  nobility  (Browne,  William  Hand  (1890),  'George  Calvert  and  Cecilius  Calvert  Barons  Baltimore  of 
Baltimore),  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Company,  p.  36).  On  p.  37  it  states:  'This  charter,  as  Gardiner  has  well 
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remarked,  provided  for  a  consitutional  government  according  to  the  ideas  of  James  and  of  Charles.  There  was  to  be  a 
hereditary  feudal  monarchy,  surrounded  by  a  body  of  nobility  deriving  its  rank,  dignities  and  privileges  from  the  prince 
as  the  fountain  of  honour.  The  law-making  power  was  vested  in  the  prince,  not  in  the  people,  who  could  only  advise 
and  assent  or  dissent.  The  proprietary  lacked  no  single  royal  power;  his  title  ran  'Cecilius,  Absolute  Lord  of  Maryland 
and  Avalon'  and  the  only  difference  between  him  and  an  independent  sovereign  was  the  acknowledgment  of  fealty 
typified  by  the  tender  of  the  arrows  and  the  reservation  of  the  fifths  of  gold  and  silver.  ’  See  also  the  charter  of  Charles  II 
in  relation  to  Carolina  dated  30/6/1665  which  grants  similar  palatine  powers. 

In  his  'A  Complete  Guide  to  Heraldry'  (1909,  p.  604)  Arthur  Fox-Davies  wrote:  'The  Bishopric  of  Durham,  until  the 
earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a  Palatinate,  and  in  earlier  times  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  who  had  their  own 
parliament  and  Barons  of  the  Palatinate,  exercised  a  jurisdiction  and  regality,  limited  in  extent  certainly,  but  little  short 
in  fact  or  effect  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  If  ever  any  ecclesiastic  can  be  correctly  said  to  have  enjoyed  temporal 
power,  the  Bishops  of  Durham  can  be  so  described.  The  Prince-Bishops  of  the  Continent  had  no  such  attributes  of 
regality  vested  in  themselves  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Bishops  of  Durham.  These  were  in  truth  kings  within  their 
bishoprics,  and  even  to  the  present  day  though  modern  geographies  and  modern  social  legislation  have  divided  the 
bishopric  into  other  divisions  one  still  hears  the  term  employed  of  "within"  or  "without"  the  bishopric.  The  result  of  this 
temporal  power  enjoyed  by  the  Bishops  of  Durham  is  seen  in  their  heraldic  achievement.  In  place  of  the  two  crosiers  in 
saltire  behind  the  shield,  as  used  by  the  other  bishops,  the  Bishops  of  Durham  place  a  sword  and  a  crosier  in  saltire 
behind  their  shield  to  signify  both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  mitre  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is 
heraldically  represented  with  the  rim  encircled  by  a  ducal  coronet,  and  it  has  thereby  become  usual  to  speak  of  the 
coronetted  mitre  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham;  but  it  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the  coronet  formed  no  part  of  the 
actual  mitre,  and  probably  no  mitre  has  ever  existed  in  which  the  rim  has  been  encircled  by  a  coronet.  But  the  Bishops 
of  Durham,  by  virtue  of  their  temporal  status,  used  a  coronet,  and  by  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  status  used  a  mitre, 
and  the  representation  of  both  of  these  at  one  and  the  same  time  has  resulted  in  the  coronet  being  placed  to  encircle 
the  rim  of  the  mitre.  The  result  has  been  that,  heraldically,  they  are  now  always  represented  as  one  and  the  same 
article. ' 

Earls  and  bishops  palatine  (in  England)  and  lords  of  regality  (in  Scotland)  therefore  had  the  right  to  create  their  own 
barons;  that  is,  effectively,  to  create  franchise  baronial  jurisdictions  out  of  their  own  franchise  palatine/regality 
jurisdiction.  The  Barons  of  the  Earldom  of  Chester  were,  in  order  of  seniority:  The  Baron  of  Halton,  the  Baron  of 
Mantalto  (Hawarden),  the  Baron  of  Wich  Maldebeng  (Nantwich),  the  Baron  of  Malpas,  the  Baron  of  Shipbrook,  the 
Baron  of  Dunham  Massey,  the  Baron  of  Kinderton  and  the  Baron  of  Stockport.  The  barons  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durham  included  the  Hyltons  of  Hylton  Castle,  the  Bulmers  of  Branceoeth  Castle,  the  Conyers  of  Sockburne 
(Sockbum),  the  Hansards  of  Evenwood,  the  Lumleys  of  Lumlev  Castle  and  the  Nevilles  of  Rabv  Castle. 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  Professor  Croft  Dickinson  (1897-1963),  the  leading  academic  authority  on  Scottish  feudal 
baronies,  states  in  his  introduction  to  'The  Court  Book  of  the  Barony  of  Carnwath  1523-1542"'  (p.  lix):  'Finally,  in 
considering  these  grants  of  rights  of  public  justice  it  is  clear  that  the  tenant  received  them  from  his  lord  because  his 
social  position  entitled  him  to  them,  because,  in  fact,  he  was  already  a  "baron"  as  the  word  was  understood  in  feudal 
society.  He  might  not  hold  of  the  King;  he  might  not  hold  in  liberam  baroniam.  Nevertheless  his  jurisdiction  was 
baronial  and  while  bearing  Craig's  caveat  in  mind,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  those  tenants  who  held  of  an  earl  or 
lord  and  who  had  a  right  of  furca  and  fossa  were  'barons'.  The  jurisdiction  must  be  our  test,  irrespective  of  whether  that 
jurisdiction  was  derived  from  an  earl  or  king. '  See  also  p.  I,  n.  2,  where  he  gives  examples  of  baronies  held  of  earls 
(e.g.  Newdosk  held  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Cowie  held  of  the  Earl  of  Errol)  and  of  grants  by  earls  'in  liberam 
baroniam',  and  p.  lii,  where  he  states  'It  is  clear  that  in  certain  cases  the  earls  granted  lands  to  be  held  of  them  with 
rights  of  public  justice,  and  that  their  "barons"  regarded  these  rights  as  being  derived  directly  from  the  earl  who,  to 
them,  was  "regulus"  if  not  "rex".  An  example  of  a  barony  granted  by  a  Lord  of  Regality  is  Muckart  which  was  granted  by 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  (Sir  Thomas  Innes  of  Learney,  'Robes  of  the  Feudal  Baronage  of  Scotland',  P.S.A.S, 
Vol.  LXXIX,  p.117,  n.  2). 

‘Described  by  Sir  Malcolm  Innes  of  Edingight,  formerly  Lord  Lyon,  as  'the  most  authoritative  account  of  the  formation 
and  functions  of  baronies  in  Scotland,  'The  Scottish  Genealogist',  vol.  47,  June  2000,  pp.  35-41 . 

Sir  William  Betham  (1779-1 853),  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  in  his  'On  Palatine  Honours  in  Ireland'  (The  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  1850,  vol.  V,  p.  200)  stated:  'These  [palatine]  lords  could  create  tenures  and  barons,  or 
erect  a  fee  into  a  barony,  which  gave  the  possessor  the  title  of  baron  and  the  same  rights  and  jurisdiction,  within  his 
barony,  as  a  baron  of  the  kingdom  had,  that  is,  jurisdiction  of  life  and  limb,  or  infangethef  and  outfangethef.  They  could 
also  create  burgage  tenures,  and  incorporate  towns,  and  grant  by  their  charters  of  incorporation  similar  privileges  to 
their  men  as  the  crown  did. ' 
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The  power  to  create  barons  still  exists  in  Scotland  and  was  exercised  into  the  1990s*  according  to  Hugh  Peskett, 
Consultant  Editor  for  Scotland,  Burke's  'Peerage,  Baronetage  &  Knightage'.  See  Peskett,  Hugh;  'Scottish  Feudal 
Baronies',  'Peerage,  Baronetage  &  Knightage',  Burke's,  107th  Ed.  and  ’East  Lothian  Life',  Autumn  2003,  p.  17,  where 
he  wrote:  'There  are  some  rare  exceptions  [to  baronies  being  held  of  the  Crown],  deriving  from  the  ancient  power 
exercised  by  the  earls  of  the  seven  ancient  earldoms,  and  by  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  to  erect  baronies  (a  power  which 
they  still  have  and  which  was  exercised  into  the  1990s)'. 

*The  Barony  of  Skelbo  was  re-granted  by  the  Countess  of  Sutherland  in  1996.  The  barony  was  originally  created  in 
1562  when  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  granted  the  relevant  lands  to  Alexander  Sutherland  of  Duffus.  For  an  earlier  grant  of 
a  barony  (Torboll  in  1472)  by  an  Earl  of  Sutherland  see  the  'Complete  Peerage' (Vol.  XII,  Part  I,  p.  547). 

Note  that  'Irish  Pedigrees'  (John  O'Hart,  5th  Ed,  vol.  II,  p.  214  under  'FitzGibbon'),  states  that  John  FitzGerald  (d  1 261 1. 
1st  Baron  of  Desmond  (Ireland),  'by  virtue  of  his  royal  seignory  as  a  Count  Palatine'  created  his  three  sons  hereditary 
knights  (John  FitzGerald  was  created  'The  Knight  of  Glin'  or  'The  Black  Knight'.  Maurice  FitzGerald  was  created  'Knight 
of  Kerry'  or  'The  Green  Knight'  and  Gilbert  FitzGerald/FitzGibbon  was  created  'The  White  Knight'  on  account  of  his  fair 
hair).  This  shows  (1)  that  a  baron  who  held  a  palatinate  was  a  Count  Palatine  and  (2)  that  a  Count  Palatine  could 
create  hereditary  knights.  The  last  White  Knight  died  in  1611,  the  last  Knight  of  Glin  died  in  201 1 ;  the  Knights  of  Kerry 
are  still  extant. 

The  'Correspondence  and  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Claims  of  the  Maltese  Nobility', 
presented  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  May  1878  by  the  Governor  of  Malta,  C.  T.  van  Straubanzee,  states: 

'20.  These  islands  were  granted  to  the  Order  [of  Malta]  as  a  noble,  free  and  absolute  fee  (feudum  nobile,  liberum,  et 
francum)  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  as  King  of  Sicily  Ultra  or  of  the  Island  of  Sicily,  by  a  patent  given  at 
Caste  I  franco,  on  the  24th  May  1530,  under  the  royal  seal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  Ultra.  The  Grand  Masters  were,  by 
that  deed,  bound  to  acknowledge,  as  lords  of  the  feud,  the  Kings  of  Sicily  and  their  successors  for  the  time  being,  to 
whom  they  were  to  pay  annually  the  homage  of  a  falcon,  and  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  the  investiture, 
according  to  the  enactments  of  the  common  law. 

21.  The  Grand  Masters  who,  under  the  aforesaid  dependence,  governed  these  islands  as  sovereign  princes,  were 
twenty-eight  in  number.  We  are  not  aware  whether  the  first  twenty  Grand  Masters  from  A.D.  1530  to  A.  D.  1710  ever 
created  new  titles  of  nobility;  it  appears  only  that  they  renewed  several  grants  which  had  previously  become  extinct. 
Grand  Master  Lascaris,  in  fact,  granted  again  in  1646  the  title  of  'Barone  di  Budack',  which  had  been  extinguished.  The 
creation  gl  titles  gl  nobility  was  certainly  an  indisputable  right  gl  the  Grand  Master  for  on  the  territory 

subject  to  their  junsdiction  they  exercised  al[  the  power  inherent  in  a  real  a ml  Ml  sovereignty. 

22.  Since  that  year  (A.D.  1710),  under  the  grandmastership  of  Fr.  D.  Raimondo  Perellos  y  Roccafull,  the  Grand 
Masters  began  to  create  nobles  by  patent,  but  conferring  only  upon  them  the  title  of  baron.  Two  patents  were  granted 
by  the  foresaid  Grand  Master  Perellos,  one  on  the  24th  December  1879,  by  which  he  created  the  barony  of  Gomerino, 
and  on  the  23rd  April  1716,  by  which  the  barony  of  Budack  was  conferred  on  Gio  Pio  De  Piro.  At  a  later  period,  Grand 
Master  Fr.  D.  Antonio  Manoel  de  Vilhena,  who  governed  the  Principality  from  A.D.  1722  to  A.D.  1736,  issued  four  other 
patents  creating  four  barons,  but  two  of  these  titles  are  now  extinguished.  His  Successor  Fr.  D.  Raimondo  Despuig 
conferred  two  other  titles  of  baron,  on  the  2nd  June  1 737  and  on  the  18th  August  of  the  same  year.  Grand  Master  Fr. 

D.  Emmanuel  Pinto  de  Foncecca  created  two  titles  of  count,  on  the  1 6th  May  1 743  and  on  the  20th  January  1 745,  and 
lastly,  Grand  Master  Fr.  Don  Emmanuel  de  Rohan  signed  eleven  diplomas,  from  1 775  to  1 796,  conferring  upon  several 
noblemen  the  titles  of  baron,  count  and  marquis  respectively. ' 

The  above  extract  shows  that  the  sovereign  right  to  create  titles  existed  where  sovereign  power  was  held  by  a  prince 
as  the  feudal  tenant  of  a  sovereign  superior;  in  this  case,  the  Emperor  as  King  of  Sicily.  It  also  shows  that  such 
sovereign  princes  could,  inter  allia,  grant  the  titles  of  Baron,  Count  and  Marquis.  These  titles  were  recognized  by  the 
British  Government  and  therefore  provide  a  legal  precedent  from  1878  with  respect  to  titles  granted  by  other  sovereign 
princes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  crown,  since  the  titles  were  recognized  by  the  Crown  on  the  advice  of  the 
Committee  for  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  (which  is  the  same  process  of  recognition  used  for  British  peerages).  In 
other  words,  in  1878  the  House  of  Lords  accepted  the  legal  principle  that  a  person  exercising  sovereign 

powers  has  the  right  to  create  titles  of  nobility.  What  makes  a  tenant  a  sovereign  prince  is  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
power,  and  Lords  of  Regality  in  Scotland  exercised  aM  the  powers  of  the  Crown  except  the  right  to  try  cases  of  treason. 
Thus,  Lords  of  Regality  are  sovereign  princes,  according  to  this  precedent,  and  as  such  can  create  titles,  including  the 
titles  of  Baron,  Count  (Earl)  and  Marquis. 

Note  that  right  of  regality  in  Scotland  included,  along  with  rights  of  chancery  and  other  rights,  rights  of  admiralty  (Croft 
Dickinson,  p.  xlii*),  where  appropriate,  and  that  these  rights  were  protected  by  article  19  of  the  Act  of  Union  of  1707 
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which  states  'that  the  Heritable  Rights  of  Admiralty  and  Vice-Admiralties  in  Scotland  be  reserved  to  the  respective 
Proprietors  as  Rights  of  Property,  subject  nevertheless,  as  to  the  manner  of  Exercising  such  Heritable  Rights  to  such 
Regulations  and  Alterations  as  shall  be  thought  proper  to  be  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain'.  Lords  of  Regality 
would  therefore  also  have  been  Lords  Admiral  in  the  Admiralty  of  Scotland,  if  their  lands  were  coastal  (which 
Mordington  is,  given  that  it  is  bounded  by  the  River  Whitadder  and  that  there  is  no  bridge  in  Scotland  below  the  barony 
before  the  open  sea),  and  the  title  of  Lord  Admiral  survived  the  Heritable  Jurisdictions  Act  of  1747  in  the  same  way  that 
the  title  of  Hereditary  Sheriff,  as  recognised  by  the  Lord  Lyon  (e.g.  Argyll,  Bute,  Wigtown),  and  Lord  of  Regality,  also 
survived  that  Act;  that  is,  on  the  basis  that,  according  to  Senior  Counsel,  the  Act  must  be  construed  by  reference  to  its 
purpose  and  was  an  Act  to  remove  jurisdictions,  not  titles.  Note  also  that  s.10  Public  Offices  (Scotland)  Act  1817 
confirmed  that  the  title  Vice-Admiral  of  Scotland  still  existed  at  that  date.  See  also  Sacheverell,  William,  'An  Account  of 
the  Isle  of  Man',  Manx  Society,  1859,  Essay  III,  where  it  states  '[The  Lord  of  Man's]  right  of  Admiralty  was  likewise 
asserted  in  this  assembly  [the  Manx  Parliament],  as  wrecks,  royal  fish,  & c.,  are  his  by  his  regality. '  For  use  of  the  title 
'Lord  Admiral'  by  a  Lord  of  Regality  see  Grierson,  James,  'St.  Andrews  as  it  was  and  as  it  is',  3rd  Ed.,  Cupar,  1838,  p. 
56  where  it  says  'The  power  and  privilege  of  admiralty  was  also  among  the  rights  of  the  see,  and  the  archbishop  was 
lord  admiral  in  all  places  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  regality.'  Since  the  Archbishop  was  lord  admiral  he  was  entitled 
to  describe  himself  as  'Lord  Admiral'  and  the  admiralty  within  which  he  was  a  Lord  Admiral  was  the  Admiralty  of 
Scotland;  hence  he  was  a  Lord  Admiral  in  the  Admiralty  of  Scotland. 

*  'The  lord  of  regality  might  possess  his  own  chancery  for  the  issue  of  brieves,  which  were  served  in  his  own  name  and 
not  in  the  name  of  the  King;  his  own  mint;  his  own  rights  of  admiralty,  and  so  forth...  The  only  right  which  a  full  regality 
did  not  possess  was  the  right  to  try  treason ’;  that  is,  a  grant  of  full  rights  of  regality  was  a  grant  of  all  the  rights 
exercised  by  the  King,  including  rights  of  admiralty  and  excluding  only  treason.  See  also  Grant,  Alexander,  'Franchises 
North  of  the  Border:  Baronies  and  Regalities  in  Medieval  Scotland',  The  Boydell  Press,  2008,  p.  12,  with  reference  to 
the  regality  of  Sprouston  being  held  with  'the  same  liberties  as  the  Lord  Alexander  King  of  Scotland  used  to  hold  his 
other  lands  of  his  kingdom'.  Of  course,  these  rights  included  the  right  to  grant  arms,  as  described  above,  which  right 
was  preserved  by  s.63  Abolition  of  Feudal  Tenure  etc.  (Scotland)  Act  2000. 

In  1 936  it  was  written  that  'The  Regality  Court  of  Holyroodhouse  is  still  active.  The  Hereditary  Keeper  of  the  Palace,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  Lord  of  Regality,  appoints  a  bailie  and  other  officials  to  the  Court. '  -  'An  Introductory  Survey,  oL  the 
Sources  ancj  Literature  of_  Scots  Law],  by  various  authors  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Macmillan,  Lord  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary,  Stair  Society  Publications,  Edinburgh,  1936,  printed  by  Robert  Maclehose  &  Co.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  112- 
114.  The  Office  of  Hereditary  Keeper  of  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse  is  one  of  the  great  Offices  of  the  Royal 
Household  in  Scotland  and  is  held  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton;  it  is  a  Lordship  of  Regality  which  is  acknowledged  to  exist 
today.  The  current  (2012)  Baillie  of  Holyroodhouse  is  John  Scott  Moncrieff  of  Murray  Beith  Murray,  Edinburgh.  See  'A 
treatjse  on  the  history,  law ,  and  pnvileges  of_  the  palace  and_  sanctuary  oj  Holyroodhouse'  by  Peter  Halkerston  (1831), 
p.  1 1  etc.,  for  more  information.  The  Lord  Lyon  recognized  the  Lordship  and  Regality  of  Garioch  on  30/4/2015  (Petition 
of  George  David  Manking  dated  21/8/2014). 

With  regard  to  the  power  of  earls  and  lords  of  regality  to  grant  arms,  it  would  be  nonsensical  if  an  earl  or  lord  of  regality 
could  nobilitate  (e.g.  make  a  baron)  but  not  grant  marks  of  nobility  (i.e.  arms)  at  the  same  time.  Since  arms  are  the 
means  by  which  nobility  is  'known'  ('nobilis')  it  follows  that  a  right  to  nobilitate  must  necessarily  imply  a  right  to  grant 
arms.  A  careful  reading  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1592  and  1672  establishing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Lord 
Lyon  reveals  that  the  1592  Act  conferred  the  power  to  visit  (i.e.  examine)  the  arms  of  noblemen,  barons  and 
gentlemen,  to  distinguish  (i.e.  to  grant  marks  of  difference  to  cadet  branches)  and  to  matriculate  (i.e.  record)  arms,  to 
inhibit  common  sort  of  people  from  bearing  arms  and  to  impose  penalties  on  those  who  contravene  the  Act.  There  is 
nothing  here  that  prevents  an  earl  or  lord  of  regality  from  exercising  an  existing  right  to  grant  arms,  which  says  that 
arms  already  granted  by  such  people  before  that  date  were  not  valid  or  which  says  that  such  a  right  cannot  be 
exercised  in  the  future.  The  1672  Act  provides  that  everyone  who  uses  arms  should  submit  an  account  of  their  arms 
with  evidence  confirming  their  right  to  the  arms,  gives  the  Lord  Lyon  the  power  to  grant  arms  to  virtuous  and  well¬ 
deserving  people  (but  this  does  not  necessarily  exclude  others  from  doing  the  same),  to  furnish  extracts  of  registered 
arms  (i.e.  provide  official  copies  of  entries  in  the  register)  and  to  impose  or  remit  penalties  for  the  unauthorised  use  of 
arms  (but  this  does  not  means  that  arms  authorised  by  others  are  unlawful).  The  Act  also  says  that  the  Lyon's  register 
will  be  the  true  and  unrepealable  rule  of  all  arms  and  bearings  in  Scotland  but  this  does  not  of  itself  prevent  arms 
granted  otherwise  than  by  the  Lord  Lyon  from  being  recorded  in  the  register.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  in  either 
of  these  Acts  which  gives  the  Lord  Lyon  the  exclusive  right  to  grant  arms  or  which  deprives  those  who  had  that  right 
from  exercising  it  in  the  future.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Thomas  Innes  of  Learney  in  his  'Scots  Heraldry'  (2nd  ed.,  p.  83)  quotes 
the  case  of  Macdonell  v  Macdonald  (1 826)  to  the  effect  that  'a  person  cannot  create  arms  unto  himself  in  support  of  his 
assertion  that  the  'the  granting  of  arms  is  part  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  committed  to  the  Kings  of  Arms'  but  the  fact  that 
a  person  cannot  assume  arms  does  not  exclude  an  earl  or  lord  of  regality  from  granting  arms.  Of  course,  within 
regalities  the  royal  prerogative  was  exercised  by  the  Lord  of  Regality,*  so  it  follows  that  within  regalities  it  was  the  Lord 
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of  Regality  who  exercised  the  prerogative  of  granting  arms;  in  fact,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  King.  Note  that  even  today 
some  nobles  still  appoint  their  own  pursuivants,  such  as  the  Finlaaaan  Pursuivant  to  the  Baron  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  the 
Slains  Pursuivant  to  the  Earl  of  Erroll.  the  Garioch  Pursuivant  to  the  Countess  of  Mar  and  the  Endure  Pursuivant  to  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres.  although  these  pursuivants  do  not  grant  arms  (See  'Complete  Peerage',  vol.  XI,  app. 

C,  'Heralds  of  the  Nobility' for  further  information).  Sir  Thomas  Innes  of  Learney,  former  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  says 
in  his  'The  Robes  of  the  Feudal  Baronage  of  Scotland'  ( P.S.A.S,  Vol.  LXXIX,  p.1 17,  n.  2)  that  in  Scotland  'the  Crown 
was  not  the  "sole"  Fountain  of  Honour'. 

*  Hence  owners  of  counties  palatine  were  formerly  said  to  have  "jura  regalia"  in  their  counties  as  fully  as  the  king  in  his 
palace '(1  Bl.  Comm.  117). 

One  important  point  about  regalities  is  that  a  lord  of  regality  could  be  given  regality  powers  over  a  barony  which  he  did 
not  own.  Peter  McIntyre  states  ('An  Introduction  to  Scottish  Legal  History',  Stair  Society,  1958,  p.  378)  that  ‘Like  the 
barony,  the  regality  was  an  impartible  hereditament.  The  regality  was  a  superior  jurisdiction  to  the  barony  and  the  lord 
of  regality  might  be  given  regalian  rights  over  a  barony  which  he  did  not  hold.  The  barons  within  the  regality  retained 
baronial  jurisdiction,  and  the  lord  of  regality  exercised  his  higher  regality  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  of  baronies  within 
his  regality.  Over  lands  included  within  the  erection  and  not  part  of  an  existing  barony  the  lord  of  regality  had  complete 
shrieval  jurisdiction,  that  is,  baronial  and  regality  jurisdiction.  Hence  lands  were  frequently  erected  in  liberam  baroniam 
et  regalitatem.’  This  proves  that  lands  within  a  regality  could  be  held  of  the  King.  With  an  ordinary  barony,  if  lands  were 
disposed  of  to  be  held  by  the  purchaser  of  the  King,  then  those  lands  were  disjoined  from  the  barony  and  came  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff.  This  was  done  via  a  'charter  by  progress',  where  the  lands  were  resigned  into  the  hands 
of  the  King  and  then  re-granted  by  the  King  to  the  new  vassal  to  be  held  of  the  king  by  that  vassal.  This  is  to  be 
contrasted  with  a  'feu  charter'  whereby  the  purchaser  became  a  vassal  of  the  seller  (a  superiority  was  created).  This 
did  not  hold  true  of  lands  within  regalities  which  remained  part  of  the  regality  even  if  disposed  of  by  the  lord  of  regality 
to  be  held  of  the  King;  the  lord  of  the  regality  still  exercised  regality  jurisdiction  over  such  lands.  Thus,  when  the  lands 
of  Nether  Mordington  were  disposed  of  by  the  Earl  of  Morton  (Lord  of  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith)  in  1636,  those  lands 
were  specifically  dissolved  from  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith  (though,  of  course,  because  the  Barony  of  Mordington  was  a 
barony  held  in  regality  before  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith,  what  was  dissolved  from  that  Regality  in 
1636  was  what  had  been  originally  incorporated  into  that  regality;  a  barony  held  in  regality).  If  the  lands  had  not  been 
specifically  dissolved  from  the  regality  then  they  would  have  remained  part  of  it.  Lord  Bankton  states  ('An  Institute  of 
the  Laws  of  Scotland',  II,  III,  93)  that  'If  the  Lord  of  Regality  disponed  certain  of  the  lands,  tho'  to  be  holden  of  the 
crown,  they  were  not  exempted  from  the  regality  jurisdiction,  unless  it  was  specially  expressed;  or  the  lands  conveyed 
jure  regalitatis,  whereas  such  disposition  would  disjoin  the  lands  from  a  barony,  as  is  above  observed'.  That  this  is  so  is 
also  proved  by  the  current  arrangements  concerning  'bona  vacantia'  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  right  of  'bona 
vacantia'  (basically  the  right  to  the  assets  of  intestate  estates  or  dissolved  companies  without  identifiable  owners) 
extends  over  all  the  lands  comprising  the  Country  Palatine  (or  rather  Honour)  of  Lancaster  even  though  the  majority  of 
those  lands  are  not  actually  owned  by  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  extends  to  some  19,000  hectares.  The  fact  that 
the  Duchy  exercises  the  right  of  'bona  vacantia'  proves  (1)  that  palatine  powers  (at  least  those  not  expressly  removed 
by  legislation)  still  exist  within  England  and  (2)  that  those  palatine  powers  extend  over  the  original  extent  of  the 
palatinate  and  are  not  restricted  only  to  those  lands  actually  owned  by  the  lord  of  the  palatinate.  In  other  words,  when 
lands  were  sold  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  they  remained  within  the  palatinate.  The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  receives 
several  million  pounds  a  year  from  'bona  vacantia'. 

The  Treaty  of  Union  1706  and  its  effect  on  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament 

The  Treaty  of  Union  1706  (which  united  England  and  Scotland  under  one  crown  and  parliament,  though  they  retained 
separate  legal  systems  and  established  churches)  contains  some  important  provisions  as  follows.  One  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  ratified  by  the  Parliaments  of  both  countries;  in  other  words  that  laws  were 
enacted  in  both  countries  implementing  the  treaty,  so  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  treaty  and  the  laws 
enacted  in  both  countries  implementing  the  treaty  (The  Union  with  England  Act  1707  in  Scotland  and  the  Union  with 
Scotland  Act  1 706  in  England). 

Article  20:  'That  all  heritable  Offices,  Superiorities,  heritable  Jurisdictions  [which  includes  baronies  and  lordships  of 
regality],  Offices  for  life,  and  Jurisdictions  for  life,  be  reserved  to  the  Owners  thereof,  as  Rights  of  Property,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  of  this  Treaty. '  This  clause  is  still  in  effect 
(or  has  not  purportedly  been  repealed  -  see  below).  Note  that  there  is  no  provision  to  amend  or  alter  this  article. 

Article  22:  'That  by  virtue  of  this  Treaty,  Of  the  Peers  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union  16  shall  be  the  number  to  Sit 
and  Vote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  45  the  number  of  the  Representatives  of  Scotland  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
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the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  And  that  when  Her  Majesty  Her  Heirs  or  Successors,  shall  Declare  Her  or  their 
pleasure  for  holding  the  first  or  any  subsequent  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  until  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall 
make  further  provision  therein,  A  Writ  do  issue  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Directed  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland,  Commanding  them  to  Cause  16  Peers,  who  are  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  Summoned  to 
Parliament  and  45  Members  to  be  Elected  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  according 
to  the  Agreement  in  the  Treaty,  in  such  manner  as  by  a  subsequent  Act  of  this  present  Session  of  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  shall  be  settled;  Which  Act  is  hereby  Declared  to  be  as  valid  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  and  ingrossed  in  this 
Treaty...' 

Article  23:  '  [1  ]  That  the  foresaid  16  Peers  of  Scotland,  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  Article,  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall  have  all  Priviledges  of  Parliament  which  the  Peers  of  England  now  have, 
and  which  They  or  any  Peers  of  Great  Britain  shall  have  after  the  Union,  and  particularly  the  Right  of  sitting  upon  the 
tryals  of  Peers:  And  in  case  of  the  try  at  of  any  Peer  in  time  of  Adjournment  or  Prorogation  of  Parliament,  the  said  1 6 
Peers  shall  be  summoned  in  the  same  manner,  and  have  the  same  powers  and  priviledges  at  such  tryal,  as  any  other 
Peers  of  Great  Britain;  And  that  in  case  any  tryals  of  Peers  shall  hereafter  happen  when  there  is  no  Parliament  in 
being,  the  16  Peers  of  Scotland  who  sate  in  the  last  preceeding  Parliament,  shall  be  summoned  in  the  same  manner 
and  have  the  same  powers  and  privileges  at  such  tryals  as  any  other  Peers  of  Great  Britain;  and  [2]  that  all  Peers  of 
Scotland,  and  their  successors  to  their  Honours  and  Dignities,  shall  from  and  after  the  Union  be  Peers  of  Great  Britain, 
and  have  Rank  and  Precedency  next  and  immediately  after  the  Peers  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  and  before  all  Peers  of  Great  Britain  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees,  who  may  be  Created  after  the 
Union,  and  shall  be  tryed  as  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  Enjoy  all  Privileges  of  Peers,  as  fully  as  the  Peers  of 
England  do  now,  or  as  they,  or  any  other  Peers  of  Great  Britain  may  hereafter  Enjoy  the  same  except  the  Right  and 
Privilege  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privileges  depending  thereon,  and  particularly  the  Right  of  sitting  upon 
the  tryals  of  Peers. ' The  first  part  of  article  23  was  (apparently  -  see  below)  repealed  by  the  Peerage  Act  1 963,  which 
gave  all  the  peers  of  Scotland  the  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  (thereby  replacing  the  system  of  elected 
representative  peers  established  under  articles  22  and  23). 

The  word  ‘peer’  must  have  the  same  meaning  in  the  Treaty  and  both  Acts  of  Union  of  1706  and  1707  and  that  word 
must  be  used  consistently  within  each  document.  Now,  the  word  ‘peer’  in  an  English  context  means  ‘a  person  who 
holds  a  title  of  nobility  which  entitles  the  holder  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  -  or,  rather,  to  sit  and  vote  in 
Parliament  as  a  noble’  (R.P.  Gadd,  ‘Peerage  Law’,  ISCA  Publishing,  1985,  p.  2),  since  there  was  no  separate  House  of 
Lords  in  Scotland  and  the  three  estates  (nobility,  clergy  and  burgh  representatives)  sat  in  one  place.  There  has  never 
been  a  concept  in  English  law  of  a  person  who  has  such  a  right  and  is  not  a  peer  (until  1999  that  is).  Thus,  in  an 
English  context,  the  word  ‘peer’  meant  anyone  who  had  the  right  and  no-one  who  had  the  right  could  be 

excluded  from  that  meaning.  Since  this  is  the  undoubted  meaning  in  the  English  Act,  it  follows  that  it  must 

also  be  the  meaning  in  the  Treaty  and  in  the  Scottish  Act.  To  sav  otherwise  would  mean  having  to  assert  that 

the  word  ‘peer’  was  given  a  meaning  in  the  English  Act  which  it  had  never  been  given  before  and  has  never 

been  given  since  (until  1999).  Further,  the  Treaty  and  the  Acts,  by  giving  peers  egual  rights,  clearly  mean  that 

the  word  ‘peer’  refers  to  those  who  have  eguivalent  rights  in  each  country.  Thus,  the  peers  of  Scotland  must 

be  taken  to  consist  of  those  people  in  Scotland  who  had  rights  eguivalent  to  those  who  were  peers  in  England: 

in  other  words,  those  people  in  Scotland  who  had  the  right  to  attend  Parliament  as  nobles.  This  definition 

includes  the  ‘small  barons’  because  they  had  the  right  to  attend  Parliament  as  nobles. 

Article  25:  'That  all  Laws  and  Statutes  in  either  Kingdom  so  far  as  they  are  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with  the  Terms 
of  these  Articles,  or  any  of  them,  shall  from  and  after  the  Union  cease  and  become  void,  and  shall  be  so  declared  to  be 
by  the  respective  Parliaments  of  the  said  Kingdoms.'  This  clause  is  still  in  effect  (or  has  not  purportedly  been  repealed  - 
see  below).  The  interesting  question  about  this  article  is  whether  it  only  relates  to  laws  in  existence  at  the  time  or 
whether  it  covers  laws  enacted  after  the  Union.  The  statement  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  article  only  relates  to  the 
former,  so  that  the  new  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  (now  of  the  UK)  could  enact  laws  inconsistent  with  articles  of  the 
Treaty  -  but  this  would  literally  make  the  Treaty  meaningless.  What  is  the  point  in  agreeing  a  treaty  provision  which 
makes  an  existing  law  void  but  which  allows  that  same  law  to  be  re-enacted  one  day  after  it  had  been  declared  void  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty?  No,  the  only  possible  meaning  of  article  25  is  that  it  renders  void  all  laws  in  existence  at 
the  time  that  were  incompatible  with  the  Treaty  and  prevents  their  re-enactment.  In  addition,  any  new  law  passed  after 
the  Union,  not  being  a  re-enactment,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  would  also  be  void  -  but  such  laws  would 
be  void  as  contrary  to  a  specific  provision  of  the  treaty  in  any  event  (i.e.  even  without  a  general  saving  clause).  The 
overall  effect  therefore  is  that  any  law  that  is  incompatible  with  the  treaty  is  void,  whether  it  was  passed  before  or  after 
the  Treaty.  This  includes,  for  instance,  the  privileges  of  peers.  When  the  Treaty  says  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  are  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  peers  it  means  the  privileges  of  peers  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty,  so  that  any  law 
passed  after  1 707  which  purports  to  alter  those  privileges  is  void  as  contrary  to  the  Treaty,  subject  to  any  amendment 
expressly  allowed  by  the  Treaty. 
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1 .  The  combined  effect  of  articles  20  and  25  is  that  the  Heritable  Jurisdictions  Act  1747  (which  limited  baronial 
jurisdiction,  mainly  by  abolishing  the  right  to  impose  the  death  penalty)  and  the  Abolition  of  Feudal  Tenure  etc. 
(Scotland)  Act  2000  (which  abolished  baronial  jurisdiction  entirely)  were  unlawful  and  therefore  void  as  contrary  to 
article  20.  Note  also  that  article  20  preserves  heritable  jurisdictions  as  'rights  of  property'  so  the  separation  of  baronies 
from  the  land  under  the  Abolition  of  Feudal  Tenure  etc.  (Scotland)  Act  2000  was  void  in  this  respect  also. 

2.  The  combined  effect  of  articles  22,  23  and  25  is  that  the  Peerage  Act  1963  (which  gave  all  Scottish  peers  the  right  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords)  and  the  House  of  Lords  Act  1 999  (which  abolished  the  right  of  hereditary  peers  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords)  are  void  and  of  no  effect  to  the  extent  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Union. 

The  following  questions  therefore  arise: 

1 .  Does  the  Treaty  of  Union  still  exist  as  a  treaty,  given  that  a  treaty  is  an  agreement  between  sovereign  states  and  the 
parties  to  the  Treaty  (England  and  Scotland)  no  longer  exist  as  separate  sovereign  states? 

2.  If  the  Treaty  does  exist,  is  it  binding  and  enforceable  in  international  law? 

3.  If  the  Treaty  does  exist,  does  it  create  rights  and  obligations  in  domestic  (UK)  law  and  to  what  extent  are  these  rights 
and  obligations  enforceable  in  domestic  courts? 

4.  If  the  Treaty  does  not  exist  as  a  treaty,  does  it  nonetheless  create  rights  and  obligations  in  domestic  (UK)  law  and  to 
what  extent  are  these  rights  and  obligations  enforceable  in  domestic  courts? 

5.  Given  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1706  are  still  on  the  statute  book,  to  what  extent  have  they  been  abrogated,  if  at 
all,  by  later  Acts  of  Parliament  and  to  what  extent  do  the  rights  and  obligations  created  by  the  Acts  still  exist  in  law? 

With  regard  to  the  Treaty,  this  is  explained  more  fully  in  an  article  of  June  2007  by  David  M  Walker,  Regius  Professor 
of  Law  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  1958-1990,  in  The  Journal  of  the  Law  Society  of  Scotland,  'The  Union  and  tjje 
Law/.  As  he  says  in  that  article  'In  his  judgment  in  McCormick  v  Lord  Advocate  1953  SC  396  Lord  President  Cooper, 
admittedly  obiter,  observed  that  the  principle  of  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  Westminster  Parliament  was  a 
distinctively  English  principle  which  had  no  counterpart  in  Scottish  constitutional  law.  In  particular  the  Lord  Advocate 
had  conceded  in  that  case  that  the  Parjjam§Dl  0L  Great  Britain  could  not  repeal  QL  2ML  fundamental  and_  essential 

conditions  of_  the  Treaty  and  associated  legislation'  which  means  that  the  unalterable  nature  of  the  Treaty  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  principal  law  officer  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland. 

Clearly,  this  statement  can  only  have  been  made  on  the  basis  that  the  Treaty  still  exists. 

Note  that  the  British  government  still  holds  that  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  of  1713,  by  which  Spain  ceded  Gibraltar  to  Great 
Britain,  is  still  regarded  as  a  binding  treaty.  See  the  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  27  March  2006  by 
the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Affairs  that  7  will  note  that,  in  the  view  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  Gibraltar's  right  of  self  determination  is  not  constrained  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  except  in  so  far  as  Article 
X  gives  Spain  the  right  of  refusal  should  Britain  ever  renounce  Sovereignty.  Thus  independence  would  only  be  an 
option  with  Spanish  consent.'  If  the  rights  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  respect  to  Gibraltar  are  constrained  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  of  1713,  then  are  not  the  rights  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  respect  to  Scotland  also  constrained  by  the 
Treaty  of  Union  of  1706?  Either  such  treaties  are  binding  in  law  or  they  are  not.  Which  is  it?  Gibraltar  is  undeniably  part 
of  Spain  geographically  but  the  British  government  holds  that  Spain  is  prevented  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  from 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Gibraltar  in  any  way,  other  than  as  allowed  by  the  Treaty  (which  is  not  at  all).  So  why  is  the 
British  government  not  similarly  constrained  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  other  than  as  allowed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Union?  Since  the  UK  is  subject  to  EU  law,  a  state  which  has  its  own  constitution,  parliament,  laws,  court 
system,  bureaucracy,  president,  flag,  anthem,  embassies,  nascent  armed  forces,  police  service  (with  'international' 
arrest  warrants)  and  so  on,  it  is  arguable  that  the  UK  is  not  a  sovereign  state.  How  can  a  state  be  called  sovereign 
when  it  is  subject  to  foreign-made  laws?  Spain  is  in  the  same  position.  So,  we  could  argue  that  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  is 
not  an  agreement  between  sovereign  states  and  is  therefore  not  now  a  treaty  governed  by  international  law.  And  yet 
no-one  puts  forward  that  argument,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  Clearly,  the  word  'sovereign'  is  relative.  Interestingly,  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  T reaties  says  (Article  1 ):  'The  present  Convention  applies  to  treaties  between  States. ' 
Article  2  defines  terms  but  the  word  'state'  is  not  defined,  so  clearly  the  drafters  recognized  the  problem  with  the  word. 
But  I  think  the  point  is  that  if  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  can  be  regarded  as  a  treaty  governed  by  international  law,  then  the 
Treaty  of  Union  can  be  regarded  as  such  as  well. 

As  stated,  a  possible  argument  is  that  since  an  international  treaty  is  a  treaty  between  two  or  more  countries  and  since 
both  countries  ceased  to  exist  (being  united  into  one  country  by  the  treaty)  the  treaty  simply  ceased  to  exist  when  the 
parties  to  it  ceased  to  exist  as  sovereign  states.  In  the  first  place,  this  cannot  have  been  the  intention  of  the  parties 
(Why  agree  binding  treaty  terms  which  will  cease  to  be  binding  the  moment  the  treaty  comes  into  effect?)  and,  in  the 
second  place,  although  the  countries  were  united  under  one  crown  and  parliament  they  continued  to  exist  as  separate 
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countries  (though  not  separate  sovereign  countries)  with  separate  legal  systems  and  separate  established  churches 
and,  as  is  stated  in  article  22,  the  Scottish  peers  and  Members  of  Parliament  sat  in  parliament  as  representatives  of 
Scotland  (the  MPs  are  specifically  referred  to  in  article  22  as  'representatives  of  Scotland'  and  the  peers  were  always 
known  as  'representative  peers').  These  peers  and  MPs  cannot  have  represented  a  country  that  didn't  exist,  so 
Scotland  must  have  continued  to  exist  as  a  separate  country  after  the  union  with  its  own  legal  system,  its  own 
established  church  and  its  own  representatives  in  parliament  (Scotland  also  continued  to  exist  as  a  physical  place  of 
course  and  the  people  of  Scotland  continued  to  be  Scots  -  in  spite  of  a  failed  attempt  to  rename  Scotland  to  'North 
Britain').  In  other  words,  both  countries  continued  to  exist  as  separate  countries  after  the  union  and  the  treaty  cannot 
be  said  to  have  'vanished  into  thin  air'  on  the  basis  that  they  didn't. 

If  the  Treaty  still  exists,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  Parliament  has  the  power  to  amend  or  abrogate  the  Treaty, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  means  that  Parliament's  power  to  make  laws  is 
unconstrained  (in  theory). 

In  this  regard,  it  is  noticeable  that  when  courts  make  judgments  in  relation  to  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  they 
invariably  do  so  largely  on  the  authority  of  A.  V.  Dicev's  'An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the 
Constitution'  (1885)  or  previous  cases  which  do  the  same.  What  this  means,  in  effect,  is  that  judges  say  that  the  fact 
that  they  approve  of  an  opinion  makes  that  opinion  law.  This  is,  of  course,  complete  nonsense;  it  is  a  self-referencing 
argument  ( 'It  is  law  because  I  say  it  is  law. )  and  only  parliament  has  the  power  to  turn  its  opinions  into  laws.  In  other 
words,  if  Parliament  is  supreme  then  only  parliament  can  define  its  own  powers,  including  its  own  supremacy,  which  it 
hasn't  done  (otherwise  judges  would  not  need  to  refer  to  Dicey  in  the  first  place),  and  the  fact  that  Parliament  has 
passed  a  law  which  contravenes,  say,  the  Treaty  of  Union,  is  not,  in  itself,  proof  that  it  had  the  legal  power  to  do  so 
(this  is  also  a  self-referencing  argument  along  the  lines  of  'The  fact  that  we  did  something  proves  that  we  had  the  legal 
right  to  do  that  thing.' No  it  doesn't.).  And  so  the  argument  comes  round  to  where  it  started.  Neither  the  opinions  of 
writers  nor  the  opinions  of  judges  nor  the  actions  of  parliament  are  sufficient  to  legitimize  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy 
of  parliament,  except  that  any  action  of  parliament  that  expressly  limits  the  power  of  parliament,  such  as  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  makes  it  clear  that,  at  that  time  at  least,  parliament  believed  it  could  limit  its  own  powers  in  such  a  way;  that  is, 
permanently.  If  parliament  clearly  believed  that  it  could  limit  its  own  powers  then  on  what  basis  can  a  writer  or  judge 
contradict  it  or  assert  that  the  situation  has  changed  since  that  time  -  in  the  absence  of  any  express  act  of  parliament? 

It  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  parliament  is  a  judicial  invention*;  a  house  of  cards  resting  on  no 
authority  other  than  the  opinions  of  judges  of  the  opinions  of  writers  (it  certainly  isn't  based  on  any  express  law);  not  a 
sound  basis  for  a  fundamental  constitutional  law. 

*  ‘The  classic  account  given  by  Dicey  of  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  pure  and  absolute  as  it  was,  can 
now  be  seen  to  be  out  of  place  in  the  modern  United  Kingdom.  Nevertheless,  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  is  still  the 
general  principle  of  our  constitution.  It  is  a  construct  of  the  common  law.  The  judges  created  t_his  principle. '  (Lord  Steyn 
in  Jackson  &  Ors  v.  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General  [2005]  UKHL  56  at  102). 

So,  if  parliament  is  not  supreme  then  who  is?  The  only  answer  is  the  people.  If  the  people,  through  their 
representatives,  agree  to  limit  the  power  of  those  representatives  then  the  people,  being  supreme,  can  do  so.  Being 
supreme,  the  people  can,  through  their  representatives,  undo  that  limitation,  but  what  they  cannot  do  (logically,  at 
least)  is  to  agree  with  another  body  of  people,  such  as  the  Scots,  to  form  a  new  joint  community  on  the  basis  of  agreed 
limitations  on  the  powers  of  their  respective  representatives  and  then  use  the  fact  that  they  are  a  majority  in  that  new 
community  to  ignore  those  limitations,  at  least  not  without  asking  the  other  body  of  people  for  their  consent  to  such  a 
step  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  gave  their  consent  to  the  original  treaty  (unless  the  other  body  of  people  has 
agreed  a  mechanism  for  amending  the  agreement  without  such  consent).  This  is  not  only  fair  and  democratic  but  it  is 
legally  sound;  all  other  options  are  either  unfair,  undemocratic  or  legally  unsound  (and  probably  all  three)  and  require 
the  sort  of  jiggery-pokery  that  judges  have  used  to  develop  the  doctrine  of  parliamentary  sovereignty.  The  option  is 
also  practical  since  the  representatives  of  that  other  body  (i.e.  Scottish  MPs  and  peers  in  this  case)  and  that  other  body 
(i.e.  the  Scots)  are  (or  were  until  recently)  there  to  be  asked. 

In  the  judgment  in  McCormick  v  Lord  Advocate  1953  SC  396  Lord  President  Cooper  stated  'Further,  the  Treaty  and  the 
associated  legislation,  by  which  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  brought  into  being  as  the  successor  of  the 
separate  Parliaments  of  Scotland  and  England,  contain  some  clauses  which  expressly  reserve  to  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  powers  of  subsequent  modification,  and  other  clauses  which  either  contain  no  such  power  or  emphatically 
exclude  subsequent  alteration  by  declarations  that  the  provisions  shall  be  fundamental  and  unalterable  in  all  time 
coming,  or  declarations  of  a  like  effect. '  (as  quoted  in  Hansard  27  Jul  1999,  Column  1422). 
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See  also  Jackson  &  Ors  v.  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General  r20051  UKHL  56.  a  House  of  Lords  case  binding  on  all  lower 
courts,  where  reference  was  made  to  Bribery  Commissioner  v  Ranasinghe  M9651  AC  172  where  the  Privy  Council 
stated  at  p.  197-8:  'A  legislature  has  no  power  to  ignore  t_he  conditions  of  law-making  that  are  imposed.  by  t_he 
instrument  which  itself,  regulates  its  power  to  rnake  law.  This  restriction  exists  independently,  oj  the  question  whether 

the  legislature  is  sovereign ,  as  is  the  legislature  oL  Ceylon,  or  whether  the  constitution  is  [ uncontrolled, '  as  the  board 

[in  McCawlev’scase  [1920JAC  691J_held_  the  constitution  ofOueensjand  to  be.  Such  a  constitution  can,  indeed,  be 
altered  or  amended  by  the  legislature,  if  the  regulating  instrument  so  provides  and  if  the  terms  of  those  provisions  are 
complied  with:  and  the  alteration  or  amendment  may  include  the  change  or  abolition  of  those  very  provisions.  But  the 
proposition  which  is  not  acceptable  is  that  a  legislature,  once  established,  has  some  inherent  power  derived  from  the 
mere  fact  of  its  establishment  to  make  a  valid  law  by  the  resolution  of  a  bare  majority  which  its  own  constituent 
instrument  has  said  shall  not  be  a  valid  law  unless  made  by  a  different  type  of  majority  or  by  a  different  legislative 
process. ’ 

See  also  Jackson  &  Ors  v.  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General  f20051  UKHL  56  at  1 06  and  1 07  where  Lord  Hope  of 
Craighead  said:  'It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Union  of  1 707  are  so  fundamental 
that  they  lie  beyond  Parliament's  power  to  legislate.  Lord  President  Cooper  in  MacCormick  v  Lord  Advocate,  1953  SC 
396,  411,  412  reserved  his  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the  provisions  in  article  XIX  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  which 
purport  to  preserve  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  laws  relating  to  private  right  which  are  administered  in  Scotland  are 
fundamental  law  which  Parliament  is  not  free  to  alter.  Nevertheless  by  expressing  himself  as  he  did  he  went  further 
than  Dicey,  The  Law  of  the  Constitution,  10th  ed  (1959),  p  82  was  prepared  to  go  when  he  said  simply  that  it  would  be 
rash  of  Parliament  to  abolish  Scots  law  courts  and  assimilate  the  law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England.  In  Gibson  v  Lord 
Advocate,  1975  SC  136,  144,  Lord  Keith  too  reserved  his  opinion  on  this  question  and  as  to  the  justiciability  of 
legislation  purporting  to  abolish  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  Pringle,  Petitioner,  1991  SLT  330,  the  First  Division  of  the 
Court  of  Session  again  reserved  its  position  on  the  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  in  a  case  which  had  been  brought  to 
challenge  legislation  which  introduced  the  community  charge  in  Scotland  before  it  was  introduced  in  England.  But  even 
Dicey  himself.  was  prepared  to  recognjse  that  the  statesmen  of  1 707_  believed  in  the  possibility  of  creating  an  absolutely 

sovereign  legislature  which  should  yet  be  bound  by  unalterable  laws :  Thoughts  on  the  Scottish  Union,  pp  252-253, 

quoted  by  Lord  President  Cogger  in  MacCormjck  at  o  4 12.  So  here  too  it  may  be  said  that  the  concept  oj  a  Parliament 

t_hat  is  absolutely  sovereign  is  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  reality.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that  one  of.  the 

gujding  principles  that  were  identified  by  Dicey  at  g  35  was  the  universal  rule  or  supremacy  throughout  the  constitution. 

oj  ordinary  law.  Owen  Dixon.  "The  Law  and.  Constitution "  (1935}  5 1  LOR  596,  596  was  rnaking  the  same  point  when  fie 

said  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  supremacy  of  the  law  that  the  courts  shall  disregard  as  unauthonsed  and.  void 

the  acts  of  any  organ  of  government  whether  legislative  or,  administrative,  which  exceed  the  IJmits  of  the 

power  that  organ  derives  from  the  law.  In  its  modern  form,  now  reinforced  by  the  European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  enactment  by  Parliament  of  the  Human  Rights  Act  1998,  this  principle  protects  the  individual  from 
arbitrary  government.  The  rule  of  law  enforced  by  the  courts  is  the  ultimate  controlling  factor  on  which  our  constitution 
is  based.  The  fact  (hat  your  Lordships  have  been  willing  to  hear  this  appeal  iPd_  to  give  judgment  upon  it  is  another 

indication  that  the  courts  have  a  part  to  play  in  defining  the  limits  of.  Parliament's  legislative  sovereignty '  See  also  AXA 
General  Insurance  Ltd  &  Ors  v.  The  Scottish  Ministers  &  Ors  f201 11  ScotCS  CSIH  31  at  62  et  seq. 

In  Whajeyx  Lord  Watson  2000  SC  340  Lord  Prosser  said  at  pp.  357-8:  'If  and  in  so  far  as  a  parliament  may  have 
powers  which  are  not  limited  by  any  kind  of  legal  definition,  there  is  no  doubt  scope  for  concepts  of  'sovereignty',  with 
the  courts  unable  to  enforce  boundaries  which  do  not  exist.  But  if  and  in  so  far  as  a  parliament  and  its  powers  have 
been  defined,  and  thus  limited,  by  law,  it  is  in  my  opinion  self-evident  that  the  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  relation  to 
these  legal  definitions  and  limits,  just  as  they  would  have  for  any  other  body  created  by  law. ' 

The  binding  nature  of  international  treaties  as  fundamental  and  unalterable  laws  in  situations  where  two  countries 
merge  or  where  two  peoples  agree  to  live  together  in  one  country  is  illustrated  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  Resolution  181  of  29/1 1/1947  concerning  Palestine.  This  stated  that  'The  stipulations  contained  in  the 
Declaration  are  recognized  as  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  and  no  law,  regulation  or  official  action  shall  conflict  or 
interfere  with  these  stipulations,  nor  shall  any  law,  regulation  or  official  action  prevail  over  them. '  The  nature  of  such 
treaties  is  therefore  quite  clear  and,  more  importantly,  internationally  acknowledged;  they  become  fundamental  and 
unalterable  (i.e.  constitutional)  laws  of  the  new  state  (either  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication)  and,  to  that  extent, 
limit  the  sovereignty  of  the  government  of  that  country,  whatever  its  democratic  mandate  (which  is  not  to  say  that  such 
laws  cannot  be  altered  but  this  can  only  be  done  with  the  specific  consent  of  the  original  parties  to  the  treaty,  in  so  far 
as  they  remain  identifiable  (e.g.  Scots  and  English  or  Jews  and  Arabs).  Since  the  whole  purpose  of  such  agreements  is 
to  protect  minority  rights,  it  is  a  nonsense  to  allow  the  majority  to  negate  such  agreements  simply  because  they  are  the 
majority  (which  is  what  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  parliament  effectively  does).  Only  if  one  of  the  parties  no 
longer  exists  or  is  no  longer  identifiable  would  such  action  be  justified,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Regardless  of  the  above  arguments  concerning  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  the  current  international  law  on 
treaties  (Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties  1969.  Article  46)  holds  that  an  internal  law  (such  as  the 
supremacy  of  parliament)  cannot  be  used  to  circumvent  a  treaty  unless  (1)  the  violation  of  that  internal  law 
was  manifest  at  the  time  of  signing  and  (2)  the  internal  law  is  fundamental.  While  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  parliament  is  fundamental,  it  was  clearly  not  manifest  at  the  time  because  the  English 
parliament  held  itself  out  as  being  able  to  bind  itself  permanently  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  the  Scottish 
parliament  believed  that  to  be  the  case  (see  below  re  the  view  of  the  Scottish  parliament  at  the  time)  and  that  is 
because  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  parliament  was  not  developed  until  long  after  the  Treaty  of  Union. 
While  the  Vienna  Convention  is  not  retrospective,  it  can  be  taken  as  a  clear  guide  to  international  law  before  it 
came  into  effect.  In  short,  a  country  cannot  use  an  internal  law  or  doctrine  existing  at  the  time  of  signing  to 
circumvent  a  treaty  (subject  to  the  exception  above)  or  'develop'  an  internal  law  or  doctrine  after  a  treaty  has 
been  signed  and  then  use  that  law  or  doctrine  to  circumvent  the  treaty.  If  this  was  not  the  case  then  treaties 
would  not  be  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on  because  they  could  simply  be  circumvented  by  saying  'Oh, 
we've  developed  this  internal  law.  Sorry.'  It's  'odd'  that  the  three  law  lords  referred  to  below  did  not  identify 
this  point  when  considering  the  House  of  Lords  Act  1999  -  but  perhaps  they  didn't  notice  the  word  'Treaty'  in 
'Treaty  of  Union'.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  English  Parliament  was  not  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  by  virtue 
of  the  supremacy  of  parliament  then  it  certainly  misled  the  Scottish  Parliament  into  thinking  that  it  could  agree 
to  binding  and  unalterable  treaty  terms.  In  this  case  the  treaty  would  be  void  for  fraud  (Vienna  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  Treaties  1969,  Article  49). 

But  the  real  issue  concerning  the  supremacy  of  parliament  is  this.  Constitutional  laws  are  laws  of  the  state  that  are 
fundamental  and  unalterable  (except  by  using  special  constitutional  procedures  such  as  requiring  a  75%  majority  to 
change  them)  and  they  are  generally  used  to  protect  the  fundamental  (i.e.  basic  and  essential)  rights  of  the  citizen 
against  possible  (or  rather  inevitable)  incursion  by  an  over-mighty  state;  rights  like  the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right  to 
privacy  and  the  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  your  liberty  without  due  process  of  law.  Many  countries  have  constitutions 
and  almost  all  of  these  are  written;  in  fact,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  country  that  I  am  aware  of  that  has  (or  it  is 
claimed  has)  no  written  constitution.  But  if  there  is  no  written  constitution  and  parliament  is  supreme  then  you  have  no 
constitution  at  all;  all  you  have  is,  by  definition,  a  set  of  laws,  customs  and  procedures  which  can  be  over-ridden  by 
parliament  at  will.  But  if  other  countries  can  have  binding,  unalterable  written  constitutions  (as  we  know  they  can),  then 
what  is  it  that  prevents  the  United  Kingdom  from  having  a  binding,  unalterable  written  constitution?  Answer?  Nothing  at 
all.  We  cannot  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  is  incapable  of  protecting  the  fundamental  rights  of  its  citizens  in 
this  way.  After  all,  all  other  countries  accept  that  it  is  possible  to  have  laws  that  are  fundamental  and  unalterable,  so 
why  are  we  different?  Well,  we  aren't  of  course.  Having  accepted  that  we  can  have  constitutional  laws  the  next 
questions  is  'Do  we  have  any?'  In  other  words,  do  we  have  any  laws  that  limit  the  power  of  parliament  to  do  what  it 
likes?  Of  course  we  do;  at  the  very  least  we  have  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  the  associated  Acts  of  Union,  as  well  as 
things  like  Magna  Carta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  So  the  argument  is  this  -  in  1707  England  and  Scotland  had  the 
capability  to  create  constitutional  laws  like  any  other  country,  as  we  have  just  shown;  they  agreed  such  laws  fully 
intending  them,  and  making  it  clear  that  they  fully  intended  them,  to  be  unalterable  laws  that  limited  the  powers  of  the 
newly-created  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  These  two  parliaments  had  the  capability  to  make  such  laws  and  they  did 
make  such  laws.  On  what  basis  therefore  can  a  court  of  law  say  that  these  parliaments  did  not  have  the  power  to  do 
what  they  undeniably  did  (the  words  of  the  treaty  are  quite  clear)?  It  amounts  to  the  courts  saying  that  we,  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  unique  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  being  incapabale  of  being  protected  by 
constitutional  laws  -  and  this  is  even  portrayed  as  being  somehow  a  strength  of  our  'democratic  system'.  Are  the  courts 
in  this  country  somehow  under  the  impression  that  the  US  Constitution  leads  to  some  sort  of  democratic  deficiency? 

On  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  constitutional  laws  is,  arguably,  the  direct  result  of  a  tacit  agreement  between  the 
legislature,  the  executive  and  the  judiciary  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  rights.  Have  you  noticed  what  has  happened  to 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury  in  recent  years?  How  much  more  restricted  in  has  become?  And  what  about  the  right  to  bear 
arms  that  is  enshrined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1688?  Gone  in  a  puff  of  smoke.  Today,  if  you  are  caught  in  public  with  a 
blade  more  than  three  inches  long  you  will  be  taken  off  to  jail  so  fast  your  feet  won't  touch  the  ground.  This  is  not  a 
political  statement,  just  a  fact  worth  noting  in  this  context. 

In  Wilkes  v  Wood  [1763]  EWHC  CP  J95  (6  December  1763)  (http://www.bailii.org/ew/cases/EWHC/CP/1763/J95.html) 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  said:  "No  precedents,  no  legal  determinations,  not  an  Act  of  Parliament  itself,  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  any  proceeding  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. '  Now,  if  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ruled  in  1 763  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  could  not  override  the  constitution,  on  what  basis  could  the  courts  later  hold  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  override  the  constitution,  bearing  in  mind  that  Parliament  itself  has  not  determined  the  matter  by  any  statute  (if 
Parliament  had  provided  by  statute  that  it  was  supreme  then  judges  would  not  need  to  refer  to  Dicey  and  other  writers 
as  authorities  for  the  proposition)?  Hmmm,  a  difficult  one  that. 
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People  argue  about  whether  the  Treaty  of  Union  is  a  treaty  or  constitutional  law;  they  even  argue  about  whether  it 
exists  in  law  at  all.  Such  arguments  miss  the  key  point.  The  Treaty  of  Union  started  life  as  an  international  agreement 
signed  by  both  parties  with  the  clear  intention  that  it  would  be  binding  for  all  time.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the  Treaty 
is  JHE  FOUNDING  CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCUMENT  OF  THE  NEW  STATE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  (AND  THUS  ALSO 
OF  THE  SUCCESSOR  STATES  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN).  It  is  the  document  from  which  the  new  state  derived  its 
legal  existence,  state,  being  and  authority.  WITHOUT  IT  NEITHER  GREAT  BRITAIN  NOR  ANY  SUCCESSOR 
STATE  CAN  EXIST. 

So  there  we  are.  We  have  a  choice;  either  the  Treaty  exists  as  a  binding  constitutional  document  or  the  state  which 
derived  its  existence  from  that  document  does  not  exist  at  all  as  a  legal  entity.  It  has  no  legal  existence  and  so  cannot, 
in  law,  bind  any  of  its  'citizens'  and  it  cannot  be  party  to  any  international  treaty  or  a  member  of  any  international  body 
(such  as  the  EU). 

You  can  argue  that  a  country  called  the  United  Kingdom  exists  because,  de  facto,  the  people  of  that  country  have 
given  their  consent  to  the  government  via  elections  and  so  on.  But  what  would  have  happened  if  anyone  had  tried  not 
to  give  their  consent;  that  is,  had  questioned  the  underlying  legitimacy  of  the  whole  electoral  process?  Can  something 
be  made  legal  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  anyone  who  objects  to  that  thing  will  simply  be  ignored?  And  if  you  deprive 
people  of  a  choice  (to  say  that  they  do  not  consent  to  being  governed  in  such  a  way),  how  legitimate  is  an  option  that  is 
chosen  (by  some  unknown  number  of  people)  only  because  there  is  no  alternative? 

In  the  Wimbledon  Case  of  1923*  (that  is,  before  the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties  of  1969  came  into 
force),  in  which  the  UK  was  an  applicant,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  (or  World  Court)  ruled  that, 
under  the  T reaty  of  Versailles  of  1 91 9,  ‘Germany  has  to  submit  to  an  important  limitation  of  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  rights’  and  that  Wo  doubt  any  convention  ftreatvl  creating  an  obligation  of  this  kind  Qlaces  a 
restnction  upon  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  State,  in  the  sense  that  it  requires  them  to  be 
exercised,  in  a  certain  wav’  and  that  ‘In  any  case  a  neutrality  order,  issued  by  an  individual  State,  could  not  prevail 
over  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  ’  Note  that  the  court  referred  in  its  judgment  to  treaties  concluded  before  the 
court  itself  was  established  (1922),  such  as  a  treaty  of  1888  concerning  the  Suez  Canal,  and  note  also  that  the 
Wimbledon  Case  concerned  a  treaty  (the  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1919)  which  was  agreed  before  the  court  was 
established.  One  of  the  judges  in  the  case  was  Robert  Finlay,  formerly  Attorney-General  and  Lord  Chancellor  from 
1916  to  1919. 

*Case  of  the  SS  Wimbledon,  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  17/8/1923. 

Note,  in  this  context,  the  words  of  Lord  Denning,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  Laker  Airway  Ltd  v  Department  of  Trade  [1976] 
EWCA  Civ  1 0:  ‘The  one  thing  that  remained  was  for  the  President  [of  the  USA]  to  sign  the  U.S.A.  permit:  but  this  was 
little  more  than  a  formality,  seeing  that  the  President  was  under  a  treaty  obligation  to  sign  it  "without  undue  delay". ' 
Thus,  the  President  of  the  USA  was  personally  bound,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  by  an  international  treaty  and  was  held  to 
be  so  by  the  second  highest  court  in  the  UK.  Thus,  the  second  highest  court  in  the  UK  has  ruled  that  an  international 
treaty  can  be  binding  domestically  in  the  sense  that  it  obliges  the  government  to  act  in  a  certain  way  or  to  refrain  from 
acting  in  a  certain  way  in  the  domestic  sphere. 

Clearly  then,  under  international  law,  treaties  concluded  before  1922  can,  and  do,  limit  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state, 
internal  laws  or  decrees  which  contravene  such  treaties  are  of  no  effect  and,  under  Article  36  of  Statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  signatory  states  recognized  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  relation 
to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  and  questions  of  international  law.  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  was 
succeeded  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  1946.  By  signing  the  UN  Charter,  member  states  of  the  UN  agree  to 
comply  with  any  decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  any  case  to  which  they  are  a  party  (Article  94  of  the  UN 
Charter).The  UK  ratified  the  UN  Charter  on  20th  October  1945. 

'Legally,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  identify  today  a  state  in  which  a  'sovereign'  legislature  is  not  subject  to  legal 
limitations  on  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  Moreover,  sovereignty  is  incompatible,  both  internationally  and  internally,  with 
another  concept  which  also  has  a  lengthy  history,  but  which  today  is  widely  regarded  as  a  paramount  value ...  The  rule 
ofjaw  cannot  coexist  with  traditional  conceptions  of  sovereignty. '  (Francis  Jacobs,  Professor  of  European  Law,  London 
University,  'The  Sovereignty  of  Law:  The  European  Law',  Hamlyn  Lectures,  2006,  Cambridge  University  Press,  2007, 
p.  7). 
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'...the  existing  principle  of  the  rule  of  law  requires  compliance  by  the  state  with  its  obligations  under  international  law...' 
(Lord  Bingham,  'The  Rule  of  Law',  6th  David  Williams  Annual  Lecture,  Centre  for  Public  Law,  Cambridge  University, 
2006,  p.  29). 

Lord  Templeman  said  in  J  H  Rayner  (Mincing  Lane)  Ltd.  v.  DTI  ("the  Tin  Council  case")  [1990]  2  AC  418,  at  476F- 
477A:  ‘The  Government  may  negotiate,  conclude,  construe,  observe,  breach,  repudiate  or  terminate  a  treaty. 
Parliament  may  alter  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  courts  must  enforce  those  laws;  judges  have  no  power  to 
grant  specific  performance  of  a  treaty  or  to  award  damages  against  a  sovereign  state  for  breach  of  a  treaty  or  to  invent 
laws  or  misconstrue  legislation  in  order  to  enforce  a  treaty.  A  treaty  is  a  contract  between  the  governments  of  two  or 
more  sovereign  states.  International  law  regulates  the  relations  between  sovereign  states  and  determines  the  validity, 
the  interpretation  and  the  enforcement  of  treaties.  A  treaty  to  whjch  Her,  Majesty's  Government  is  a  party,  does  not  ajter 
the  laws  oj  the  United.  Kingdom.  A  treaty  may_  be  incorporated  into  and  alter  the  laws  of.  the  United  Kingdom  by  means 

ofjegjsjatign.  Except  to  the  extent  that  a  treaty  becomes  incorporated,  into  the  laws  ofthe  United.  Kingdom  by  statute* 

the  courts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  no  power  to  enforce  treaty  rights  and  obligations  at  the  behest  oj  a  sovereign 

government  QL  it  the  behest  ofa  private  individual.  ’  But  to  apply  this  concept  to  the  Treaty  of  Union  involves 
retrospectively  applying  a  doctrine  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  because  it  contradicts  the  clearly  expressed 
intentions  of  the  parties  (Scotland  and  England)  and  their  clearly  stated  belief  in  their  capacity  to  agree  binding  and 
unalterable  terms  (binding  on  Parliament)  at  that  time.  It  also  amounts  to  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  legal  principle 
that  laws  or  legal  doctrines  should  not  have  a  retrospective  effect.  It  also  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  of  Union  is 
much  more  than  a  treaty;  it  is  the  founding  constitutional  document  of  Great  Britain  and  its  successor  states;  being  the 
document  through  which  Great  Britain  (and  hence  the  United  Kingdom)  has  its  legal  existence,  state,  being  and 
authority.  How  can  such  a  document  not  be  binding  on  the  Parliament  it  created  and,  as  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
enforceable  by  the  courts,  since  it  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  function  of  the  courts  is  to  enforce  the  law  of  the 
land?  Quite.  The  argument  therefore  is,  logically,  that  while  a  treaty  is  an  agreement  between  two  or  more 
sovereign  countries,  this  treaty  was  a  treaty  by  which  two  sovereign  countries  became  one  sovereign  country. 
At  the  point  that  the  two  countries  became  one  country,  the  treaty  therefore  necessarily  ceased  to  be  a  treaty 
in  this  sense  and,  if  it  did  not  disappear  completely  (which  was  clearly  not  the  intention  of  the  parties),  the 
treaty  can  only  have  become  an  internal  law  of  the  new  sovereign  country  by  operation  of  the  treaty  itself. 

The  assertion  that  international  treaties  do  not  become  part  of  domestic  law  unless  incorporated  into  domestic  law  by 
statute  (Act  of  Parliament)  is  directly  contradicted  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  (1723-1780),  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  in  British  legal  history  who  is  still  regularly  cited  in  the  Supreme  Court  today.  He  says  that  international  law 
is  'part  of  the  law  of  the  land'  and  thus  necessarily  enforceable  in  domestic  courts.  If  international  law  is  enforceable  in 
domestic  courts  then  agreements  (treaties)  made  under  international  law  must  be  enforceable  in  domestic  courts, 
otherwise  the  doctrine  has  no  teeth  -  we  have  a  domestic  law  but  no  way  of  enforcing  that  domestic  law  in  practice. 
Blackstone  ('Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England1*,  Vol.  IV,  Ch.  5)  defines  international  law  as  follows  (my 
emphasis):  'The  law  of  nations  is  a  system  of  rules,  deducible  by  natural  reason,  and  established  by  universal  consent 
among  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  world;  in  order  to  decide  all  disputes,  to  regulate  all  ceremonies  and  civilities,  and 
to  insure  the  observance  of  justice  and  good  faith  in  that  intercourse  which  must  frequently  occur  between  two  or  more 
independent  states,  and  the  individuals  bejongincL  to  each. '  He  goes  on:  'In  arbitrary  states  this  law,  wherever  it 
contradicts,  or  is  not  provided  for  by,  the  municipal  law  of  the  country,  is  enforced  by  the  royal  power;  but  since  in 
England  no  royal  power  can  introduce  a  new  law,  or  suspend  the  execution  of  the  old,  therefore  the  law  oj  nations 
(wherever  any  Question  arjses  wlvch  is  property  the  object  oj  its  jurisdiction )  is  here  adoptecj  in  its  full  extent  by  the 

common  law ,  and_  is  held_  to  be  a  part  oj  the  law  oj  the  land.  And  those  acts  of  parliament  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  to  enforce  this  universal  law,  or  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  its  decisions,  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
introductive  of  any  new  rule,  but  merely  as  declaratory  of  the  old  fundamental  constitutions  of  the  kingdom,  without 
which  it  must  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  civilized  world. '  Since  Blackstone's  statement  appears  not  to  have  subject  to 
debate  by  the  court  in  J  H  Rayner  (Mincing  Lane)  Ltd.  v.  DTI  ("the  Tin  Council  case")  [1990]  2  AC  418,  the  decision  of 
the  court  is  not  a  binding  precedent  with  respect  to  Blackstone's  statement.  Any  challenge  on  this  point  in  a  court  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  have  the  issue  properly  resolved. 

‘Blackstone's  'Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England'  have  been  'long  regarded  as  the  leading  work  on  the 
development  of  English  law'  (Wikipedia,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England). 
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Note  also  that  in  Occidental  Exploration  &  Production  Company  v  Republic  of  Ecuador  [2005]  EWCA  Civ  1 1 16  at  19 
stated: 

'That  treaties  may  in  modem  international  law  give  rise  to  direct  rights  in  favour  of  individuals  is  well  established, 
particularly  where  the  treaty  provides  a  dispute  resolution  mechanism  capable  of  being  operated  by  such  individuals 
acting  on  their  own  behalf  and  without  their  national  state's  involvement  or  even  consent.  Oppenheim's  International 
Law  (9th  Ed.),  para.  375  put  the  matter  in  this  way  in  1992: 

"States  can, ...  and  occasionally  do,  confer  upon  individuals,  whether  their  own  subjects  or  aliens,  international  rights 
strictu  sensu,  ie  rights  which  they  can  acquire  without  the  intervention  of  municipal  legislation  and  which  they  can 
enforce  in  their  own  name  before  international  tribunals", 

See  also  Oppenheim,  para.  7,  as  well  as  McCorquodale,  The  Individual  and  the  International  Legal  System  in  Evans' 
International  Law  (OUP)  (2003),  pp.  304-6.  Most  frequently  cited  in  this  connection  is  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice's  Advisory  Opinion  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Danzig  Case  (1928)  PCIJ  Rep  Series  B  No. 
15,  p.  1,  considering  the  effect  of  a  treaty  (the  Beamtenabkommen)  made  on  22  October  1921  between  Poland  and 
Danzig.  The  Beamtenabkommen  regulated  the  employment  conditions  of  Danzig  railway  employees  who  had,  after  the 
First  World  War,  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Polish  Railways  Administration.  Poland's  contention  that  this  treaty  only 
created  inter-State  rights  was  rejected.  The  Court  said  that: 

"It  may  be  readily  admitted  that,  according  to  a  well  established  principle  of  international  law,  the  Beamtenabkommen, 
being  an  international  agreement,  cannot,  as  such,  create  direct  rights  and  obligations  for  private  individuals.  But  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  the  very,  object  ofan  international  agreement  according  to  the  intention  of  the  contracting 
Parties ,  may  be  the  adoption  by  the  Parties  of  some  definite  rules  creating  individual  rights  and,  enforceable  by  the 
national  courts .  That  there  is  such  an  intention  in  the  present  case  can  be  established  by  reference  to  the  terms  of  the 
Beamtenabkommen.  (pp.  17-18) '" 

Let's  put  this  argument  to  bed.  Under  international  law,  a  treaty  is  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  sovereign 
states  which  is  only  enforceable  under  international  law  in  the  international  courts  by  those  participating  sovereign 
states.  Scotland  and  England  are  not  sovereign  states;  they  are  constituent  parts  of  a  sovereign  state.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  the  Treaty  of  Union  is  not  enforceable  as  an  international  treaty  under  international  law  in  the  international 
courts.  It  follows  that  if  the  Treaty  is  not  enforceable  in  the  domestic  courts  either  then  it  is  not  enforceable  at  all  -  and 
an  agreement  which  is  not  enforceable  in  any  court  is,  quite  simply,  not  an  agreement.  It  is  nothing.  Scotland  and 
England  did  not  negotiate  the  treaty  with  the  intention  that  it  should  become  unenforceable  (in  effect,  non-existent)  the 
moment  it  came  into  force  (when  Scotland  and  England  became  one  sovereign  state).  It  follows  that  the  Treaty,  if  it  is 
enforceable  at  all,  must  be  enforceable  in  the  domestic  courts.  Clearly,  the  Treaty  ceased  to  be  a  treaty,  as  that 
term  is  properly  understood  (an  agreement  between  sovereign  states),  the  moment  it  came  into  force.  So,  what 
did  it  become?  Answer?  It  became  the  founding  constitutional  document  of  the  new  state  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  the  document  that  brought  that  state  into  being  and  gave  it  (defined  the  extent  of;  that  is,  limited)  its 
power  and  authority.  So,  it  ceased  to  be  a  treaty  proper  and  became  constitutional  law;  the  most  fundamental 
and  important  constitutional  law  of  them  all.  It  is  a  nonsense  to  assert  that  the  founding  constitutional  law  of  a  state 
should  be  unenforceable  in  that  state.  Further,  the  treaty  confers  rights  on  individuals  (for  example,  heritable 
jurisdictions  are  protected  as  rights  of  property,  which  can  only  be  as  rights  of  property  of  the  individuals  concerned). 
Individuals  have  no  standing  in  international  law  and  so  cannot  bring  actions  in  the  international  courts;  only  sovereign 
states  can  do  that  (generally  speaking).  If  these  rights  are  not  enforceable  in  the  international  courts,  then  they  must  be 
enforceable  in  the  domestic  courts  -  or  they  are  not  enforceable  at  all. 

There  is  a  parallel  here  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  was,  in  effect,  a  treaty  between  the 
various  US  states.  That  constitution  is  not  a  law  in  the  normal  sense  but  it  is  enforceable  in  the  US  courts  as  if  it  were 
and,  of  course,  it  overrides  all  'normal  laws'.  The  same  logic  applies  to  the  Treaty  of  Union.  It  is  not  called  a  constitution 
but  that  is  exactly  what  it  is.  As  constitutional  law,  it  cannot  be  simply  over-ridden  by  Parliament  as  if  it  was  a  'normal 
law'  because  a  body  cannot  over-ride  the  very  law  which  created  it  in  the  first  place  and  which  limits  its  own  authority 
(without  becoming  a  tyranny).  More  importantly,  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  original  treaty  that  it 
should  not  be  over-ridden  since  the  clear  intention  of  the  parties  was  that  it  should  protect  their  interests  after  the 
Union  and,  in  fact,  for  all  time  coming  (which  is  not  to  say  that  amendment  is  impossible,  it  is  just  that  amendment 
needs  to  be  by  proper  constitutional  procedures  -  typically  a  referendum). 

As  the  founding  constitutional  document  of  the  new  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  clear  that  the  Treaty  (even  without 
the  associated  Acts  of  Parliament;  the  Union  with  England  Act  1707  in  Scotland  and  the  Union  with  Scotland  Act  1706 
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in  England)  is,  as  law,  in  a  class  of  its  own.  In  particular,  the  Treaty  must  logically  enjoy  a  higher  status  that  the 
constitutional  acts  identified  in  Thoburn  v  Sunderland  City  Council  [20021  EWHC  195  (Admin),  which  cannot  be 
impliedly  repealed.  The  possibility  of  a  hierarchy  of  constitutional  laws  was  acknowledged  in  R  (on  the  application  of 
HS2  Action  Alliance  Limited)  v  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Transport  and  another  [2014]  UKSC  3  at  206-208.  See  also 
Mark  Elliot,  ‘Reflections  on  the  HS2  case:  a  hierarchy  of  domestic  constitutional  norms  and  the  qualified  primacy  of  EU 
law’,  ukconstitutionallaw.org/2014/01/23/mark-elliot-reflections-on-the-hs2-case-a-hierarchy-of-domesticconstitutional- 
norms-and-the-qualified-primacy-of-eu-law/,  accessed  18/7/2016. 

In  BH  &  Anor  v  The  Lord  Advocate  &  Anor  (Scotland)  [20121  UKSC  24.  Lord  Hope  (with  whom  the  six  other  law  lords 
agreed)  said  at  30:  'It  would  perhaps  have  been  open  to  Parliament  to  override  the  provisions  of  section  57(2)  so  as  to 
confer  on  them  more  ample  powers  than  that  subsection  would  permit  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  under  the  2003 
Act.  But  in  my  opinion  only  an  express  provision  to  that  effect  could  be  held  to  lead  to  such  a  result.  This  is  because  of 
the  fundamental  constitutional  nature  of  the  settlement  that  was  achieved  by  the  Scotland  Act.  This  in  itsejj  must  be 
hejd_  to  render  it  incapable  of  being  altered  otherwise  than  by  an  express  enactment  Its  provisions  cannot  be  regarded 

as  vulnerable  to  alteration  by  implication  from  some  other_  enactment  in  which  an  intention  to  alter  the  Scotland  Act  is 

not  set  forth  expressly  on  the  face  of  the  statute / 

See  also  Miller  &  Anor,  R  (On  the  Application  Of)  v  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Exiting  the  European  Union  (Rev  1) 
[2016]  EWHC  2768  (Admin)  at  88:  'Moreover,  the  status  of  the  ECA  1972  as  a  constitutional  statute  is  such  that 
Parliament  is  taken  to  have  made  it  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  usual  doctrine  of  implied  repeal  by  enactment  of 
later  inconsistent  legislation:  see  Thoburn  v  Sunderland  City  Council,  at  [60]-[64]*,  and  section  2(4)  of  the  ECA  1972.  It 
can  only  be  repealed  in  any  respect  if  Parliament  makes  it  especially  clear  in  the  later  repealing  legislation  that  this  is 

what  it  wjshes  to  do. ' 

The  phrase  'especially  clear'  clearly  means  'set  forth  expressly  on  the  face  of  the  statute',  since  this  is  the  only  meaning 
that  is  consistent  with  the  judgment  in  BH  &  Anor  v  The  Lord  Advocate  &  Anor  (Scotland)  [2012]  UKSC  24.  'Expressly' 
means  that  the  Act  being  repealed  (in  whole  or  in  part)  must  be  named  in  the  repealing  Act. 

*ln  Thoburn  v  Sunderland  City  Council  f20021  EWHC  195  (Admin),  it  was  said  at  60-64: 

'The  common  law  has  in  recent  years  allowed,  or  rather  created,  exceptions  to  the  doctrine  of  implied  repeal:  a  doctrine 
which  was  always  the  common  law's  own  creature.  There  are  now  classes  or  types  of  legislative  provision  which 
cannot  be  repealed  by  mere  implication.  These  instances  are  given,  and  can  only  be  given,  by  our  own  courts,  to  which 
the  scope  and  nature  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty  are  ultimately  confided.  The  courts  may  say  -  have  said  -  that  there 
are  certain  circumstances  in  which  the  legislature  may  only  enact  what  it  desires  to  enact  if  it  does  so  by  express,  or  at 
any  rate  specific,  provision.  The  courts  have  in  effect  so  held  in  the  field  of  European  law  itself,  in  the  Factortame  case, 
and  this  is  critical  for  the  present  discussion.  By  this  means,  as  I  shall  seek  to  explain,  the  courts  have  found  their  way 
through  the  impasse  seemingly  created  by  two  supremacies,  the  supremacy  of  European  law  and  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament. 

The  present  state  of  our  domestic  law  is  such  that  substantive  Community  rights  prevail  over  the  express  terms  of  any 
domestic  law,  including  primary  legislation,  made  or  passed  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  ECA,  even  in  the  face  of 
plain  inconsistency  between  the  two.  This  is  the  effect  of  Factortame  (No  1)  [1990]  2  AC  85.  To  understand  the  critical 
passage  in  Lord  Bridge's  speech  it  is  first  convenient  to  repeat  part  of  ECA  s.2(4): 

"The  provision  that  may  be  made  under  subsection  (2)  above  includes.. .  any  such  provision  (of  any  such  extent)  as 
might  be  made  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  any  enactment  passed  or  to  be  passed,  other  than  one  contained  in  this  Part 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  and  have  effect  subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  section. " 

In  Factortame  (No  1 )  Lord  Bridge  said  this  at  140:  "By  virtue  of  section  2(4)  of  the  Act  of  1972  Part  II  of  the  [Merchant 
Shipping]  Act  of  1988  is  to  be  construed  and  take  effect  subject  to  directly  enforceable  Community  rights...  This  has 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  if  a  section  were  incorporated  in  Part  II  of  the  Act  of  1988  which  in  terms  enacted  that  the 
provisions  with  respect  to  registration  of  British  fishing  vessels  were  to  be  without  prejudice  to  the  directly  enforceable 
Community  rights  of  nationals  of  any  member  state  of  the  EEC. " 

So  there  was  no  question  of  an  implied  pro  tanto  repeal  of  the  ECA  of  1972  by  the  later  Act  of  1 988;  on  the  contrary 
the  Act  of  1988  took  effect  subject  to  Community  rights  incorporated  into  our  law  by  the  ECA.  In  Factortame  no 
argument  was  advanced  by  the  Crown  in  their  Lordships'  House  to  suggest  that  such  an  implied  repeal  might  have 
been  effected.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  argument  might  have  been:  Parliament  in  1972  could  not  bind  Parliament  in 
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1988,  and  s.2(4)  was  therefore  ineffective  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  Factortame  (No  1) 
the  House  of  Lords  effectively  accepted  that  s.2(4)  could  not  be  impliedly  repealed,  albeit  the  point  was  not  argued. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  constitutional  position  which  I  have  stated?  Mr  Shrimpton  would  say  that  Factortame  (No  1) 
was  wrongly  decided;  and  since  the  point  was  not  argued,  there  is  scope,  within  the  limits  of  our  law  of  precedent,  to 
depart  from  it  and  to  hold  that  implied  repeal  may  bite  on  the  ECA  as  readily  as  upon  any  other  statute.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  wrong  turning.  My  reasons  are  these.  In  the  present  state  of  its  maturity  the  common  law  has  come  to 
recognise  that  there  exist  rights  which  should  properly  be  classified  as  constitutional  or  fundamental:  see  for  example 
such  cases  as  Simms  [2000]  2  AC  115  per  Lord  Hoffmann  at  131,  Pierson  v  Secretary  of  State  [1998]  AC  539,  Leech 
[1994]  QB  198,  Derbyshire  County  Council  v  Times  Newspapers  Ltd.  [1993]  AC  534,  and  Witham  [1998]  QB  575.  And 
from  this  a  further  insight  follows.  We  should  recognise  a  hierarchy  of  Acts  of  Parliament:  as  it  were  "ordinary"  statutes 
and  "constitutional"  statutes.  The  two  categories  must  be  distinguished  on  a  principled  basis.  In  my  opinion  a 
constitutional  statute  is  one  which  (a)  conditions  the  legal  relationship  between  citizen  and  State  in  some  general, 
overarching  manner,  or  (b)  enlarges  or  diminishes  the  scope  of  what  we  would  now  regard  as  fundamental 
constitutional  rights,  (a)  and  (b)  are  of  necessity  closely  related:  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  an  instance  of  (a)  that  is  not  also 
an  instance  of  (b).  The  special  status  of  constitutional  statutes  follows  the  special  status  of_  constitutional  rights. 
Examples  are  the  Magna  Carta ,  the  Bi][  of  Rights  1689 ,  the  Act  of_  Union,  the  Reform  Acts  which  distributed  and 
enlarged  the  franchise,  the  HRA.  the  Scotland.  Act  1998  and_  the  Government  of  Wales  Act  1998,  The  ECA  clearly 
belongs  in  this  family.  It  incorporated  the  whole  corpus  of  substantive  Community  rights  and  obligations,  and  gave 
overriding  domestic  effect  to  the  judicial  and  administrative  machinery  of  Community  law.  It  may  be  there  has  never 
been  a  statute  having  such  profound  effects  on  so  many  dimensions  of  our  daily  lives.  The  ECA  is,  by  force  of  the 
common  law,  a  constitutional  statute. 

Ordinary  statutes  may  be  impliedly  repealed.  Constitutional  statutes  may  not  For  the  repeal  oj  a  constitutional  Act  or 
the  abrogation  oL  a  fundamental  right  to  be  effected  by  statute*  the  court  would  apply  this  test  is  it  shown  that  the 
legislature's  actual  -  PPL  imputed,  constructive  or  presumed  -  intention  was  to  effect  the  repeal  or  abrogation?  L  think 
the  test  coujd  only  be  met  by  express  words  in  the  later  statute .  or  by  words  so  specific  that  the  inference  of  an  actual 
determination  to  effect  the  result  contended  for  was  irresistible.  The  ordinary  rule  of  implied  repeal  does  not  satisfy  this 
test.  Accordingly,  it  has  no  application  to  constitutional  statutes.  I  should  add  that  in  my  judgment  general  words  could 
not  be  supplemented,  so  as  to  effect  a  repeal  or  significant  amendment  to  a  constitutional  statute,  by  reference  to  what 
was  said  in  Parliament  by  the  minister  promoting  the  Bill  pursuant  to  Pepper  v  Hart  [1 993]  AC  593.  A  constitutional 
statute  can  only  be  repealed,  or  amended  in  a  way  which  significantly  affects  its  provisions  touching  fundamental  rights 
or  otherwise  the  relation  between  citizen  and  State,  by  unambiguous  words  on  the  face  of  the  later  statute. 

This  development*  of  the  common  law  regarding  constitutional  rights,  and  as  I  would  say  constitutional  statutes,  is 
highly  beneficial.  It  gives  us  most  of  the  benefits  of  a  written  constitution,  in  which  fundamental  rights  are  accorded 
special  respect.  But  it  preserves  the  sovereignty  of  the  legislature  and  the  flexibility  of  our  uncodified  constitution.  It 
accepts  the  relation  between  legislative  supremacy  and  fundamental  rights  is  not  fixed  or  brittle:  rather  the  courts  (in 
interpreting  statutes,  and  now,  applying  the  HRA)  will  pay  more  or  less  deference  to  the  legislature,  or  other  public 
decision-maker,  according  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  this  benign  development  involves,  as  I 
have  said,  the  recognition  of  the  ECA  as  a  constitutional  statute. ' 

*The  common  law  is  not  'developed',  it  is  'ascertained'.  In  other  words,  the  courts  do  not  create  new  law  (because  they 
have  no  power  to  do  so),  they  merely  ascertain  existing  law.  So,  the  doctrine  of  'no  implied  repeal  of  constitutional 
statutes'  is  not  new  law;  it  has  (in  law)  always  existed. 

It  is  for  this  reason  (even  ignoring  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  Treaty  of  Union)  that  the  Heritable  Jurisdictions  Act 
1747,  which  purported  to  abolish  regality  jurisdiction,  the  House  of  Lords  Act  1999,  which  removed  the  right  of 
hereditary  peers  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Abolition  of  Feudal  Tenure  etc.  (Scotland)  Act  2000, 
which  purported  to  abolish  any  residual  feudal  jurisdictions,  were  of  no  effect.  If,  in  this  context,  you  want  to  argue  that 
the  doctrine  that  constitutional  Acts  require  express  repeal  does  not  apply  retrospectively,  then  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  the 
doctrine  was  applied  retrospectively  from  the  moment  it  was  ascertained  in  2002  (in  that  it  was  immediately  applied  to 
a  past  Act  of  Parliament),  (2)  that  a  principle  of  law  exists  before  it  is  ascertained  (principles  are,  by  definition,  eternal 
and  are  merely  'ascertained',  not  created)  and  (3)  that  if  legal  doctrines  do  not  apply  retrospectively,  then  the  same 
applies  to  the  doctrine  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty,  which  would  mean,  given  that  the  doctrine  was  developed  in  the 
19th  century,  that  it  cannot  be  retrospectively  applied  to  the  Heritable  Jurisdictions  Act  1747  and  that  Parliament 
therefore  had  no  power  to  alter  the  Treaty  of  Union  or  the  associated  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  way  it  purported  to  do, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Parliament  was  not  sovereign  at  that  time  and  had  expressly  acknowledged  the  limitation  on 
its  sovereignty  in  the  Treaty  and  Acts  of  Union. 
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In  1425  the  House  of  Lords  ruled  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  ineffective  to  abrogate  a  peerage  unless  the  peerage  is 
expressly  named  (‘Complete  Peerage’,  Vol.  IX,  p.  606,  n.  d).  Given  that  a  peerage  is  defined  as  'that  dignity  of  nobility 
to  which  attaches  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords',  it  follows  that  to  remove  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  is  to 
remove  the  peerage  itself,  since  this  is  the  essence  of  the  thing  (in  the  same  way  that  if  you  take  away  from  a 
policeman  his  legal  authority  to  perform  the  office,  he  ceases  to  be  a  policeman,  even  if  he  still  wears  the  uniform  of 
one).  You  are  left  with  a  dignity  of  nobility  but  certainly  not  a  peerage.  Now,  the  House  of  Lords  decision  of  1425  is  still 
good  (and  binding)  law  and  it  follows,  on  this  basis,  that  the  House  of  Lords  Act  1999  was  ineffective  in  removing  the 
right  of  hereditary  peers  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  since  no  peerages  were  expressly  named  therein.  The 
Act  of  1399  repealed  everything  done  in  the  Parliament  of  1387-8,  including  the  creation  of  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk 
either  by  the  King  in  Parliament  or  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  There  has  been  debate  as  to  whether  it  was  the  former  or 
the  latter,  but,  either  way,  the  rule  or  principle  expounded  is  still  a  good  one,  being  independent  of  the  facts.  Not  only  is 
the  rule  or  principle  independent  of  the  facts,  but  even  if  the  rule  or  principle  itself  had  been  bad  law,  it  would  still,  as  a 
House  of  Lords  decision,  be  binding  in  law  (until  1966  the  House  of  Lords  regarded  itself  as  being  bound  by  its  own 
previous  decisions  and,  even  today,  regards  itself  as  normally  bound).  See  the  ‘Report  of  the  Speeches  of  Counsel 
and  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  St.  Leonards  in  moving  the  resolution  upon  the  Claim  of  James  Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres  to  the  Original  Dukedom  of  Montrose  created  in  1488’.  pp.  xv-xx,  296-7,  which  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Dukedom  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  so  would  have  been  abrogated  in  1399,  but  for  the  principle 
expounded  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  peerages  must  be  expressly  named. 

This  begs  the  question  of  whether,  if  the  majority  of  the  members  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  been 
unlawfully  excluded  from  the  legislative  process  since  1999,  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  their  absence  is  good  law. 
After  all,  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  to  be  passed  through  the  Commons  by  the  simple  expedient  of  locking  the  door 
of  the  Commons  Chamber  on  the  opposition,  would  that  Act  be  valid  -  or  would  it  be  void  ab  initio ?  Acts  of  Parliament 
start  with  the  words  ‘Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows...’,  but  if,  in  relation  to  a  certain  Act,  the  ‘Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal’  were  not  ‘in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled’  because  the  majority  of  them  were  unlawfully  excluded,  and  they  could  not  therefore  give  their  consent, 
and  the  Act  was  not  passed  with  their  authority,  can  that  Act  possibly  be  valid?  The  answer  is  clear.  No.  At  the  most 
fundamental  level  such  a  thing  is  a  nullity  and  what  is  enrolled  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  quite  simply  not  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  law,  a  nullity  cannot  be  made  good  by  any  process,  ‘enrolment’  or  otherwise.*  To 
say  otherwise  is  quite  simply  to  abandon  the  rule  of  law;  it  would  mean  that  the  clerk  who  enrols  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  enrol  a  piece  of  paper  which  looks  like  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  purports  to  abolish  Parliament  and  make  him 
Prime  Minister  for  life  and  the  courts  would  enforce  that  law.  The  idea  is  nonsensical. 

*ln  MacFoy  v.  United  Africa  Co.  Ltd.  [1962]  A.C.  152,  160,  Lord  Denning  said:  ‘If  an  act  is  void  then  it  is  in  law  a  nullity. 
It  is  not  only  bad,  but  incurably  bad,  [my  emphasis]  There  is  no  need  for  an  order  of  the  Court  to  set  it  aside.  It  is 
automatically  null  and  void  without  more  ado,  though  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  have  the  Court  declare  it  to  be  so. 
And  every  proceeding  which  is  founded  on  it  is  also  bad  and  incurably  bad.  You  cannot  put  something  on  nothing  and 
expect  it  to  stay  there.  It  will  collapse.  So  will  this  judgment  collapse  if  the  statement  of  claim  was  a  nullity.  ’  Of  course, 
this  principle  means  that  any  Act  of  Parliament  passed  on  the  basis  of  a  void  Act  (The  House  of  Lords  Act  1999,  which 
unlawfully  excludes  most  of  the  members  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament)  is  itself  void  -  unless  Parliament  is 
exempt  from  the  rule  of  law. 

In  1999,  the  1425  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  good  and  binding  in  law.  Now,  if  this  matter  were  to  be  put  to  the 
Supreme  Court  today,  it  could  decide  that  the  1425  decision  was  a  bad  one,  but  the  point  is  that  it  was  good  in  1999 
and  remains  so  until  declared  bad.  This  means  that  the  hereditary  peers  were  unlawfully  excluded  from  the  House  of 
Lords  after  1999  and  it  follows  that  all  Acts  of  Parliament  since  the  1999  Act  came  into  effect  have  been  passed  by  a 
Parliament  which  is  not  a  properly  constituted  Parliament  (since  most  of  the  members  of  one  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  unlawfully  excluded)  and  therefore  not  a  Parliament  at  all.  This  means  that  these  Acts  were  void  at  the 
time  and  cannot  be  made  good,  even  by  a  subsequent  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court,  since,  in  law,  a  void  act  is 
incurably  bad. 

So  why  does  the  ruling  of  1425  apply  to  Sottish  peerages  created  before  the  Union  of  1707?  Because  Article  23  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union  specified  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  should  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  peers  of  England,  so,  if, 
under  the  1425  ruling,  a  peerage  of  England  could  only  be  abrogated  by  express  mention,  the  same  applied,  after  the 
Union  of  1 707,  to  a  peerage  of  Scotland. 

The  enrolled  Act  rule  was  stated  in  Edinburgh  &  Dalkeith  Railway  Company  v  Wauchope  [1842]  UKHL  J12,  where  it 
was  said:  ‘All  that  a  Court  of  Justice  can  do  is  to  look  to  the  Parliamentary  roll:  if  from  that  it  should  appear  that  a  bill 
has  passed  both  Houses  and  received  the  Royal  assent,  no  Court  of  Justice  can  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
introduced  into  Parliament,  nor  into  what  was  done  previous  to  its  introduction,  or  what  passed  in  Parliament  during  its 
progress  in  its  various  stages  through  any  Court  in  Scotland,  but  that  due  effect  will  be  given  to  every  Act  of 
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Parliament,  private  as  well  as  public,  upon  what  appears  to  be  the  proper  construction  of  its  existing  provisions.  ’  But 
note  the  reference  to  a  bill  passing  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Can  it  truly  be  said  that  a  bill  which  ‘passes’ 
through  one  House  only  because  the  majority  of  the  members  of  that  House  have  been  unlawfully  excluded  from  the 
House  has,  in  fact,  ‘passed’  through  that  House?  What  does  the  word  ‘passed’  mean?  Well,  it  necessarily  means  that  it 
has  followed  a  certain  procedure;  the  proper  procedure  by  which  bills  pass  through  a  House.  If  the  procedure  has  not 
been  complied  with  in  some  critical  respect,  then  it  cannot  really  be  claimed  that  the  bill  ‘passed’  through  the  House  in 
the  way  the  word  is  necessarily  used  and  normally  understood.  While  it  may  be  correct  to  ignore  what  was  said  in  the 
House  during  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  cannot  be  correct  to  ignore  a  fundamental  failure  to  comply  with  the  proper 
procedure  by  which  a  bill  should  pass  through  the  House.  Thus,  the  enrolled  Act  rule,  as  expounded  in  1842,  means 
that  the  courts  are  not  bound  to  enforce  an  Act  which  has  not  properly  passed  through  both  Houses  in  terms  of 
procedure.  These  procedural  rules  are,  of  course,  part  of  our  constitution*,  so  that  an  Act  passed  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  with  constitutional  procedure  must,  by  definition,  be  unconstitutional  -  and,  being  unconstitutional,  void. 

*Those  laws,  rules,  procedures,  customs  and  precedents  which  determine  the  manner  in  which  a  state  is  governed  and 
which  protect  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizens. 

In  British  Railways  Board  v  Pickin  [1974]  UKHL  1,  Lord  Morris  of  Borth-y-Gest  said:  ‘The  conclusion  which  I  have 
reached  results,  in  my  view,  not  only  from  a  settled  and  sustained  line  of  authority  which  I  see  no  reason  to  question 
and  which  I  should  think  be  endorsed  but  also  from  the  view  that  any  other  conclusion  would  be  constitutionally 
undesirable  and  impracticable.  It  must  surely  be  for  Parliament  to  lay  down  the  procedures  which  are  to  be  followed 
before  a  Bill  can  become  an  Act.  It  must  be  for  Parliament  to  decide  whether  its  decreed  procedures  have  in  fact  been 
followed.  It  must  be  for  Parliament  to  lay  down  and  to  construe  its  standing  orders  and  further  to  decide  whether  they 
have  been  obeyed:  it  must  be  for  Parliament  to  decide  whether  in  any  particular  case  to  dispense  with  compliance  with 
such  orders.  It  must  be  for  Parliament  to  decide  whether  it  is  satisfied  that  an  Act  should  be  passed  in  the  form  and 
with  the  wording  set  out  in  the  Act.  It  must  be  for  Parliament  to  decide  what  documentary  material  or  testimony  it 
requires  and  the  extent  to  which  Parliamentary  privilege  should  attach.  It  would  be  impracticable  and  undesirable  for 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  embark  upon  an  enquiry  concerning  the  effect  or  the  effectiveness  of  the  internal 
procedures  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  or  an  enquiry  whether  in  any  particular  case  those  procedures  were 
effectively  followed.  ’Well  OK  then,  but  what  if  the  Parliament  he  refers  to  was  not  actually  a  properly  constituted 
Parliament  (and  therefore  not  a  Parliament  at  all)?  You  see,  everything  he  said  depends  on  the  Parliament  he  refers  to 
actually  being  a  Parliament.  But  what  if  it  isn’t?  Would  the  courts  still  refuse  to  look  into  the  matter?  It  rather  changes 
the  picture,  doesn’t  it?  He  refers  to  it  being  constitutionally  undesirable  for  there  to  be  a  clash  between  Parliament  and 
the  courts,  but  surely,  it  is  even  more  constitutionally  undesirable  that  the  courts  should  enforce  laws  which  are  not,  in 
fact,  proper  laws  at  all?  Which  take  precedence,  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  judges  or  the  rule  of  law?  Quite. 

So,  we  need  to  ask  the  following  questions: 


Question: 

Answer: 

1 .  Did  Lords  of  Regality  hold  the  power  of  life  and  death 
('high  justice'  or  'right  of  the  sword'*)  in  1706? 

Yes. 

2.  Was  that  power  preserved  by  Acts  of  Parliament  of 

1706? 

Yes,  Article  20  of  the  Acts  protect 
'heritable  jurisdictions'  as  rights  of 
property.  This  provision  is  still  on  the 
statute  book. 

3.  Has  that  power  been  expressly  abroaated  bv  an  Act 
which  sets  forth  'expressly  on  the  face  of  the  statute'  an 
intention  to  alter  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1706,  as  is 
required  to  amend  or  repeal  any  provision  in  a 
constitutional  Act  of  Parliament,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court? 

No. 

4.  So  the  power  still  exists  in  law? 

Yes. 

This  logic  also  applies  to  the  Peerage  Act  1963,  the  House  of  Lords  Act  1999  and  the  Abolition  of  Feudal  Tenure  etc. 
(Scotland)  Act  2000,  all  of  which  are  of  no  effect  in  relation  to  the  Union  with  Scotland  Act  1 706  and  the  Union  with 
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England  Act  1 707  to  the  extent  that  they  did  not  expressly  repeal  relevant  provisions  of  those  Acts  (The  Peerage  Act 
1963  did  expressly  repeal  Article  22  of  the  Treaty  of  Union). 

Were  feudal  barons  peers? 

But  what  was  the  status  of  feudal  barons  and  lords  of  regality  (who  were  feudal  barons  of  a  higher  type)  at  the  time  of 
the  Treaty  of  Union  1706?  Were  they  peers?  It  is  clear  that  feudal  barons  were  the  original  peers  of  Scotland,  as 
tenants  in  chief  of  the  king,  and  that  they  sat  in  parliament  by  virtue  of  being  feudal  barons,  as  did  the  earls  (who  also 
held  their  lands  'by  barony').  This  is  a  simple  historical  fact  and  Bankton  (above)  confirms  that  all  feudal  barons  were 
Lords  of  Parliament.  Feudal  barons  retained  their  right  to  sit  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  as  peers  but  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1428  (which  was  never  implemented),  and  a  declaration  of  King  James  VI  of  1587  implementing  the  Act 
of  1428,  the  small  barons  (see  below)  were  allowed  to  appoint  representatives  (Commissioners)  in  each  sheriffdom  to 
represent  them;  they  could  still  attend  in  person  if  they  so  wished*.  This  right  (and  duty  -  from  which  barons  were  only 
exempted  on  the  condition  that  they  appointed  Commissioners)  did  not  fall  into  desuetude  (disuse),  as  some  have 
argued  (Sir  Thomas  Innes  of  Learney,  'Scots  Heraldry',  2nd  Ed.,  1956,  p.  130**),  because  under  Scots  law  an  act  of 
parliament  cannot  fall  into  desuetude  by  mere  non-usage,  even  for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  in  the  absence  of  some 
'positive  act  showing  the  intention  of  the  community  to  repeal  it  by  contrary  practice'  (William  Bell,  'A  Dictionary  and 
Digest  of  the  Law  of  Scotland',  Edinburgh,  1838,  p.  298)  and  no-one  has  identified  such  a  positive  act  before  1707  (not 
doing  something  is  not  a  positive  act  of  course).  In  addition,  the  right  to  sit  in  parliament  was  both  a  private  right  and  a 
public  duty  (the  baron  represented  the  land  of  his  barony  in  parliament)  but  even  if  only  a  private  right  could  only  have 
been  lost  by  negative  prescription  (i.e.  non-use)  if  the  right  was  one  in  which  two  parties  were  directy  interested,  so  that 
while  one  party  lost  a  right  the  other  gained  immunity  from  it,  but  where  a  right  concerns  'the  privileged  person  only, 
without  directly  affecting  others,  or,  in  other  words,  when  it  is  what  is  termed  res  mera  facultatis,  no  lapse  of  time  can 
diminish  or  take  away  the  right'  (Lord  Daer  v  The  Hon.  Keith  Stewart  and  Other  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Wigton, 
Court  of  Session,  1792.  See  also  Lord  Karnes  'Elucidations' and  Erskine,  Book  I,  Tit.  I,  Sec.  46).  Furthermore,  Lord 
Corehouse,  in  McDonnell  of  Glengarry  v  Duke  of  Gordon,  Feb.  26,  1828  (6  S.  &  D.  600.),  said:  'If  there  be  a  principle 
well  settled  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  it  is  this  -  that  the  right  of  ownership  in  a  feudal  subject,  being  complete,  cannot 
suffer  the  negative  prescription ... '.  This  case  concerned  the  right  of  patronage  of  a  particular  church  (i.e.  the  right  to 
appoint  the  minister  of  the  church)  so  it  relates  to  a  right  arising  out  of  ownership  of  land.  In  addition,  Sir  Thomas  Innes 
of  Learney  refers  ('The  Robes  of  the  Feudal  Baronage  of  Scotland',  P.S.A.S,  Vol.  LXXIX,  p.  144)  to  the  case  of  Sundry 
Barons  v.  Lord  Lyon  (1672)  ('Brown's  Supplement,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  6)  where  those  sundry  barons  'successfully  maintained, 
in  claiming  their  supporters,  that  they  were  as  good  Barons  after  that  Act  (1587)  as  before'.  In  1 599  (i.e.  after  the  Act  of 
1587)  James  VI  (and  I  of  England)  wrote  of  the  feudal  barons  in  his  'Basilikon  Doron'  (Book  II)  that  'the  small  barons 
are  but  an  inferior  part  of  the  Nobilitie  and  of  their  estate'. 

*  'Statute  1587,  cap.  120,  was  a  relieving  and  not  a  disabling  Act'  (Sir  Thomas  Innes  of  Learney,  'Scots  Heraldry',  2nd 
Ed.,  1956,  p.  131).  Sir  George  Mackenzie  ('Science  of  Heraldry',  Chap.  XXXI)  as  quoted  by  Seton  (The  Law  and 
Practice  of  Heraldry  in  Scotland',  p.  294)  states  that  barons  'were  members  of  Parliament  with  us,  as  such,  and  never 
lost  that  privilege,  though,  for  their  conveniency,  they  were  allowed  to  be  represented  by  two  of  their  number  (in  each 
shire)'. 

**You  will  appreciate  that  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  Innes  of  Learney  (Lord  Lyon  1945-69)  argued  that  the  right  to  attend 
Parliament  had  fallen  into  desuetude  after  1 633  (45  years  after  1 587)  meant  that  he  acknowledged  that  the  right  to 
attend  Parliament  was  not  abolished  by  the  Act  of  1587  and  still  existed  after  1587  (because  it  cannot  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  in  1633  if  abolished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1587).  Thus  the  Lord  Lyon,  a  judge  in  the  Scottish  legal 
system,  has  acknowledged  that  the  1587  Act  did  not  remove  the  right  of  feudal  barons  to  sit  in  Parliament  as  peers;  the 
issue  is  solely  whether  that  right  was  lost  through  non-use  (which  it  clearly  wasn't,  as  shown  above). 

If  a  feudal  baron  was  a  member  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  same  Estate  in  Parliament  (the  Estate  of  the  Nobility) 
and  had  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament  as  a  member  of  that  Estate  and  was  a  Lord  of  Parliament 
(according  to  Bankton)  and  never  ceased  to  be  such  (according  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  as  quoted  below), 
then  how  can  it  be  asserted  that  a  feudal  baron  was  not  a  peer  in  1707?  Even  exclusion  from  the  Union  Roll, 
the  official  list,  is  not  enough,  because  if  two  people  demonstrably  have  the  same  right  (to  sit  and  vote  in 
Parliament  as  nobles)  and  it  is  that  right  that  makes  a  person  a  peer  in  the  first  place,  then  they  are  both  peers 
and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  Interestingly,  the  Dukedom  of  Rothesay  was  excluded  from  the  Union  Roll  in 
1707  but  this  did  not  prevent  that  peerage  (which  was  and  is  a  feudal  barony)  being  included  in  the  roll  of 
Scottish  peers  in  1714.  The  right  of  the  'greater  barons'  to  receive  an  individual  summons,  which  was  the  only 
difference  between  them  and  the  'small  barons'  in  terms  of  their  Parliamentary  rights,  makes  no  difference 
because  the  underlying  right  (to  sit  and  vote  as  a  noble)  is  the  same;  it  is  just  the  method  of  being  called  to 
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exercise  that  right  that  is  different.  Clearly,  it  is  the  substance  that  matters,  not  the  form.  The  same  applies  to 
being  expressly  created  a  'Lord  of  Parliament'  by  letters  patent,  because  being  so  created  only  gave  the  right 
to  an  individual  summons.  This  is  a  circular  argument;  a  person  is  a  'Lord  of  Parliament'  because  he  has  the 
right  to  an  individual  summons,  but  he  only  has  the  right  to  an  individual  summons  because  he  is  a  'Lord  of 
Parliament'.  The  real  issue  is  what  it  was  that  the  right  to  an  individual  summons  gave  him  a  right  to  do,  which 
was  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament  as  a  noble  -  and  the  feudal  barons  also  had  that  right. 

It  follows  that  the  'small  barons'  never  ceased  to  be  peers,  but,  as  explained  below,  it  appears  that  the  Barony  of 
Mordington  was  not,  in  fact,  a  'smaller  barony'  but  was  a  'greater  barony'  and  its  holder  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Act  of  1587  and  was,  as  a  'greater  baron',  always  entitled  to  an  individual  summons. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  that  lords  of  parliament  holding  personal  peerages  were  of  the  same  estate  as  feudal  barons,  a  list 
of  the  'nobilmen'  attending  the  parliament  of  1/3/1478  includes  the  following  feudal  barons:  Stobhall,  Tullibairdin, 
Elliotstoun,  Halkestone  and  Restalrige  -  all  of  whom  are  designated  as  'Dominus  de...'( i.e.  'Lord  of...)  (Carmichael  J  A, 
'Various  Tracts  concerning  the  Peerage  of  Scotland',  Edinburgh,  1791,  p.  58).  The  lists  for  4/1 0/1 479  and  13/4/1481 
includes  Lords  of  Parliament  and  feudal  barons  under  the  heading  'Lords'  (pp.  61  &  63),  although  forming  separate 
groups.  In  1456  certain  persons  were  selected  to  administer  justice  in  a  time  of  pestilence;  these  included,  for  example, 
the  'barones'  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  (a  Lordship  of  Parliament  created  in  1 444),  the  'Laird  of  Murthlie'  (a  feudal 
barony)  and  the  'Constable  of  Dundee'  (a  feudal  barony).  This  shows  that  there  was  no  meaningful  distinction,  as 
barons,  between  Lords  of  Parliament  and  feudal  barons. 

The  position  was  the  same  in  England.  Sergeant  Dodderidge  in  the  Abergavenny  case  of  1605  said:  'And  although 
there  may  be  conceived  this  difference  last  mentioned  between  Baron  by  tenure  or  Writ,  and  the  Baron  by  Patent,  yet 
they  being  all  members  of  the  higher  house  of  Parliament,  they  are  hereby  equally  made  Noble,  and  Peeres  of  the 
Realme,  as  they  are  Barons  only,  without  any  distinction  that  I  have  observed'  (quoted  in  Gadd,  'Peerage  Law',  ISCA 
Publishing  Ltd.,  Bristol,  1985,  p.  18).  Gadd  also  confirms  that  peerages  were  originally  annexed  to  land:  'the  dignities  of 
the  peerage  having  been  originally  annexed  to  lands  were  considered  as  tenements  or  incorporeal  hereditaments 
wherein  a  person  might  have  a  real  estate;  and  although  dignities  are  now  become  little  more  than  personal  honours 
and  rights  yet  they  are  classed  under  the  head  of  real  property.'  (Earl  of  Cowley  v  Countess  of  Cowley  [1901]  App. 

Cas.  450  as  quoted  in  Gadd,  'Peerage  Law',  ISCA  Publishing  Ltd.,  Bristol,  1985,  p.  14).  In  addition,  Gadd  says  that  in 
modern  usage  a  peerage  is  "that  dignity  of  nobility  to  which  attaches  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords"  (p. 
2).  Clearly  it  is  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  as  a  noble  that  matters,  not  the  method  of  summons  or  the  method  by  which  the 
peerage  was  created  (tenure,  writ  or  patent).  Of  course,  in  Scotland  there  was  no  House  of  Lords  and  the  three  estates 
(clergy,  nobility  and  the  burghs)  all  sat  in  the  one  place;  so  in  Scotland  it  was  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament  as  a 
member  of  the  nobility  that  mattered. 

Thus  feudal  barons  were  peers  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union  in  1707  (since  they  had  the  right  to  attend  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  as  peers  at  that  time)  and  as  such  they  became  peers  of  Great  Britain  under  article  23  of  the 
Treaty.  They  remain  peers  of  Great  Britain  to  this  day  with  a  right  to  elect  representative  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  because  the  House  of  Lords  Act  1999  was  void  with  respect  to  their  rights  under  Articles  22  and  23  of  the  Treaty. 
It  is  worth  noting,  in  this  context,  that  in  a  memorandum  by  the  then  Lord  Advocate,  the  senior  law  officer  of  the  Crown 
in  Scotland,  which  appeared  at  Appendix  12  of  a  Report  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  House  of  Lords  Reform  in  1962  he 
observed  (and  in  relation  to  the  right  of  Scottish  peers  to  resign  their  honours  to  the  King  for  re-grant  to  a  new  series  of 
heirs):  'On  the  whole  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  pre-Union  procedure  [i.e.  law]  has  never  been  abrogated  and  is  still 
legally  competent'  (Sir  Malcolm  Innes  of  Edingight,  Lord  Lyon  1981-2001,  'Peers  and  Heirs',  Scottish  Genealogist, 

Sept.  1995,  p.  99).  This  makes  it  clear  that  a  pre-Union  law  of  Scotland  remains  in  force  until  specifically  abrogated. 

Note  in  this  context  that  Viscount  Stair,  in  his  'The  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland'  (Vol.  IV.1.61 ),  states:  'It  is  another 
great  and  common  interest,  that  men's  rights  ought  to  be  determined,  not  alone  by  the  laws  standing  when  the 
determination  is,  but  by  the  laws  standing  when  the  rights  were  acquired,  or  the  deeds  done,  although  thereafter  these 
laws  were  abrogated...' This  is  confirmed  by  Bentley  (Deceased),  R  v  [1998]  EWCA  Crim  251  where  it  was  stated:  We 
must  apply  the  substantive  law  of  murder  as  applicable  at  the  time,  disregarding  the  abolition  of  constructive  malice 
and  the  introduction  of  the  defence  of  diminished  responsibility  by  the  Homicide  Act  1957. '  The  opposite  is  true 
(apparently)  with  the  Common  Law  (as  opposed  to  statute  law),  where  the  current  law  is  applied  (see  the  same  case). 

There  are  at  least  four  pre-1587  Scottish  feudal  baronies  which  are  recognized  as  peerages  today. 

The  first  is  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland  ('Complete  Peerage',  Vol.  XII,  Part  I,  p.  546,  548,  549,  553  etc.),  there  never 
having  been  a  grant  of  a  personal  title  of  that  name  (in  the  case  of  other  feudal  earldoms  personal  titles  were  granted, 
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so  the  earl  held  two  earldoms  of  the  same  name,  one  feudal,  the  original  earldom,  and  one  personal).  The  question  is 
'If  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland  is  recognized  as  a  peerage  by  virtue  of  being  a  feudal  barony  (and  it  cannot  be  by  virtue 
of  being  anything  else),  then  why  are  not  all  other  feudal  baronies  so  recognized?'  Sutherland  was  also  a  regality 
('Complete  Peerage',  Vol.  XII,  Part  I,  p.  555). 

The  second  is  the  Barony  of  Torphichen  ('Complete  Peerage',  Vol.  XII,  Part  I,  p.  776),  where  there  has  also  never  been 
a  grant  of  a  personal  title. 

The  third,  and  most  significant,  is  the  Dukedom  of  Rothesay,  which,  under  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1469 
(RPS,  A1 469/2),  is  automatically  held  by  the  heir  to  the  throne  (if  male,  the  title  being  restricted  to  'princes')  from  birth 
or  from  the  accession  of  his  mother  or  father  to  the  throne.  As  the  'Complete  Peerage' states  (2nd  Ed.,  vol.  XI,  p.  208, 
n.  b)  this  peerage  'must  have  been  of  a  feudal  or  territorial  kind'  (see  also  vol.  Ill,  p.444,  n.  c).  There  have  been 
subsequent  creations  of  personal  peerage  titles  of  this  name  (Carmichael  J  A,  'Various  Tracts  concerning  the  Peerage 
of  Scotland',  Edinburgh,  1791,  p.  137-9)  but  these  were  for  life  only  (no  succession  to  the  dukedom  being  specified  in 
each  case)  and  so  they  either  merged  with  the  crown  on  succession  or  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  grantee  if 
he  died  before  succeeding  to  the  crown.  The  feudal  Dukedom  of  Rothesay  was  held  in  regality  ( 'Complete  Peerage', 
2nd  Ed.,  vol.  XI,  p.  209,  n.  b  and  Grant,  Alexander,  'Franchises  North  of  the  Border',  pp.  37,  41)  and,  interestingly,  this 
means  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Rothesay,  has  more  power  than  the  monarch,  being  able  to  hold  courts 
and  grant  titles  (something  the  monarch  only  does  today  on  the  recommendation  of  the  government,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  orders  such  as  the  Royal  Victorian  Order),  as  stated  above.  The  fact  that  the  Dukedom  of  Rothesay  is  a 
feudal  barony  means  that  it  does  not  merge  with  the  crown  (as  a  personal  peerage  title  would),  as  stated  erroneously 
in  the  'Complete  Peerage'  (vol.  XI,  p.  209  for  example);  this  is  because  if  a  feudal  barony  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown  it,  being  impartible  and  indestructible,  retains  its  separate  identity,  as  stated  above.  Professor  William  Croft 
Dickinson  states  ('The  Court  Book  of  the  Barony  of  Carnwath  1523-1542',  p.  xxxvi)  that  ’even  when  a  barony  fell  into 
the  King's  hands ,  it  still  preserved  its  identity '  and  that  the  barony  rested  in  the  Crown  ’distinct  and  unmerged'. 

The  fourth  is  the  Earldom  of  Mar,  of  which  there  are  now  two.  This  Earldom  was  the  subject  of  a  disputed  peerage 
claim  in  1867  which  eventually  (after  20  years)  denuded  the  rightful  Earl  of  his  title  and  estates;  a  decision  that  was  so 
blatantly  unjust  that  it  caused  a  storm  of  protest  and  was  only  rectified  by  the  creation  of  a  second  Earldom  of  the  same 
name  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  (pretended  to  be  a  resurrection  of  an  earlier  title).  By  this  means  the  Committee  for 
Privileges  avoided  having  to  acknowledge  its  'error'.  The  full,  sorry  tale  is  told  in  the  'Complete  Peerage' (Vol.  VIII,  pp. 
397-433;  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  827-854  and  Vol.  IX,  pp.  77-169).  We  only  need  to  quote  the  description  of  the  decision  in  Vol. 
VIII,  p.  854  as  'a  verdict,  which  appears  flagranty  unjust,  and  founded  upon  perversions  of  the  facts  and 
miscontructions  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  country.  'What  is  not  recognized  in  the  'Complete  Peerage'  is  that  this 
outrageous  decision  derived  from  one  single  motive;  a  desire  not  to  recognize  a  territorial  title  (feudal  barony),  which  is 
what  the  Earldom  of  Mar  undeniably  was  and  is  (the  proper  one).  The  'Complete  Peerage' says  (Vol.  IX,  p.  77)  'But  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Case  is  that  the  question,  which  of  the  Contestants  had  right  to  the  Earldom  of  Mar,  a 
question  which  engaged  the  House  of  Lords  for  eight  years,  and  for  another  ten  was  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy, 
cguicj  have  been  settled  in  hall an  hour. ' 

In  fact,  every  decision  of  the  Committee  for  Privileges  on  the  subject  of  feudal  titles  has  been  nonsensical,  including 
those  relating  to  Abergavenny  (various  dates  including  the  Berkeley  case  of  1861),  Arundel  (in  the  Berkeley  case  of 
1861),  Fitzwalter  (1670)  and  Berkeley  (1861)  which,  inter  alia,  led  the  'Complete  Peerage'  to  describe  such  decisions 
as  'arbitrary,  conflicting  and  unhistoric'  (Vol.  I,  p.  xiii).  This  is  actually  proved  by  certain  comments  made  by  Lord 
Redesdale  himself  in  the  Berkeley  case,  who  stated  (VIII,  HLC,  153),  with  reference  to  the  Abergavenny  case,  to  the 
effect  that  'the  manner  in  which  both  peerages  were  awarded  by  restitution  is  a  proof  that  the  House  was  resolved  not 
to  declare  Abergavenny  a  barony  by  tenure']  in  other  words  they  simply  weren't  going  to  do  it  and  that  was  that. 
Interestingly,  the  Earldom  of  Mar  Restitution  Act  1885  refers  ('Complete  Peerage',  Vol.  IX,  p.  162)  to  'the  unjust 
refutations  and  hinderances  made  by  obstinate  and  partial  rulers  and  officers,  refusing  reasonable  prayers  and 
petitions...' 

Put  simply,  if  these  four  Scottish  feudal  baronies  are  peerages  then  so  are  all  other  Scottish  feudal  baronies.  Consider 
this.  What  if  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  Lord  Torphichen  had  been  excluded  from  the  Union  Roll  (list  of  peers  at  the 
time  of  the  Union)  and  had  objected  to  their  exclusion  because  they  claimed  to  be  peers?  On  what  basis  would  their 
right  to  be  recognized  as  peers  have  been  assessed?  Clearly,  on  the  basis  that  they  had  the  right  to  sit  in  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  as  nobles.  Once  this  criteria  is  established,  any  person  who  met  that  criteria  at  that  time  must  in 
law  be  recognised  as  a  peer  -  and  it  is  the  legal  right  to  be  recognized  as  a  peer,  and  only  that  legal  right,  that  is 
relevant.  J.  F.  Riddell,  in  his  'Inquiry  into  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Scottish  Peerages'  (Edinburgh,  1 862,  Vol.  I,  p.  92) 
says  'The  Peerage  [of  Torphichen],  therefore,  from  the  above  statement  [Acts  of  Parliament,  Vol.  V,  pp.  102-5  (1636)], 
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taken  along  with  our  legal  doctrine  and  practice  and  applicando  singula  singulis,  was  clearly  vested  in  the  principal 
superiority  and  messuage,  or  castle  of  the  barony  of  Torphichen,  (including  the  site)  within  the  "mean"  or  middle 
"portion"  of  the  inheritance  in  Linlithgowshire,  and  Torphichen  proper,  where  it  is  correctly  affirmed  to  "subsist".  In  other 
words,  the  feudal  barony  of  Torphichen  is  a  peerage  and  that  peerage  is  attached  to  and  passes  with  the  principal 
messuage  ('caput'  or  legal  head)  of  the  barony.  See  also  the  case  of  Somerville  which  was  undoubtedly  a  feudal 
barony  because  the  7th  Lord  Somerville  lost  his  peerage  when  he  alienated  his  estates  ('Complete  Peerage',  2nd  ed., 
vol.  12a,  p.  100,  n.  f)  but  his  descendant,  James  Somerville  of  Drum  (d  1765),  was  admitted  to  the  roll  of  peers  in  1723 
('Complete  Peerage',  2nd  ed.,  vol.  12a,  p.  104).  See  also  the  case  of  Ochiltree  where  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Killieth  (d  c 
1 659),  'having  bought  from  his  cousin  the  lands  of  Ochiltree,  and  acquired  his  Barony  by  resignation  with  consent  of 
the  Crown,  27  May  1615,  as  stated  above,  was  confirmed  in  the  same  by  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal  9  June  1615, 
and  thus  was  held  to  have  become  LORD  OCHILTREE  (Complete  Peerage',  2nd  ed.,  vol.  10,  p.  7).  Although  this 
charter  was  declared  to  be  invalid  in  1793  for  technical  reasons  it  proves  that  the  peerage  was  a  feudal  barony 
because  it  would  have  been  a  peerage  but  for  the  technicality.  See  also  Alexander  Grant,  'The  Development  of  the 
Scottish  Peerage',  The  Scottish  Historical  Review,  Vol.  57,  No.  163,  Part  1  (Apr.,  1978),  p.  16,  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  peerages  of  Hamilton,  Keith,  Lome  and  Avandale  (Stewart  of  Avandale  in  the  Complete  Peerage)  were  also 
feudal  baronies;  the  last  two  peerages  also  being  lost  to  purchasers  when  the  lands  were  sold.  The  fact  that  other 
feudal  baronies  have  not  been  formally  recognized  as  peerages  since  1707  (i.e.  for  over  300  years)  is  no  obstacle 
because  a  number  of  peerages  have  been  recognized  after  longer  periods,  including  the  English  baronies  by  writ  of 
Camoys  (recognized  in  1839  after  413  years),  Fauconberg  (recognized  in  1903  after  440  years)  Strabolgi  (recognized 
in  1916  after  547  years)  and  Botetort  (recognized  in  1764  after  358  years).  The  law  relating  to  the  recognition  of 
peerages  is  so  strict  that  a  hereditary  peerage  will  be  recognized  even  where  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords 
is  issued  in  error,  either  to  the  wrong  person  or  in  the  wrong  name  (a  new  peerage  of  that  name  is  created),  which 
proves  that  what  matters  is  strict  compliance  with  the  law  and  nothing  else  (e.g.  political  expediency).  Examples  of 
peerages  created  in  this  way  are  Strange  (1628),  Powlet  of  Basing  (1717)  and  Percy  (1722).  See  also  'Barony  Title  -  A 
Response',  Adam  Bruce,  Journal  of  the  Law  Society  of  Scotland,  April  1993,  p.  157,  which  cites  authority  to  the  effect 
that  feudal  earldoms  are  peerages  (which,  of  course,  begs  the  question  as  to  why  feudal  baronies  are  not  also  so 
considered).  Palmer’s  ‘Peerage  Law  in  England’  (Stevens  &  Sons  Ltd,  London,  1907,  p.  163)  states:  ‘It  is  well  settled 
that  mere  delay  in  claiming  a  peerage  will  not  bar  the  right  to  it.  ’  Reference  is  made  to  Marchant’s  Reports  of  the 
Gardner  Case,  p.  464. 

Sir  William  Betham  (1779-1 853),  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  in  his  'On  Palatine  Honours  in  Ireland'  (The  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  1850,  vol.  V,  p.  200)  stated:  'The  noble  persons  holding  these  great  palatine  honours  were 
always  considered  of  the  barones  regni,  and  members  of  the  curia  regis,  to  which  they  were  summoned,  and  might 
attend  whether  they  were  summoned  or  not;  after  the  king's  high  court  of  parliament  became  a  legislative  assembly 
they  were  called  lords,  or  peers  of  parliament,  a  title  which  grew  out  of  the  revolutionary  movements  which  commenced 
under  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  continued  at  intervals  until  the  parliaments 
assumed  the  functions  of  legislation,  and  the  forms  and  practice  of  the  present  day. ' 

Note  that  Viscount  Stair,  an  institutional  writer  (meaning  that  his  works  are  regarded  as  authoritative  in  Scottish  courts 
of  law),  in  his  'The  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland'  (V ol.  I,  11.3.2),  states:  'But  when  fees  holden  of  the  King  became 
sub-divided,  and  multiplied,  two  or  more  commissioners  were  admitted  in  Parliament,  in  name  of  the  meaner  barons 
and  freeholders;  and  all  were  accounted  great  barons  [that  is,  Lords  of  Parliament],  who  held  an  hundred  merk  land,  or 
above,  of  the  King,  and  the  rest,  meaner  barons;  Pari.  1503,  c.  78."’  Given  that  the  'meaner  barons'  were  those  who 
appointed  commissioners,  it  follows  that  the  greater  barons  were  those  who  received  (or  were  entitled  or  presumed  to 
receive)  individual  summonses  (since  they  were  the  only  other  type  of  baron  -  a  baron  was  one  or  the  other**)  and 
nobles  who  received  individual  summonses  were,  by  definition,  Lords  of  Parliament  (it  was  being  a  Lord  of  Parliament 
that  entitled  a  person  to  an  individual  summons).  Thus,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1503  all  barons  who  held  lands  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  merks  or  above  (which  refers  to  the  dues  payable  to  the  feudal  superior)  were  accounted  to 
be  Lords  of  Parliament.  Not  that  this  affected  the  status  of  the  meaner  barons  as  peers  in  the  original  historical  sense 
(members  of  the  nobility  with  the  right  and  duty  to  sit  in  Parliament  as  nobles)  but  it  does  confirm  that,  by  statute, 
certain  feudal  barons  were  recognized,  not  just  as  peers,  but  as  Lords  of  Parliament  as  well  (in  the  modern  sense). 

*'ltem,  it  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  fra  thine  foorth  na  barronne,  freehalder,  nor  vassal  quhilk  ar  within  ane  hundredth 
markes  of  this  extent,  that  now  is,  be  compelled  to  cum  personally  to  the  parliamente,  bot  gif  it  be  that  our  soveraine 
lorde  writing  specially  for  them.  And  sa  not  to  be  unlawed  for  their  presence  and  they  send  their  procuratours  to 
answere  for  them,  with  the  barronnes  of  the  schire,  or  the  maist  famous  persons.  And  all  that  are  abone  the  extent  of 
ane  hundreth  markes  to  cum  to  parliament  under  the  paine  of  the  auld  unlaw.  ’ 

**  We  had  two  kinds  of  baronies  formerly,  that  entitled  their  possessors  to  sit  in  Parliament  -  the  first  of  a  superior,  or 
enobled  character,  constituting  a  baronial  peerage  or  the  dignity  of  a  Lord  at  present  -  the  other  inferior,  and  without 
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this  important  concomitant;  hence  the  term  [barony]  was  frequently  applied  to  the  estates  of  commoners  [a  commoner 
being  anyone  who  was  not  a  peer  in  the  modern  sense]. '(J.  F.  Riddell,  'Inquiry  into  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Scottish 
Peerages',  Edinburgh,  1862,  Vol.  I,  p.  89,  n.  1).  After  1587  the  'inferior  type'  or  'small  barons'  elected  commissioners  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament,  while  the  'superior  type'  or  Lords  of  Parliament  attended  Parliament  in  person  (or  were 
supposed  to).  Hence  a  baron  was  either  a  'small  baron'  or  a  Lord  of  Parliament;  that  is,  if  a  person  was  a  baron  but  not 
a  small  baron,  he  can  only  have  been  a  Lord  of  Parliament.  According  to  the  Act  of  1503  barons  holding  baronies  of 
more  than  100  merklands  were  not  small  barons  (as  confirmed  by  Stair,  who  calls  them  'great  barons')  and  so  were 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Act  of  1587  (which,  it  is  universally  acknowledged,  related  only  to  the  'small  barons'); 
this  means  that  they  must  have  been  Lords  of  Parliament,  the  only  other  type  of  baron  (as  confirmed  by  Riddell).  To 
avoid  this  conclusion  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  a  third  type  of  baron;  a  baron,  not  being  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  who 
attended  (or  should  have  attended)  Parliament  personally  after  1587.  No  such  class  of  baron  has  ever  been  asserted 
to  have  existed  by  any  of  the  authorities  on  the  matter.  Nonetheless,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  or  most  of  the  feudal 
barons  holding  more  than  100  merklands  did,  in  fact,  take  part  in  the  election  of  the  commissioners  for  the  shires. 

Many,  if  not  most,  would  probably  have  been  unaware  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Act  of  1587, 
which,  following  Stair,  they  undoubtedly  were.  The  'Complete  Peerage'  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  49,  n.  a)  with  regard  to  the  Barony  of 
Carnegy  of  Kinnaird  being  created  in  1616  states:  'Being  erected  "in  Baroniam  majorem  et  Dominum  Parliamenti, "  a 
peculiar  and  unique  form,  marking,  very  clearly,  the  distinction  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Barons  of  Scotland. '  Thus,  being 
a  major/greater  baron  and  a  Lord  of  Parliament  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  if  a  person  is  a  major/greater  baron,  he  is 
a  Lord  of  Parliament.  'A  Dictionary  and  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Scotland'  (William  Bell,  Edinburgh,  1838)  says  of 
Banrentes:  'Banrentes;  banerets;  in  old  law  language,  a  kind  of  estate  greater  and  more  honourable  than  barrones. 
Barones  were  permitted  to  choose  commissioners  to  the  Scotch  Parliament;  but  banrentes  were  summoned  personally 
to  Parliament.' On  this  basis,  the  great  barons  identified  by  Stair  were  barons  banrent  and,  being  summoned  personally 
to  Parliament,  Lords  of  Parliament.  'History  of  the  MacDonalds  and  Lords  of  the  Isles'  (Alexander  Mackenzie, 

Inverness,  1881,  p.  96)  refers  to  John,  4th  and  last  Lord  of  the  Isles,  being  created  a  Baron  Banrent  and  Lord  of 
Parliament  by  the  title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles  in  1476.  On  28/4/1491  Sir  James  Ogilvy  of  Airlie  was  created  Lord  Ogilvy  of 
Airlie  'in  barony  and  banrent  and  lord  of  this  parliament'  (NAS,  PA2/5,  f.152r). 

A  merkland  was  a  unit  of  land  which  seems  to  have  varied  between  one  and  two  acres,  which  seems  to  have 
depended,  to  some  extent  at  least,  on  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  hence  its  value  ("Merk  n.".  Dictionary  of  the  Scots 
Language,  2004,  Scottish  Language  Dictionaries  Ltd,  Accessed  5  Jul  2016  (http://www.dsl.ac.uk/entrv/snd/merk). 
Elsewhere  a  merkland  was  stated  to  have  been  between  one  and  three  acres  (Henry  Frowde,  The  English  Dialect 
Dictionary,  Oxford,  1905,  vol.  4,  p.  38).  In  a  fertile  area  like  the  Merse,  a  merkland  would  have  been  smaller  than  in 
other,  less  productive,  areas  like  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 

The  parish  of  Mordington  and  Lamberton  is  3069.75  acres,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Gazetteer  of  Scotland  (p.  1196). 
The  Barony  of  Mordington  (contiguous  with  the  old  parish  of  Mordington  before  it  was  joined  with  the  parish  of 
Lamberton  in  1650,  but  excluding  the  lands  of  Edrington  Castle)  appears  to  be  about  1000  acres,  according  to  the 
Google  Maps  Area  Calculator  Tool,  but  this  excludes  the  disjointed  land  of  Longformacus  (originally  part  of  the  barony) 
which  may  have  been  larger  than  Mordington  itself  (the  parish  of  Longformacus  and  Ellem,  joined  in  1715,  is  over  10 
miles  long  by  between  3/4  mile  and  6  miles  wide).  On  this  basis,  the  1000  acres  (approx.)  of  the  Barony  of  Mordington 
(even  excluding  Longformacus)  would  have  easily  exceeded  the  100  merkland  (300  acres  maximum)  required  for  the 
barony  to  qualify  as  a  greater  barony  or  Lordship  of  Parliament  under  the  Act  of  1503.  It  follows  that  the  Barony  of 
Mordington  is  not  just  a  feudal  barony  but,  under  the  1503  Act,  is  also  a  Lordship  of  Parliament  in  the  sense 
understood  today. 

Thus  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1503  defined  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  'smaller  barons'  or  'meaner  barons',  so  that 
when  the  Act  of  1587  was  passed  (see  above)  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  'smaller  barons'  was  settled  and  understood. 
In  fact,  the  Act  of  1503  was  the  only  Act,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  defined  the  difference  between  the  smaller  and 
greater  barons.  One  thing  that  is  clear  is  that,  once  a  person  had  been  acknowledged  in  a  statute  as  a  greater 
baron  or  Lord  of  Parliament,  to  deprive  him  of  that  rank  by  anything  other  than  express  words  in  a  statute  or 

necessary  implication  would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  presumption  against  taking  away  rights  and 

therefore  unlawful.*  It  follows  that  the  status  of  feudal  barons  holding  more  than  one  hundred  merks  of  land  as 

'greater  barons'  was  not  removed  by  the  Act  of  1587  or,  indeed,  any  subsequent  Act. 

*'On  those  who  seek  to  establish  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  take  away  the  private  rights  of  individuals,  lies  the 
burden  of  shewing  that  such  an  intention  appears  by  express  words  or  necessary  implication. '  (Managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  District  v.  Frederick  Hill  and  Others,  Executors,  &C.  William  Lund  and  Alfred  Fripp  (1880-81)  L.R. 

6  App.  Cas.  193  per  Lord  Blackburn).  See  also  In  re  Athlumney  [1898]  2  QB  547,  551-552:  'Perhaps  no  rule  of 
construction  is  more  firmly  established  than  this  -  that  a  retrospective  operation  is  not  to  be  given  to  a  statute  so  as  to 
impair  an  existing  right  or  obligation,  otherwise  than  as  regards  matter  of  procedure,  unless  that  effect  cannot  be 
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avoided  without  doing  violence  to  the  language  of  the  enactment. '  (cited  in  Wilson  and  others  v.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Trade  and  Industry  [2003]  UKHL  40  at  193). 


The  Parish  of  Mordington  and  Lamberton  (outlined  in  blue)  with  the  The  Parish  of  Mordington  and  Lamberton 
Barony  of  Mordington  approx,  (shaded  yellow).  (outlined  in  yellow)  with  the 

Barony  of  Mordington  approx,  (shaded  blue). 


The  House  of  Lords  Act  1 999 

The  question  of  whether  the  T reaty  of  Union  of  1 706  remains  binding  was  considered  by  the  Committee  for  Privileges 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1999  before  the  passing  of  the  House  of  Lords  Act  1999.  The  issue  was  whether  the  Act 
would  contravene  article  22  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  by  removing  the  right  of  Scottish  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee  was  that  it  would  not,  although  only  the  three  law  lords  involved  gave  their 
reasons.  It  is  worth  considering  these  reasons  briefly.  But  note,  in  particular,  part  of  the  case  for  Lord  Grey  which  says 
(para.  20): 

'In  respect  of  the  earlier  debate  on  Article  III,  on  18  November  1 706,  Defoe  records  [  'History  of  the  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland',  3rd  edtn  London,  John  Stockdale,  1786]  that: 

"The  capital  arguments  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  . . .  were  such  as  these:— 

1.  That  whatever  agreement  is  now  concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms,  will  never  be  binding  to  the  new 
Parliament. 

2.  That  the  two  kingdoms  effectually  subject  themselves  to  the  new  Parliament,  all  the  conditions  stipulated  on  either 
side  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  That  the  British  Parliament  were  absolutely  bound  up  by  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty;  that 
they  being  a  subsequent  power  to  the  two  respective  Parliaments  of  either  kingdom,  had  no  other  or  farther  power  to 
act  than  was  limited  to  them  by  the  stipulations  of  both  kingdoms  . . .  That  the  Parliament  of  Britain,  being  the  creature 
of  the  Union,  formed  by  express  stipulations  between  the  two  separate  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  cannot 
but  be  unalterably  bound  by  the  conditions  so  stipulated,  and  upon  which  it  received  its  being,  name  and  authority. '" 
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Thus  the  intention  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  made  abundantly  clear. 

Lord  Slynn  of  Hadley's  reasons  were  (1)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  means  that  Parliament  has 
the  power  to  amend  or  repeal  the  two  Acts  (one  Scottish  and  one  English,  as  explained  above)  and  has  done  so  with 
respect  to  article  22  in  the  Statute  Law  Revision  (Scotland)  Act  1964,  which  repealed  article  22  of  the  Scottish  Act  of 
1707,  and  the  Statute  Law  (Repeals)  Act  1993,  which  repealed  article  22  of  the  English  Act  of  1706,  and  (2)  that  even 
if  a  provision  of  the  Treaty  (as  opposed  to  the  Acts  implementing  the  Treaty)  could  be  regarded  as  entrenched,  article 
22  'was  not  intended,  and  is  not  to  be  read,  as  fixing  for  all  time  a  representation  of  sixteen  or  any  other  precise 
number  of  peers.  It  must  have  been  intended  that  changes  could  be  made  with  changed  times,  so  long  as  Scotland 
was  not  discriminated  against  unfairly  in  comparison  with  England'.  There  are  two  very  short  answers  to  these  points 
as  follows:  (1)  that  a  legislature  has  no  power  to  ignore  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  itself  established  as  a  law¬ 
making  body,  as  shown  above,  and  (2)  that  had  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland  and  England  wanted  to  make  provision  for 
amendment  of  article  22  then  they  could  have  so  done  (as  they  did  with  other  articles  of  the  treaty)  and  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  do  so  must  be  taken  to  prove  that  they  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  This  argument  is  regularly  used  by  judges 
who  say  'If  Parliament  had  wanted  to  make  x  rule  they  would  have  done  so'.  In  short,  Lord  Slynn  of  Hadley  turned  the 
normal  approach  to  legislative  interpretation  on  its  head  ('They  could  have  included  provision  for  amendment,  they 
knew  they  could,  they  did  so  with  respect  to  other  articles,  they  clearly  chose  not  to  in  this  case  but  we  will  assume  that 
they  intended  to  allow  amendment  anyway. ). 

With  regard  to  interpretation,  in  Magor  and  St  Mellons  v  Newport  Borough  Council  [1952]  HL  it  was  held  that  filling  in 
gaps  in  legislation  was  a  ‘naked  usurpation  of  the  legislative  function  under  the  thin  guise  of  interpretation ..  .if  a  gap  is 
disclosed  the  remedy  lies  in  an  amending  Act’.  In  other  words  you  do  not  put  in  words  that  aren't  there.  In  Duport 
Steels  Ltd  v  SIRS  [1 980]  HL  Lord  Scarman  said:  ‘In  the  field  of  statute  law  the  judge  must  be  obedient  to  the  will  of 
Parliament. .  .Parliament  makes.,  .the  law:  the  judge’s  duty  is  to  interpret  and  to  apply  the  law,  not  to  change  it  to  meet 
the  judge’s  idea  of  what  justice  requires ..  .Unpalatable  statute  law  may  not  be  disregarded  or  rejected,  merely  because 
it  is  unpalatable...  If  Parliament  says  one  thing  but  means  another,  it  is  not,  under  the  historic  principles  of  the  common 
law,  for  the  courts  to  correct  it...  We  are  to  be  governed  not  by  Parliament’s  intentions  but  by  Parliament’s  enactments  ’. 
Lord  Diplock  said:  'Where  the  meaning  of  the  statutory  words  is  plain  and  unambiguous  it  is  not  for  the  judges  to  invent 
fancied  ambiguities  as  an  excuse  for  failing  to  give  effect  to  its  plain  meaning  because  they  themselves  consider  that 
the  consequences  of  doing  so  would  be  inexpedient,  or  even  unjust  or  immoral.  In  controversial  matters  such  as  are 
involved  in  industrial  relations  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  expedient,  what  is  just  and  what  is 
morally  justifiable.  Under  our  constitution  it  is  Parliament's  opinion  on  these  matters  that  is  paramount. '  He  added  at 
1 57G:  'It  endangers  continued  public  confidence  in  the  political  impartiality  of  the  judiciary,  which  is  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  rule  of  law,  if  judges,  under  the  guise  of  interpretation,  provide  their  own  preferred  amendments  to 
statutes  which  experience  of  their  operation  has  shown  to  have  had  consequences  that  members  of  the  court  before 
whom  the  matter  comes  consider  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest. ' 

In  Inco  Europe  Ltd  and  Others  v.  First  Choice  Distribution  (A  Firm)  and  Others  [20001  UKHL  15  Lord  Nicholls  of 
Birkenhead  said:  7  freely  acknowledge  that  this  interpretation  of  section  18(1)(g)  involves  reading  words  into  the 
paragraph.  It  has  long  been  established  that  the  role  of  the  courts  in  construing  legislation  is  not  confined  to  resolving 
ambiguities  in  statutory  language.  The  court  must  be  able  to  correct  obvious  drafting  errors.  In  suitable  cases,  in 
discharging  its  interpretative  function  the  court  will  add  words,  or  omit  words  or  substitute  words.  Some  notable 
instances  are  given  in  Professor  Sir  Rupert  Cross'  admirable  opuscule,  Statutory  Interpretation,  3rd  ed.,  pp.  93-105.  He 
comments,  at  page  103: 

"In  omitting  or  inserting  words  the  judge  is  not  really  engaged  in  a  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  the  intentions  of  the 
drafter  or  the  legislature,  but  is  simply  making  as  much  sense  as  he  can  of  the  text  of  the  statutory  provision  read  in  its 
appropriate  context  and  within  the  limits  of  the  judicial  role. " 

This  power  is  confined  to  plain  cases  of  drafting  mistakes.  The  courts  are  ever  mindful  that  their  constitutional  role  in 
this  field  is  interpretative.  They  must  abstain  from  any  course  which  might  have  the  appearance  of  judicial  legislation.' 

Lord  Nicholls  of  Birkenhead's  reasons  were  (1 )  that  article  22,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  peers  of  Scotland,  was 
repealed  by  the  s.7  Peerage  Act  1963,  (2)  that  article  22  was  concerned  with  the  composition  of  the  first  parliament 
after  union,  was  bound  to  become  outdated,  and  change  was  inevitable,  (3)  that  clear  language  would  be  needed 
before  article  22  'could  sensibly  be  interpreted  as  intended  to  preclude  all  change',  (4)  that  Scotland  would  still  be 
'represented'  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  peers  with  Scottish  connections  and  Scottish  interests  (even  though  they  do  not 
actually  represent  Scotland  as  such)  and  that  such  representation  is  'adequate'  and  (5)  that  'What  matters  is  sufficient 
representation  in  fact.  I  do  not  see  how,  so  long  as  adequate  representation  exists,  there  can  be  any  question  of  a 
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breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Union. '  There  are  some  very  short  answers  to  these  points  as  follows:  (1 )  the  fact  that  article  22 
was  repealed  by  the  Peerage  Act  1963  merely  begs  the  question  as  to  whether  that  Act  was  itself  legal,  a  question  that 
Lord  Nicholls  did  not  answer,  (2)  the  idea  that  article  22  only  related  to  the  composition  of  the  first  parliament  is 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  article  refers  to  the  Lords  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  (which  includes  the 
representative  peers  of  Scotland)  taking  an  oath  'in  the  first  and  all  succeeding  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain' ('until  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall  otherways  direct',  which  is  provision  for  changing  the  form  of  oath  but  not  the  people 
who  take  the  oath);  the  question  being  how  the  representative  peers  of  Scotland  can  take  an  oath  in  'all  succeeding 
Parliaments'  if  they  are  excluded  from  any  succeeding  parliament,  (3)  it  is  not  clear  language  that  is  needed  to  exclude 
change  but  clear  language  to  allow  change,  as  explained  above,  (4)  the  idea  that  Scotland  can  be  adequately 
represented  by  peers  who  merely  have  a  connection  or  an  interest  in  Scotland  is  plain  nonsense  (Would  the  UK  be 
happy  to  be  represented  at  the  UN  by  someone  whose  only  connection  to  the  UK  is  an  'interest'  in  the  UK?  Would  that 
be  'adequate  representation'?)  and  (5)  what  constitutes  'sufficient  representation'  was  specified  in  the  Treaty  of  Union 
and  there  is  no  provision  for  changing  the  nature  of  that  representation.  This  is  like  a  judge  saying  'Well,  he  ordered  a 
Rolls  Royce  but  a  Mini  is  quite  sufficient  for  getting  him  from  A  to  B'. 

Lord  Hope  of  Craighead's  reasons  were  (1)  that  the  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  means  that 
Parliament  has  the  power  to  amend  or  repeal  the  two  Acts  (but  in  Jackson  &  Ors  v.  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General 
f20051  UKHL  56  at  1 04  he  said  'But  Parliamentary  sovereignty  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  was,  absolute. ),  (2)  that  article  22 
was  not  'fundamental  law'  (i.e.  an  article  that  cannot  be  changed)  because  'it  seems  unlikely  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Commissioners  that  the  numbers  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  were  to  be  treated  as  fixed  in  all  time  coming' 
and  (3)  that  the  important  principle  is  that  Scotland  should  be  adequately  represented,  that  the  representative  peers  did 
not  and  do  not  represent  the  people  of  Scotland  but  the  peers  of  Scotland,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  were  and  are 
represented  by  the  Scottish  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  House  of  Lords  Act  does  not  disciminate  against 
Scotland  as  compared  with  England,  that  Scotland  will  continue  to  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  peers  with 
Scottish  connections  and  Scottish  interests,  that  the  House  of  Lords  Act  will  not  end  effective  representation  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  and  that  the  idea  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  still  have  a  mandate  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of 
Lords  under  article  22  is  'quite  out  of  touch  with  reality'.  I  have  already  dealt  with  these  points  above  and  will  only  add 
that  while  these  arguments  may  appear  reasonable  and  just  as  historical  and  practical  arguments,  they  are  not  legal 
arguments  in  the  main  (though  couched  in  legal  terms)  and  it  is  the  legality  of  the  House  of  Lords  Act  that  was  the 
issue  that  the  Committee  was  asked  to  address. 

In  short,  when  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  entered  into  the  treaty  it  did  not  do  so  with  the  intention  that  the  treaty  could 
simply  be  amended  or  repealed  at  will  by  the  new  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and,  indeed,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
treaty  was  plainly  and  undeniably  to  protect  the  interests  of  Scotland  in  that  new  parliament  by  agreeing  certain  terms 
that  would  apply  after  the  union.  Some  articles  in  the  treaty  (or  associated  legislation)  are  declared  to  be  unalterable  for 
all  time  coming*,  some  have  specific  provision  for  amendment  and  others  do  not  specify  either  that  they  are 
unalterable  or  that  they  can  be  amended.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  safe  (or  legal)  to  assume  that  an  article  of  this 
latter  type  was  intended  to  allow  amendment  or  repeal.  The  critical  point  here  is  the  one  I  have  already  made  above 
and  which  is  regularly  used  by  judges;  namely  that  had  parliament  intended  to  allow  amendment  or  repeal  then  they 
could  and  would  have  made  specific  provision  to  that  effect.  So  what  do  you  do  when  you  want  to  change  a  treaty  in 
such  circumstances?  Well,  the  answer  is  quite  simple;  either  you  hold  a  referendum  or  the  representatives  of  each  side 
(if  they  still  exist)  renegotiate  the  matter.  Was  this  thinking  really  beyond  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  for 
Privileges,  given  their  'concern'  for  adequate  representation?  I  don't  think  so.  In  short,  the  decision  of  the  Committee  for 
Privileges  was  a  political  one,  not  a  legal  one,  and  as  a  legal  decision  clearly  does  not  hold  water. 

*e.g.  The  Protestant  Religion  and  Presbyterian  Church  Act  1707  states  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  'shall 
remain  and  continue  unalterable...  for  ever'. 

For  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  to  take  place,  there  had  to  be  an  agreement  between  the  two  countries.  The 
order  of  events  was  as  follow  (as  per  the  ‘judgment’  of  Lord  Nicholls  of  Birkenhead): 

•  On  22/7/1706  commissioners  for  England  and  commissioners  for  Scotland  agreed  a  series  of  articles. 

•  On  16/1/1707  the  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  ratifying  the  articles  (with  minor  amendments)  received  the 
royal  assent,  subject  to  the  articles  being  ratified  in  a  similar  manner  in  England;  that  is,  ratification  by  the 
English  Parliament  followed  by  the  royal  assent. 

•  On  6/3/1707  the  Act  of  the  English  Parliament  ratifying  the  articles  received  the  royal  assent. 

•  As  specified,  the  union  took  place  on  1/5/1707. 
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The  union  happened  on  1/5/1707.  But  which  document  or  documents  form  the  basis  of  the  union?  Lord  Nicholls  of 
Birkenhead  said  in  his  ‘judgment’:  ‘Thus,  the  terms  on  which  union  took  place  are  to  be  found  exclusively,  not  in  a 
treaty  as  that  expression  is  normally  understood  today,  but  in  enabling  legislation  enacted  separately  by  the  two 
countries  before  they  became  'for  ever .  . .  united  into  one  kingdom1  (article  1).  ’  But  this  is  misleading  to  the  extent  that 
it  implies  that  it  is  the  Acts  of  the  two  Parliaments  that  constitute  the  agreement.  They  do  not.  The  Acts  ratify  the 
agreement;  they  are  not  themselves  the  agreement,  even  though  they  repeat  the  terms  of  the  agreement  verbatim. 

The  agreement  is  in  the  articles  agreed  on  22/7/1706.  An  agreement  and  the  ratification  of  that  agreement  are 
separate  things.  Ratification  of  an  agreement  is  not  an  agreement;  it  is  ratification  of  an  agreement.  The  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  does  not  constitute  an  agreement;  the  Act  of  the  English  Parliament  does  not  constitute  an 
agreement.  The  Acts  taken  together  constitute  ratification  of  an  agreement  made  on  22/7/1706.  Did  the  representatives 
of  the  two  countries  reach  an  agreement  on  22/7/1706?  Yes,  therefore  that  is  the  agreement.  It  was  an  agreement 
between  two  countries,  which  means  that  it  is  a  treaty.  As  with  all  treaties,  the  treaty  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  respective 
governments  of  the  countries.  Of  course,  the  agreement  was  not  binding  until  ratified  by  both  parties  but  it  is  the 
agreement  which  was  agreed  and  it  is  the  agreement  which  was  then  ratified.  It  is  the  agreement  which  is  the 
agreement  which,  when  ratified,  founded  the  new  state  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Parliament  of  that  new  state  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Union  with  England  Act  1 707  states:  ‘Act  Ratifying  and  Approving  the  Treaty  of  Union  of  the  Two 
Kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England’.  This  makes  it  clear  that  there  was  a  Treaty  and  the  Act  ratified  that 
Treaty;  the  Act  was  not  the  Treaty.  The  Union  with  Scotland  Act  1706  states:  ‘An  Act  for  an  Union  of  the  Two 
Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland’,  but,  here’s  the  rub,  the  Parliament  of  England  had  no  power  to  unite  the 
two  countries,  it  could  only  ratify  an  agreement  to  unite  the  two  countries.  This  means  that  the  words  in  the 
English  Act  also  mean  that  the  Act  ratifies  and  approves  the  treaty,  rather  than  puts  into  effect  a  union  by  itself 
and  on  its  own  authority. 

Let’s  illustrate  this.  Say  you  have  a  treaty  agreed  by  the  representatives  of  eight  countries.  The  treaty  must  be  ratified 
by  the  governments  of  all  eight  countries.  It  is  so  ratified.  But  the  treaty  is  not  the  eight  documents  that  signify  the 
ratification  by  the  eight  governments,  even  if  those  documents  repeat  the  terms  of  the  agreement  verbatim;  the  treaty 
is  the  document  agreed  by  the  representatives  and  the  date  of  the  treaty  is  the  date  of  the  agreement  between  those 
representatives,  though,  of  course,  a  treaty  might  not  come  into  force  until  a  later  date.  If  you  doubt  this,  look  at  the 
Lisbon  Treaty.  Precisely  this  process  happened.  An  agreement  was  reached  between  representatives  of  the  relevant 
states,  that  agreement  was  then  signed  by  representatives  of  the  relevant  states  and  the  governments  of  those  states 
then  ratified  that  agreement.  But  the  treaty  is  the  document  agreed  and  signed  by  the  representatives.  If  you  ask 
‘Which  document  is  the  treaty  and  when  was  that  document  signed?’  the  answer  will  be  that  the  document  is  the  one 
signed  in  Lisbon  by  the  representatives  of  the  relevant  countries  on  13/12/2007,  which  came  into  force  on  1/12/2009. 

The  Scotland  Act  1 998 

It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  Scotland  Act  1998,  which  established  the  devolved  Scottish  Parliament.  Section  29 
says  that  'an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  is  not  law  so  far  as  any  provision  of  the  Act  is  outside  the  legislative 
competence  of  the  Parliament'  and  this  includes  any  provision  which  relates  to  reserved  matters  (s.29(2)(b))  and  any 
provision  which  makes  modification  of  Scots  private  or  criminal  law  'as  it  applies  to  reserved  matters'  (s.29(4)(b)). 

Linder  Schedule  5,  Part  I,  honours  and  dignities  are  reserved  matters,  so  it  follows  that  the  Scottish  Parliament  has  no 
competence  to  make  laws  affecting  honours  or  dignities  or  private  or  criminal  law  as  it  applies  to  honours  or  dignities. 
Without  going  into  the  question  of  whether  abolishing  a  criminal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  holder  of  a  dignity  falls 
within  the  scope  of  s.29(4)(b),  it  is  clear  that  Scottish  feudal  baronies  are  dignities  (apart  from  anything  else  s.63 
Abolition  of  Feudal  Tenure  etc.  (Scotland)  Act  2000  refers  to  feudal  baronies  as  dignities*)  and  that  the  Scottish 
Parliament  therefore  has  no  competence  to  make  laws  affecting  them.  It  follows  that  the  purported  abolition  of  baronial 
jurisdiction  under  the  s.63  Abolition  of  Feudal  Tenure  etc.  (Scotland)  Act  2000  is  void  and  of  no  effect.  Put  bluntly  (and 
in  the  words  of  the  Scotland  Act  1998)  it  'is  not  law'.  Salvesen  v  Riddell  [20121  CSIH  26  shows  that  an  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  can  be  struck  down  by  the  Courts. 

*A  practice  note  of  the  Lord  Lyon  dated  3/1 2/2008  also  refers  to  the  'persons  owning  a  dignity  of  baron'.  Other 
references  to  feudal  baronies  as  dignities  are  Bankton,  ll.iii.84,  Erskine,  'Institutes',  ll.iii.46,  Stair,  ’Institutions',  ll.iii.45 
and  George  Joseph  Bell,  'Principles',  10th  Ed.,  para.  750.  'Dignity'  is  defined  as  'In  English  law.  An  honor;  a  title, 
station,  or  distinction  of  honor.  Dignities  are  a  species  of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  in  which  a  person  may  have  a 
property  or  estate.  2  Bl.  Comm.  37;  1  Bl.  Comm.  396;  1  Crabb,  Real  Prop.  468,  et  seq. ' 

(http://thelawdictionary.org/dignity/,  accessed  18/6/2016).  The  ‘Oxford  Companion  to  Law’  defines  ‘dignity’  as  ‘the  right 
to  bear  a  title  of  honour  or  of  nobility’.  Lord  St.  Leonards,  in  the  Berkeley  Peerage  Case  of  1861,  described  the  feudal 
Barony  of  Berkeley  as  a  ‘title  of  honour’.  So,  we  have  a  feudal  dignity  being  described  by  a  Law  Lord  as  a  ‘title  of 
honour’,  which  the  ‘Oxford  Companion  to  Law’  tells  us  is  a  ‘dignity’.  So,  we  have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  an 
English  feudal  barony  is  a  ‘dignity’  and  it  follows  that  a  Scottish  feudal  barony  (which  is,  in  essence,  of  the  same 
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nature,  but  which  retained  its  privileges  until  a  much  later  date)  is  also  a  ‘dignity’.  ‘What  is  DIGNITY?  In  English  law.  An 
honor;  a  title,  station,  or  distinction  of  honor.  Dignities  are  a  species  of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  in  which  a  person 
may  have  a  property  or  estate.  2  Bl.  Comm.  37;  1  Bl.  Comm.  396;  1  Crabb,  Real  Prop.  468,  et  seq.  ’ 
(http://thelawdictionary.org/dignity/,  accessed  15/6/2016). 

Further,  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  are  not  law  to  the  extent  that  they  contravene  EU  law  or  infringe  upon  rights 
protected  by  the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights  (s.29(d)  Scotland  Act  1998)  and  the  Abolition  of  Feudal 
Tenure  etc.  (Scotland)  Act  2000  abrogated  certain  property  rights  of  feudal  barons  without  compensation  and  in  a 
manner  that  was  neither  proportionate  nor  necessary  in  a  democratic  society.  This  on  the  basis  that  the  House  of 
Lords  itself  is  an  unelected  (and  partly  hereditary)  second  legislative  chamber,  and  if  its  existence  is  justified  in  a 
democratic  society  then  it  cannot  convincingly  be  claimed  that  any  comparable  rights  of  unelected  and  hereditary 
feudal  barons  (though  of  a  judicial  rather  than  a  legislative  nature)  are  not  so  justified.  In  short,  if  unelected  and/or 
hereditary  holders  of  an  office  or  dignity  can  make  the  law,  it  follows  that  unelected  and/or  hereditary  holders  of  an 
office  or  dignity  can  interpret  the  law.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  rather  less  objectionable  than  the  former. 

The  Abolition  of  Feudal  Tenure  etc.  (Scotland)  Act  2000 

The  Scottish  Law  Commission's  'Report  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Feudal  System'  said  (para  2.43  and  2.44)  that,  in  their 
view,  it  would  be  within  the  competence  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  'deaf  with  feudal  baronies  because  they  are  not 
an  'aspect  of  the  constitution'  as  referred  to  in  Schedule  5  Scotland  Act  1998  and  because  the  Queen  has  no 
prerogative  functions  in  relation  to  feudal  baronies.  The  argument  here  appears  to  be  that  anyone  can  buy  and  sell  a 
barony  and  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  not  involved  in  the  process.*  Firstly,  in  law  the  sale  of  a  barony  equates 
to  (though  it  does  not  actually  involve)  a  resignation  to  the  Crown  and  a  re-grant  by  the  Crown  (i.e.  legally  it  is  a 
resignation  to  the  Crown  and  re-grant  by  the  Crown  -  and  the  re-grant  is  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown), 
so  the  Crown  was,  in  law,  involved  in  the  process  and,  secondly,  a  barony  is  a  jurisdiction  held  as  a  franchise  from  the 
Crown  and  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  (it  is  part  of  the  regalia  majora)\  it  is  the  private  administration  of  a  part  of 
public  justice  created  by  a  grant  from  the  Crown.  Since  the  grant  of  the  jurisdiction  was  an  exercise  of  a  royal 
prerogative,  removing  that  jurisdiction  was  an  exercise  of  a  royal  prerogative,  unless  done  by  statute.  It  is  therefore 
incorrect  to  say  that  feudal  baronies  do  not  involve  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

*lf  you  compare  a  feudal  barony  with,  say,  a  dukedom,  both  are  created  by  the  Crown,  both  pass  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  their  charter  of  creation  (i.e.  in  the  case  of  a  dukedom  when  the  duke  dies  it  goes  to  his  heir  without  any 
involvement  of  the  crown  (i.e.  by  inheritance);  in  the  case  of  a  barony  it  either  passes  by  inheritance  or  by  sale,  but  this 
is  still  in  accordance  with  its  charter  which  allows  succession  by  an  assignee),  but  since  the  removal  of  the  right  of 
peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  duke  no  longer  exercises  any  public  function;  but  before  the  Act  the  baron  still 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  being  part  of  the  regalia  majora.  So,  in  fact,  it  is  the  dukedom  that  is  a 
dignity  which  involves  no  prerogative  of  the  Crown  not  the  feudal  barony.  So  perhaps  the  Scottish  Parliament  should 
have  abolished  all  peerage  titles  (and  baronetcies)  rather  than  feudal  baronies.  An  interesting  thought. 

More  importantly,  Schedule  5  Scotland  Act  1998  says  that  honours  and  dignities  (it  mentions  no  exclusions,  but  it 
clearly  refers  to  honours  and  dignities  granted  by  the  Crown;  for  which  see  preceding  paragraph)  are  part  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  are  reserved  as  such.  It  is  not  open  to  the  Commission  to  then  say  'Oh,  but  we  have 
decided  that  such-and-such  a  type  of  honour  or  dignity  is  not  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  is  therefore  not 
reserved'  in  direct  contravention  of  Schedule  5  Scotland  Act  1998.  If  a  feudal  barony  is  an  honour  or  a  dignity  it  falls 
within  the  reservation  -  period. 

It  follows  that  the  purported  abolition  of  baronial  jurisdiction  under  s.63  is  void  and  of  no  effect,  as  are  any 
consequential  changes  in  the  practice  of  the  Lord  Lyon  in  relation  to  the  heraldic  additaments  of  barons  and 

baronial  officers. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  abolition  of  baronial  jurisdiction  was  not  only  void  under  s.29  Scotland  Act  1998  (because 
honours  and  dignities  are  reserved  matters  outside  the  competence  of  the  Scottish  Parliament)  but  it  was  also  void 
under  Article  20  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  1706  (which  protects  heritable  jurisdictions  as  rights  of  property)  and  the 
associated  Acts  of  Parliament  -  a  double  whammy.  Further,  the  abolition  was  void  because  it  removes  property  rights 
(baronial  jurisdiction)  without  compensation;  this  is  a  breach  of  property  rights  protected  by  the  European  Convention 
on  Human  Rights  (ECHR)  and,  under  s. 29(d)  Scotland  Act  1998,  any  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  is  not  law  to  the 
extent  that  it  breaches  ECHR  rights  or  EU  law. 
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It  is  also  worth  noting  that  in  para.  2.20  of  their  report  the  Scottish  Law  Commission  say  that  rights  of  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  are  inalienable  Crown  rights,  as  part  of  the  regalia  majora,  and  that  'it  is  clear  that  inalienable  Crown  rights 
can  never  have  entered  into  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure  as  it  is  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  report.  Having 
always  been  retained  by  the  Crown  they  can  never  have  been  held  of  the  Crown  or  of  any  subject  superior.  They 
would  be  unaffected  by  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure. '  But  if  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  is  not  a 
part  of  the  feudal  system  how  can  the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  barons  be  abolished  by  abolishing  the  feudal 
system?  Clearly,  this  part  of  the  report  is  wrong  in  the  sense  that  barons  did  exercise  rights  of  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  these  rights  were  heritable,  so  these  rights  were  alienated  from  the  Crown.  However,  the  Commission 
was  right  in  the  sense  that  rights  of  jurisdiction  are  not  part  of  the  feudal  system;  they  are  part  of  the  regalia  majora 
exercised  by  barons  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  quite  distinct  from  the  land.  Crown  charters  of  baronies  refer  to  the  'lands 
and  barony  of  x'\  in  law  they  are  two  separate  and  distinct  things.  The  land  is  held  of  the  king  as  paramount  feudal 
superior  but  the  jurisdiction  (the  barony)  is  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  as  part  of  the  regalia  majora  (it  could  be 
taken  back  by  the  Crown  if  not  exercised  properly).  Nowhere  in  their  report  did  the  Commission  identify  the  critical  fact 
that  the  barony  and  the  jurisdiction  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  the  barony  js  the  jurisdiction.  So  not  only  was  the 
jurisdiction  of  barons  not  affected  by  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  per  se,  because  it  was  never  part  of  the  feudal 
system  of  land  tenure  (and  it  is  'the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure'  that  was  abolished  by  s.1  of  the  Act),  but  the 
jurisdiction  of  barons  was  outside  the  competence  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  because  baronies  are  dignities  which  are 
specifically  reserved  under  Schedule  5  Scotland  Act  1998.  It  is  important  to  realize  the  critical  distinction  between  the 
holding  of  land  as  part  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  grant  of  a  part  of  the  rights  of  public  justice  of  the  Crown  (i.e.  part 
of  the  regalia  majora)  over  that  land.  A  baron  (indeed  any  landholder)  had  rights  of  private  jurisdiction  as  a  landholder 
(e.g.  concerning  disputes  between  tenants)  but  he  had  separate  rights  of  public  jurisdiction  as  a  baron.  The  former 
were  part  of  the  feudal  system;  the  latter  were  not,  as  the  Scottish  Law  Commission  itself  acknowledged.  Even  if  the 
Scottish  Parliament  could  abolish  the  rights  of  private  jurisdiction  that  landholders  enjoyed  under  the  feudal  system  it 
could  not  abolish  the  rights  of  public  justice  enjoyed  by  barons  and  exercised  by  them  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  partly 
because  those  rights  were  not  part  of  the  feudal  system  and  partly  because  they  were  reserved  matters  under 
Schedule  5  Scotland  Act  1998. 

We  can  conclude  as  follows: 

1 .  Feudal  barons  were  the  original  Peers  of  Scotland  and  sat  in  Parliament  as  such  (This  is  simple  historical  fact). 

2.  Their  right  to  sit  in  Parliament  as  Peers  was  never  lost  and  continued  until  the  Treaty  of  Union  in  1706  (As  confirmed 
by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  an  institutional  writer  regarded  as  authoritative  in  Scottish  courts  of  law,  as  stated  above). 

3.  As  Peers  of  Scotland  at  that  time  all  feudal  barons  became  Peers  of  Great  Britain  under  article  23  of  the  Treaty 
(These  are  the  plain  words  of  the  Treaty  and  are  still  on  the  statute  book,  as  stated  above). 

4.  They  and  their  successors  in  these  Peerages  (including  purchasers)  have  continued  to  be  Peers  ever  since  (by 
operation  of  law,  as  with  all  peerages). 

5.  All  laws  passed  since  1 707  which  contravene  the  rights  of  barons  under  the  T reaty  of  Union  (including  their  rights  of 
jurisdiction  and  their  rights  and  privileges  as  peers)  are  void  and  of  no  effect,  except  as  expressly  provided  for  by  the 
Treaty  (as  acknowledged  in  McCormick  v  Lord  Advocate  1953  SC  396,  as  stated  above). 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  a  lordship  of  regality  in  Scotland  is,  in  addition  to  being  a  peerage  of  Scotland  as  described 
above,  a  royal  title  which  makes  the  grantee  a  sovereign  prince  (if  not  actually  a  king)  and  carries  with  it  the  right  to  (1) 
hold  civil  and  criminal  courts  (with  a  right  of  appeal  in  civil  cases  to  the  Scottish  parliament),  (2)  impose  the  death 
penalty  and  other  criminal  sanctions,  (3)  confer  titles,  (4)  grant  arms,  (5)  use  the  title  'Lord  of  Regality',  (6)  use  the  title 
'Lord  Admiral'  (if  the  regality  is  coastal  and  carries  rights  of  admiralty),  (7)  bear  the  coronet  of  a  duke,  as  well  as 
supporters  (as  a  peer)  and  (8)  enjoy  the  privileges  of  peers  (see  here  also)  as  they  existed  in  1707,  including  the  right 
to  trial  by  peers*  (purportedly  abolished  in  1948),  the  right  of  access  to  the  sovereign  at  any  time  and  freedom  from 
arrest  in  civil  matters  (including  contempt  of  court).  The  Regality  of  Mordington  was,  as  stated  above,  confirmed  by  a 
Crown  Charter  in  1856  (although,  in  any  event,  regalities  are,  like  Scottish  feudal  baronies,  legally  indestructible  except 
for  an  act  of  the  Crown  (e.g.  an  Act  of  Parliament),  as  confirmed  by  Professor  William  Croft  Dickinson  ('The  Court  Book 
of  the  Barony  of  Carnwath  1523-1542',  p.  I  &  xviii)). 

*The  right  to  trial  by  one's  peers  originates  in  clause  39  of  Magna  Carta,  where  it  is  said  'No  free  man  is  to  be  taken,  or 
imprisoned,  or  disseised,  or  outlawed,  or  in  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  proceed  against  him,  except  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land. '  Gadd  states  that  this  did  not  originally  cover 
criminal  matters  but  later  on  it  clearly  did.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  right  to  trial  by  one's  peers  covers  both  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  if  Magna  Carta  still  applies  (which  it  does).  (Gadd,  'Peerage  Law',  ISCA  Publishing  Ltd.,  Bristol, 
1985,  pp.  80-81). 
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The  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster 


The  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  are  the  two  royal  duchies  in  England.  It  should  be  noted  that  they  are  duchies 
(which  are  territories  to  which  the  title  of  duke  is  attached)  as  opposed  to  dukedoms  (which  are  mere  personal  titles  not 
attached  to  lands).  They  are  'royal'  in  the  sense  that  by  virtue  of  their  charters  of  erection,  as  well  as  subsequent 
charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  first  is  held  by  the  heir  to  the  throne  and  the  second  is  held  by  the  monarch.  The 
other  thing  that  they  have  in  common  is  that  both  duchies  include  counties  palatine;  that  is,  counties  that  were  erected 
into  palatinates  (Cornwall  and  Lancashire).  Within  the  palatinates  the  dukes  originally  held  and  exercised  the  entire 
powers  of  the  crown  (to  the  extent  that  royal  officers  had  no  right  of  access  to  the  palatinate),  and  though  these  powers 
have  gradually  been  diminished  or  have  (according  to  some)  become  obsolete,  they  remain  to  a  significant  degree. 

'Much  valuable  information  concerning  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Duchy  [of  Lancaster]  will  be  found  in  Plowden's 
Report  of  the  great  case  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  Michaelmas  Term,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (1  Plowd.  212) ;  and  the  recent  cases  of  Alcock  v.  Cooke  (6  Bingham,  840)  and  Jewison  v.  Dyson  (9  Meeson 
and  Welsby,  540)  may  be  advantageously  consulted  with  relation  to  the  pre-eminent  rights  exercised  within  the  Duchy 
under  the  several  royal  grants,  and  the  confirmations  of  them  by  Parliament,  which  provide  for  its  rule  and  government 
as  an  inheritance  vested  in  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  but  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  royal  patrimony.  These  cases 
seem  clearly  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  all  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the  King  belong  to  him  with  reference  to 
the  lands  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  no  less  a  degree  than  they  do  with  reference  to  lands  which  belong  to 
him  immediately  in  right  of  his  Crown. '  (Hardy,  William,  'The  Charters  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster',  London,  1 845). 

The  crown  rights  (jura  regalia)  exercised  by  these  duchies  extend  over  the  entire  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Lancashire 
even  though  the  duchy  does  not  actually  own  most  of  the  land  within  those  counties.  Originally,  and  as  previously 
described,  the  jura  regalia  included  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  within  the  palatinates, 
which  were  actually  completely  separate  court  systems  which  were  a  replica  of  the  King's  court  system  at  Westminster. 
These  court  systems  were  abolished  by  the  Judicature  Act  1873  and  the  Courts  Act  1971 .  The  remaining  jura  regalia 
include,  for  instance,  bona  vacantia,  by  which  the  crown  (or  in  these  cases,  the  duchies)  is  legal  heir  to  intestate 
estates  or  the  property  of  dissolved  companies.  In  the  year  ended  30  September  2012  the  gross  income  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  from  bona  vacantia  was  over  £5  million,  though  the  net  income  is  given  to  charity. 

Interestingly,  the  Crown  Estate  (part  of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Sovereign  'in  right  of  the  Crown'  which  are 
managed  by  The  Crown  Estate  Commissioners  under  the  provisions  of  The  Crown  Estate  Act  1961)  includes  rights  in 
relation  to  the  seabed  stretching  to  the  limit  of  territorial  waters  and  beyond  to  the  continental  shelf  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Crown  Estate  is  now  making  many  millions  of  pounds  a  year  from  licences  for  offshore  windfarms.  But  according  to  the 
Scottish  Law  Commission's  'Report  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Feudal  System'  (Scots  Law  Com  No  168),  para.  2.21,  the 
regalia  minora,  which  (the  report  says)  are  capable  of  alienation*,  include  'the  sea,  the  seabed,  foreshore  and  tidal 
rivers'.  But  if  a  grant  of  a  palatinate  or  regality  was  actually  a  grant  of  the  entire  rights  of  the  crown,  which  included  the 
jura  regalia  (including  rights  of  admiralty  over  adjoining  seas),  and  by  which  the  king's  writ  did  not  run  within  the  area  of 
the  palatinate  or  regality,  and  by  which  the  King's  officers  were  excluded  from  the  palatinate  or  regality,  did  not  such  a 
grant  include  rights  over  the  seabed  adjoining  such  palatinates  or  regalities  as  part  of  the  regalia  minora?  If  a  grant  of  a 
palatinate  or  regality  automatically  included  regalia  minora  such  as  salmon  fishings  (as  we  know  it  did)  then  did  it  not 
also  automatically  include  all  other  regalia  minora,  including  the  seabed?  Palatinate  or  regality  rights  certainly  included 
the  right  to  wrecks  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  agreement  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  required  for  the  excavation 
of  the  wreck  of  a  ship  of  the  Spanish  Armada  (the  San  Juan  de  Silicia)  in  Tobermory  Bay.  If  such  rights  were  alienated 
by  the  Crown  it  was,  of  course,  still  be  possible  for  Parliament  to  resume  such  rights  (i.e.  take  them  back)  but  only  with 
payment  of  appropriate  compensation. 

*'The  King  has  an  undoubted  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction,  which  he  has  immemorially  exercised  through  the  medium  of 
the  Admiralty  Courts,  over  the  British  seas,  that  is,  the  seas  which  encompass  the  four  sides  of  the  British  Islands....  By 
implication  of  law  the  property  in  the  soil  under  these  public  waters  is  also  in  the  King...  As  to  the  soil  or  fund  urn  maris, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  claimed  either  by  charter  or  prescription... '  (Chitty,  Joseph,  'A  T reatise  on  the  Law 
of  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown',  London,  1820,  p.  142-3).  Thus  a  lord  of  regality  who  has  jurisdiction  (sovereignty) 
over  an  area  of  sea  also  had  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  the  soil  under  that  sea,  given  that  a  grant  of  a  regality  was  a 
grant  of  all  the  rights  of  the  crown  (except  the  right  to  try  treason). 

Interestingly,  the  fact  that  the  king's  writ  did  not  run  in  a  palatinate  is  the  reason  why  the  consent  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  is  still  required  for  any  Act  of  Parliament  that  affects  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  and,  to  this 
extent,  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  is  outside  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom;  in  effect,  a  separate  kingdom.  This  is  also, 
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apparently,  the  reason  why  the  Duchy  is  not  subject  to  taxation.  The  1913,  ‘Opinion  on  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  by  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown'  states: 

'1.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  principles  which  render  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  inapplicable  to 
the  Crown  unless  the  Crown  is  expressly  named,  apply  also  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  capacity  as  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
This  result  arises  from  the  peculiar  title  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  In  other  respects,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  being  the  first  subject  of  the  Crown  is,  like  other  subjects,  bound  by  statutory  instruments.  * 

2.  Taxation  is  not  and  cannot  be  exacted  from  land;  it  is  exacted  from  subjects  who  are  taxpayers.  For  the  reason 
given  in  our  answer  to  the  first  question,  The  Duke  of  Cornwall  is  not  liable  to  such  taxation,  but  it  may  be  that  he  will 
not  wish  to  insist  upon  his  privilege  of  exemption. ' 

*Magdalen  College  Case  (1615)  1 1  Cop.  Rep.  66  b,  68  b;  1  Bl.  Com.  14th  ed.,  262;  Sheffield  (Lord)  v.  Ratcliffe  (1615). 
Hob.  334,  347  (Halsbury,  'The  Laws  of  England',  Butterworth  &  Co.,  London,  1909,  vol.  6,  p.  409). 

The  point  is  that  ALL  palatinates  and  regalities  had  the  same  status  as  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  and  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster;  the  king's  writ  did  not  run  in  them  (that  was  and  is  the  definition  of  a  palatinate  or  regality)  and  thus  it  is  clear 
that  palatinates  and  regalities  must  be  exempt  from  Acts  of  Parliament  and  taxation  in  the  same  way. 

What  the  existence  of  these  duchies  and  their  surviving  rights  of  jura  regalia  show  is  that  counties  palatine  continue  to 
exist  in  England  to  the  extent  not  abrogated  by  law.  But  if  palatinates  continue  to  exist  in  England,  what  has  happened 
to  palatinates  (or  regalities)  in  Scotland?  What  happened  to  their  rights  of  jura  regalia?  It  has  been  claimed  that 
regalities  were  abolished  by  the  Heritable  Jurisdictions  Act  1747  but  this  is  not  so  because  that  Act  was  an  Act  to 
abolish  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  baronial  and  regality  courts  (the  power  of  life  and  death)  and  the  reduced  jurisdiction 
survived  until  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  in  2004.  The  survival  of  regalities  is  proved  by  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Regality  of  Holyroodhouse;  the  survival  of  jura  regalia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  salmon  fishings  (part  of  the 
'regalia  minora'  or  minor  rights  of  the  crown,  which,  with  the  'regalia  majora'  make  up  the  'jura  regalia')  continued  to 
pass  with  baronies  until  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  in  2004.  In  any  event,  and  as  shown  above,  the  Heritable 
Jurisdictions  Act  was  itself  void  as  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Union,  which  preserved  heritable  jurisdictions  as  rights  of 
property.  So,  if  regalities  and  their  rights  of  jura  regalia  continued  after  1747  then  what  happened  to  the  right  of  bona 
vacantia  for  example?  In  the  case  of  the  Regality  of  Mordington  the  regality  was,  like  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and 
Lancaster,  protected  in  perpetuity  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1567  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Regality  of  Mordington 
was  also  protected  by  an  international  treaty  (The  Treaty  of  Union). 

The  Treason  Act  1495  (11  Hen.  7) 

We  have  established  the  following: 

1 .  Lords  of  Regality  in  Scotland,  like  Bishops,  Earls  and  Dukes  Palatine  in  England  (Duke  of  Lancaster,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  Prince-Bishop  of  Durham  and  so  on  -  the  first  two  are  still  extant  of  course),  exercised  the  entire  powers  of 
the  Crown  within  their  territories,  to  the  extent  that  royal  officers,  justices  (judges)  and  so  on  could  not  even  enter  such 
territories.  The  King's  Writ  did  not  run  in  such  territories. 

2.  The  powers  of  Lords  of  Regality  were  protected  by  Article  20  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  1706  and  the  corresponding 
articles  of  the  Union  with  England  Act  1707  in  Scotland  and  the  Union  with  Scotland  Act  1706  in  England.  The  powers 
of  Bishops,  Earls  and  Dukes  Palatine  in  England  were  not  protected  in  a  similar  way  and  have  been  gradually  eroded 
since  that  time,  though,  amongst  other  remaining  rights  and  powers,  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  is  still  required  for  Acts  of  Parliament  which  affect  those  counties  palatine. 

3.  Even  if  the  Treaty  of  Union  is  not  enforceable  in  the  domestic  courts  (which  is  discussed  above),  the  two  Acts  are. 

4.  The  two  Acts  are  constitutional  Acts  per  Thoburn  v  Sunderland  City  Council  f20021  EWHC  195  (Admin)  at  60-64, 
and  are  not  subject  to  implied  repeal  (the  rule  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  impliedly  repealed  by  a  later  Act  which 
conflicts  with  it).  Such  Acts  can  only  be  expressly  repealed;  that  is,  where  an  intention  to  repeal  the  relevant 
constitutional  Act  is  expressly  stated  in  the  repealing  Act. 

5.  Neither  Act  has  been  expressly  repealed  and  Acts  like  the  Heritable  Jurisdictions  Act  1747,  the  Peerage  Act  1963 
(which  did  expressly  repeal,  or  purport  to  repeal,  Article  22  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  associated  Acts)  and  the  House 
of  Lords  Act  1999  are  therefore  of  no  effect  with  respect  to  rights  protected  by  these  two  Acts. 

6.  Both  Acts  are  therefore  still  in  force. 

7.  Lords  of  Regality  therefore  exercise  the  entire  powers  of  the  Crown  within  their  territories  as  those  powers  existed  in 
1707. 

8.  An  act  of  a  Lord  of  Regality  within  his  territory  is,  in  law,  an  act  of  the  Crown.  Such  an  act  is,  in  law,  done  by  the 
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Crown  and  the  courts  must  treat  it  as  being  done  by  the  Crown.  As  a  current  example,  grants  of  arms  (grants  of  coats 
of  arms,  as  they  are  called)  by  the  Lord  Lyon  are  grants  by  the  Crown.  They  do  not  just  'have  the  same  effect  as'  a 
grant  by  the  Crown,  they  are,  in  law,  grants  by  the  Crown. 

9.  When  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are  delegated,  the  delegated  powers  can  no  longer  be  exercised  by  the  Crown  until 
the  delegation  is  revoked.  This  is  proved  by  the  letter  from  the  Queen's  Private  Secretary  dated  17/11/1975  to  Speaker 
Scholes,  which  states:  'The  Australian  Constitution  firmly  places  the  prerogative  powers  of  the  Crown  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor-General  as  the  representative  of  The  Queen  of  Australia.  The  only  person  [leqallvl  competent  to 
commission  an  Australian  Prime  Minister  [and,  by  extension,  to  exercise  any  prerogative  or  other  powers  delegated  by 
the  Crown  by  whatever  means]  is  the  Governor-General,  and  The  Queen  has  no  part  in  the  decisions  which  the 
Governor-General  must  take  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. ' 
(https://www.aph.gov.au/binaries/house/pubs/Dractice/3rdpractice/chapter1.pdf.  p.  5). 

This  is  the  current  legal  position.  The  powers  of  Lords  of  Regality  still  exist  as  they  were  in  1707  and  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  is,  in  law,  an  exercise  of  those  powers  by  the  Crown.  This  means  that  the  acts  of  a  Lord  of  Regality, 
being  acts  of  the  Crown  in  law,  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Treason  Act  1495,  as  explained  below. 

Henry  VII  dated  his  reign  from  21/8/1485,  the  day  before  he  defeated  Richard  III  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworth.  This  meant 
that  those  who  fought  for  Richard  III  at  Bosworth  were  technically  in  rebellion  against  the  lawful  king  (Henry  VII)  even 
though  they  believed  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  lawful  king  (Richard  III)  at  the  time,  and  they  were  guilty  of  treason 
as  a  result.  This  meant  that,  thereafter,  people  fighting  for  the  king-in-being  against  a  usurper  might  find  themselves 
accused  of  treason  if  they  lost.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  people's  willingness  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  king- 
in-being,  whether  he  was,  in  fact,  the  legitimate  king  or  not.  To  address  this  potential  problem,  Henry  VII  passed  the 
Treason  Act  1495  (which  is  still  in  force)  which  provided  that  a  person  who  served  the  king-in-being  in  war  would  not 
be  guilty  of  treason,  or  any  other  crime,  even  if  they  served  against  the  king-by-right  (king  de  jure).  In  other  words,  it 
protected  those  who  served  the  king-in-being  in  war,  within  the  country  or  without,  even  if  he  was  not,  in  fact,  the  king- 
by-right  (king  de  jure).  In  fact,  the  Act  went  further  and  protected  a  person  with  respect  to  any  offence  committed  while 
in  the  service  of  the  king-in-being  in  war  within  the  kingdom  or  without.  The  Act  states  (my  emphasis): 

'from  hensfourth  no  maner  of  persone  ne  persones  whatsoever  he  or  they  be,  that  attend  upon  the  King  and 
Sovereign  Lord  of  this  lande  for  the  tyme  being  in  his  persone  and  do  him  true  and  feithfull  service  of 
alliegeaunce  in  the  same,  or  be  in  other  places  by  his  commaundement,  in  hjs  Werres  wjtfvn  thus  lande  or 
without,  that  for  the  same  dede  and  true  service  of  alliegeaunce  he  or  they  be  in  no  wise  convycte  or  atteyrrt  of 
high  treason  ne  of  other  offences  for  that  cause  by  acte  of  Parliament  or  otherwise  by  any  processe  of  lawe, 
wherby  he  or  any  of  theym  shall  lose  or  forfeit  life  landes  tenementes  rentis  possessions  hereditamentis  godes 
catelles  or  eny  other  thingis,  but  to  be  for  that  dede  and  service  utterly  discharged  of  any  vexacion  trouble  or 
losse;  And  if  any  acte  or  actis  or  other  processe  of  the  lawe  hereafter  therupon  for  the  same  happen  to  be 
made  contary  to  this  ordynaunce,  that  then  that  acte  or  actes  or  other  processes  of  the  lawe  whatsoever  they 
shall  be,  stande  and  be  utterly  voide. ' 

In  essence,  under  this  Act  any  person  who  serves  the  king-in-being,  or  his  delegate  ('by  his  commaundement' includes 
acting  on  the  authority  of  a  person  holding  delegated  authority  under  the  king),  in  war  in  any  place  is  immune  from 
prosecution  in  respect  of  any  offence  committed  under  such  authority.  This  Act  is,  of  course,  expressly  stated  to  be  a 
constitutional  Act  itself,  because  it  overrides  any  conflicting  Act,  whenever  enacted  and  it  is  therefore  not  subject  to 
implied  repeal.  In  addition,  the  Act  is  not  limited  to  acts  done  against  a  rebel  or  usurper,  it  covers  any  act  done  in  the 
service  of  the  king  and  on  his  authority.  There  are  no  words  of  limitation  (see  words  quoted  above)  limiting  the 
application  of  the  Act  in  this  way. 

But  if  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Lord  of  Regality  was  limited  to  the  territory  of  his  regality,  how  could  he  exercise  authority 
outside  his  regality  in  such  a  manner  and  with  such  an  effect?  Well,  the  answer  lies,  in  part,  in  the  fact  that  the  king 
could  wage  war  against  his  enemies  outside  his  'jurisdiction'  (that  is,  outside  his  kingdom)  and,  by  extension,  a  Lord  of 
Regality  could  do  the  same  (that  is,  outside  his  regality).  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  two  main  historic  regalities 
in  England,  the  Bishopric  of  Durham  and  Earldom  of  Chester,  were  border  territories,  between  England  and  Scotland  in 
the  case  of  Durham  and  between  England  and  Wales  in  the  case  of  Chester,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  these  two 
border  regalities  was  to  protect  the  English  border  from  the  Scots  and  the  Welsh.  This  function  necessarily  included  the 
right  to  wage  war  outside  the  regalities;  that  is,  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales.  The  idea  that  the  Earl  of  Chester  could  not 
wage  war  against  the  Welsh  in  Wales  is  nonsensical.  This  shows  that  Lords  of  Regality  necessarily  had  the  power  to 
wage  war  against  the  king's  enemies  outside  their  regalities.  Further,  if  a  Welsh  army  had  passed  through  the  Earldom 
of  Chester  into  England,  would  the  Earl  of  Chester  have  been  unable  to  fight  that  army  beyond  the  borders  of  his 
earldom?  No,  of  course  not.  Further,  because  they  exercised  full  royal  authority,  Lords  of  Regality  could  declare  war 
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and  wage  war  in  the  same  manner  as  the  king  himself,  and  these  enemies  could  include  subjects  of  the  king  who  were 
traitors,  usurpers  or  rebels;  that  is,  domestic  enemies.  Again,  assume  that  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  within  the 
Earldom  of  Chester  but  that  the  rebels  had  fled  to  another  English  county.  Would  the  Earl  of  Chester  have  been  unable 
to  pursue  them  outside  his  earldom?  No,  of  course  not.  And  a  rebellion  in  a  neighbouring  county?  The  same  applies. 

It  follows  that  any  person  who  commits  any  crime  in  any  place  on  the  authority  of  a  Lord  of  Regality,  being  a  person 
who  exercises  the  entire  powers  of  the  Crown  as  they  were  in  1707  (that  is,  is  a  delegate  of  the  Crown  acting  in  the 
place  of  the  Crown  as  explained  above),  while  that  Lord  of  Regality  is  at  war,  is  immune  from  prosecution.  Clearly,  to 
be  'at  war'  does  not  require  a  declaration  of  war  as  such  since  an  order  to,  say,  attack  (perform  an  act  of  aggression  or 
detriment  against),  or  defend  against,  some  person  or  group  of  persons  can,  in  and  of  itself,  amount  to  being  in  a  state 
of  war  with  that  person  or  group  of  persons.  Further,  given  the  background  to  the  Act  (a  civil  war  between  two 
claimants  to  the  throne),  a  'state  of  war'  includes  a  civil  war.  Further,  a  'state  of  war'  not  only  includes  a  civil  war  which 
does  not  involve  any  declaration  of  war,  but  it  can  also  include  a  situation  where  there  have  been  no  actual  acts  of 
violence.  For  instance,  if  a  civil  population  are,  say,  driven  from  their  homeland,  or  a  part  of  their  homeland  (say  their 
capital  city  is  invaded  and  taken  over  by  foreigners;  that  is,  the  native  inhabitants  are  dispossessed),  this  would  meet 
the  legal  definition  of  genocide*.  Acts  of  genocide,  including  driving  people  out  of  their  homeland  without  violence,  must 
amount  to  acts  of  war.  A  person  who  commits  any  crime  on  the  authority  of  a  Lord  of  Regality  in  such  circumstances 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  and  is  immune  from  prosecution. 

*  'Generally  speaking,  genocide  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  immediate  destruction  of  a  nation,  except  when 
accomplished  by  mass  killings  of  all  members  of  a  nation.  It  is  intended  rather  to  signify  a  coordinated  plan  of  different 
actions  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  essential  foundations  of  the  life  of  national  groups,  with  the  aim  of  annihilating  the 
groups  themselves.  The  objectives  ofsuch  a  plan  would  be  the  disintegration.  Ol  the  political  and  social  institutions ,  of 
culture ,  language*  national  feelings ,  religion,  and_  the  economic  existence  of  national  groups  and  the  destmction  OL  the 

personal  security,  liberty ,  health,  dignity,  and_  even  the  lives  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  such  groups.’  (Wikipedia, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Genocide,  accessed  1 1/7/2018).  My  emphasis.  Clearly,  dispossessing  the  native 
inhabitants  of  their  capital  or  major  cities  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  definition,  particularly  when  part  of  a  larger  plan 
which  includes  the  promotion  of  alien  cultures  and  the  denigration  and  persecution  of  the  native  culture.  Such  acts  fall 
within  the  definition  of  genocide  adopted  by  the  UN,  which  includes  deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group  conditions  of  life 
calculated  to  bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part'. 

This  means  that,  as  a  Lord  of  Regality,  I  can  order  my  faithful  knights  to  chop  you  into  pieces  with  their  battle  axes  (this 
amounts  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  way)  and  no-one  can  do  anything  about  it.  Be  very,  very  polite. 


They  loved  not  their  lives  unto  death. 
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What  if  the  Barony  of  Mordington  had  passed  with  the  lands  of  Over  Mordington  in  1634? 

NB  -  In  a  letter  to  me  dated  19th  October  2004  the  Lord  Lyon  wrote:  'The  1634  charter  clearly  did  not  include  the 
barony  [of  Mordington]'. 

Before  1634  the  Barony  of  Mordington  consisted  of  the  lands  of  Over  Mordington  and  the  lands  of  Nether  Mordington. 
The  lands  of  Over  Mordington  were  disposed  of  by  the  Earl  of  Morton  in  1634,  who  resigned  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  for  regrant  to  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  then  held  them  of  the  king.  If  the  barony  of  Mordington  went  with  the  lands 
of  Over  Mordington  in  1634  then  the  lands  of  Nether  Mordington  must  have  been  dissolved  from  that  barony  at  that 
time  (Sir  James  Douglas  cannot  have  had  baronial  jurisdiction  over  lands  he  had  no  legal  interest  in).  Normally,  when 
lands  were  dissolved  from  a  barony  it  was  because  part  of  the  barony  had  been  surrendered  to  the  king  for  regrant  to 
another  person,  to  be  held  by  that  person  of  the  king,  and  they  therefore  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  (who 
exercised  royal  justice  as  representative  of  the  king),  like  other  lands  not  within  a  barony;  unless,  of  course,  the  king 
erected  the  lands  into  a  new  barony.  But,  in  this  case,  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  lands  surrendered  by  the  superior  to 
the  king  but  the  lands  retained  by  the  superior.  So  what  would  have  happened  to  the  lands  retained  by  the  superior 
(the  lands  of  Nether  Mordington)  in  this  case? 

According  to  the  rule  outlined  above,  lands  dissolved  from  a  barony  (the  lands  of  Nether  Mordington  in  this  case)  would 
have  been  held  of  the  King  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff.  But  since  the  Earl  of  Morton  retained  regality  jurisdiction 
over  the  lands  of  Nether  Mordington  (we  know  this  because  those  lands  were  expressly  dissolved  from  the  Regality  of 
Dalkeith  in  1636),  it  follows  that  appeals  from  the  sheriff  court  would  have  gone  to  the  regality  court,  thus  making,  in 
effect,  the  king's  jurisdiction  (through  the  sheriff)  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  his  own  vassals,  the  Earl  of  Morton. 
This  is  not  possible  because  (1)  the  king's  courts  could  not  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  king's  own 
vassals  and  (2)  lands  were  either  within  the  'royalty',  where  royal  jurisdiction  pertained,  or  within  'regality',  where 
regality  jurisdiction  pertained;  they  cannot  have  been  partly  within  one  and  partly  within  the  other  at  the  same  time 
(Lord  Bankton,  'An  Institute  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland',  II,  III,  para.  83). 

Of  course,  if  the  lands  retained  had  not  been  within  a  regality  then  they  would  have  fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriff.  But  lands  within  a  regality  remained  within  the  regality  even  if  resigned  by  the  lord  of  regality  to  the  king  for  re¬ 
grant  to  someone  else  to  be  held  by  that  person  of  the  king,  unless  those  lands  were  expressly  dissolved  from  the 
regality.*  So,  if  lands  resigned  by  the  lord  of  regality  remained  within  the  regality,  how  can  lands  not  resigned  by  the 
lord  of  regality  be  dissolved  from  the  regality?  Clearly,  they  can't.  So  the  lands  of  Nether  Mordington  remained  within 
the  regality  after  1634,  and  because  they  remained  within  the  regality  the  Earl  of  Morton  must  have  continued  to  hold 
baronial  jurisdiction  over  those  lands. 

*Lord  Bankton  states  ('An  Institute  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland',  II,  III,  93)  that  'If  the  Lord  of  Regality  disponed  certain  of 
the  lands,  tho'  to  be  holden  of  the  crown,  they  were  not  exempted  from  the  regality  jurisdiction,  unless  it  was  specially 
expressed;  or  the  lands  conveyed  jure  regalitatis,  whereas  such  disposition  would  disjoin  the  lands  from  a  barony,  as  is 
above  observed'. 

The  ONLY  solution,  therefore,  is  that  the  Earl  of  Morton  continued  to  hold  baronial  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  of  Nether 
Mordington,  but  not  as  Baron  of  Mordington  (if  that  barony  passed  to  Sir  James  Douglas);  it  was,  if  you  like,  a  separate 
parcel  of  baronial  jurisdiction  distinct  from  the  regality  (in  the  same  way  as  the  Barony  of  Mordington  itself  had  been  a 
separate  parcel  of  baronial  jurisdiction  before  1634).  This  baronial  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  of  Nether  Mordington 
CANNOT  have  merged  with  (i.e.  become  an  indivisible  part  of)  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith  because  a  regality  was 
impartible  and  indestructible  (legally  a  'unum  quid'  or  'one  thing'),  so  the  baronial  jurisdiction  must  have  remained 
legally  separate  from  it,  like  the  Barony  of  Mordington  itself  when  part  of  that  regality.  Baronies  within  regalities 
remained  separate  unless  specifically  united  'in  unam  integram  et  liberam  baroniam  et  in  liberam  regaliam  feu 
regalitatem'  (Croft-Dickinson,  'The  Court  Book  of  the  Barony  of  Carnwath  1523-1542',  p.  xxxvii,  I)  and  this  clearly  did 
not  happen  in  this  case. 

So  when  the  Earl  of  Morton  resigned  his  WHOLE  interest  in  the  lands  of  Nether  Mordington  to  the  King  in  1636  for 
regrant  to  Thomas  Ramsay,  that  whole  interest  included  baronial  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  of  Nether  Mordington  -  but 
separate  from  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith.  Those  lands  were  dissolved  from  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith  in  1636  but  the  entire 
remaining  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  (including  baronial  jurisdiction)  passed  to  Thomas  Ramsay.  We  know  this 
because  the  1636  charter  states  'that  the  said  Mr  Thomas,  his  spouse  and  their  foresaids  may  enjoy  and  possess  them 
in  all  respects,  just  as  the  said  earl  possesses  and  enjoys,  and  his  successors  and  others  will  possess  and  enjoy  the 
said  lordship  and  enjoy  the  regality  of  Dalkeith'.  In  other  words,  ALL  the  remaining  rights  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  went  to 
Thomas  Ramsay,  including  the  baronial  jurisdiction,  even  if  the  barony  was  not  specifically  mentioned  (as  happened 
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when  all  the  lands  of  a  barony  was  disposed  of).  Since  Thomas  Ramsay  held  baronial  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  of 
Nether  Mordington  he  was  baron  of  those  lands,  regardless  of  whether  this  was  the  original  Barony  of  Mordington  or 
some  other  barony  created  in  1634  in  the  manner  described  above.  In  other  words,  and  in  terms  of  baronial  (as 
opposed  to  regality)  jurisdiction,  it  doesn't  matter  if  the  Barony  of  Mordington  went  with  the  lands  of  Over  Mordington  in 
1634  because  there  MUST  have  been  another  barony  over  the  lands  of  Nether  Mordington  after  1634. 

The  above  ignores  the  issue  of  the  regality  jurisdiction  attached  to  the  barony  since  1 382  but  that  would  have  been 
parcelled  with  the  baronial  jurisdiction,  so  if  it  existed  as  a  parcel  with  the  baronial  jurisdiction  (and  we  know  it  did)  then 
it  went  with  the  barony  jurisdiction  in  the  manner  described  above.  You  would  have  just  had  a  barony  held  in  regality 
within  a  regality  (in  the  same  way  that  the  Regality  of  Dalkeith  once  formed  part  of  the  Dukedom  of  Lennox)  rather  than 
an  ordinary  barony  within  a  regality. 
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The  Barons  of  Mordington 

(Peter  de  Mordington  was  almost  certainly  not  the  first  Baron,  he  is  merely  the  first  Baron  of  whom  we  have  a  record.) 

1 .  Peter  de  Mordington  (son  of  William  de  Mordington,  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  was  probably  baron),  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son-in-law; 

2.  Sir  Henry  de  Haliburton,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Agnes  de  Mordington  (d.  After  25  Nov  1323),  who  resigned  the  Barony  (possibly 
in  1318)  to  Robert  the  Bruce  who  granted  it  to; 

3.  Thomas  Randolph,  1st  Earl  of  Moray  and  Regent  of  Scotland  (d.  1332),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son; 

4.  Thomas  Randolph,  2nd  Earl  of  Moray  (k.  1332),  dsp,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother; 

5.  John  Randolph,  3rd  Earl  of  Moray  (k.  1346),  dsp,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother-in-law; 

6.  Patrick,  9th  Earl  of  Dunbar  (d.  1368),  in  right  of  his  wife,  Agnes  Randolph,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  or  Sir  Patrick 
Dunbar  (d.  1356/7)  in  right  of  his  wife,  Isabella  Randolph,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son; 

7.  George  Dunbar,  10th  Earl  of  Dunbar  (d.  after  8th  Sep  1422),  who  granted  the  barony  in  1372  to  his  brother-in-law; 

8/1.  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  (d.  1420),  who  granted  the  barony  to  his  second  son  (1st  Prince  Palatine); 

9/2.  William  Douglas,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  brother: 

10/3.  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  (d.  before  May  1441),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son; 

11/4.  William  Douglas  of  Morton  and  Whittingham,  who  resigned  the  barony  in  favour  of  his  nephew; 

12/5.  James  Douglas,  1st  Earl  of  Morton  (d.  before  22nd  October  1493),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son; 

13/6.  James  Douglas,  2nd  Earl  of  Morton  (d.  before  September  1515),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son; 

14/7.  James  Douglas,  3rd  Earl  of  Morton  (d.  before  4th  November  1550),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law; 

15/8.  James  Douglas,  4th  Earl  of  Morton  and  Regent  of  Scotland  (executed  2nd  June  1581)  when  the  Barony  was  forfeited  and 
granted  to; 

16/9.  Esme  Stewart,  8th  Earl  and  1st  Duke  of  Lennox  (d.  1583),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son; 

17/10.  Ludovic  Stewart,  2nd  Duke  of  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Earl  of  Newcastle  (d.  1624),  who  held  the  barony  in  1585 
when  the  forfeiture  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Morton  was  reversed  and  the  Barony  was  granted  to  the  4th  Earl's  nephew; 

18/11.  Archibald  Douglas,  8th  Earl  of  Angus  (d.  1588),  on  whose  death  the  barony  devolved  upon; 

19/12.  William  Douglas,  5th  Earl  of  Morton  (d.  1606),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson; 

20/13.  William  Douglas,  6th  Earl  of  Morton,  who,  on  13th  September  1636,  resigned  the  Barony  to  the  King  in  favour  of; 

21/14.  Thomas  Ramsay  of  Edrington,  who  built  Edrington  House,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  1653; 

22/15.  Thomas  Ramsay  of  Edrington,  who  sold  the  Barony  in  1658  to; 

23/16.  James  Douglas,  3rd  Lord  Mordington,  from  whom  the  Barony  passed  in  1685  to; 

24/17.  Joseph  Douglas  of  Edrington,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  in  1773; 

25/18.  Joseph  Douglas  Watson  of  Edrington,  who  sold  the  Barony  in  1785  to; 

26/19.  William  Marshall  of  Ingram  and  of  Edrington,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  1792; 

27/20.  Joseph  Marshall  of  Edrington,  who  sold  the  Barony  in  1834  to; 

28/21 .  Anthony  Dickson  of  Edrington,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  niece  in  1856; 

29/22.  Mrs  Dickson  Milliken  or  Soady  of  Edrington,  who  was  succeeded  by  her  son  in  1864; 

30/23.  Thomas  Eales  Soady  of  Edrington,  who  sold  the  Barony  in  1864  to; 

31/24.  Henry  Leek  of  Edrington,  who  sold  the  Barony  in  1864  to; 

32/25.  George  Chirnside  of  Edrington,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  trustees  in  1898; 

33/26.  The  Trustees  of  George  Chirnside  of  Edrington,  who  sold  the  Barony  in  1935  to; 

34/27.  Edrington  &  Co.,  who  sold  the  Barony  in  1939  to; 

35/28.  Munro  Sutherland  of  Edrington,  who  sold  the  Barony  in  1949  to; 

36/29.  Lindsay  Clark  Edwards  of  Edrington  and  his  son  Peter  Lindsay  Edwards  of  Edrington,  who  sold  the  Barony  in  1962  to; 

37/30.  Janet  Elspeth  Robertson,  Agnes  Heatley  Robertson  and  Ethel  Greig  Robertson,  sisters,  of  Cawderstanes  and  Edrington,  who 
sold  the  Barony  in  1962  to; 

38/31 .  Hew  Airth  Grant  of  Edrington,  who  sold  the  Barony  in  1963  to; 

39/32.  Janet  Elspeth  Robertson,  Agnes  Heatley  Robertson  and  Ethel  Greig  Robertson,  sisters,  of  Cawderstanes  and  Edrington,  who 
sold  the  Barony  in  1975  to; 

40/33.  Enid  Ruth  Thomson  or  Elphinston  of  Edrington,  who  sold  the  Barony  in  1998  to; 

41/34.  Graham  Senior-Milne  (formerly  Milne)  of  Edrington,  41st  Baron  of  Mordington  (and  34th  Prince  Palatine)  and  his  spouse, 
Annabel. 
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SUTHERLAND 

fragility  114S-C.1J71) 


'BUCHAN 


Baden och 


ATHOLL 


ANGUS 


►TRATHEARN 


LENNOX 


Cunn  a  Cunrongham  Laud.  -  Lauderdale 

Lidd.  -  bddesdate  NitH.  -  Nithsdaie 


KEY 

Stewart  principality 
mj  Douglas  earkJom 
|  |  Other  lay  regaNties 

jjjfEcdesia  steal  regalities 

|  |  Quasi-regalities 

7777-1  Earldoms  and  lordships 
1  not  nek)  in  regality 


‘Regalities,  earldoms  and  lordships  in  early  15th-century  Scotland’  -  from  Alexander  Grant’s  ‘Franchises  North  of  the 
Border’  (available  as  a  download  at  http://eprints.lancs.ac.uk/633/).  The  Regality  of  Mordington  is  shown  in  the  extreme 
bottom-right  on  the  border  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  as  indicated.  See  also  Edinburgh  University’s  ‘An  Atlas  of 
Scottish  History  to  1707’  (p.  207). 

Appendix  -  Comments  on  the  law. 


'The  Descent  of  Hughes' 

Index 
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Baronies,  lordships  &  earldoms 


Q:  PERTH 


1 .  Aberdalgie 

(Aberdalgie) 

2.  Abernethy 

(Abernethy) 

3.  Alyth 

(Alyth) 

4.  Auchterarder 

(Auchterarder) 

5.  Balhousie 

(Perth) 

6.  Balindoch 

(Alyth) 

7.  Baltrody 

(Kilspindie) 

8.  Bamff 

(Alyth) 

9.  Caimie 

(Moneydie) 

10.  Caputh 

(Little  Dunkeld) 

11.  Cargill 

(Cargill) 

12.  Collace 

(Collace) 

13.  Clunie 

(Clunie) 

14.  Easter  Cardney  (Dunkeld) 

15.  Errol 

(Errol) 

16.  Fingask 

(Kilspindie) 

17.  Fortingall 

(Fortingall) 

18.  Fowlis 

(Fowlis  Easter) 

19.  Gask 

(Findogask) 

20.  Glasclune 

(Lundeiff) 

21.  Glen  Dochart 

(Killin) 

22.  Inchmartin 

(Inchmartin) 

23.  Inchture 

(Inchture) 

24.  Invermay 

(Forteviot) 

25.  Kercock 

(Kinclaven) 

26.  *Kincardine 

(Blackford) 

27.  Kinclaven 

(Kinclaven) 

28.  Kinnaird 

(Kinnaird) 

29.  Kinnoul 

(Kinnoul) 

30.  Logie 

(Monzie) 

3 1 .  Longforgan  (A)  (Longforgan) 

32.  Longforgan  (B)  (Longforgan) 

33.  Megginch 

( Megginch ) 

34.  Meigle 

(Meigle) 

35.  Meikleour 

(Little  Dunkeld) 

36.  Methven 

(Methven) 

37.  Muirton 

(Blairgowrie) 

38.  Murthly 

(Little  Dunkeld) 

39.  Powgavie 

(Inchture) 

40.  Rait 

(Rait) 

41.  Strathardle 

(Strathardle) 

42.  Strath  Gartney 

(Aberfoyle) 

43.  Strathord 

(Auchtergaven) 

44.  Tarsappie 

(Perth) 

C]:  EDINBURGH: 

LINLITHGOW  constab. 


(EDINBURGH,  contd.) 

13.  Lugton  (Lasswade) 

14.  Melville  ( Lasswade ) 

15.  Nether  Liberton  ( Liberton ) 


16.  Newton 

17.  Penicuik 

18.  Ratho 

19.  Redhall 

20.  Restalrig 

21.  Roslin 

22.  West  Calder 


(Newton) 

( Penicuik ) 
(Ratho) 

(Hailes) 
(Restalrig) 
(Lasswade) 
(Calder-  Comitis) 


m  EDINBURGH 
HADDINGTON  constab. 


Q:  STIRLING 

1.  Ballencreif 

(Aberlady) 

1.  Airth 

(Airth) 

2.  Barns 

(Haddington) 

2.  Airthbisset 

(Airth) 

3.  Bolton 

(Bolton) 

3.  Alva 

(Alva) 

4.  Byres 

(Haddington) 

(PEEBLES,  contd.) 

4.  Callendar 

(Falkirk) 

5.  Coulston 

(Haddington) 

8.  Oliver  Castle  (Stobo) 

5.  Cambusbarron 

(St  Ninians) 

6.  Dirleton 

(Dirleton) 

9.  Romanno  (Newlands) 

6.  Dundaff 

(St  Ninians) 

7.  Drem 

(Haddington) 

10.  Skirling  (Skirling) 

7.  Herbertshire 

(Dunipace/Herbertshire) 

8.  Duncanlaw 

(Yester) 

0:  SELKIRK 

8.  Kincardine 

(Kincardine) 

9.  Elphinstone 

(Tranent) 

9.  Leckie 

(St  Ninians) 

10.  Garleton 

(Athelstanford) 

1.  Selkirk  (Selkirk  ++) 

10.  Logie  Airthrey 

(Logie  Atheron) 

11.  Innerwick 

(Innerwick) 

11.  Manuel 

(Falkirk) 

12.  Keith 

(Keith) 

0:  ROXBURGH 

12.  Touchfraser 

(St  Ninians) 

13.  Luffness 

(Aberlady) 

1 .  Bedrule  (Bedrule) 

13.  West  Kerse 

(Kippen) 

14.  Morham 

(Morham) 

2.  Cavers  (Cavers) 

15.  North  Berwick  (North  Berwick) 


16.  Pencaitland 

17.  Seton 


(Pencaitland) 

(Tranent) 


3.  Caverton  (Eckford) 

4.  Cessford  (Eckford) 

5.  Chamberlain  Newton  (Hawick) 


1 .  Abercom 

(Abercom) 

18.  Tranent 

(Tranent) 

6.  Clifton 

(Morebattle) 

2.  Barnbougle 

(Dalmeny/Barnbougle) 

1 9.  Yester 

(Yester) 

7.  Crailing 

(Crailing) 

3.  Bathgate 

(Bathgate) 

8.  Eckford 

(Eckford) 

4.  Carriden 

(Carriden) 

Q:  BERWICK 

9.  Ednam 

(Ednam) 

5.  Kinneil 

(Kinneil) 

1.  Boon 

(Legerwood) 

10.  Fairnington 

(Fairnington) 

6.  Strathbrock 

(Strathbrock) 

2.  Bunkle 

(Bunkle  +) 

1 1.  Hassendean 

(Hassendean) 

7.  Winchburgh 

(Kirkliston) 

3.  Gordon 

(Gordon) 

12.  Hawick 

(Hawick) 

4.  Huntly 

(Cordon) 

13.  Hownam 

(Hownam) 

0:  EDINBURGH 

5.  Langton 

(Langton) 

14.  Jedburgh 

(Jedburgh  ++) 

1.  Balerno 

(Currie) 

6.  Legerwood 

(Legerwood) 

1 5.  Linton 

(Linton) 

2.  Calderclere  &  Kingscavil  (Calder-Clere+) 

7.  Mordington 

(Mordington) 

16.  Longnewton 

&  Maxton  (Maxto 

4.  Crichton 

(Cramond) 

’17.  Makerston 

(Makerston) 

5.  Currie  (Long  Hemmiston)  (Currie) 

0:  PEEBLES 

18.  Maxwell 

(Maxwell) 

6.  Dalhousie 

( Cockpen/Dalhousie) 

1 .  Broughton 

(Stobo) 

19.  Minto 

(Minto) 

7.  Dalkeith 

(Lasswade) 

2.  Drummelzier 

(Stobo) 

20.  Nisbet 

(Cradling) 

8.  Glencorse 

(Lasswade) 

3.  Glenholm 

(Glenholm) 

21.  Oxnam 

(Oxnam) 

9.  Gogar 

(Gogar) 

4.  Kilbucho  &  Newlands  (Kilbucho+) 

22.  Plenderleith 

(Oxnam) 

10.  Gorton 

(Lasswade) 

5.  Kirkurd 

(Kirkurd) 

23.  Sprouston 

(Sprouston) 

ll.Heriot 

(Heriot  +) 

6.  Linton  Roderick  (Linton  Roderick) 

24.  Wilton 

(Wilton) 

12.  Loquhariot 

(Borthwick/Loquhariot) 

7.  Manor 

(Manor) 

25.  Yetholm 

(Yetholm) 

Baronies  about  1405,  (3):  central  and  south-eastern  Scotland 
(sheriffdoms  of  Perth,  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  Berwick,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Roxburgh) 
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TO  ALL-  AMD  SUNDRY  WHOM  THESE  PRESENT'S  DO  OR  MAY  CONCERN 


B,  Robin  Otr  Blau;  Lieutenant  cf tin  Royal  vr<rt<jKuiH  Order;  Writer  tolhr  Majesty's  Signet,  Lend  Lyon  King  of  Anns, send  Omting;  Wtum,  sT’ 
GRAHAM  HASSAll  (jORVCH  5EN/0R-A1!  VNE,  (fenmrig^ralmiRassan§en'don  Milne)  BARON  OFMORDWigtOhl  infa  Gunn)  efe'e-  ** 
Bewick,  residing  at  Castle  Street,  Votimi  m  the  Canity  Mordwgtonm  tk  County  esfe 

[niwniairiedSlupbemie  ui  fa  CountyqfUent  25Juneig$5Annabel  Catherine  Margarctfeorsfieldaiid  has  issue  by duran  (ldersoHjmsMsauyoribHMifa(bofyo 


(Oxford  5 julylffl)  Pamela  Mary  ,dangkttr  and  co-lmss  c 
/ascwims  WiUmiSenwi;  PikwMme,  mrlymtgfeu,  ihgk  Sherjjfeftfampslm  ivlw  was  f date  2b  Mmlt  llbl  granted  ce>1m  Ensigns  Amend  under  tke->  * 

2&Mj1tf&imm  in  fa  (general  Register  of Sasrn ferfa  County  ofBcrwkkfdate  Ibjioie  W&faPeti/mwand  his  spouse  meufftmAllaud  Whole  fa  binds 
and  Barony  cfMordington  and  that  byfirtherDisposition  of  date  11  February  100k  fa  Petitioner's  stud  spouse  disponed  to  fa  Petitioner  her  interest mtke  doHUHuwu 
duwtiuuftfiesaldlMidsaiidBaro>iiiaudamduiahjfaPed(i!oiurmsihffemt(midbaro>uiasatllR^tiHbcr200C;AWtluPedfaiodmiat)ramdtPrimo) 
that  he  Might  be  Officially  Recognised  in  the  name  jralrnt  Ham  (gordonSenior-Miine,  Bam  cfMordmgton  and  (feewtdo)  that  he  mujk  be  granted  such  Ensigns/  •:• 
Arincnal  as  might  be fiuidsuitnble  according  to  fa  Laws  cf  Arms  to  be  borne  quarterly  wltkthe presaid  Ensigns Armii for  Seim;  together  with  faaiLikinents/- 
appropriate  to  a  feudal  bmi  in  the  baronage  i f Scotland;  KnowYclUerefere  tkatQnfom  to  Our  Warrant  /date  20  December  200C  We  have  ( Prime)  OFF!  GAILY 

RECO^WSZDasuUobijTimtmenUOFF!C!ALLYnm^W.SBtkPedt(ommfamm^ammyam<^Sem-Mifa,3armfe^mimmmL' 


oceunno)  AssiyimfKatijieaammpmenasmnomjime  presents  AisiyH,mjijammjimimw  reamer  nmmmmiinimivwimnm-miMwuttu 

differences  as  may  here  after  be  severally  matvicuktedfer  them  fa  filming  Ensigns  Aiwmlns  depleted  upon  famargm  hereof  and  matriculated  cj  even  date  ivitiu 
These  Presents  mi  the  llltk  paged fa&btkVclunie  of  Our  Public  Register  of AllAm  and  Bearings  tnmiwdyiV'ELKEliAzm, across  moliue  between  font— 

Sj  i  i  jit—/.  /  i  .it  .  /  /.i  ./  *  i  -•  '  f  _  /..A  .CM.  .  . . +  t  rt'T 


dolphin  nai'nnt  ewboived  Argent.  Above  faflucld  is placed  a  chapeau  (gules furrea  Ermine  (ui  respect  of  Ins feudal  barong  of Mordmgtoul  thereon  an  ttelm  befitting  in 
degree  m'thaMantliug  Aiure  doubled  Or,  and  on  a  Wreath  of  the  Uveries  is  set fer  Crest  the  head, neck  atid  wings  fa  man  bearing  m  its  beakaTudor  rose  Fi  eper  seeded-- 
Or  and  wan  Iscrol  mtksarn  fas  Motto  "HONOR?  EfAMORE'j  which  chapeau  is  destined  0  fa  PeMnemidlusImtu  fasald  barony  of Motdmgtm;  bydemonstration  if  which  EnstgusAmml  heights  smsotsmiksm' 

Edinburgh,  tk  50th  day  cf October  m  the  5bth  Year  of  the  Reign  cfOurSovereignlady  Eliiabetk  fafeccnd,  by  fa  (grace  of  (god  of  the  United  Kingdom  of (great  Britain  and  Northern  Inland,  and  of  Her  Olka  Ream  and .  (mtones, 

Head  of  w  Conmcmvedlk,  V fender  f  the  Faith,  and  in  the  Year  of Our  Lord  Two  Thousand  and  uvesu. 


Lineage  of  Senior  -  A  Song  of  Sefarad 


'From  the  east  I  summon  a  bird  of  prey;  from  a  far-off  land,  a  man  to  fulfill  my  purpose.  What  I  have  said,  that  will  I 
bring  about;  what  I  have  planned,  that  will  I  do. '  (Isaiah  46:1 1 ) 

The  progenitor  of  this  family  in  the  United  Kingdom,  (Moses)  Aaron  Senior  (d  1736),  was  described  as  a  'West  Indian 
Jew'  ('Jews  of  Britain',  P  H  Emden,  1944,  p.  58)  and  owned  land  in  Barbados.  His  probable  father  or  grandfather, 
Joseph  Senior  Saraiva  of  Barbados  (d  1694),  son  of  Antonio  Coronel  (d  1665  in  Hamburg),  who  was  one  of  the  co¬ 
founders  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  (which  became  part  of  the  Reichsbank  in  1875).  was  a  direct  male-line  descendant 
of  Don  Abraham  Senior  (b  1410/12),  Chief  Rabbi  and  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Jews  of  Castile,  and  favourite  of 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  (1453-1516)  and  Isabella  of  Castile  (1451-1504),  whose  marriage  in  1469  he  arranged.  This 
marriage  led  to  the  unification  of  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile  and,  ultimately,  to  the  formation  of  the  modern 
Spain.  Don  Abraham  also  brokered  a  reconciliation  between  Isabella  and  her  brother,  Henry  IV  (1425-1474),  by  which 
Isabella  was  acknowledged  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  and  negotiated  the  surrender  of  the  great  castle  of 
Segovia,  site  of  the  royal  treasury,  which  helped  to  end  the  Second  Castilian  Civil  War  (1475-9). 


Christopher  Columbus  kneels  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
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Segovia  with  the  castle  on  the  right. 


The  castle,  Segovia. 
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As  a  financier,  tax  farmer  and  factor-general  of  the  army  Don  Abraham  also  played  an  important  role  in  funding  and 
supplying  the  armies  that  drove  the  Moors  from  Spain  (in  fact  the  Crown  would  have  been  bankrupt  without  Jewish 
finance),  helping  to  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  800  year  long  Reconquista  (722-1492),  the  crusade  against 
the  Moors.  Behind  the  scenes  Don  Abraham  seems  to  have  tried  to  minimize  the  suffering  of  his  fellow  Jews  during  a 
very  difficult  period.  In  Segovia  in  1485  he  intervened  to  prevent  the  rabble-rousing  activities  of  Antonio  de  la  Pena,  a 
Dominican  monk,  against  the  'Jewish  wolves'  who  should  be  'driven  away  by  fire'.  In  other  Spanish  cities  such 
activities  had  led  to  pogroms  in  which  many  hundreds  of  Jews  had  been  murdered  or  forced  to  convert.  In  1486  he 
interceded  with  the  King  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Valmaseda.  In  1489  he  paid,  largely  from  his  own 
fortune,  the  ransoms  of  450  Jews  captured  at  the  fall  of  Malaga,  mainly  women  who  would  otherwise  have  been  sold 
into  slavery. 


The  Moorish  King,  Boabdil,  surrenders  Granada,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
in  1492.  Painting  by  F.  Padilla. 

Don  Abraham  also  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Jewish  backers  (fronted  by  Luis  de  Santangel)  of  Christopher 
Columbus'  voyage  of  discovery  to  America,  who  he  first  met  in  Malaga  in  August  1487.  'It  was  during  these  early 
years  of  tribulation  in  Spain  that  Columbus  gained  the  support  of  two  highly  placed  and  influential  Jews  -  Abraham 
Senior  and  Isaac  Abravanel...  Tradition  has  it  that  Senior  met  Columbus  at  Malaga,  at  which  time  the  future  admiral 
outlined  his  plan  to  the  Jewish  courtier.  Columbus  was  well  aware  that  his  proposed  expedition  would  require  large 
financial  commitments  and  welcomed  the  promise  of  the  support  of  Senior. '  (Adler,  Joseph,  'Christopher  Columbus' 
Voyage  of  Discovery:  Jewish  and  Christian  elements',  Midstream  43,  25  November  1 998).  Such  was  his  authority  that, 
on  one  occasion  in  1492,  he  even  sued  the  Inquisition  in  order  to  recover  property  -  and  won.  When  the  Jews  were 
expelled  from  Spain  in  1492  Don  Abraham  converted  to  Christianity,  together  with  most  of  the  close  members  of  his 
family.  Fie  did  this  partly  on  account  of  personal  pressure  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  partly  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age,  but  mainly,  it  appears,  on  account  of  threats  of  reprisals  against  the  Jewish  community  at  large. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  Cardinal  Mendoza  and  the  Papal  Nuncio,  were  the  sponsors  (godparents)  at  Don 
Abraham's  baptism,  when  he  and  his  family  took  the  name  'Coronel',  and  they  clearly  regarded  the  event  as  a  triumph. 
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The  discovery  of  America  -  'The  triumph  of  Columbus  was  the  triumph  of  the  Converso  Luis  de  Santangel,  visionary 
and  champion  of  the  perennial  lost  cause  of  history,  the  cause  of  the  Jews. '  -  John  Boyd  Thatcher.  A  member  of  the 
Coronel  family,  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronel,  took  part  in  Columbus'  second  voyage  and  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Constable  of  the  Indies.  Was  this  an  attempt  to  establish  a  Jewish  state  in  the  New  World? 

Various  writers,  including  Leslie  Fry  ('Waters  flowing  Eastwards  -  The  War  Against  the  Kingship  of  Christ',  Flanders 
Hall,  6th  edition,  1988,  Part  II,  Chapter  I,  'How  the  Protocols  came  to  Russia ),  trace  the  foundation  of  the  ‘Illuminati’ 
(allegedly  behind  the  so-called  ‘New  World  Order’)  to  a  letter  written  by  Don  Abraham  Senior  in  1492  to  Joseph 
(‘Ussuf’),  ‘Prince  of  the  Jews  of  Constantinople’.  Don  Abraham  Senior  is  called  ‘Chamorra’  (‘Chamor’  or  'Chemor'  in 
other  places)  and  he  is  described  as  ‘Prince  of  the  Jews  of  Spain’  (in  the  original,  but  elsewhere  he  is  sometimes 
described  as  ‘Chief  Rabbi  of  Spain’),  but  ‘Chamor’  is  clearly  ‘Senior’,  given  that  Don  Abraham  was  both  Exilarch 
(Prince)  of  the  Jews*  and  Chief  Rabbi  of  Castile  (there  was  no  Chief  Rabbi  of  Spain  at  the  time,  though  Don  Abraham 
was  certainly  the  chief  rabbi  in  Spain).  The  (purported)  reply  from  Constantinople  is  found  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Spanish  book,  la  Silva  Curiosa’  by  Julian  Iniguez  de  Medrano  (Paris,  Orry,  1608,  p.  156-157),  which  is  available  at 
archive.org,  with  the  following  explanation:  ‘This  letter  following  was  found  in  the  archives  of  Toledo  by  the  Hermit  of 
Salamanca,  (while)  searching  the  ancient  records  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain;  and,  as  it  is  expressive  and  remarkable,  I 
wish  to  write  it  here.  ’ 

*See  below  concerning  Don  Abraham's  position  as  Exilarch  (King  of  Judah  in  exile)  and  his  connection,  according  to 
Heinrich  Graetz  ( 'History  of  The  Jews),  vol.  IV,  p.  228),  to  the  princely  Benveniste  family  of  Narbonne,  'where  the 
Royal  seed  [of  David]  resides'  ( 'Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  William  of  Norwich',  1 1 73,  as  quoted  by  Baigent,  Leigh  and 
Lincoln  in  their  book  'Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail',  1982).  See  also  Benjamin  of  T udela's  'Book  oj  Travels]  (1173)  (p.  2)  in 
which  he  says  of  Narbonne:  ‘A  three  days'  journey  takes  one  to  Narbonne,  which  is  a  city  pre-eminent  for  learning; 
thence  the  Torah  (Law)  goes  forth  to  all  countries.  Sages,  and  great  and  illustrious  men  abide  here.  At  their  head  is  R. 
Kalonymos,  the  son  of  the  great  and  illustrious  R.  Todros  of  the  seed  of  David,  whose  pedigree  is  established. '  Moshe 
Shaltiel-Gracien,  in  his  book  'Shaltiel  -  One  Family's  Journey  Through  History',  a  history  of  the  Davidic  descent  of  the 
Shaltiel  family,  quotes  a  reference  (p.  156)  to  Sheshet  Benveniste  by  the  contemporary  12th  century  poet  al-Harizi  as 
follows:  'And  there  was  the  residence  of  our  lord,  our  excellency,  the  Prince  of  All  Princes,  known  by  name  from  West 
to  East,  R.  Sheshet,  the  pillar  of  the  world  and  the  foundation  of  all  saints  (may  his  memory  be  for  a  blessing). '  In  any 
event,  Don  Abraham  Senior  is  the  last  person  known  to  history  to  be  described  as  Exilarch  (Ruler  in  Exile)  of  the 
Jews.  Interestingly,  Deborah  Pardo-Kaplan,  in  her  article  'Tracing  The  Antinomian  Trajectory  Within  Sabbatean 
Messianism'  (Kesher,  Issue  1 8,  Winter  2005)  states:  'Abrafiam  Cardoso  proudly  claimed  that  "it  is  ordained  that  the 
king  messiah  don  the  garments  of  a  Marrano  and  so  go  unrecognized  by  his  fellow  Jews.  In  a  word,  it  is  ordained  that 
he  become  a  Marrano  like  me. '"  (referring  to  Gershom  Scholem,  'The  Messianic  Idea  in  Judaism:  And  Other  Essays 
on  Jewish  Spirituality',  p.  95).  In  other  words,  the  Messiah  will  be  a  Marrano;  that  is,  a  Jew  who  has  converted  to 
Christinaity  or  a  descendant  of  such. 

Note  that  'chamor'  in  Hebrew  means  'donkey'.  One  might  argue  that  this  indicates  that  the  letter  is  a  forgery,  but  if  a 
forger  wants  his  forged  letter  to  be  taken  seriously,  does  he  sign  it  with  a  ridiculous  name  (actually  an  insult  in  the 
mind  of  a  Jewish  reader)?  Clearly  not.  So,  a  forger  (rather  than  a  joker)  would  have  used  a  serious  name,  which 
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indicates  that  the  letter  is  not  only  not  a  forgery  but  that  the  word  'chamor'  is  a  misreading  of  another  word.  What  word 
could  that  be?  Here  are  some  possibilities  (note  the  similarities  between  the  Hebrew  words): 


donkey  imn 
senor  ino 
senior  tdzl 


Courtesy  of  Google  Translate.  'Senior'  was  often  spelled  'Senor'. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  these  letters  are  merely  a  joke,  but  what  sort  of  humourist  would  make  a  joke  out  of  a  plot  to 
secretly  murder  people?  'Oh,  yes!  Here's  a  funny  one  about  Jews  poisoning  Christians!'  Ho!  Ho!  Ho!'  I  think  not 
somehow.  Further,  if  the  author  intends  merely  to  joke  and  he  intends  that  the  reader  will  know  that  he  is  merely 
joking,  why  attribute  the  'joke'  to  a  specific  source?  Surely,  since  everyone  is  'in  the  know'  about  the  joke,  the  author 
would  have  written  'Here's  an  amusing  little  joke  letter  concocted  by  x/which  I  found/which  I  wrote  earlier.'  The  book 
itself  is  a  collection  of  curiosities  dedicated  to  Marguerite  de  Valois  (1553-1615),  but  'curiosities'  are  things  that  are 
interesting  precisely  because  they  are  true  and  if  a  curiosity  is  not  true  it  ceases  to  be  interesting  and  becomes  simply 
pointless  ('Here's  an  interesting  story  about  a  green  pig  which  never  existed.'  'Ah  yes,  very  interesting.').  An  'invented 
curiosity'  is  therefore  a  contradiction  in  terms.  No,  the  joke  claim  does  not  hold  water. 


SILVA  CVRIOSA 

DE  IVLIAN  DE  ME- 

DRANO, CAVALLERO 
NAVARRO:  ‘ 

Ml 

En  qucfccraun  dtucrfas  rolls  fonlilfimas ,  y 
cunoUs,  muy  comicnicuccs  pan  JDanus 
y  Cauallci os>en  todaconucrfacion 
vinuofa  y  honcfta. 

Corregidd  en  ejid  nue/td  eJicion redkTjit  4  mejor 
leflurd  for  C  £  $  A  R  OvDiN, 


I'EHDESE  AN 
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En  cafadc  Marc  O  a  r  y,  cn  h  cillc  deSandh£e 
a  la  irWignia  del  Lyon  Rampant. 


M.  D  C  V  II  T 


Cover  page  of  ‘La  Silva  Curiosa’  by  Julian  Iniguez  de  Medrano  (Paris,  Orry,  1608). 
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Left  -  Detail  of  the  cover  of  ‘La  Silva  Curiosa’  by  Julian  Iniguez  de  Medrano  (Paris,  Orry,  1608).  Right  -  Printer's  mark 
or  coat  of  arms  of  Immanuel  Benveniste  (1608-C1660)  of  Amsterdam  (taken  from 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Benveniste)  -  see  above.  Can  this  be  a  coincidence?  There  appears  to  be  a  possible 
connection  between  la  Silva  Curiosa’  and  the  Benveniste  family.  The  crescent  moons  are  a  Kabbalist  symbol 
apparently. 

The  text  of  the  letter  (translated  from  the  Spanish)  is  as  follows: 

‘Beloved  brethren  in  Moses,  we  have  received  your  letter  in  which  you  tell  us  of  the  anxieties  and  misfortunes  which 
you  are  enduring.  We  are  pierced  by  as  great  pain  to  hear  it  as  yourselves.  The  advice  of  the  Grand  Satraps  and 
Rabbis  is  the  following:  As  for  what  you  say  that  the  King  of  Spain  obliges  you  to  become  Christians:  do  it,  since  you 
cannot  do  otherwise.  As  for  what  you  say  about  the  command  to  despoil  you  of  your  property:  make  your  sons 
merchants  that  they  may  despoil,  little  by  little,  the  Christians  of  theirs.  As  for  what  you  say  about  making  attempts  on 
your  lives:  make  your  sons  doctors  and  apothecaries,  that  they  may  take  away  Christians’  lives.  As  for  what  you  say  of 
their  destroying  your  synagogues:  make  your  sons  canons  and  clerics  in  order  that  they  may  destroy  their  churches. 

As  for  the  many  other  vexations  you  complain  of:  arrange  that  your  sons  become  advocates  and  lawyers,  and  see  that 
they  always  mix  in  affairs  of  State,  that  by  putting  Christians  under  your  yoke  you  may  dominate  the  world  [my 
emphasis]  and  be  avenged  on  them.  Do  not  swerve  from  this  order  that  we  give  you,  because  you  will  find  by 
experience  that,  humiliated  as  you  are,  you  Ml  reach  the  actuality  of  power  [my  emphasis]. 

Ussuf,  Prince  of  The  Jews  of  Constantinople.  ’ 
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The  text  of  the  letters  from  the  book.  ‘La  Silva  Curiosa’  by  Julian  Iniguez  de  Medrano  (Paris,  Orry,  1608). 

This  letter  is  seen  by  some  as  the  origin  of  the  ‘Protocols  ofthe  Elders  of  Zion  ’  because  it  describes  a  covert  plan  to 
'dominate  the  world'. 

'Let  us  not  forget  such  words  as  those  of  the  Jew  Marcus  Eli  Ravage,  who  wrote  in  the  Century  Magazine  U.S.A.  in 
January  1928:  "We  have  stood  [at  the]  back  of,  not  only  the  last  war,  but  all  your  wars;  and  not  only  the  Russian,  but 
all  of  your  revolutions  worthy  of  mention  in  your  history. "  Nor  should  we  forget  those  of  Professor  Harold  Laski,  writing 
in  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation  on  11th  January,  1942:  "For  this  war  is  in  its  essence  merely  an  immense  revolution 
in  which  the  war  of  1914,  the  Russian  Revolution,  and  the  counter  revolutions  on  the  Continent  are  earlier  phases. " 
Nor  the  warning  from  that  eminent  Jewish  American  Attorney,  publisher  and  reporter,  Henry  Klein,  issued  only  last 
year:  "The  Protocols  is  the  plan  by  which  a  handful  of  Jews,  who  compose  the  Sanhedrin,  aim  to  rule  the  world  by  first 
destroying  Christian  civilisation. "  "Not  only  are  the  Protocols  genuine,  in  my  opinion,  but  they  have  been  almost 
entirely  fulfilled."1  (Archibald  Ramsay,  The  Nameless  War). 
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ILLUMINATI 


i 


BANKING  AND  MONEY  GROUP 

SECRET  SOCIETIES  GROUP 

International  Money  Center  Banks 

Freemasonry 

Central  Banks 

Skull  &  Bones 

International  Monetary  Fund 

Grand  Orient  Lodge 

World  Bank 

Grand  Alpina  Lodge 

International  Bank  of  Settlements 

Knights  Templar 

World  Conservation  Bank 

Order  ol  the  Garler 

Multinational  Corporations 

Priory  de  Sion 

Foundations 

Rosicrucians 

POLITICAL  GROUP 

INTELLIGENCE  GROUP 

RELIGIOUS  GROUP 

EDUCATION  GROUP 

National  Government  Leaders 

CIA 

World  Council  ol  Churches 

UNESCO 

Uniled  Nations 

KGB 

National  Council  ol  Churches 

Woild  Peace  Groups 

Btlderbergers 

FBI 

World  Parliament  ol  Religions 

Planetary  Congress 

Trilateral  Commission 

British  Intelligence 

Vatican/SMOM 

World  Federafist  Association 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations 

MaliaOrganized  Crime 

New  Age  Cults/Groups 

World  Constitution  and 

Club  ol  Rome 

Drug  Cartels 

Liberal  Prolestant 

Parliamentary  Assoc. 

Aspen  Institute 

Interpol 

Denominations 

Environmental  Groups 

Bohemian  Grove 

Communist  Party 

Unity  Church 

Lucis  Trust 

Regional  Federations 

Unitarian/Universalist  Church 

World  Goodwill 

(NATO.  EEC.  etc) 

Baha'i 

World  Union 

International  Labor  Unions 

Temple  ol  Understanding 

Esalen  Institute 

Media  Establishment 

A  chart  of  the  supposed  Illuminati  hierarchy  (one  of  many  such  charts),  or,  at  least,  a  chart  of  the  bodies  or 
organisations  which  the  Illuminati  are  supposed  to  control  or  influence. 

In  February  1936,  the  Catholic  Gazette,  in  an  editorial  titled  'The  Jewish  Peril  and,  the  Catholic  Cliurclrj,  quoted  a 
speech  which  it  said  had  been  made  shortly  beforehand  at  a  Jewish  society  (B'nai  B'rith)  in  Paris,  as  follows: 

'One  of  the  many  triumphs  of  our  Freemasonry  is  that  those  Gentiles  who  become  members  of  our  Lodges,  should 
never  suspect  that  we  are  using  them  to  build  their  own  jails,  upon  whose  terraces  we  shall  erect  the  throne  of  our 
Universal  King  of  the  Jews;  and  should  never  know  that  we  are  commanding  them  to  forge  the  chains  of  their  own 
servility  to  our  future  King  of  the  World...  We  have  induced  some  of  our  children  to  join  the  Christian  Body,  with  the 
explicit  intimation  that  they  should  work  in  a  still  more  efficient  way  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Christian  Church,  by 
creating  scandals  within  her.  We  have  thus  followed  the  advjce  of_  our  Prince  of  the  Jews,  who  so  wisely  said:  ‘Let 
some  of_  your  chjldren.  become  canons ,  so  that  they  may  destroy  the  Church.  ’  Unfortunately ,  not  ajj  among  the 

‘convert’  Jews  have  proved  faithful  to  their  mjssjon.  Many,  oj  tjiem  have  even  betrayed,  usj  But ,  on  the  other  hand, 

others  have  kept  their  pmmjse  and_  hgnored_  their  word.  Thus  tjie  counsel  oj  our  Elders  has  proved,  successful.  We  are 

the  Fathers  of  all  Revolutions,  even  of  those  which  sometimes  happen  to  turn  against  us.  We  are  the  supreme 
Masters  of  Peace  and  War.  We  can  boast  of  being  the  Creators  of  the  REFORMATION!  Calvin  was  one  of  our 
Children;  he  was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  was  entrusted  by  Jewish  authority  and  encouraged  with  Jewish  finance  to 
draft  his  scheme  in  the  Reformation. ' 

If  this  is  a  truthful  record  then  the  plan  outlined  in  1492  was  being  acted  upon  well  into  the  20th  century. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Illustrated  Sunday  Herald  newspaper  on  8/2/1920  titled  ‘A  struggle  for  the  soul  of  the 
Jewish  people’,  Winston  Churchill  wrote  the  following:  ‘Some  people  like  Jews  and  some  do  not;  but  no  thoughtful 
man  can  doubt  the  fact  that  they  are  beyond  all  question  the  most  formidable  and  the  most  remarkable  race  which  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  world... And  it  may  well  be  that  this  same  astounding  race  may  at  the  present  moment  be  in  the 
actual  process  of  producing  another  system  of  morals  and  philosophy,  as  malevolent  as  Christianity  was  benevolent, 
which,  if  not  arrested,  would  shatter  irretrievably  all  that  Christianity  has  rendered  possible.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  gospel  of  Anti-Christ  were  destined  to  originate  among  the  same  people;  and  that  this 
mystic  and  mysterious  race  had  been  chosen  for  the  supreme  manifestations,  both  of  the  divine  and  the  diabolical...  In 
violent  opposition  to  all  this  sphere  of  Jewish  effort  rise  the  schemes  of  the  International  Jews.  The  adherents  of  this 
sinister  confederacy  are  mostly  men  reared  up  among  the  unhappy  populations  of  countries  where  Jews  are 
persecuted  on  account  of  their  race.  Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  forsaken  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  and  divorced 
from  their  minds  all  spiritual  hopes  of  the  next  world.  Thjs  movement  among  the  Jews  is  not  new.  From  the  days  of 
Spartacus-  Weishaupt  to  those  gf_Kar[  Marx,  and  down  to  Trotsky  (Russia),  Bela  Kun  (Hungary),  Rosa  Luxembourg 
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(Germany!  and  Emma  Goldman  (United States ),  this  worldwide  conspiracy  for.  the  overthrow  ofcjyjjizatign  and  for 

the  reconstitution  of  society  on  the  basis  gf_arrested_  development,  gfenyjgus  malevolence .  and  impossible  equality, 

has  been  steadily,  growing.  It  played,  as  a  modem  writer  Mrs .  Webster,  has  so  abjy  shown,  a  definitely,  recognizable 

part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  French  Revolution  !L  has  been  the  mainspring  of  every  subversive  movement  during  the 

Nineteenth  Century  and  now  at  last  t_his  band.  of  extraordinary  personalities  from  the  underworld,  oL  the  great  cities  of 

Europe  and  America  have  gapped  the  Russian  people  by  the  hair  of,  their  heads  and  have  become  practically,  the 

undisputed,  masters  oL  that  enormous  empire.  There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  the  part  played  in  the  creation  of 

Bolshevism  and,  in  the  actual  bringing,  about  oj  the  Russian  Revolution  by.  these  international  and  for  the  rnost  part 

athejstjcal  Jews.  It  is  certainly  a  very  great,  one ;  it  probably  outweighs  ajj  others... the  majority  of  the  leading,  figures  are 

Jews.  Moreover,  the  principal  inspiration  and  driving  power  comes  from  the  Jewish  leaders.  Thus,  Tchitcherin,  a  pure 
Russian,  is  eclipsed  by  his  nominal  subordinate  Litvinoff,  and  the  influence  of  Russians  like  Bukharin  or  Lunacharski 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  power  of  Trotsky,  or  of  Zinovieff,  the  Dictator  of  the  Red  Citadel  (Petrograd),  or  of  Krasin 
or  Radek  -  all  Jews.  In  the  Soviet  institutions  the  predominance  of  Jews  is  even  more  astonishing.  And  the  prominent, 
if  not  indeed  the  principal,  part  in  the  system  of  terrorism  applied  by  the  Extraordinary  Commissions  for  Combating 
Counter-Revolution  has  been  taken  by  Jews,  and  in  some  notable  cases  by  Jewesses.  The  same  evil  prominence 
was  obtained  by  Jews  in  the  brief  period  of  terror  during  which  Bela  Kun  ruled  in  Hungary.  The  same  phenomenon 
has  been  presented  in  Germany  (especially  in  Bavaria),  so  far  as  this  madness  has  been  allowed  to  prey  upon  the 
temporary  prostration  of  the  German  people.  Although  in  all  these  countries  there  are  many  non-Jews  every  whit  as 
bad  as  the  worst  of  the  Jewish  revolutionaries,  the  part  played  by  the  latter  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  is 
astonishing...  Needless  to  say,  the  most  intense  passions  of  revenge  have  been  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  Russian 
people...  Wherever  General  Denikin’s  authority  could  reach,  protection  was  always  accorded  to  the  Jewish  population, 
and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  his  officers  to  prevent  reprisals  and  to  punish  those  guilty  of  them...  The  fact  that 
in  many  cases  Jewish  interests  and  Jewish  places  of  worship  are  excepted  by  the  Bolsheviks  from  their  universal 
hostility  has  tended  more  and  more  to  associate  the  Jewish  race  in  Russia  with  the  villainies  which  are  now  being 
perpetrated.  ’ 

So,  even  if  the  article  in  the  Catholic  Gazette  quoted  above  is  an  invention,  serious  political  figures  like  Churchill  saw 
the  hand  of  Judaism  in  the  major  revolutionary  movements  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  In  other  words, 
the  argument  goes,  whether  the  letter  of  1492  or  the  Protocols  are  real  or  not  is  irrelevant  because,  according  to 
Churchill  (and  others),  they  describe  the  actual  conduct  of  the  Jews  over  centuries.  Thus,  if  person  A  truthfully 
describes  a  certain  thing  in  a  document  and  signs  that  document  using  the  name  B,  the  document  is  a  forgery  in  that  it 
was  written  by  A,  not  B  -  but  the  document  is  true  nonetheless.  If  the  Protocols  describe  what  has  happened,  is 
happening  and,  in  broad  outline,  what  is  planned  to  happen,  then  where  they  came  from  is  irrelevant  in  that  respect. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  being  said  about  the  origins  of  the  Illuminati  (there  are  lots  of  other  examples 
on  the  internet): 

‘The  Illuminati  Order  was  not  invented  by  Adam  Weishaupt.  but  rather  renewed  and  reformed.  The  first  known 
Illuminati  order  (Alumbrado)  was  founded  in  1492  by  Spanish  Jews,  called  ‘Marranos,  ’  who  were  also  known  as 
‘crypto-Jews.’ ( European-American  Evangelistic  Crusades,  Inc.,  July  1999  Newsletter,  ‘How  the  World  Government 
Rules  the  Nations’,  http://www.eaec.org/newsletters/1999/NL1999iul.htm,  accessed  18/12/2016).  I  cite  this  as  an 
example,  not  necessarily  as  a  reliable  source.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (1911)  also  traces  the  Illuminati  back  to 
the  Alumbrados  of  Spain  (see  Vol.  XIV  under  'Illuminati'). 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  proven  connection  between  the  Alumbrados  ('The  Illuminated  Ones')  and  the  Senior/Coronel  family. 
In  the  first  place,  Ignatius  Loyola,  co-founder  of  the  Jesuits  with  Diego  Lafnez  (1512-1565).  a  Senior/Coronel 
descendant,  and  others,  was  charged  by  the  Inquisition  with  being  an  Alumbrado  supporter/sympathizer  in  1527,  but 
he  escaped  with  an  admonition.  He  appears  to  have  been  taught  by  Antonio  Nunez  Coronel  (Senior).  In  the  second 
place,  an  early  Alumbrado,  Isabella  de  la  Cruz*,  charged  by  the  Inquisition  in  1519,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Mendoza  family,  Dukes  of  Infantado,  who  were  of  Converso  (Jewish)  origin,  and  Juan  Bravo  (x  1521),  the  popular 
Spanish  hero  who  led  a  revolt  against  the  Emperor,  Charles  V,  the  War  of  the  Communities  or  Revolt  of  the 
Comuneros  (1520-22),  was  a  member  of  that  family  (his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Monteagudo).  He 
married  Maria  Coronel,  a  grand-daughter  of  Don  Abraham  Senior.  The  Revolt  of  the  Comuneros  was  the  first  popular 
revolution  in  history  (some  300  years  before  the  French  Revolution)  and  Conversos  with  connections  to  the 
Alumbrados  were  key  instigators  of  that  revolution.  Thus,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Illuminati  of  Weishaupt  were 
instigators  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Alumbrados  (or  people  connected  with  them)  were  instigators  of  the  Revolt  of 
the  Comuneros  some  300  years  earlier.  The  Alumbrados  appear  to  have  had  some  influence,  via  the  Camisards.  on 
Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  'father'  of  the  Enlightenment  and  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  friend  of  Amelie  de  Boufflers 
fb.  1751-1794  guillotined).  Duchess  of  Lauzun  and  Duchess  of  Biron,  and  descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior. 

*Javier  A  Montoya,  'El  Sabor  de  Herejia:  The  Edict  of  1525,  The  Alumbrados  and  the  Inquisitors'  Usage  of  Locura 
[Madness]',  University  of  Florida  thesis,  2010,  p.  9. 
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Not  only  was  Don  Abraham  Senior,  apparently,  the  founder  of  the  Illuminati  on  this  basis,  but  some  of  these  writers 
allege  that  the  Illuminati  went  on  to  found  the  Jesuits,  the  Protestant  Church  (by  teaching  the  founders  of 
Protestantism)  and  so  on,  as  part  of  their  plot  to  rule  the  world. 

As  described  below,  members  of  the  Senior/Coronel  family  did,  in  fact,  do  both  of  these  things.  Diego  Lafnez  (1512- 
1565),  a  Senior  descendant,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jesuit  Order  and  became  the  second  Superior-General  of 
the  Jesuits  (‘Black  Pope’)  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  Lovola.  He  was  the  leading  theologian  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  settled  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  for  the  following  400  years,  and  he  was  even  offered  the  Papacy  on  the  death 
of  Pope  Paul  IV  in  1559.  Antonio  Nunez  Coronel  (Senior)  taught  John  Calvin,  the  founder  of  Calvinism  and  also,  it 
appears,  Ignatius  Loyola. 

Further,  Judith  Francisco  Teixeira,  daughter  of  Don  Manuel  Teixeira  (Isaac  Senior),  was  the  first  wife  of  Francisco 
Lopes  Suasso,  second  Baron  d'Avernas  le  Gras  (c.1 657-1 710),  a  banker  and  financier  who  lent  some  two  million 
guilders  to  William  of  Orange  (King  William  III)  to  finance  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688.  Interestingly,  the  early 
shareholders  of  the  Bank  of  England  include  a  number  of  names  of  Jewish  families  which  I  recognize  as  being 
descended  from  or  inter-marrying  with  the  Senior/Coronel  family,  including  Fonseca,  Nunes,  Henriques  and  Teixeira 
de  Mattos  (J.  A.  Giuseppi,  'Sephardi  Jews  and  the  early  years  of  The  Bank  of  England',  Transactions  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  England,  Vol.  19  (1955-59),  pp.  53-63). 

Further,  Senior  money  was,  it  appears,  used  to  finance  the  American  Revolution  via  the  fortune  of  the  wife  of  the 
Marquis  de  Ruffec  (Princess  Louise-Augustine  (or  Philippine-Auguste)  de  Montmorency  (1735-1817),  a  Senior 
descendant).  The  Marquis  de  Ruffec  played  a  greater  part  in  the  American  Revolution  than  any  other  Frenchman  and, 
amongst  other  things,  was  responsible  for  sending  La  Fayette  to  help  the  American  Revolutionaries.  The  Marquis  de 
Ruffec  has  been  described  as  'L'homme  qui  voulut  etre  roi  des  Etats-Unis'  ( 'The  Man  who  would  be  King  of  the  United 
States)  in  a  2013  article  by  Jean-Michel  Selva.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Johann.  Baron  de  Kalb  he  wrote:  A  political 
and  military  leader  (of  America)  is  needed;  a  man  who  can  govern,  reunite  it,  who  is  able  to  attract  and  bring  with  him 
a  considerable  number  of  people...  You  are  charged  to  make  known  the  utility,  indispensable  necessity  of  the  choice 
of  the  character.'  He  then  described  the  type  of  man  he  envisdaged  which  closely  resembled  himself,  as  'someone 
who  would  have  the  ambition  to  be  the  sovereign  of  the  new  government'.  Had  he  succeeded  in  this  aim,  the  throne  of 
the  United  States,  soon  to  become  the  most  powerful  country  in  the  world,  would  have  been  held  by  descendants  of 
the  Senior/Coronel  family.  The  idea  of  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  United  States  was  seriously 
considered  at  the  time  and  in  1 786  an  offer  of  the  throne  was  sent  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  (1726-1802).  but  was 
withdrawn  before  he  could  reply.  Lewis  Nicola  (1717-1807)  proposed  George  Washington  himself  as  a  potential 
monarch  in  the  famous  'Newburgh  Letter'.  Washington  reacted  very  firmly  against  the  idea,  being  aware  that  some 
people  thought  that  he  was  planning  to  become  a  'new  Cromwell'.  Note  that  in  1493,  another  member  of  the 
Senior/Coronel  family,  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronel,  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  of  discovery  and 
was  appointed  ‘Lord  High  Constable  of  the  Indies’. 


The  Marquis  de  Ruffec  -  Soldier,  diplomat,  royal  spy  (as  head  of  Louis  XV's  secret  intelligence  service:  'Le  Secret  du 
Roi'),  intriguer,  manipulator,  arch-conspirator  and  the  hidden  hand  behind  the  American  Revolution.  Behind  him, 
holding  the  purse  strings,  was  his  wife,  Princess  Louise-Augustine  de  Montmorency.  The  left-hand  picture  is  part  of  a 
poster  advertising  a  performance  of  the  comic  opera  'Le  Chevalier  d'Eon'  in  Paris  in  1908.  The  Chevalier  d'Eon  was  a 
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spy  who  worked  for  the  Marquis  de  Ruffec  in  'Le  Secret  du  Roi'.  He  disguised  himself  as  a  woman  for  many  years 
(centre  picture). 


Further,  Armand-Louis  de  Gontaut,  Duke  of  Lauzun  and  Duke  of  Biron  (b.  1747-1793  guillotined),  who  was  married  to 
a  Senior  descendant  (Amelie  de  Boufflers  (b.  1751-1794  guillotined),  only  daughter  of  Charles-Joseph  de  Boufflers, 
Duke  of  Boufflers  (1 731-1751  spm)),  commanded  part  of  what  was  effectively  the  original  French  Foreign  Legion,  the 
Legion  des  Volontaires  Etrangers  de  la  Marine.  The  2?  Legion  des  Volontaires  Etrangers  de  la  Marine,  which  changed 
its  name  to  the  2?  Legion  des  Volontaires  Etrangers  de  Lauzun  and  then  to  the  Legion  de  Lauzun.  fought  in  America 
from  July  1780  to  May  1783  under  Lauzun's  command  and  took  part  in  the  Siege  of  Yorktown  (1781),  the  decisive 
engagement  of  the  war.  Lauzun  took  command  of  all  French  forces  in  the  USA  in  September  1782. 


A  Lt.  Col.  of  the  Legion  de  Lauzun  in  1 781 . 

Further,  Armand-Louis  de  Gontaut,  Duke  of  Lauzun  and  Duke  of  Biron  (b.  1747-1793  guillotined),  was  part  of  the 
critical  conduit  between  the  French  Masons  and  the  Bavarian  Illuminati  in  the  period  leading  up  to  the  French 
Revolution.  John  Robison,  in  his  'Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  Against  All  the  Religions  and  Governments  of  Europe  Carried 
on  in  the  Secret  Meetings  of  Free  Masons,  Illuminati  and  Reading  Societies  Collected  from  Good  Authorities'  (1798) 
wrote  (p.  214):  'In  the  year  1786,  Mirabeau,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  and  the  Abbe  Perigord, 
afterwards  Bishop  ofAutun  (the  man  so  puffed  in  the  National  Assemblies  as  the  brightest  pattern  of  humanity) 
reformed  a  Lodge  of  Philalethes  in  Paris,  which  met  in  the  Jacobin  College  or  Convent.  It  was  one  of  the  Amis  Reunis, 
which  had  now  rid  itself  of  all  the  insignificant  mysticism  of  the  sect.  This  was  now  become  troublesome,  and  took  up 
the  time  which  would  be  much  better  employed  by  the  Chevaliers  du  Soleil,  and  other  still  more  refined  champions  of 
reason  and  universal  citizenship.  Mirabeau  had  imparted  to  it  some  of  that  Illumination  which  had  beamed  upon  him 
when  he  was  in  Berlin.  In  1 788  he  and  the  Abbe  were  Wardens  of  the  Lodge.  They  found  that  they  had  not  acquired 
all  the  dexterity  of  management  that  he  understood  was  practised  by  his  Brethren  in  Germany,  for  keeping  up  their 
connection,  and  conducting  their  correspondence.  A  letter  was  therefore  sent  from  this  Lodge,  signed  by  these  two 
gentlemen,  to  the  Brethren  in  Germany,  requesting  their  assistance  and  instruction.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  and 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Nobles,  a  deputation  was  sent  from  the  German  Illuminati  to  catch  this  glorious  opportunity  of 
carrying  their  plan  into  full  execution  with  the  greatest  eclat.  Nothing  can  more  convincingly  demonstrate  the  early 
intentions  of  a  party,  and  this  a  great  party,  in  France  to  overturn  the  constitution  completely,  and  plant  a  democracy 
or  oligarchy  on  its  ruins.' 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  neither  Amelie  de  Boufflers  (b.  1751-1794  guillotined),  Duchess  of  Lauzun  and 
Duchess  of  Biron  nor  Princess  Louise-Augustine  (or  Philippine-Auguste)  de  Montmorency  (1735-1817),  Marquise  de 
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Ruffec,  nor  their  husbands,  were  aware  of  their  Senior/Coronel  descent  but  the  coincidence  would  be  a  remarkable 
one  in  that  case. 

The  Senior  family  seemed  to  take  a  leading  role  in  the  Jewish  communities  in  which  they  lived.  The  Jewish 
Encyclopaedia  (under  ‘Teixeira’)  says  of  Don  Manuel  Teixeira/lsaac  Haim  Senior  Teixeira/lsaac  Senior  (1625-1705), 
that  he  ‘must  have  removed  to  Amsterdam  before  1699,  since  in  that  year  he  was  head  of  the  Spanish -Portuguese 
congregation  in  that  city’.  But  how  can  a  man  move  to  a  city  and  immediately  become  the  leading  person  in  the 
community  there?  Surely,  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  (where  some  of  the  richest  Jews  in  Europe  lived)  already  had 
established  leaders  of  their  community?  Did  Don  Manuel  Teixeira  simply  replace  them?  It  seems  so.  But  why? 

Another  member  of  the  family,  David  Senior/Duarte  Saraiva  Coronel  (b.  about  1575  in  Portugal,  d.  1650  in  Brazil),  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Recife,  Brazil,  in  the  early  to  mid-1 600s,  and  its  richest  member,  where 
he  developed  and  owned  sugar  plantations.  The  first  synagogue  in  the  Americas,  the  Kahal  Zur  Israel  (Rock  of  Israel) 
Synagogue,  was  initially  based  in  his  house  (Morasha.com,  Issue  32,  April  2001). 

This  'connection'  (if  it  is  a  connection)  seems  to  extend  down  to  the  more  recent  past.  My  great-great-great- 
grandfather,  Nassau  William  Senior  (1790-1864),  who  was  a  leading  political  economist  and  advisor  to  British 
governments  (he  was  offered,  but  refused,  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Canada),  knew  and  was  closely  associated 
with  some  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Risorqimento.  the  series  of  wars  and  revolutions  which  resulted  in  the 
unification  of  Italy  (and,  interestingly,  the  loss  to  the  Papacy  of  the  Papal  States).  These  included  Mazzini  (1805- 
1872),  described  as  'the  most  influential  revolutionary  in  Europe'  (Metternich)  and  the  'Prophet  of  Europe'  and, 
apparently,  the  leader  of  the  Bavarian  Illuminati  and  a  33rd  Degree  Mason,  Garibaldi  (1807-1882)  and  Count  Cavour 
(1810-1861),  first  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  who  were  both,  apparently,  Masons  and  members  of  the  Illuminati  (Juri  Lina, 
'Under  the  Sign  of  the  Scorpion',  Stockholm,  2002,  Chapter  2,  'The  Illuminati  -  The  Triumph  of  Treachery',  p.  56). 

Count  Cavour  described  Nassau  William  Senior  as  'the  most  enlightened  thinker  in  Great  Britain'  (Letter  from  Count 
Cavour  to  Madame  de  Circourt,  dated  Turin,  23  Feb  1844);  so  we  appear  to  have  a  leading  member  of  the  Illuminati 
describing  Nassau  William  Senior  as  'enlightened'  (that  is,  in  effect,  'illuminated'  -  possibly  a  significant  word  when 
used  by  a  member  of  the  Illuminati).  But  there  may  be  nothing  in  it. 

'The  leaders  of  the  Italian  Revolution,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Cavour  were  the  servants  of  the  Eye,  while  such 
monarchs  of  the  time  as  Victor  Emmanuel  II  and  Napoleon  III  also  came  within  its  radius. '  (Piers  Compton,  'The 
Broken  Cross).  Compton  describes  Lord  Palmerston  (1785-1865)  as  the  'Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Illuminati'  -  but 
Palmerston  had  no  Jewish  blood  as  far  as  I  know. 

'But  although  such  places  [as  The  Harold  Pratt  Building,  New  York]  may  be  named,  the  veil  of  secrecy  surrounding  the 
inner  circle  of  world  government  has  never  been  broken.  Nothing  else  in  the  world  has  remained  so  hidden,  so  intact; 
and  the  existence  of  such  an  inner  circle  was  acknowledged  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mazzini  who,  although  one  of 
the  arch  conspirators,  was  compelled  to  admit,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death  to  a  Doctor  Breidenstine:  ‘We 
form  an  association  of  brothers  in  all  points  of  the  globe.  Yet  there  is  one  unseen  who  can  hardly  be  felt,  yet  it  weighs 
on  us.  Whence  comes  it?  Where  is  it?  No  one  knows,  or  at  least,  no  one  talks.  This  association  is  secret  even  to  us, 
the  veterans  of  secret  societies.  ’  The  Voice,  the  universal  brotherhood  magazine,  first  published  in  England  in  1973, 
later  transferred  to  Somerset  West,  Cape  Province,  South  Africa,  has  this  to  say  about  it:  ‘The  Elder  Brothers  of  the 
Race  usually  move  through  the  world  unknown.  They  seek  no  recognition,  preferring  to  serve  behind  the  scenes. " 
(Piers  Compton,  'The  Broken  Cross). 

Nassau  William  Senior  himself  wrote  in  his  'Biographical  Sketches'  (p.  41 5):  'The  ingratitude  of  mankind  towards  their 
benefactors  has  long  been  notorious.  It  is  not  indeed  universal...  But  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  those  whose  merits 
have  been  promptly  and  adequately  recognised,  have  been  men  who  have  participated  in  the  opinions  and  passions 
of  those  around  them.  They  have  been  statesmen  or  soldiers  or  demagogues,  whose  objects  have  been  the  same  as 
their  contemporaries  and  who  have  differed  from  them  only  in  perceiving  more  clearly  or  employing  more 
unscrupulously  the  readiest  means  of  attaining  them.  Men  of  a  higher  moral  and  intellectual  character  -  men  who  are 
unaffected  by  the  prejudice  of  their  age  and  country  -  who  refuse  to  aid  in  gratifying  irrational  desires  or  in  maintaining 
irrational  opinions  -  must  not  expect  power  or  even  popularity.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the  services 
rendered  have  been  those  rather  of  a  teacher  than  a  legislator,  where  they  have  consisted  in  exposing  fallacies, 
softening  prejudices,  stigmatising  selfishness,  and  preparing  in  one  generation  the  way  for  measures  which  are  to  be 
adopted  by  another. ' 
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An  undated  letter  from  Giuseppe  (Joseph)  Mazzini  to  Nassau  William  Senior  requesting  a  meeting.  Juri  Lina,  in  his 
'Under  the  Sign  of  the  Scorpion'  (Stockholm,  2002,  Chapter  2,  'The  Illuminati  -  The  Triumph  of  Treachery',  p.  56),  says 
that  'This  operation  [the  march  towards  world  power]  was  controlled  from  London.' This  letter  proves  that  Nassau 
William  Senior  was  in  touch  with  the  leading  revolutionary  in  Europe  and  head  of  the  Bavarian  Illuminati  and  indicates 
that  their  exchanges  were  too  secret  to  put  on  paper.  This  letter  comes  from  the  family  archives. 
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Left  -  The  All-Seeing  Eye  of  the  Illuminati  -  The  Divine  Countess,  the  Countess  of  Castiqlione,  cousin  of  Count  Cavour 
and  mistress  of  Napoleon  III.  Count  Cavour  used  her  to  persuade  Napoleon  III  of  the  benefits  of  Italian  unification.  In 
essence,  she  was  a  political  plant  -  a  secret  agent.  Napoleon  Ill's  wife,  the  Empress  Eugenie  (1826-1920),  was  a 
distant  cousin  of  the  Senior/Coronel  family  (see  below).  Centre  -  The  Countess  of  Castiglione  painted  by  G  F  Watts  in 
1857.  Watts  painted  Nassau  William  Senior's  daughter-in-law,  Jeanie  Senior,  in  1858  (she  became  Watts'  muse). 
Right  -  The  All-Seeing  Eye  of  the  Illuminati  on  the  US  dollar  bill. 


Part  of  a  painting  of  the  'Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen'  by  Jean-Jacques-Frangois  Le  Barbier 
(1738-1826).  Note  the  'Eye  of  Providence'  at  the  top.  The  declaration  was  made  by  the  French  National  Constituent 
Assembly  in  August  1 789,  having  been  introduced  by  La  Fayette,  who  operated  with  the  support  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Marquis  de  Ruffec,  who  was  married  to  a  Senior/Coronel  descendant,  Princess  Louise-Augustine  (or 
Philippine-Auguste)  de  Montmorency  (1735-1817).  Note  the  figure  on  the  right,  who  is  pointing  with  her  left  hand  to 
the  text  of  the  declaration  and  with  her  right  hand  to  the  all-seeing  eye.  What  is  the  significance  of  this?  Well,  clearly, 
this  is  intended  to  point  to  a  relationship  between  the  two,  but  what  relationship?  In  my  view,  it  can  only  be  intended  to 
show  that  the  all-seeing  eye  (or  rather,  whoever  the  all-seeing  eye  is  intended  to  represent)  is  'responsible  for'  the 
creation  of  the  words  in  the  declaration;  that  is,  the  declaration  itself.  Since  the  all-seeing  eye  is  commonly  believed  to 
represent  the  Illuminati,  the  implication  is  that  the  Illuminati  were  behind  the  declaration  and,  in  fact,  what  gave  rise  to 
the  declaration;  that  is  the  revolution  itself.  In  other  words,  the  message  here  is  'We,  the  Illuminati,  did  this.'  It  could 
hardly  be  clearer. 

So,  there  we  go.  It  seems  that  my  family  were  behind  a  conspiracy  to  rule  the  world.  It  appears  that  the  Senior  family 
may  not  only  have  founded  the  Illuminati  but  their  involvement  with  the  movement  appears  to  have  continued  (directly 
or  indirectly)  for  almost  400  years  (from  the  1490s  to  the  1860s  -  Nassau  William  Senior's  only  son,  Nassau  John 
Senior  (1822-1891),  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  things),  with  Senior/Coronel  involvement  in  six  revolutions  - 
the  Revolt  of  the  Comuneros  in  Spain  (1520-1522),  the  80  Years  War  in  Holland  (1568-1648),  which  was  the  revolt  of 
the  Dutch  against  Spanish  rule,  as  described  below,  the  Glorious  Revolution  in  England  (1688),  the  American 
Revolution  (1765-1783),  the  French  Revolution  (1789)  and  the  Risorgimento  in  Italy  (1815-1871).  A  certain  Marfa 
Mercedes  Coronel  (1777-1854),  wife  of  Francisco  Paso,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  May  Revolution  of  1810,  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  Patricias  Argentinas  (founders  of  Argentina),  but  there  is  no  proven  connection  to  the 
Senior/Coronel  family  other  than  her  name. 
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The  nature  of  Jewish  influence  in  Europe  seems  to  have  changed  during  the  19th  century,  which  saw  a  gradual 
decline  in  the  influence  of  Sephardic  (Spanish)  Jews  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  influence  of  Ashkenazi 
(Eastern  European)  Jews,  such  as  the  Rothschilds*.  Sephardic  Jews  regarded  themselves  as  the  aristocracy  of  Jewry 
and  they  did  not  generally  mix  or  do  business  with  Ashkenazi  Jews,  although  they  might  employ  them  as  servants. 

Note  that  Disraeli,  in  his  novel  'Coningsbv',  gives  the  main  character,  Sidonia,  a  glittering  Sephardic  background**, 
whereas  the  actual  person  whom  Sidonia  was  intended  to  represent,  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild  (1777-1836),  was  an 
Ashkenazi  Jew.  Funnily  enough,  the  family  which  did  actually  have  a  connection  to  the  Dukes  of  Medina-Sidonia  (from 
which  the  name  'Sidonia'  seems  to  have  been  taken)  was  the  Senior/Coronel  family  (as  explained  below).  One  might 
almost  say  that  the  character  'Sidonia'  is  a  front  for  the  Senior/Coronel  family  -  or  maybe  not. 

*'lt  is  important  to  distinguish  between  these  two  races  of  Jews  in  discussing  the  question  of  Jewish  emancipation  at 
the  time  of  the  [French]  Revolution.  For  whilst  the  Sephardim  had  shown  themselves  good  citizens  and  were  therefore 
subject  to  no  persecutions,  the  Ashkenazim  by  their  extortionate  usury  and  oppressions  had  made  themselves 
detested  by  the  people,  so  that  rigorous  laws  were  enforced  to  restrain  their  rapacity. '  (Webster,  Nesta,  'Secret 
Societies  and  Subversive  Movements',  p.  258).  The  involvement  of  the  Sephardim  in  various  countries,  such  as 
Holland,  Germany,  France  and  so  on,  seems  generally  to  have  been  positive,  in  the  sense  that  they  stimulated  trade, 
financial  activity,  political  reform  and  so  on.  The  Ashkenazi  Jews  were  another  matter  altogether;  they  seemed  to  go 
beyond  benign  economic  activity  into  financial  exploitation,  political  subversion,  terrorism  and  (wherever  they 
succeeded)  violence  and  oppression.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Ashkenazi  Jews  have  non-Jewish  (that  is,  Eastern 
European  -  not  Khazar  apparently)  mitochondrial  (maternal  line)  DNA,  which,  given  that  Jewishness  is  inherited  from 
the  mother  in  Talmudic  Judaism,  means  that,  logically,  most  Jews  are  not  actually  Jews  according  to  their  own 
Talmudic  laws.  This  does  not  apply  to  Sephardic  Jews.  See  Genetic  studies  on  Jews'  (accessed  19/1/2017)  which 
refers  to  a  2013  study  at  the  University  of  Huddersfield,  led  by  Professor  Martin  B.  Richards.  This  study  says:  'The 
origins  of  Ashkenazi  Jews  remain  highly  controversial.  Uke  Judaism,  mitochondrial  DNA  is  passed  along.  the 
matemaj  line.  Its  variation  in  the  Ashkenazim  is  highly  distinctive,  with  four  major  and  numerous  minor  founders. 
However,  due  to  their  rarity  in  the  general  population,  these  founders  have  been  difficult  to  trace  to  a  source.  Here  we 
show  that  all  four  major  founders,  -40%  o  f  Ashkenazi  mtDNA  variation,  have  ancestry  in  prehistoric  Europe,  rather 
than  the  Near  East  or  Caucasus.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  remaining  minor  founders  share  a  similar  deep  European 
ancestry.  Thus  the  great  majority  of  Ashkenazi  matemaj  lineages  were  not  brought  from  the  Levant  as 
commonly,  supposed,  nor,  recmited  in  the  Caucasus  as  sometimes  suggested ,  but  assimilated  within  Europe. ' 

**ln  'Coningsby'  Disraeli  wrote  (p.  1 1 7)  ‘Sidonia  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Arragon,  that, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  had  given  to  the  state  many  distinguished  citizens.  ’ 

Note  that  a  recent  Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Bilderberg  Group,  Henri  de  La  Croix  de  Castries  (born 
15/8/1954),  is  descended  from  a  junior  branch  of  the  House  of  Castries,  into  which  the  Senior/Coronel  family  also 
married  (marriage  of  Armand-Charles-Augustin  de  la  Croix,  Due  de  Castries  (1756-1842),  to  Marie-Louise-Philippine 
de  Bonnieres  (1759-1796),  daughter  of  Adrien-Louis  de  Guines-de-Bonnieres-de-Melun,  Count,  then  Duke  of  Guines 
(1735-1806)  and  Princess  Caroline-Frangoise-Philippine  de  Montmorency  (1733-1810),  a  Senior/Coronel  descendant 
as  described  below).  But  this  is  just  an  interesting  coincidence  I  am  sure. 

In  my  view,  the  idea  of  a  vast  Jewish  plot  which  was  widely,  consistently  and  malevolently  pursued  over  centuries  is 
somewhat  simplistic.  While  the  fact  that  there  was  a  plot  appears  to  be  certain  (see  next  paragraph),  many  Jews 
opposed  the  Illuminati,  many  fought  on  the  side  of  true  freedom,  equality  and  justice,  many  were  themselves 
manipulated  into  participating  in  bad  things  when  they  thought  they  were  doing  good,  many  were  themselves  victims, 
and  many  of  the  things  done  by  (or  participated  in  by)  Jews  had  a  positive  effect;  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  for 
instance,  is  celebrated  as  the  foundation  of  British  (and  therefore  global)  parliamentary  democracy.  A  cabal  of 
Ashkenazi  Jews  centred  round  the  Rothschilds  does  seem  to  have  entrenched  itself  in  the  late  eighteenth,  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries,  displacing  the  Sephardic  Jews,  but,  as  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  they  may  not  even  be 
Jews  according  to  their  own  Talmudic  laws.  In  exploiting  their  'Jewishness'  (although  they  are  most  certainly  atheists 
themselves  -  and  probably  not  even  technically  Jews),  they  have  made  victims  of  real  Jews  to  the  extent  that  real 
Jews  have  become  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  activities  of  a  ruthless  and  atheistic  criminal  cabal,  which 
has  most  certainly  abandoned  the  God  of  Abraham  -  if  it  ever  acknowledged  him  in  the  first  place. 

A  member  of  the  Senior  family  (or  rather  presumed  member  - 1  have  not  established  a  link  to  the  Senior/Coronel 
family),  Max  Senior  (1862-1939),  a  prominent  Jewish  businessman  of  Cincinnati,  was  (apparently)  a  leading  anti- 
Zionist  associated  with  the  anti-Zionist  Reform  Judaism  Rabbi,  David  Philipson  (1862-1949)*.  Max  Senior,  who  had 
been  a  Zionist  supporter,  received  a  letter  dated  26/9/1917  from  Louis  Marshall  (1856-1929),  President  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  which  said:  'The  Balfour  Declaration  with  its  acceptance  by  the  powers,  is  an  act  of  the  highest  diplomacy. 

It  means  both  more  and  less  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Zionism  i s  but  an  Incident  of_a  far-reaching.  Qian:  it  is 
merely  a  convenient  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  powerful  weapon  ...All  the  protests  they  [the  non-Zionists)  may  make 
would  be  futile.  It  would  subject  them  individually  to  hateful  and  concrete  examples  of_a  most  impressive  nature. 
Even  if  I  were  disposed  to  combat  Zionism,  I  would  shrink  from  the  possibilities  which  might  result. '  (William  Guy  Carr, 
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'Pawns  in  the  Game:  FBI  edition',  Chapter  9).  This  appears  to  be  a  very  thinly  veiled  threat  against  (or  warning  to) 
anti-Zionists.  Note  also  the  reference  to  the  'far-reaching  plan',  which  is  confirmation  from  the  horse's  mouth,  as  it 
were.  Max  Senior's  correspondence  and  war  diary  are  held  by  the  Jacob  Rader  Marcus  Center  of  the  American 
Jewish  Archives.  It  would  appear  then  that  a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Illuminati  ended  up  opposing  them,  or, 
at  least,  their  Zionist  aims. 

*  'In  the  early  20th  Century,  Philipson  was  most  famous  for  his  anthZionist  beliefs.  Believing  that  "...no  man  can  be  a 
member  of  two  Nationalities",  Philipson  used  his  power  to  counter  what  he  saw  as  the  exclusionary  and  zealous  acts 
of  Zionists.  He  used  HUC's  journal  of  Reform  Judaism,  The  American  Israelite,  to  further  his  view  that  Judaism  was  a 
religion  exclusively,  and  thus  stateless.  Shortly  after  the  First  Zionist  Congress  in  Basel,  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  held  its  first  convention.  With  Philipson  at  their  head,  they  issued  a  statement  in  1897  stating 
that  "America  is  our  Zion."  (Wikipedia,  https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/David  Philipson.  accessed  20/1/2017). 

Max  Senior  replied  in  a  letter  dated  30/9/201 7:  7  repudiate  any  connection  on  national,  religious,  racial,  or  cultural 
grounds,  with  a  '  national  home-land  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine'.  We  have  seen  how  demoralizing  a  divided  allegiance 
was  to  the  Germans  in  this  country.  /  do  not  pretend  to  know,  the  inside  political  historx  and  intncacjes  otpolicy  of 
whjch  you  flinty  /  am  not  to  be  intimidated  into  silence  by  either  oj  the  threats  you  mention...  I  regard  the  real  danger 
to  the  Jew  to  lie  in  silent  acquiescence  to  the  Zionist  claims.  You  recognize  that  the  non-Zionists  did  not  precipitate  the 
rupture.  The  break  was  bound  to  come,  but  the  recent  Tammany-like  circular  to  congressmen  was  certainly  the 
breaking  point...  I  refuse  to  accept  the  Zionist  coup  d'etat  as  an  accomplished  and  sacred  fact...  Finally,  you  and  I  and 
the  Zionists  know  that  Palestine  offers  no  solution  for  the  Jewish  question  in  Russia,  Galicia,  and  Rumania.  Six  million 
Jews  in  these  lands  cannot  be  removed  to  Palestine.  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  Jews  moving  to  Palestine,  or 
Persia,  or  Patagonia,  if  they  can  secure  freedom  in  those  lands.  But  emigration  is  only  a  palliative.  The  Jewish 
question  must  ultimately  be  worked  out  in  Russia,  Galicia,  and  Rumania. ' 

Max  Senior  was  a  member  of  The  Joint  Distribution  Committee  of  Funds  for  Jewish  War  Sufferers  (JDC  for  short) 
which  was  set  up  in  1914,  ostensibly  to  distribute  aid  (financial  and  other)  to  Jewish  civilians  suffering  as  a  result  of 
World  War  I.  Of  course,  most  of  these  victims  lived  in  Eastern  Europe,  Russia  and  the  Near  East  and,  as  the  1917 
map  below  shows,  the  vast  majority  of  the  aid  (over  80%)  went  to  Russia,  Poland  and  Lithuania.  While  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  JDC  did,  in  fact,  provide  such  help,  there  is  a  natural  question  mark  over  its  activities.  In  short,  it  is  an 
established  fact  (see  the  Churchill  quote  above)  that  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  in  Russia  was  instigated, 
organized  and  very  largely  financed  (to  the  tune  of  many  millions  of  dollars)  by  Jewish  international  bankers  in  the 
USA  and  Europe,  led  by  the  Warburgs  it  seems,  and  Felix  Warburg  of  that  family  was  the  Chairman  of  the  JDC.  The 
question  therefore  arises  as  to  whether  these  Jewish  bankers  used  the  JDC  as  a  means  of  distributing  money  and 
material  to  the  Bolshevik  revolutionaries  and  terrorists,  including  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  One  can,  at  least,  say  that  it 
would  have  been  a  logical  thing  for  them  to  do  (and  people  plotting  revolutions  tend  not  to  observe  the  niceties). 

Max  Senior  could  therefore  have  been  involved  (directly  or  indirectly)  in  a  'Jewish  plot'  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
Russia  (possibly  from  genuine  political  convictions),  without  actually  being  aware  of  any  wider  long-term  agenda  (such 
as  to  set  up  a  one  world  government)  of  which  the  revolution  was  itself  merely  a  part.  So,  even  someone  very  closely 
related  by  blood  to  the  key  figures  and  working  with  them  was  not  necessarily  'in  the  know'.  Louis  Marshall's  letter  to 
Max  Senior  of  26/9/1917  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  there  was  a  'far-reaching  plan'  (it  is  there  in  black  and  white),  so 
arguments  about  whether  the  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion  are  genuine  fall  by  the  wayside.  There  is  no  question  that 
a  Jewish  elite  did  promote  revolution  (at  different  times  and  in  different  countries)  as  part  of  a  'far-reaching  plan'.  What 
was  this  plan?  Well,  it  involved  the  overthrow  of  existing  governments  and  social  orders  (the  aristocracy,  the  Church 
and  so  on),  and  an  intention  to  overthrow  an  existing  order  necessarily  implies  an  intention  to  set  up  a  new  order:  what 
one  might  (inded,  can  only)  call  a  'New  World  Order',  given  its  international  nature  -  with  the  Jews  in  the  driving  seat. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  settles  the  argument.  That  the  methods  used  to  further  this  plot  were  ruthless  in  the 
extreme  (worse  than  the  Nazis  one  has  to  say)  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  what  happened  during  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  in  the  aftermath  -  tens  of  millions  were  murdered,  starved  to  death  or  exiled. 

In  this  connection  see  'Pawns  in  the  Game:  FBI  edition',  pp.  92,  95  and  120.  On  page  92  it  says:  'Through  the  good 
auspices  of  the  international  bankers.  M.  M.  Warburg  &  Sons,  Lenin  was  put  in  communication  with  the  German 
military  leaders.  He  explained  to  them  that  the  policy  of  both  Kerensky's  Provisional  Government  and  the  Menshevik 
revolutionary  Soviet,  was  to  keep  Russia  in  the  war  against  Germany.  Lenin  undertook  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
Jewish  revolutionary  leaders  in  Russia.  He  promised  to  take  the  Russian  armies  out  of  the  war  against  Germany, 
providing  the  German  government  would  help  him  overthrow  the  Russian  Provisional  Government  and  obtain  political 
and  economic  control  of  the  country.  This  deal  was  agreed  to  and  Lenin,  Martov,  Radek  and  a  party  of  30  odd 
Bolsheviks  were  secretly  transported  across  Germany  to  Russia  in  a  sealed  raliway  compartment.  They  arrived  in  St. 
Petersburg  April  3rd.  The  Warburgs  of  Germany  and  the  international  bankers  of  Geneva  provided  the  necessary 
funds. ' 

On  page  94  it  says:  'Further  proof  that  the  international  bankers  were  responsible  for  Lenin's  part  in  the  Russian 
Revolution  is  to  be  found  in  a  'White  Paper'  published  by  the  authority  of  the  King  of  England  in  April  1919  (Russia  No. 
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1),  but  the  international  bankers,  through  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  persuaded  the  British  Government  to 
withdraw  the  original  document  and  substitute  another  in  which  all  reference  to  international  Jews  was  removed. '[...] 
'Captain  A.  H.  M.  Ramsay,  member  of  Parliament  for  Midlothian  and  Peebles  hire  from  1931  to  1945,  states  on  page 
96  of  his  book:  The  Nameless  War  -  "I  was  shown  the  two  White  Papers...  the  original  and  the  abridged  issue,  side  by 
side.  Vital  passages  had  been  eliminated  from  the  abridged  edition. '" 

On  page  95  it  says:  7  have  evidence  to  prove  that  the  brother  of  Paul  Warburg  of  New  York  was  the  German  Army 
Intelligence  Officer  who  negotiated  with  Lenin  on  behalf  of  the  German  High  Command  and  arranged  for  his  safe 
passage  across  Germany  to  Russia. ' 

Max  Senior  (1862-1939),  son  of  Abraham  Senior  (b.  10/4/1811  in  Westfelen,  Germany;  d.  10/2/1883  Cincinnati)  and 
Regina  nee  Mayfield  (Meyerfeld),  married  Emma  Kuhn  (1863-1927),  daughter  of  Samuel  Kuhn,  a  partner  at  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.*  (brother  of  Abraham  Kuhn  (1819-1892),  founder  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.)  and  Rachel  nee  Wise.  Max 
Senior's  sister,  Amelia  Senior  (1855-1938)  married  Emma  Kuhn's  brother,  Edward  Kuhn  (1855-1932).  Another  sister, 
Eda  Kuhn  (1867-1951),  married  a  Morris  Loeb  (1863-1912).  Emma  Kuhn's  aunt,  Fannie  Kuhn  (cl 831 -1855),  married 
Salomon  Loeb  (1828-1903).  founder  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  Their  daughter,  Therese  Loeb  (1854-1933),  married  Jacob 
Schiff  (1847-1920).  who  financed  Japan  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-5.**  Their  daughter,  Freida  Fanny 
Schiff  (1876-1958),  married  Felix  Moritz  Warburg  (1871-1937).  Their  daughter  Carola  Warburg  (1896-1987)  married 
Walter  Nathan  Rothschild  (1892-1960),  son  of  Simon  Frank  Rothschild  (1861-1936)  and  Lillian  Isabelle  Abraham 
(1869-1927).  Simon  Frank  Rothschild  was  the  son  of  Frank  Rothschild  (1831-1897)  and  Amanda  Blun  (1839-1907). 
Frank  Rothschild  (1831-1897)  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Rothschild  (1793-1887),  born  in  Krautheim,  Hohenlohekreis, 
Baden-Wuerttemberg,  Germany,  but  I  have  no  idea  where  Isaac  Rothschild  fits  in  to  the  main  Rothschild  family.  Thus, 
the  Seniors,  the  Kuhns,  the  Schiffs,  the  Loebs,  the  Warburgs  and  the  Rothschilds  were  all  related. 

All  these  families  are  Ashkenazi,  only  the  Seniors  are  Sephardic.  See  Stephen  Birmigham's  books,  'The  Grandees' 
and  'Our  Crowd',  for  more  information  about  the  elite  Jewish  families  of  the  USA.  The  Senior  name  still  seems  to  carry 
weight  amongst  the  Jewish  matriarchs  of  New  York,  as  recorded  by  Stephen  Birmingham  in  his  book  'The  Grandees', 
where  he  states  (p.  39)  'The  two  principal  matchmakers  [in  relation  to  the  marriage  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and 
Isabella  of  Castile]  were  Don  Abraham  Senior  of  Castile  and  Don  Selemoh  of  Aragon,  men  of  such  prominence  that 
they  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  be  baptized.  ("Yes",  Aunt  Ellie  would  assure  the  children  when  she  spoke  of  these 
great  men,  "We  are  connected,  we  are  connected. ")'. 

The  attitude  of  the  Sephardic  elite  towards  the  Ashkenazi  newcomers  is  explained  in  'The  Grandees'  as  follows:  'With 
its  1840  cutoff  date,  Dr.  Stern's  book  \ 'Americans  gfJewjsh  Descent’  and 

http://americaniewisharchives.Org/publications/faif/1  eliminates,  as  he  explains  in  a  preface,  "the  large  migration  of 
German  Jews  in  the  1840's,  which  achieved  its  greatest  impetus  following  the  Europeans  revolutions  of  1848. "  Dr. 
Stem  says  that  the  date  is  "arbitrary",  but  it  isn't  really,  because  it  eliminates  those  Jews  to  whom  the  Sephardim 
consider  themselves  specifically  and  emphatically  superior.  These  are  the  "upstarts"  -  Kuhns,  Loebs,  Schiffs, 
Warburgs,  Lehmans,  Guggenhiems,  and  their  like  -  who  achieved  such  importance  in  banking  and  commerce  in  the 
later  part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  who,  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  money,  grew  to  dominate  the  American  Jewish 
community;  and  whom  the  older-established  Sephardim  therefore  looked  down  upon  and  actively  resented.  The 
Germans  have  been  not  only  upstarts  but  usurpers. '  But  these  'upstarts'  married  into  the  grandest  Sephardic  family  of 
them  all  -  the  Senior/Coronels  -  a  family  which  even  the  great  'Aunt  Ellie'  herself,  and  her  snobbish  friends,  were 
thrilled  to  be  related  to. 

*lt  was  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  who  financed  Lenin.  'It  was  finally  decided  that  Kuhn-Loeb  of  New  York  should  place 
$50,000,000  to  the  credit  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  in  the  bank  of  Sweden. '  (William  Guy  Carr,  'Pawns  in  the  Game:  FBI 
edition',  Ch.  16). 

**Max  Senior  (1862-1939)  and  Jacob  Schiff  were  therefore  first  cousins  by  marriage  (their  wives  were  first  cousins  i.e. 
their  wives'  mothers  (Rosa  Kuhn  and  Fannie  Kuhn)  were  sisters). 

The  following  is  taken  from  ‘Red  Symphony’  (by  Dr.  J.  Landowsky,  as  translated  by  George  Knupffer,  Christian  Book 
Club  of  America,  P.O.  Box  900566,  Palmdale,  CA  93590-0566,  2002),  which  is,  apparently,  a  record  of  an 
interrogation  of  a  certain  Christian  Georgievitch  Rakovsky  (R)  by  a  certain  Gavril  Gavrilovitch  Kus’min  (G)  on 
26/1/1938  in  Moscow’s  Lubianka  Prison: 

Page  20: 

R.  -  ‘The  understanding  of  how  the  financial  International  has  gradually,  right  up  to  our  epoch,  become  the  master  of 
money,  this  {p.  21}  magical  talisman,  which  has  become  for  people  that  which  God  and  the  nation  had  been  formerly 
is  something  which  exceeds  in  scientific  interest  even  the  art  of  revolutionary  strategy,  since  this  is  also  an  art  and 
also  a  revolution.  I  shall  explain  it  to  you.  Historiographers  and  the  masses,  blinded  by  the  shouts  and  the  pomp  of  the 
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French  revolution,  the  people,  intoxicated  by  the  fact  that  it  had  succeeded  in  taking  all  power  from  the  King  and  the 
privileged  classes,  did  not  notice  how  a  small  group  of  mysterious,  careful  and  insignificant  people  had  taken 
possession  of  the  real  Royal  power,  the  magical  power,  almost  divine,  which  it  obtained  almost  without  knowing  it.  The 
rnasses  did_  not  notice  t_hal  the  power  had  been  sejzecj  by  others  and  that  soon  they  had  subjected  them  to  a  slavery 
more  cruel  than  the  King,  since  the  latteg  in  view  of  his  religious  and  rnoraj  prejudices ,  was  incapable  oj  takjng 
advantage  ofsuch  a  power.  So  it  came  about  that  the  supreme  Royal  power  was  taken  over  by  persons,  whose 
moral,  intellectual  and  cosmopolitan  qualities  did  allow  them  to  use  it.  It  is  clear  that  this  were  people  who  had  never 
been  Christians,  but  cosmopolitans.  ’ 

G.  -  ‘What  is  that  for  a  mythical  power  which  they  had  obtained?’ 

R.  -  ‘They  had  acquired  for  themselves  the  real  privilege  of  coining  money ...  Do  not  smile,  otherwise  I  shall  have  to 
believe  that  you  do  not  know  what  moneys  are  ...  I  ask  you  to  put  yourself  in  my  place.  My  position  in  relation  to  you  is 
that  of  the  assistant  of  a  doctor,  who  would  have  to  explain  bacteriology  to  a  resurrected  medical  man  of  the  epoch 
before  Pasteur.  But  I  can  explain  your  lack  of  knowledge  to  myself  and  can  forgive  it.  Our  language  makes  use  of 
words  which  provoke  incorrect  thoughts  about  things  and  actions,  thanks  to  the  power  of  the  inertia  of  thoughts,  and 
which  do  not  correspond  to  real  and  exact  conceptions.  I  say:  money.  It  is  clear  that  in  your  imagination  there 
immediately  appeared  pictures  of  real  money  of  metal  and  paper.  But  that  is  not  so.  Money  is  now  not  that;  real 
circulating  coin  is  a  true  anachronism.  If  it  still  exists  and  circulates,  then  it  is  only  thanks  to  atavism,  only  because  it  is 
convenient  to  maintain  the  illusion,  a  purely  imaginary  fiction  for  the  present  day.  ’ 

Page  24: 

G.  -  ‘Let  us  conclude:  Who  are  they?’ 

R.  -  ‘You  are  so  naive  that  you  think  that  if  I  knew  who  "They"  are,  I  would  be  here  as  a  prisoner?’ 

G.  -  ‘Why?’ 

R.  -  ‘For  a  very  simple  reason,  since  he  who  is  acquainted  with  them  would  not  be  put  into  a  position  in  which  he 
would  be  obliged  to  report  on  them  ...  This  is  an  elementary  rule  of  every  intelligent  conspiracy,  which  you  must  well 
understand.  ’ 

G.  -  ‘But  you  said  that  they  are  the  bankers?’ 

R.  -  ‘Not  I;  remember  that  I  always  spoke  of  the  financial  International,  and  when  mentioning  persons  I  said  "They" 
and  nothing  more.  If  you  want  that  I  should  inform  you  openly  then  I  shall  only  give  facts,  but  not  names,  since  I  do  not 
know  them.  I  think  I  shall  not  be  wrong  if  I  tell  you  that  not  one  of  "Them"  is  a  person  who  occupies  a  political  position 
or  a  position  in  the  World  Bank  [sic].  As  I  understood  after  the  murder  of  Rathenau  in  Rapallo,  they  give  political  or 
financial  positions  only  to  intermediaries.  Obviously  to  persons  who  are  trustworthy  and  loyal,  which  can  be 
guaranteed  a  thousand  ways:  t_hus  one  can  assert  t_hal  bankers  and, politicians  -  are  only  men  ojstraw ...  even  though 
t_hey  Id.  25}  occupy  very  high  places  and,  are  made  to  appear;  to  be  t_he  authors  of  the  plans  which  are  carried  out.  ’ 

Page  37: 

G.  -  ‘If,  as  you  confirm,  it  were  "They"  who  made  him  Fuhrer,  then  they  have  power  over  him  and  he  must  obey  them.  ’ 

R.  -  ‘Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  was  in  a  hurry  I  did  not  express  myself  quite  correctly  and  you  did  not  understand  me  well. 
If  it  is  true  that  "They"  financed  Hitler,  then  that  does  not  mean  that  they  disclosed  to  him  their  existence  and  their 
aims.  The  ambassador  Warburg  presented  himself  under  a  false  name  and  Hitler  did  not  even  guess  his  race,  he  also 
lied  regarding  whose  representative  he  was.  He  told  him  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  financial  circles  of  Wall  Street 
who  were  interested  in  financing  the  National-Socialist  movement  with  the  aim  of  creating  a  threat  to  France,  whose 
governments  pursue  a  financial  policy  which  provokes  a  crisis  in  the  USA.  ’ 

G.  -  ‘And  Hitler  believed  it?’ 

R.  -  We  do  not  know.  That  was  not  so  important,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  believe  our  explanations;  our  aim  was  to 
provoke  a  war ...,  and  Hitler  was  war.  Do  you  now  understand?’ 

[Note:  As  I  understand  it,  the  theory  seems  to  be  that  Jewish  support  for  Hitler  was  actually  aimed  (at  least  in  part)  at 
overthrowing  Stalin,  who  had  himself  overthrown  the  Jewish  leadership  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  In  addition,  it 
appears,  the  aim  was  to  cause  a  war  in  Europe  which  would  (1)  make  the  bankers  a  lot  of  money  (since  they  were 
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funding  both  sides),  (2)  lead  Christians  to  kill  each  other,  and  (3)  destroy  the  existing  social  order  (monarchies  and  the 
church).] 

Page  40: 

G.  -  ‘In  sum  you  have  set  out,  Rakovsky,  one  economic  and  one  political  reason.  Which  is  the  third?' 

R.  -  ‘That  is  easy  to  guess.  We  have  yet  another  reason,  a  religious  one.  Communism  cannot  be  the  victor  if  it  will  not 
have  suppressed  the  still  living  Christianity.  History  speaks  very  clearly  about  this:  the  permanent  revolution  required 
seventeen  centuries  in  order  to  achieve  its  first  partial  victory  -  by  means  of  the  creation  of  the  first  split  in 
Christendom.  In  reality  Christianity  is  our  only  real  enemy since  all  the  political  and  economic  phenomena  in  the 
bourgeois  States  are  only  its  consequences.  ’ 

Page  48: 

R.  -  7  shall  satisfy  you,  although  I  am  sure  of  the  uselessness  of  this.  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  do  not  know  who  is 
a  part  of  "Them, "  but  have  assurances  from  a  person  who  must  have  known  them.  ’ 

G.  -  ‘From  whom?’ 

R.  -  ‘From  Trotzky.  From  Trotzky  I  know  only  that  one  of  ’Them"  was  Walter  Rathenau,  who  was  well  known  from 
Rapallo.  You  see  the  last  of  "Them"  who  occupied  a  political  and  social  position,  since  it  was  he  who  broke  the 
economic  blockade  of  the  USSR.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  biggest  millionaires;  of  course,  such  also  was 
Lionel  Rothschild.  I  can  with  confidence  mention  only  these  names.  Naturally  /  can  name  stjlj  more  people,  the  work 
and  personality  gj  whom  /  determine  as  being  fully  "Theirs. "  but  /  cannot  confirm  what  these  people  commancj  or 
whom  they  obey,  ’ 

G.  -  ‘Mention  some  of  them.’ 

R.  -  ‘As  an  institution  -  the  Bank  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of  Wall  Street;  to  this  bank  belong  the  families  of  Schiff, 

WarburcL  Loeb  and  Kuhn;  I  say  families  in  order  to  point  out  several  names,  since  they  are  all  connected  among 
themselves  by  marriages;  then  Baruch .  Frankfurter,  Altschul,  Cohere  Beniamin.  Strauss ,  Steinhardt,  Blom, 

Rosenman,  Lippmann,  Lehman  Dreifus,  Lamont,  Rothschild^  Lord ,  Mandej  Morgenthau,  Ezekiel,  Laskv.  I  think  that 
that  will  be  enough  names;  if  I  were  to  strain  my  memory,  then  perhaps  I  would  remember  some  more  but  I  repeat, 
that  I  do  not  know  who  among  them  can  be  one  of  "Them"  and  I  cannot  even  assert,  that  any  one  of  them  is  definitely 
of  their  number;  I  want  to  avoid  any  responsibility.  But  I  certainly  think  that  any  one  of  the  persons  I  have  enumerated, 
even  of  those  not  belonging  to  "Them, "  could  always  lead  to  "Them"  with  any  proposition  of  an  important  type.  Of 
course,  independently  of  whether  this  or  that  person  does  or  does  not  belong  to  "Them, "  one  cannot  expect  a  direct 
reply.  The  answer  will  be  given  by  facts.  That  is  the  unchangeable  tactic  which  they  prefer  and  with  which  they  force 
one  to  reckon.  For  example,  if  you  would  risk  beginning  diplomatic  initiatives,  then  you  would  not  need  to  make  use  of 
the  method  of  a  personal  approach  to  "Them";  one  must  limit  oneself  to  the  expression  of  thoughts,  the  exposition  of 
some  rational  hypothesis,  which  depends  on  unknown  definite  factors.  Then  it  only  remains  to  wait.  ’ 

So  here  we  have  actual  blood  relationships  between  the  Senior  family,  who  appear  to  have  founded  the  Illuminati,  and 
those  Jewish  banking  families  which  are  alleged  to  comprise  the  modern  Illuminati  (or  part  of  it),  according  to 
conspiracy  theorists.  Cripes. 

Apparently,  the  aim  of  the  Illuminati  is  to  establish  a  one-world  government  under  a  Jewish  despot.  This  can  only  be 
the  Messiah.  So,  the  Illuminati  will  herald  the  coming  of  the  Messiah;  that  is,  will  dictate  when  the  Messiah  will 
appear?  Really?  I  don't  think  so. 
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Map  showing  aid  provided  by  the  JDC  in  1917. 
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So,  we'll  make  that  eight  revolutions  which  the  Senior/Coronel  family  were  involved  in,  as  follows: 


1 .  The  Revolt  of  the  Comuneros  in 
Spain  (1520-1522). 

Juan  Bravo,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolt  of  the 
Comuneros,  was  married  to  Maria  Coronel,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Don  Abraham  Senior/Fernan  Perez 

Coronel. 

2.  The  80  Years  War  in  Holland 
(1568-1648). 

Solomon  Senior/Juan  Perez  Coronel  was  the  right- 
hand  man  of  (and  almost  certainly  related  to  -  via  the 
Benveniste  family)  Joseph  Nasi,  appointed  Duke  of 
Naxos  and  the  Seven  Islands  (Duke  of  the  Aegean), 
Count  of  Andros  and  Lord  of  Tiberias  by  the  Sultan, 

Selim  II  (1524-1574).  Joseph  Nasi  encouraged  the 
revolt  of  the  Dutch  against  Spanish  rule,  which  led  to 
the  80  Years  War  (1 568-1648). 

3.  The  Glorious  Revolution  in 

England  (1688). 

Judith  Francisco  Teixeira,  daughter  of  Don  Manuel 
Teixeira  (Isaac  Senior),  was  the  first  wife  of  Francisco 
Lopes  Suasso,  second  Baron  d'Avernas  le  Gras 
(c.1 657-1 710),  a  banker  and  financier  who  lent  some 
two  million  guilders  to  William  of  Orange  (King  William 

III)  to  finance  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 

4.  The  American  Revolution  (1765- 
1783). 

Senior  money  was,  it  appears,  used  to  finance  the 
American  Revolution  via  the  fortune  of  the  wife  of  the 
Marquis  de  Ruffec  (Princess  Louise-Augustine  (or 
Philippine-Auguste)  de  Montmorency  (1735-1817),  a 
Senior  descendant).  The  Marquis  de  Ruffec  played  a 
greater  part  in  the  American  Revolution  than  any  other 
Frenchman  and,  amongst  other  things,  was 
responsible  for  sendiing  La  Fayette  to  help  the 

American  Revolutionaries. 

5.  The  French  Revolution  (1789). 

Armand-Louis  de  Gontaut,  Duke  of  Lauzun  and  Duke 
of  Biron  (b.  1747-1793  guillotined),  who  was  married 
to  a  Senior  descendant,  Amelie  de  Boufflers  (b.  1751- 
1794  guillotined),  only  daughter  of  Charles-Joseph  de 
Boufflers,  Duke  of  Boufflers  (1731-1751  spm),  was 
part  of  the  critical  conduit  between  the  French  Masons 
and  the  Bavarian  Illuminati  in  the  period  leading  up  the 
the  French  Revolution.  Amelie  de  Boufflers  was  a 
friend  of  Rousseau,  father  of  the  Enlightenment,  which 
provided  the  intellectual  inspiration  for  the  French 
Revolution. 

6.  The  May  Revolution  in  Argentina 
(1810). 

Marfa  Mercedes  Coronel  (1777-1854),  wife  of 

Francisco  Paso,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  May 

Revolution  of  1810,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
Patricias  Argentinas  (founders  of  Argentina),  but  there 
is  no  proven  connection  to  the  Senior/Coronel  family 
other  than  her  name. 

7.  The  Risorgimento  in  Italy  (1815- 
1871). 

Nassau  William  Senior  (1790-1864),  who  was  a 
leading  political  economist  and  advisor  to  British 
governments  (he  was  offered,  but  refused,  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  Canada),  knew  and  was 
closely  associated  with  some  of  the  leading  figures  in 
the  Risoraimento,  the  series  of  wars  and  revolutions 
which  resulted  in  the  unification  of  Italy  (and, 
interestingly,  the  loss  to  the  Papacy  of  the  Papal 

States).  These  included  Mazzini  (1805-1872), 
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described  as  'the  most  influential  revolutionary  in 

Europe'  (Metternich)  and  the  'Prophet  of  Europe' and, 
apparently,  the  leader  of  the  Bavarian  Illuminati  and  a 
33rd  Degree  Mason,  Garibaldi  (1807-1882)  and  Count 
Cavour  (1810-1861),  first  Prime  Minister  of  Italv,  who 
were  both,  apparently,  Masons  and  members  of  the 
Illuminati. 

8.  The  Russian  Revolution  (1917). 

Max  Senior  (1862-1939),  a  member  of  the  The  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  of  Funds  for  Jewish  War 
Sufferers,  appears  to  have  played  a  key  role  in  getting 
financial  help  to  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  period  leading 
up  to  the  Russian  Revolution. 

In  addition,  Luisa  Margarida  de  Barros  Portugal  (1816-1891),  Countess  of  Barral  and  Marquise  of  Montferrat  (the 
Marquis  was  a  relative  of  Josephine,  Empress  of  France,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon),  was  a  descendant  of 
Constanga  Coronel,  daughter  of  Don  Abraham  Senior.  She  was  preceptor/governess  of  Princesses  Isabel  (1846- 
1921)  and  Leopoldina  (1847-1871)  of  Brazil.  She  was  also  the  mistress  of  their  father,  Pedro  II  (1825-1891),  last 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  She  undoubtedly  played  a  significant  role  in  forming  the  character  and  opinions  of  Princess  Isabel, 
who,  as  Princess  Imperial,  acted  as  Regent  in  the  absence  of  her  father.  In  1888,  while  her  father  was  abroad, 
Princess  Isabel  signed  the  'Golden  Law',  which  abolished  slavery  in  Brazil;  she  was  known  as  'A  Redentora' ('The 
Redemptress )  as  a  result.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  antagonized  the  powerful  plantation 
owners,  the  Emperor  was  deposed  in  a  coup  d'etat  in  the  following  year  (1889).  This  is  a  unique  example  of  the 
ousting  of  a  monarch  who  was  very  popular.  Thus,  another  Senior/Coronel  descendant  was  involved,  tangentially,  in 
yet  another  revolution,  but  this  is  by-the-by. 

Of  course,  it  could  all  be  a  coincidence;  after  all,  lots  of  families  have  been  connected  with  almost  every  major 
revolution  in  the  last  500  years. 

Here  is  a  suggested  reading  list  on  the  general  area  of  the  Illuminati,  Judaism  and  secret  societies  and  the  role  they 
have  played  in  various  historical  events.  You  will  have  to  make  your  own  mind  up.  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  is  possibly 
the  greatest  author  of  the  20th  century,  if  not  of  all  time.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  one  of  his  books,  '200 
Years  Together',  is  unobtainable  except  as  an  incomplete  unofficial  translation?  Who  has  the  power  to  effectively  ban 
a  book  by  one  of  the  greatest  authors  in  history?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  tell  you  more  about  the  reality  of 
clandestine  Jewish  power  than  any  book  -  and  once  you  have  realized  the  extent  of  that  power  today,  then  you  can 
more  fairly  assess  the  past. 

John  Robison,  'Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy',  1798 

Nesta  Webster,  'The  French  Revolution',  1919 

Nesta  Webster,  'World  Revolution',  1921 

Nesta  Webster,  'Secret  Societies',  1924 

Edith  Starr  Miller  (Lady  Queenborouqh),  'Occult  Theocrasv',  1933 
J  Findlater,  'The  Revolutionary  Movement  -  A  Diagnosis  of  World  Disorders',  1933 

Nesta  Webster,  'Germany  and  England',  1938 

R  Gordon-Cumming,  'Arab  or  Jew',  1938 
Archibald  Ramsay,  'The  Nameless  War',  1952 

Frank  Britton,  'Behind  Communism',  1952 

William  Guv  Carr,  'Pawns  in  the  Game',  1958 

Maurice  Pinav,  'The  Plot  Against  The  Church', 1962 

Elizabeth  Pilling,  'The  Jewish  Religion  Its  Influence  Today',  1963 

Leo  de  Poncins,  'Judaism  and  the  Vatican',  1967 

Douglas  Reed,  'Controversy  of  Zion',  1978 

Leslie  Fry,  'Waters  Flowing  Eastward',  1988 

John  Coleman,  'The  Conspirators'  Hierarchy:  The  Committee  of  300’,  1991 

John  Coleman.  'The  Committee  of  300:  A  brief  history  of  world  power',  2000 

John  Coleman.  'The  Rothschild  Dynasty',  2000 

John  Coleman.  'The  Tavistock  Institute  of  Human  Relations'.  2000 

Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn,  '200  Years  Together',  2001 

The  Free  American.  'Are  the  Jews  behind  the  Destruction  of  America?',  2001 

J  Landowskv,  'Red  Symphony',  2002 

Juri  Lina,  'Under  the  Sign  of  the  Scorpion',  2002 

Jew  Watch,  'Protocols  of  Elders  of  Zion  Anti-Forgery  Arguments'.  2004 

Christopher  Bjerknes,  'The  Jewish  Genocide  of  Armenian  Christians',  2006 
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If  you  have  any  doubts  about  the  Jewish  nature  of  Russian  Bolshevism  then  consider  the  following. 


The  Autobiography  of  Bertrand  Russell 

might  help  if  you  added  the  P.S.  I  have  stuck  in,  and  I  will 
press  them  further  if  I  can.* 


To  Ottoline  Morrell  Hotel  Continental 

Stockholm 
25th  June  1920 

Dearest  0: 

I  have  got  thus  far  on  my  return,  but  boats  are  very  full  and  it 
may  be  a  week  before  I  reach  England.  I  left  Allen  in  a  nursing 
home  in  Reval,  no  longer  in  danger,  tho’  twice  he  had  been 
given  up  by  the  Doctors.  Partly  owing  to  his  illness,  but  more 
because  I  loathed  the  Bolsheviks,  the  time  in  Russia  was  infi¬ 
nitely  painful  to  me,  in  spite  of  being  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  I  have  ever  done.  Bolshevism  is  a  close  tyrannical  bu- 
r‘  reaucrac^^vitl^^g^^steirtwnorj^laborat^int^erribl^han 
thej^arjs^nc^r^aristoc^c^a^nsolen^n^unfeeling^om- 
poser^)^AmericanisedJewa^N^vestigi^)Mil>ert^emainSjin 
thought  or  speech  or  action.  I  was  stifled  and  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  machine  us  by  a  cope  of  lead.  Yet  I  think  it  the 
right  government  for  Russia  at  this  moment.  If  you  ask  yourself 
how  Dostoevsky’s  characters  should  be  governed,  you  will  un¬ 
derstand.  Yet  it  is  terrible.  They  are  a  nation  of  artists,  dow  n  to 
the  simplest  peasant;  the  aim  of  the  Bolsheviks  is  to  make  them 
industrial  and  as  Yankee  as  possible.  Imagine  yourself  gov¬ 
erned  in  every  detail  by  a  mixture  of  Sidney  Webb  and  Rufus 
Isaacs,  and  you  will  have  a  picture  of  modern  Russia.  I  went 
hoping  to  find  the  promised  land. 

All  love  —  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  soon. 

Tour  B. 

•  This  note  now  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  Traetatua. 
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The  Autobiography  of  Bertrand  Russell:  1914-1944,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1968,  vol.  II  of  three  volumes,  p.  172. 
And  he  was  a  sympathizer! 


With  the  notable  exception  of  Lenin  (Vladimir  Ulyanov),  most  of  the  leading  Communists  who  took  control  of  Russia  in 
1917-20  were  Jews.  Leon  Trotsky  (Lev  Bronstein)  headed  the  Red  Army  and,  for  a  time,  was  chief  of  Soviet  foreign 
affairs.  Yakov  Sverdlov  (Solomon)  was  both  the  Bolshevik  party's  executive  secretary  and  -  as  chairman  of  the  Central 
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Executive  Committee  -  head  of  the  Soviet  government.  Grigori  Zinoviev  (Radomyslsky)  headed  the  Communist 
International  (Comintern),  the  central  agency  for  spreading  revolution  in  foreign  countries.  Other  prominent  Jews 
included  press  commissar  Karl  Radek  (Sobelsohn),  foreign  affairs  commissar  Maxim  Litvinov  (Wallach),  Lev  Kamenev 
(Rosenfeld)  and  Moisei  Uritsky.  See  individual  entries  in:  H.  Shukman,  ed.,  The  Blackwell  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  (Oxford:  1988),  and  in:  G.  Wigoder,  ed.,  Dictionary  of  Jewish  Biography  (New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1991).  The  prominent  Jewish  role  in  Russia's  pre-1914  revolutionary  underground,  and  in  the  early  Soviet 
regime,  is  likewise  confirmed  in:  Stanley  Rothman  and  S.  Robert  Lichter,  Roots  of  Radicalism  (New  York:  Oxford, 
1982),  pp.  92-94.  Lenin  himself  was  of  mostly  Russian  and  Kalmuck  ancestry,  but  he  was  also  one-quarter  Jewish. 

His  maternal  grandfather,  Israel  (Alexander)  Blank,  was  a  Ukrainian  Jew  who  was  later  baptized  into  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church.  After  years  of  official  suppression,  this  fact  was  acknowledged  in  1991  in  the  Moscow 
weekly  Ogonyok.  See:  Jewish  Chronicle  (London),  July  1 6,  1991 .;  See  also:  Letter  by  L.  Horwitz  in  The  New  York 
Times,  Aug.  5,  1992,  which  cites  information  from  the  Russian  journal  "Native  Land  Archives.";  "Lenin's 
Lineage?'"Jewish,'  Claims  Moscow  News,"  Forward  (New  York  City),  Feb.  28,  1992,  pp.  1, 3.;  M. 

Checinski,  Jerusalem  Post  (weekly  international  edition),  Jan.  26,  1991,  p.  9. 


David  R.  Francis,  United  States  ambassador  in  Russia,  warned  in  a  January  1918  dispatch  to  Washington:  "The 
Bolshevik  leaders  here,  most  of  whom  are  Jews  and  90  percent  of  whom  are  returned  exiles,  care  little  for  Russia  or 
any  other  country  but  are  internationalists  and  they  are  trying  to  start  a  worldwide  social  revolution. "  See  David  R. 
Francis,  Russia  from  the  American  Embassy  (New  York:  1 921 ),  p.  21 4.  The  Netherlands'  ambassador  in  Russia, 
Oudendyke,  made  much  the  same  point  a  few  months  later:  "Unless  Bolshevism  is  nipped  in  the  bud  immediately,  it  is 
bound  to  spread  in  one  form  or  another  over  Europe  and  the  whole  world  as  it  is  organized  and  worked  by  Jews  who 
have  no  nationality,  and  whose  one  object  is  to  destroy  for  their  own  ends  the  existing  order  of  things. "  See  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States  -  1918-  Russia,  Vol.  1  (Washington,  DC:  1931),  pp.  678-679. 


"The  Bolshevik  Revolution, "  declared  a  leading  American  Jewish  community  paper  in  1 920,  "was  largely  the  product 
of  Jewish  thinking  [brains],  Jewish  discontent  [dissatisfaction],  Jewish  effort  to  reconstruct  [planning]  [whose  goal  is  to 
create  a  new  order  in  the  world.  What  was  performed  in  so  excellent  a  way  in  Russia,  thanks  to  Jewish  brains,  and 
because  of  Jewish  dissatisfaction,  and  by  Jewish  planning,  shall  also,  through  the  same  Jewish  mental  and  physical 
forces,  become  a  reality  all  over  the  world.]"  See  American  Hebrew  (New  York),  Sept.  1 920.  Quoted  in:  Nathan  Glazer 
and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Beyond  the  Melting  Pot  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  1963),  p.  268. 


"Anyone  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Cheka,"  wrote  Jewish  historian  Leonard  Schapiro,  "stood 
a  very  good  chance  of  finding  himself  confronted  with,  and  possibly  shot  by,  a  Jewish  investigator. "  In  Ukraine,  "Jews 
made  up  nearly  80  percent  of  the  rank-and-file  Cheka  agents, "  reports  W.  Bruce  Lincoln,  an  American  professor  of 
Russian  history.  See  The  Atlantic,  Sept.  1991,  p.  14.;  In  1919,  three-quarters  of  the  Cheka  staff  in  Kiev  were  Jews, 
who  were  careful  to  spare  fellow  Jews.  By  order,  the  Cheka  took  few  Jewish  hostages.  R.  Pipes,  The  Russian 
Revolution  (1990),  p.  824.;  Israeli  historian  Louis  Rapoport  also  confirms  the  dominant  role  played  by  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  secret  police  throughout  the  1920s  and  1930s.  L.  Rapoport,  Stalin's  War  Against  the  Jews  (New  York:  1990), 
pp.  30-31 , 43-45,  49-50. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  (Jewish)  Bolsheviks  murdered  up  to  60  million  ordinary  Russian  people,  who  were  mostly 
Christians  of  course.  Think  about  that.  Russian  professor  Igor  Bestuzhev-Lada,  writing  in  a  1988  issue  of  the  Moscow 
weekly  Nedelya,  suggested  that  during  the  Stalin  era  alone  (1935-1953),  as  many  as  50  million  people  were  killed, 
condemned  to  camps  from  which  they  never  emerged,  or  lost  their  lives  as  a  direct  result  of  the  brutal  "dekulakization" 
campaign  against  the  peasantry.  "Soviets  admit  Stalin  killed  50  million,"  The  Sunday  Times,  London,  April  17,  1988.; 
R.  J.  Rummel,  a  professor  of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  has  recently  calculated  that  61 .9  million 
people  were  systematically  killed  by  the  Soviet  Communist  regime  from  1917  to  1987.  R.  J.  Rummel,  Lethal  Politics: 
Soviet  Genocide  and  Mass  Murder  Since  19 17  (Transaction,  1990). 

The  above  is  taken  from  'The  Jewish  Role  in  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  and  Russia's  Early  Soviet  Regime'  by  Mark 
Weber,  The  Journal  of  Historical  Review,  Jan.-  Feb.  1994  (Vol.  14,  No.  1),  pages  4-22. 
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What  is  interesting  about  the  nobility  granted  on  25/7/1492*  to  Don  Abraham  Senior/Fernan  Perez  Coronel,  and  his 
descendants  male  and  female,  is  that  they  were  not  just  made  noble  but  made  noble  with  an  acknowledged  lineage  as 
'Hidalgo  de  solar  conocido'  {'Nobles  of  a  known  ancestral  home'',  that  is  'fiefdom'  in  the  feudal  sense),  which  is  nobility 
by  blood  from  time  immemorial  ('hidalgo  de  sangre),  rather  than  the  lower  form  of  nobility  by  privilege  ('hidalgo  de 
privilegio).  The  King  could  create  the  latter  but  not  the  former  ('El Rey puede  fazer  cavalleros  mas  non  fidalgos'-  'The 
King  can  create  knights  but  not  nobles).  This  method  of  enoblement  was  quite  exceptional  for  a  Jew  and  clearly  quite 
deliberate;  it  was  intended  to  recognize  an  existing  noble  lineage,  which  was  either  Don  Abraham's  lineage  (some 
Jews  had  been  granted  hidalgo  status  previously)  or  his  wife's  or  both.  See  Nikita  Harwich,  'Les  Cahiers  du  CRIAR, 
no.  21  -  Hommage  a  Alain  Milhou',  Miguel-Angel  Ladero  Quesada,  'Coronel,  1492:  De  la  Aristocracia  Judia  a  la 
Nobleza  Cristiana  en  La  Espana  de  Los  Reyes  Catolicos',  University  of  Rouen,  2003,  Book  I,  p.  44. 

*  'El  25  de  julio  de  1492,  segun  Carta  Ejecutoria  de  Hidalguia,  se  le  permitio  accede r  a  la  nobleza,  extendida  a  sus 
descendientes,  por  via  masculina  y  femenina. '  (sefardies.es,  http://sefardies.es/ficha  bioarafias.php?id=8408,  'Senior, 
Abraham',  accessed  23/4/2015). 

Don  Abraham  Senior's  first  wife,  Violante  de  Cabrera,  appears  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Bernard  I  de  Cabrera. 
Viscount  of  Cabrera  (a  descendant  of  El  Cid)  who  married  Leonor  de  Aguilar,  who,  given  the  dates,  was  presumably 
either  a  daughter  or  grand-daughter  of  Gonzalo  Yanez  (or  Eanes)  do  Vinhal  (correctly  d'Ovinhal  I  think)  y  Aguilar  (d 
1283),  1st  Lord  of  Aguilar  (Aguilar  de  la  Frontera.  near  Granada).  The  original  (that  is,  non-Jewish)  noble  Coronel 
family  ended  with  the  three  daughters  (Aldonza,  Mayor  and  Maria)  of  Alfonso  Fernandez  Coronel,  Lord  of  Aquilar  de 
la  Frontera,  who  was  executed  in  1353  by  King  Peter  the  Cruel  (1334-1369.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Aguilar  family  in 
the  male  line,  Alfonso  Fernandez  Coronel  had  inherited  the  Lordship  of  Aguilar  de  la  Frontera,  presumably  via  the 
marriage  of  his  grandfather  Fernando  Gonzalez  Coronel  to  Sancha  Infouez  de  Aguilar  (d  15  Oct  1322).  After  the 
execution  of  Alfonso  Fernandez  Coronel,  Lord  of  Aquilar  de  la  Frontera,  in  1353,  the  Lordship  of  Aquilar  passed  to 
Bernard  II  de  Cabrera  (executed  1364),  Viscount  of  Cabrera,  but  the  lordship  was  later  granted  by  King  Henry  II  to 
Gonzalez  Fernandez  de  Cordoba  in  1370  and  so  lost  to  the  Cabrera  family.  The  great-grandson  of  Bernard  II  de 
Cabrera,  Viscount  of  Cabrera,  was  Bernard  V  de  Cabrera  (d  1466),  Viscount  of  Cabrera.  He  had  a  son  called  Bernard 
(d  before  1467)  who  had  an  only  (illegitimate)  daughter,  Violante  de  Cabrera.  I  believe  that  this  Violante  de  Cabrera 
was  the  Violante  de  Cabrera  who  was  the  first  wife  of  Don  Abraham  Senior;  partly  because  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia 
(under  'Abraham  Senior')  says  that  Don  Abraham  was  a  close  relative  of  Andres  de  Cabrera,  1st  Marquis  of  Moya, 
and  he  used  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Cabrera,  Viscounts  of  Cabrera.  It  appears  to  be  likely  then  that  the  'solar 
conocido'  ('known  fiefdom)  on  which  Don  Abraham  Senior's  recognition  of  nobiltiy  was  based  was  the  de  jure  (by 
right)  potential  heirship  of  Violante  de  Cabrera  to  the  Lordship  of  Aguilar  de  la  Frontera. 

The  Viscountcv  of  Cabrera  eventually  passed  to  the  husband,  Luis  Enriquez  de  Giron  (1542-1572),  Duke  de  Medina 
de  Rioseco,  of  a  daughter,  Anna  de  Cabrera  (d  1585),  of  an  illegitimate  son.  Juan  de  Cabrera  (d  1520),  of  Juan  de 
Cabrera  (d  1474),  Viscount  of  Cabrera  (brother  of  the  Bernard  de  Cabrera  who  was  the  father  of  the  Violante  de 
Cabrera  who  I  believe  married  Don  Abraham  Senior/Fernan  Perez  Coronel).  On  this  basis  the  descendants  of  Don 
Abraham  Senior/Fernan  Perez  Coronel  and  Violante  de  Cabrera  were  not  excluded  by  her  illegitimacy  from  being 
potential  heirs  to  the  Viscountcy  of  Cabrera.  Thus  Cabrera  might  also  be  the  'solar  conocido'  ('known  ancestral  home) 
on  which  the  nobility  granted  to  Don  Abraham  Senior/Fernan  Perez  Coronel  was  based.  The  administrative  centre  of 
the  Viscountcy  of  Cabrera  was  at  Hostalric. 


Arms  of  Cabrera,  Viscounts  of  Cabrera,  (left)  and  arms  of  Andres  de  Cabrera,  1st  Marquis  of  Moya,  impaling  the  arms 
of  his  wife  (Bobadilla)  (right),  close  relative  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  according  to  the  Jewish  Encylopedia.  The  arms  of 
Andres  de  Cabrera  quarter  the  arms  of  Cabrera,  Viscounts  of  Cabrera.  'Cabra'  means  'goat'  in  Spanish. 
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Map  showing  the  location  of  the  historic  Viscountcy  of  Cabrera  in  relation  to  the  city  of  Barcelona,  Spain.  'A'  shows  the 
location  of  Cabrera  (Google  map  ref:  42.075878,  2.40701 9,  site  of  the  castle  of  Cabrera  from  which  the  family  took  its 
name),  near  Esquirol  (http://ca.wikipedia.org/wiki/L%27Esquirol);  'B'  shows  the  location  of  Hostalric,  the  administrative 
centre  of  the  Viscountcy.  The  scale  at  the  top  of  the  superimposed  map  is  18  km,  so  the  Viscounty  was  about  70  or  80 
km  by  about  30  km  in  area;  say  about  2100  to  2400  square  km.  The  Palace  of  the  Viscounts  was  at  Blanes  on  the 
coast  (now  the  centre  of  the  Costa  Brava)  but  this  is  now  a  ruin,  having  suffered  from  the  repeated  depredations  of 
war. 


Sierra  de  Cabrera  near  Esquirol. 
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Looking  from  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Cabrera  towards  Santuari  de  la  Mare  de  Deu  de  Cabrera,  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  distance. 


The  escarpment  from  the  air  with  the  Santuari  de  la  Mare  de  Deu  de  Cabrera  (Sanctuary  of  The  Mother  of  God  de 
Cabrera)  in  the  centre.  The  most  impregnable  site  in  the  world.  The  site  of  Cabrera  Castle  is  at  10  o'clock  from  the 
Sanctuary  directly  above  the  further  end  of  the  long  tilled  area  of  ground  to  the  left  of  the  Sanctuary. 
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The  view  from  the  ruins  of  Cabrera  Castle  at  Google  map  ref.  42.075878,  2.407019. 


A  view  of  the  Sierra  de  Cabrera  from  the  direction  of  Esquirol.  The  escarpment  on  which  the  Santuari  de  la  Mare  de 
Deu  de  Cabrera  (Sanctuary  of  The  Mother  of  God  de  Cabrera)  is  situated  is  to  the  left  of  the  bowl-like  depression  in 
the  middle  of  the  picture  (I  think  one  can  just  make  out  the  tower/spire  of  the  Sanctuary).  The  castle  is  on  the  top  of 
the  escaprment  just  above  where  the  shadow  begins  to  curve  downwards  to  the  left,  almost  directly  above  the  trunk  of 
the  right-hand  tree  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture. 
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The  Santuari  de  la  Mare  de  Deu  de  Cabrera  (Sanctuary  of  The  Mother  of  God  de  Cabrera).  To  get  to  the  castle  one 
would  go  towards  the  bottom  of  the  picture  from  the  Sanctuary. 


The  Santuari  de  la  Mare  de  Deu  de  Cabrera  (Sanctuary  of  The  Mother  of  God  de  Cabrera).  In  the  evening  sun. 
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The  Santuari  de  la  Mare  de  Deu  de  Cabrera  (Sanctuary  of  The  Mother  of  God  de  Cabrera).  A  frosty  day. 


The  Santuari  de  la  Mare  de  Deu  de  Cabrera  (Sanctuary  of  The  Mother  of  God  de  Cabrera).  Looking  from  the  castle 
towards  the  sanctuary. 
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The  Santuari  de  la  Mare  de  Deu  de  Cabrera  (Sanctuary  of  The  Mother  of  God  de  Cabrera).  Looking  from  the  castle 
towards  the  sanctuary. 
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Aguilar  de  la  Frontera  -  a  panorama  showing  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  top  right. 


A  closer  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle. 
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CIPHAF 

CENTRO  DE  INTERPRETA06N 

DEL  PAISAJE  Y  LA  HISTORIA 

DE  AGUILAR  OE  LA  FRONTERA 


An  artist's  impression  of  the  castle  before  it  was  destroyed  by  King  Peter  the  Cruel  in  1353  -  by  El  Centro  de 
Interpretacion  del  Paisaje  y  la  Historia  de  Aguilar  de  la  Frontera  (CIPHAF). 


The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Aguilar  de  la  Frontera  in  1839. 

Don  Abraham  Senior's  conversion  to  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  superficial:  'Desde  o  dia  seguinte  ao  seu 
batismo,  suas  altezas  sairam  e  eles  foram  para  a  sinagoga  secretamente,  para  orar  com  outros  judeus. '  ( 'The  day 
after  their  baptism,  Their  Highnesses  came  out  and  they  went  to  the  synagogue  secretly  to  pray  with  other  Jews. ') 
(Martin  Montes  de  Oca,  1556,  citado  em  Eugenio  Asensio,  Delia  Luisa  Lopez  De  Leon  Fray  Luis  de  Quevedo  e  hum 
outros  estudos  da  Universidade  de  Salamanca,  2005,  ISBN  8478008462,  p.  56). 
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'The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain'  (1889)  by  Emilio  Sala  Frances,  Museo  de  Bellas  Artes  de  Granada.  The 
Jewish  man  is  either  Don  Isaac  Abravanel  or  Don  Abraham  Senior.  This  is  the  moment  when  Torquemada,  head  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  told  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  that  to  accept  the  money  that  the  Jews  had  offered  to  reverse  the 
decree  of  expulsion  would  be  like  Judas  accepting  the  30  pieces  of  silver.  According  to  'Nassau  William  Senior'  by  S. 
Leon  Levy,  p.  202,  'Attended  by  a  retinue  of  thirty  mules ,  the  aged  Abraham  Senior  hastened  to  the  palace  of 
Alhambra  from  which  that  infamous  edict  had  been  issued  in  order  to  implore  the  Spanish  monarchs  for  its  revocation. 
Associated  with  him  were  his  brother-in-law,  Meir,  who  happened  to  be  the  King's  secretary,  and  Abrabanel  -  both  of 
who  had  rendered  invalubale  services  to  their  country,  the  latter  having  also  loaned  their  Majesties  1,500,000 
maravedis  for  financing  the  late  war.  'Thrice  on  my  knees  I  besought  the  King',  states  Abrabanel  himself  in  the  preface 
to  his  commentary  on  Kings.  'But...  the  King  declared  he  would  not  revoke  the  edict  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Jews.  The 
Queen  at  his  right  hand  opposed  it. " 
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'Triptych  of  the  Birth  of  Christ'  -  a  Flemish  tapestry  (205  x  273  cm)  given  by  Don  Abraham  Senior  to 
Queen  Isabella  of  Castile  in  1492  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity;  the  oldest  tapistry  in  the 
Spanish  royal  collection  (Royal  Palace  of  La  Granja  de  San  lldefonso,  Segovia.) 


In  the  decades  and  centuries  following  the  expulsion,  branches  of  the  family  emigrated  to  Amsterdam,  Hamburg, 

Brazil  (Recife,  Pernambuco),  Curacao,  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  usually  via  Portugal,  where  some  remained; 
this  was  often  to  escape  the  Inquisition  (Sephardic  Jews  provided  the  impetus  for  the  development  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  Barbados,  which  by  1660  generated  more  trade  than  all  other  English  colonies  combined).  Many  of  these 
branches  reverted  to  Judaism  and  re-adopted  the  Senior  name  (or  the  name  Senior-Coronel)  when  it  was  safe  to  do 
so.  Many  were  crypto-Jews,  that  is  people  who  were  officially  and  outwardly  Catholic  but  who  retained  their  Jewish 
faith  and  observed  Jewish  religious  practices  in  secret.  It  was  a  common  (and  necessary)  practice  for  crypto-Jews  to 
have  one  or  more  aliases,  which  were  often  retained  even  after  they  had  settled  in  places  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Inquisition.  Other  branches  of  the  family  remained  Catholic  and  inter-married  with  non-Jewish  or  non-Converso 
families;  some  abandoned  the  name  Coronel.  Amongst  Don  Abraham's  direct  male-line  Catholic  descendants  in 
Portugal  are  the  Counts  and  Marquises  of  Penafiel  (formerly  of  the  Palace  of  Penafiel,  Lisbon  and  the  Palace  of 
Correio-Mor,  Loures,  nr.  Lisbon,  and  feudal  lords  of  Penafiel,  near  Porto),  which  title  later  passed  through  an  heiress, 
the  first  Marchesa,  to  the  Gomes  family,  Brazilian  diplomats,  who  adopted  the  family  name  of  da  Mata  de  Sousa 
Coutinho  (the  family  changed  its  name  from  Coronel  to  da  Mata  Coronel,  then  to  da  Mata,  and  later  added  de  Sousa 
Coutinho  via  marriage  (de  Sousa  de  Arronches  being  the  surname  of  an  illegitimate  branch  of  Portuguese  royal  family 
descended  from  Alfonso  III  (1210-1279)  and  Coutinho  being  the  surname  of  the  Counts  of  Marialva,  Marshals  of 
Portugal,  themselves  descended  from  Alfonso  Sanches,  illegitimate  son  of  Denis  'the  Farmer'  (1269-1325),  King  of 
Portugal). 
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Arms  of  the  Marquises  of  Penafiel  -  Quarterly,  1st,  da  Mata  (or,  three  bushes  vert  flowering  of  the  field);  2nd  and  3rd, 
de  Sousa  de  Arronches  (Portugal  ancient  quartered  with  de  Sousa);  4th,  Coutinho.  The  Templar  cross  in  chief  of  the 
da  Mata  arms  denotes  membership  of  the  Knights  of  Christ  (formerly  the  Knights  Templar).  A  unique  coat  of  arms, 
being  the  arms  of  a  Jewish  family,  quartered  with  the  arms  of  a  royal  house  (Portugal)  and  bearing  the  device  of  the 
Knights  Templar.  The  right-hand  picture  is  of  the  arms  over  the  main  gate  of  the  Palace  of  Penafiel,  Lisbon. 

Other  female-line  descendants  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  include  the  Marquises  of  Rodes  and  Counts  of  Lichtervelde  of 
the  Chateau  de  la  Follie,  Ecaussinnes-d’Enghien,  Belgium. 


Chateau  de  la  Follie,  Ecaussinnes-d’Enghien,  Belgium 
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Descent  of  Joseph  Senior  Saraiva  of  Barbados  (d  1694)  from  Don  Abraham  Senior  of  Castile: 


•  Don  Abraham  Senior/Fernao  Perez  Coronel  of  Castile  (1410/12-1493),  lived  at  Segovia,  near  Madrid  m  (1) 
Dona  Violante  de  Cabrera  (near  relative,  according  to  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  of  Andres  de  Cabrera 
(1430-1511),  1st  Marquis  of  Moya*)  and  (2)  Dona  Maria  Sanches  del  Rio  and  had  issue  an  eldest  son; 

•  Juan  ('Joao')  Perez  Coronel  (d  about  1504/5),  lived  at  Segovia,  described  as  a  'Knight  of  Philip  I  in  France' m 
Cataline  del  Rio  and  had  issue  an  eldest  son; 

•  Inigo  Lopez  Coronel  (b  about  1490),  born  in  Segovia  m  not  known  and  had  issue  a  second  son; 

•  Francisco  Coronel,  lived  at  Salvaterra,  Spain,  served  in  the  army  of  Flanders  m  not  known  and  had  issue  a 
second  son; 

•  Antonio  Coronel  (b  c  1523),  moved  to  Moncao,  Portugal  in  1588  m  (about  1548)  Isabel  Dias  (b  about  1527) 
and  had  issue  a  second  son; 

•  Heitor  Coronel  (b  about  1549)  m  (about  1574)  unknown  Saraiva  (b  about  1553)  and  had  issue  an  eldest  son; 

•  Antonio  Saraiva  Coronel  of  Hamburg  (d  1665)  m  Ester  de  Joao  Ramires  and  had  issue; 

•  Joseph  Senior  Saraiva  (d  1694  Barbados),  possible  father  or  grandfather  of  (Moses)  Aaron  Senior  (b  1690/1) 

*Referred  to  as  'el  converso  Andres  Cabrera'  in  the  testament  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile  (Luis  Suarez  Fernandez, 
'Analisis  del  Testamento  de  Isabel  la  Catolica',  p.  86,  'Cuadernos  de  Historia  Moderna',  No.  13,  Madrid,  1992). 
Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French  (1826-1920),  wife  of  the  Emperor,  Napoleon  III  (1808-1873),  was  the  daughter  of 
Don  Cipriano  de  Palafox  y  Portocarrero  (1785-1839),  17th  Marquis  of  Moya.  The  title  is  now  held  by  Cayetana  Fitz- 
James  Stuart,  18th  Duchess  of  Alba.  The  death  of  her  only  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  in  action  against  the  Zulus  in 
1879  prevented  her  Jewish  blood  from  gracing  the  throne  of  France.  Violante  de  Cabrera  may  have  been  Violante, 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Bernardo  de  Cabrera,  son  of  Bernardo  de  Cabrera,  Viscount  of  Cabrera  (d  14/5/1466)  (see 
here  also). 


Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French. 


See  Jose  Amador  de  los  Rios,  'Estudios  historicos,  politicos  y  literarios  sobre  los  Judios  de  Espaha',  p  445;  Jose 
Amador  de  los  Rios,  'Historia  social,  politica  y  religiosa  de  los  judios  de  Espaha  y  Portugal',  iii,  p  279-296;  Kayserling, 
'Geschichte  derJuden  in  Portugal',  p  83  &  102,  and  also  the  pedigree  prepared  by  the  Portuguese  historian,  Luis  de 
Bivar  Pimentel  Guerra,  in  1976. 

Other  prominent  members  of  the  Senior/Coronel  family  (with  a  proven  link  unless  otherwise  stated)  in  Europe  and  the 
United  Kingdom  include: 

Don  Abraham’s  son-in-law,  Meir  Melamed  (who  became  Fernando  Nunez  Coronel  in  1492),  was  the  King’s  Secretary 
and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Council. 

Meir  Melamed's  great-great-grandson,  Samuel  Pallache  (cl 550-1 61 6),  the  'Pirate  Rabbi',  though  he  also  signed  his 
name  as  'Palacio'  or  'Palatio',  son  of  Isaac  Pallache  of  Fez,  Morocco,  son  of  Pedro  de  Palacios  (Pallache)  and  Felipa 
Barbosa,  son  of  Samuel  ben  Meir  del  Judeo  del  Palacios  (which,  I  guess,  means  'Jew  of  the  Palace'),  son  of  Meir 
Melamed,  King's  Secretary  and  member  of  the  Royal  Council  (of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile),  who 
married  Reina  Coronel/Senior,  daughter  of  Don  Abraham  Senior/Fernan  Perez  Coronel  (according  to  unverified 
information  from  qeni.com).  He  was  born  in  Fez,  Morocco,  but  later  lived  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  a 
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merchant,  envoy,  spy  (and  double  agent)  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  also  a  pirate  against  Spain  (with  licence  from 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau).  He  was  therefore  a  Barbary  Pirate.  See  Edward  Kritzler's  'Jewish  Pirates  of  the 
Caribbean',  2008.  In  1610  he  (a  Jew)  negotiated  the  first  treaty  (against  Spain)  between  a  Christian  country  (Holland) 
and  a  Muslim  one  (Morocco).  He  also  founded  (or  appears  to  have  founded)  the  first  synagogue  in  Amsterdam. 
Wikipedia  has  a  page  on  the  Pallache  family.  See  also  Mercedes  Garcia-Arenal  and  Gerard  Wiegers,  'A  Man  of  Three 
Worlds:  Samuel  Pallache ,  a  Moroccan  Jew  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  Europe',  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  2007. 
A  review  of  this  book  by  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  says:  'Samuel  Pallache  has  gone  down  in  history  as  an 
honorable  figure,  a  slightly  less  successful  version  of  Disraeli's  Jewish  hero  Sidonia...  This  fascinating  little  book, 
however,  based  on  research  in  the  Dutch,  Belgian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  archives,  reveals  a  very  different  sort  of 
man  -  a  ruthless  adventurer,  whose  duplicity  was  only  matched  by  his  audacity.'  In  1614,  Samuel  Pallache  was  driven 
by  a  storm  to  take  refuge  at  Plymouth  (England)  while  sailing  three  captured  Spanish  ships  to  Holland.  He  was 
arrested  and  tried  on  a  charge  of  piracy  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  but  released  because  he  carried 
a  letter  from  King  James  I  granting  him  free  passage.  He  was  granted  an  audience  with  King  James  I  at  this  time. 
When  Samuel  Pallache  died  in  1616,  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  personally  led  his  funeral  cortege.  He  is  buried  in  the 
Ouderkerk  aan  den  Amstel  cemetery.  The  coat  of  arms  on  his  gravestone  is  the  Lion  of  Judah  surmounted  by  a 
crown. 


'Man  in  Oriental  Costume'  by  Rembrandt  ca.  1 633- 
1634,  thought  to  be  Samuel  Pallache  (according  to 
the  Wikipedia  article  on  him)  -  merchant,  envoy, 
double  agent,  Barbary  pirate  and  a  Senior/Coronel 
descendant  (it  must  have  been  painted 
posthumously  given  that  Pallache  died  in  1616,  but 
possibly  it  is  one  of  Samuel  Pallache's  sons).  The 
lower  part  of  the  painting  is  unfinished. 


'Le  Chevalier  Francois  de  Hadoque'  { possibly  also  by 
Rembrandt),  called  'Sir  Francis  Haddock'  in  English  editions, 
ancestor  of  Captain  Haddock  and  also  a  pirate.  There  is  a 
definite  resemblance...  See  the  Tintin  adventures,  'The  Secret 
of  the  Unicorn'  and  'Red  Rack  ham's  Treasure Pirate?  Tick. 
Bearded?  Tick.  17th  century?  Tick.  From  the  Low  Countries? 
Tick. 
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I  said  'pirate  rabbi',  not  'pirate  rabbit'! 


'Billions  of  blue  blistering  barnacles!'  -  Captain  Haddock  in 
action  (fortified  by  whisky). 


Samuel  Pallache,  an  illustration  from  'Segula',  a  Jewish  history  magazine,  June  2016.  The  piece  of  paper  he  is  holding 
says  'Samuel  Pallache  -  Rabbi,  Captain,  Merchant,  Diplomat,  Spy,  Pirate'. 
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'Spanish  engagement  with  Barbary  pirates',  Andries  van  Eertvelt  (1590-1652),  National  Maritime  Museum. 


'Pirate  ship  by  moonlight  If  by  Auli  De. 


A  Jewish  skull  and  crossbones. 
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'And  while  they  slept ,  silently  across  the  moon  there  sailed  a  ship...'  -  Sailing  forever,  Peter  Pan's  pirate  ship. 

In  1493  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronel  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  of  discovery  and  was  appointed 
‘Lord  High  Constable  of  the  Indies’.  He  was  godfather  to  the  first  native  Indian  to  be  brought  back  to  Spain  and 
baptized  -  Pedro,  who  was  baptized  on  29  Jul  1496  at  the  Royal  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria  de  Guadalupe.  Guadalupe, 
Spain. 

Maria  Coronel,  a  grand-daughter  of  Don  Abraham  Senior,  was  the  second  wife  of  (and  mother  of  the  two  sons  of) 
Juan  Bravo  (x  1521),  the  popular  Spanish  hero  who  led  a  revolt  against  the  Emperor,  Charles  V,  the  War  of  the 
Communities  (1520-22),  the  first  popular  revolution  in  history,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  most  distinguished  family 
in  Spain,  the  Mendoza  family,  Dukes  of  Infantado  (his  mother  was  Marfa  de  Mendoza,  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Monteagudo). 
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Statue  of  Juan  Bravo  (x  1521)  in  Segovia 


Maria  Coronel  married,  secondly,  Fadrique  de  Solis  and  had  issue  and  the  family  chapel  is  therefore  often  called  the 
Coronel-Solis  Chapel  (Chapel  of  the  Descent  (Capilla  del  Descendimiento),  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria  del  Parral, 
Segovia).  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  family  of  Isabel  de  Solis,  a  beautful  maiden  who  was  captured  by  the  Moors  in 
1470.  Abu  l-Hasan  Ali,  the  King  of  Granada,  fell  in  love  with  her  and  made  her  his  Queen.  The  Segovia  de  Solis  family 
into  which  Maria  Coronel  married  certainly  used  the  same  coat  of  arms  as  the  noble  de  Solis  family.  She  was  known 
amongst  the  Moors  as  Zoraya  ('The  Star  of  the  Morning').  A  Jewish  de  Solis  family  later  became  prominent  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  family  is  descended  from  the  family  of  Isabel  de  Solis. 


Isabel  de  Solis,  The  Star  of  the  Morning. 


Diego  Lafnez  (1512-1565),  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (i.e.  The  Jesuits),  along  with  Ignatius 
of  Loyola  (born  Inigo  Lopez  de  Loyola),  a  Spaniard  of  Basque  origin,  Francisco  Xavier  from  Navarre  (modern  Spain), 
Alfonso  Salmeron,  Nicolas  Bobadilla  from  Spain,  Peter  Faber  from  Savoy  and  Simao  Rodrigues  from  Portugal,  may 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Coronel  family.  'The  Jesuit  Order  As  a  Synagogue  of  Jews:  Jesuits  of  Jewish  Ancestry 
and  Purity-Of-Blood  Laws  in  the  Early  Society  of  Jesus',  2009,  by  Robert  A.  Maryks  states  (p.  58):  'There  [Almazan], 
Loyola  and  Favre  encountered,  among  others,  Diego's  two  younger  brothers,  Marcos  and  Cristobal,  who  would  later 
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enter  the  Society.  Perhaps  at  those  occasions  they  also  met  Diego's  sister,  Maria  Co  rone  I,  who  later  married  Juan 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza  -  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  family  [sic]  in  Castile  -  and  bore  him  two  sons  who 
would  follow  their  uncle  Diego's  vocation  in  the  Society.'  In  other  words,  Diego  Lamez's  surname  was  Coronel  (derived 
from  his  paternal  grandmother,  Dona  Violante  Gertrudis  Coronel,  buried  in  1524  in  the  Lainez  chapel  in  the  Church  of 

Our  Lady  of  the  Bell  Tower,  Almazan  -  using  the  surname  of  a  rich  or  noble  ancestor  was  common  at  that  time).  It  is 
accepted  that  he  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Converso  Jews  and  the  only  family  of  Converso  Jews  with  the 
surname  Coronel  were  the  family  of  Don  Abraham  Senior.  He  was  the  second  Superior-General  of  the  Jesuits  ('Black 
Pope'  -  the  secret  head  of  the  Illuminati  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  world,  according  to  some  theories), 
following  Ignatius  Loyola.  He  declined  the  office  of  Pope  on  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  IV  in  1559. 


Diego  Lainez  (1512-1565) 


Ceremony  at  the  statue  of  Diego  Lainez  in  his  birthplace  of  Almazan 
(Soria,  Spain)  in  2012,  marking  the  500th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 


In  1497  Nicolao  Coronel.  a  physician  to  the  royal  family,  accompanied  Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain  (and  eldest  sister  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Henry  VIII),  to  Portugal  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  to  King  Manuel  I  of  Portugal.  He  became  physician  to  the  Portuguese  royal  family  and  his 
descendants  were  made  ‘Nobles  of  the  Royal  Household’  (‘Fidalgo  da  Casa  Real’). 

His  son,  Joao  Coronel.  may  have  been  the  ‘Mestre  Joao’  (‘Master  John’)  who  accompanied  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  on 
his  voyage  of  1500  and  who  wrote  the  famous  letter  to  King  Manuel  I  concerning  the  discovery  of  Brazil 
(en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Joao_Faras  and  pt.wikipedia.org/wiki/Carta_do_Mestre_Joao).  This  possible  identification  has 
not  been  made  before  today  (18/9/2013).  ‘Mestre  Joao’  has  not  been  positively  identified  but  he  (1)  described  himself 
as  a  physician  to  King  Manuel  I,  (2)  was  almost  certainly  a  converted  Sephardic  Jew  who  had  recently  arrived  in 
Portugal  from  Spain  (we  know  this  from  his  preference  for  writing  in  Spanish)  and  (3)  signed  himself  ‘Johannes 
Emeneslau’  (which  looks  to  me  like  a  mis-reading  or  ‘mis-combining’  of  initials  or  abbreviations  appearing  after  his 
name).  Joao,  son  of  Nicolao  Coronel,  was  (1)  son  of  a  physician  to  King  Manuel  I  (and  so  may  well  have  been  a 
physician  himself  -  and  worked  in  the  royal  household),  (2)  a  converted  Sephardic  Jew  recently  arrived  from  Spain  (in 
1497)  and  (3)  known  as  ‘Joao  de  Leao’.  Of  course,  thousands  of  Jews  went  from  Spain  to  Portugal  in  or  after  1492  but 
how  many  were  called  Joao  and,  of  those  called  Joao,  how  many  were  in  the  royal  household?  So  ‘Joao  de  Leao’ 
looks  like  a  very  good  candidate.  The  expedition  of  1500  was  to  India  (Calicut),  where  the  expedition  went  after  the 
discovery  of  Brazil,  so  if  ‘Mestre  Joao’  is  in  fact  ‘Joao  de  Leao’  this  would  mean  that  two  members  of  the  Coronel 
family  took  part  in  famous  voyages  of  discovery;  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronel  with  Columbus  in  1493  and  Joao  de  Leao 
with  Cabral  in  1500;  that  is,  one  to  the  West  and  one  to  the  East;  something  which,  to  my  knowledge,  no  other  family 
has  done. 

Louis  Nunez  Coronel  (d.  1531)  was  born  in  Segovia  in  the  mid  to  late  fifteenth  century  and  was  a  scientist  and 
theologian.  He  became  a  Professor  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  was  the  author  of  ‘Tractatus  de  Formatzione 
Syllogismorum’  (1507)  and  ‘Physicae  Perscrutationes’  (1511),  works  on  mechanics.  He  was  a  friend  and  ally  of 
Erasmus  and,  from  1 51 9,  a  confessor  and  councillor  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  V  (“Coronel,  Luis  Nunez”, 
Complete  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Biography,  2008,  Encyclopedia.com,  29  July  2013).  He  became  Secretary  to  Alonso 
Manrique,  Archbishop  of  Seville  and  Inquisitor-General  of  Spain,  and  later  held  a  position  at  the  Abbey  of  San  Isodoro 
of  Leon. 
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His  brother,  Antonio  Nunez  Coronel.  also  a  Professor  at  the  University  of  Paris,  was  the  author  of  important  works 
on  logic,  including  'Questiones  logice,  secundum  viam  realium  et  nominalium,  una  cum  textus  [Porhyrii]  explanations', 
(Paris,  1509),  'Expositio  super  libros  posteriorum  Aristotelis'  (Paris,  1510),  'Duplex  Tractatus  Terminorum'  (Paris, 
1511),  'Prima  pars  Rosarii...  in  qua  De  propositione  multa  notanda.  De  materiis  propositionum.  De  contradictoriis  in 
obliquis.  De  conditionatis  et  conversionibus  ex  libro  consequentiarum  eiusdem  assumptis.  De  modalibus.  De 
propositionibus  de  futuro  contingenti  et  de  modo  arguendi  ab  affirmativa  ad  negativam  (Paris,  1 51 2),  'Secunda  pars 
Rosarii  log  ices...  confine  ns  septem  capitula,  primum  de  suppositionibus,  secundum  de  gene  ri bus  suppositionum, 
tedium  de  relatavis,  quartum  de  regulis  suppositionum,  quintum  de  ascensu  et  descensu,  sextum  de  ampliationibus, 
septimum  de  appellationibus'  ( Paris,  1512),  'Tractatus  Syllogismorum'  ( Paris,  1517).  According  to  Wikipedia  (under 
'John  Major',  accessed  24/1/2014)  he  taught  both  John  Calvin  (see  Parker  T.  H.  L.,  'John  Calvin:  A  Biography', 
Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  2007,  p.  28)  and  (probably)  Ignatius  Loyola  at  the  College  de  Montaigu  (University  of 
Paris),  two  of  the  most  important  figures  of  the  Reformation/Counter-Reformation  and  thus  in  European  and  world 
history.  Under  the  leadership  and  tutelage  of  John  Major  (or  Mairf  (1467-1550),  Antonio  Coronel  was  part  of  that 
'brilliant  and  diverse  group  of  men'  of  the  University  of  Paris  (Ashworth  E.  J.,  'Language  and  Logic  in  the  Post- 
Medieval  Period',  Springer,  1974,  p.  7)  who  were  the  fount  of  human  rights  law,  including  the  rights  to  liberty  and 
property  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  America.  From  1 51 9  he  was,  with  his  brother  (Louis  Nunez  Coronel  above),  a 
confessor  and  councillor  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Paul  Nunez  Coronel  (d.  1534),  who  converted  to  Christianity,  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca  and  was  a  co-author  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  for  the  first  polyglot  (multi-lingual)  Bible, 
the  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible  of  1514-17  (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Complutensian_Polyglot),  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  King  James  Bible,  'the  most  influential  version  of  the  most  influential  book  in  the  world,  in  what  is  now  its  most 
influential  language'. 
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Another  branch  of  the  Coronel  family  in  the  female  line  (the  d’Evora  e  Veiga  family)  became  Marquises  of  Sao  Payo 
in  Portugal.  They  were  also  enormously  wealthy  and  were  ancestors,  in  the  female  line,  of  the  Marquises  of  Rodes 
and  Counts  of  Lichtervelde  in  Belgium.  They  also  remained  Catholic.  A  member  of  this  branch,  Maria  Rodrigues  de 
Evora  (1608-1644),  married  Charles  Rym,  Baron  of  Bellem.  Their  great-granddaughter  and  heiress,  Marie  Anne 
Therese  Rym,  Baroness  of  Bellem  (1707-17  Aug  1738),  married  Louis  Frangois  de  Montmorency,  Prince  of 
Montmorency,  Count  of  Logny  (d  1736),  who  are  ancestors  of  the  current  6th  in  line  to  the  throne  of  France,  Prince 
Charles-Louis  Henri  Foulques  Benoit  Elzear  Jean  Marie  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Chartres  (b.  28  July  1972),  as  follows: 

Don  Abraham  Senior/Fernao  Peres  Coronel  of  Segovia,  Castile  (1410/12-1493)  =  (1)  Dona  Violante  de  Cabrera, 

(2)  Dona  Maria  Sanches  del  Rio 

Tomas  da  Veiga  (1414-1513)  =  Constanga  Coronel 

Rodrigo  da  Veiga  (Medico  de  King  Manuel  I  of  Portugal)  =  Juliana  de  Meneses 

Manuel  Rodrigues  de  Evora,  Consul  de  Antuerpia  (Antwerp),  Burgues  de  Colonia  (1578)  =  Catarina  Lopes  de 
Elvas 

Simao  Rodrigues  de  Evora,  Baron  of  Rodes  (purchased  in  1606  from  King  Henry  IV  of  France  -  'Genealogie  de  la 
Famille  de  Coloma',  p.  173)  =  D.  Ana  Ximenes  de  Aragao* 

Charles  Rym/Rhym/Rijn,  Baron  of  Bellem  (Bellem  means  Bethlehem)  =  Maria  Rodrigues  de  Evora  (1608-1644), 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michel,  Ghent  where  her  blazon  can  be  seen  as  follows:  Rodriguez  de  Evora,  Meneses, 
Lopez,  Villalobes  impaling  Ximenes,  De  Vega,  Rodriguez,  Lopez 

Jean  Frangois  Rym,  Baron  of  Bellem  =  Marie  Anne  Therese  de  Hane 

Charles  Frangois  Rym,  Baron  of  Bellem  =  Anne  Marie  Ferdinandine  van  den  Eeckoute,  Vrouwe  van  Grimberghe 
Louis  Frangois  de  Montmorency,  Prince  de  Montmorency,  Comte  de  Logny,  Vicomte  de  Roulers  ('Premier  Baron 
Chretien' (Premier  Christian  Baron  of  France)  -  'Genealogie  de  la  Famille  de  Coloma',  p.  160),  d.  25  Jun/Jul  1736*  = 

Marie  Anne  Therese  Rym,  Baronne  de  Bellem  (1707-17  Aug  1738)**.  in  effect  'Mary,  Lady  of  Bethlehem' 
Charles-Frangois  de  Broglie,  Comte  de  Broglie,  Marquis  de  Ruffec  b.  20  Aug  1719  d.  16  Aug  1781  =  Louise 
Augustine  de  Montmorency,  Dame  de  Canchy  b.  3  Jan  1735  d.  14  Jan  1817 

Alexis  Bruno  Etienne  de  Vasse,  Marquis  de  Vasse  b.  20  Apr  1753  d.  27  May  1820  =  Louise  Auguste  Charlotte  de 
Broglie  b.  25  Aug  1 760  d.  21  Oct  1 827 

Lidwin  de  Croix.  Marquis  de  Croix  et  d'Heuchin  b.  1 5  Oct  1 760  d.  1 0  Apr  1 832  =  Augustine  Eugenie  Victoire  de 
Vasse  b.  21  Oct  1787  d.  8  Feb  1847 

Comte  Charles  de  Croix  b.  11  Apr  1807  d.  17  Oct  1863  =  Marie  Stephanie  (Amelie)  de  Tournon-Simiane  b.  1  Mar 
1817  d.  2  Sep  1898 

Gustave,  Prince  de  Crov  b.  19  May  1845  d.  3  Sep  1889  =  Louise  de  Croix  b.  28  Mar  1842  d.  5  May  1916*** 

Comte  Elzear  de  Sabran-Ponteves  b.  17  Feb  1865  d.  20  Nov  1940  =  Constance,  Princesse  de  Croy  b.  15  Apr  1876 
d.  10  Oct  1943 

Foulques  de  Sabran-Ponteves,  7th  Due  de  Sabran  b.  11  Feb  1908  d.  5  Oct  1973  =  Roselyne  Manca-Amat  de 
Vallombrosa  b.  19  Sep  1910  d.  21  Aug  1988 

Jacques,  Prince  d'Orleans,  Due  d'Orleans  b.  25  Jun  1941  =  Gersende  de  Sabran-Ponteves  b.  29  Jul  1942 
Prince  Charles-Louis  Henri  Foulques  Benoft  Elzear  Jean  Marie  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Chartres  (b.  28  July  1972)  = 

lleana  Manos  (b.  22  September  1971) 
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'The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds'  (1601)  by  Otto  van  Veen  (Collection  of  the  Maaadenhuis  Museum.  Antwerpen),  who 
taught  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  Simao  Rodrigues  de  Evora  (1560-1618).  Baron  of  Rodes.  great-great-grandson  of  Don 
Abraham  Senior,  is  shown  in  the  left-hand  panel.  I  assume  that  the  lady  kneeling  in  the  right-hand  panel  is  his  wife, 
Dona  Ana  Ximenes  de  Aragao.  The  little  girl  on  the  right  is  their  daughter,  Gracia  Rodrigues  de  Evora  (d.  1660), 
mother  of  Lopez-Maria  Rodriguez  d'Evora  v  Vega  (died  4  October  1697),  1st  Marquis  of  Rodes  (see  here  also).  His 
daughter,  Maria  Louisa  Lopez  Rodriguez  de  Evora  v  Vega,  married  Inigo  Lamoral  (d.  1713),  Count  of  Thurn  and 
Taxis,  brother  of  Euaen  Alexander  Franz  (1652-1714).  1st  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  (some  sources  say  they  were  not 
married  but  had  an  illegitimate  child). 

The  symbolism  in  the  painting  is  worth  considering.  The  central  panel  is  a  commonplace  depiction  of  a  well-known 
theme;  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds.  The  left  and  right  panels  are  odd  to  say  the  least.  They  depict  Simao 
Rodrigues  de  Evora  (1560-1618),  Baron  of  Rodes,  who  commissioned  the  painting,  and  his  wife  and  children. 
Depicting  the  patron  and  his  family  in  a  commissioned  work  was  a  common  thing,  but  there  are  two  other  figures 
shown  and  they  require  consideration.  Who  are  they,  why  are  they  there  and  what  are  they  doing?  Most  obviously, 
they  are  saints  associated  with  the  event  being  depicted  in  the  main  panel.  The  most  likely  candidates  are  Saint 
Joachim  and  Saint  Anne,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  left-hand  panel,  the  position  of  Saint  Joachim's  right 
hand  is  interesting.  It  is  behind  Simao  Rodrigues  de  Evora  in  a  position  which  a  person  uses  to,  as  it  were,  shepherd 
or  guide  a  person  or  people  into  a  group.  It  is  a  gesture  of  inclusion  indicating  acceptance  into  (and  thus  membership 
of)  some  group.  In  this  case  the  group  can  only  be  the  Holy  Family.  The  right-hand  panel  is  even  stranger.  Saint  Anne 
is  depicted  with  her  arms  around  a  mother  and  child  and  the  mother  and  child  associated  with  Saint  Anne  are 
obviously  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jesus.  But  they  are  depicted  behind  Dona  Ana  Ximenes  de  Aragao  and  her  daughter. 
This  is,  I  would  have  thought,  very  unusual.  It  must  surely  have  been  considered  blasphemous  to  depict  members  of 
the  Holy  Family  behind  and  partially  obscured  by  depictions  of  living  individuals,  because  showing  one  person  in  front 
of  another  implies  that  the  person  in  front  is  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Not  even  Kings  or  Emperors  did  this. 

Halos.  Yes.  Being  crowned  by  angels.  Yes.  Standing  in  front  of  the  Holy  Family.  No,  not  even  Napoleon  did  that.  The 
hidden  message  in  the  painting  would  therefore  appear  to  be  quite  extraordinary;  it  is  that  not  only  are  the  de  Evora 
family  members  of  the  Holy  Family  but  that  they  are  more  important  than  the  Virgin  and  Child.  There  may  be  a 
different  message  (or  I  may  be  over-egging  the  pudding)  but,  if  so,  I  cannot  see  it;  the  two  saints  are  clearly  shown  in 
the  panels  in  those  positions  and  using  those  gestures  for  a  reason. 
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Church  of  St.  Anne,  Bottelare. Funeral  hatchment  of  Lopez  Marie 
Rodriguez  de  Evora,  Baron  of  Berleghem,  who  : 
died  unmarried  in  August  1735.  He  was  the  son 
of  Lopez-Maria  Rodriguez  d'Evora  y  Vega, 

1st  Marquis  of  Rodes  (d.  1690).  The 
hatchment  shows  that  the  family  were 
fully  aware  of  their  Coronel  descent 
at  that  time. 


The  arms  in  the  centre  are 
De  Vega  with  an  escutcheon 
of  Rodriguez  de  Evora. 


Graf-En  Gedenkschriften 
der  Provincie  Oost-  Vlaenderen 
Inscriptions  Funeraires  et  Monumentales 
de  la  Province  de  Flandre-Oreintale. 


‘Descent  of  Dona  Ana  Ximenes  de  Aragao  from  Hugh  Capet  (c.  941-996),  King  of  France  (a  7th  generation 
descendant  of  Charlemagne): 

Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France  b.  c.  941  =  Adelaide  d'Aquitaine  b.  c.  945 
Robert  II  the  Pious,  King  of  France  b.  27.03.972  =  Constance  d'  Arles  b.  c.  986 
Robert  I  'le  Vieux',  Duke  of  Burgundy  b.  c.  1011  =  Helie  de  Semur  b.  c.  1015 
Henry,  Duke  of  Burgundy  b.  1035  =  Beatriz  (?)  de  Barcelona  b.  c.  1035 

Henry  of  Burgundy,  Count  of  Portugal  b.  1 069  (father  of  Alfonso  I,  the  first  King  of  Portugal)  =  Teresa  de  Leon  b.  c. 
1080 

Bermudo  Perez  de  Traba  b.  c.  1080  =  Urraca  Henriques,  Infanta  of  Portugal  b.  c.  1095 
Don  Fernando  Aires  de  Lima  b.  c.  1 130  =  Dona  Teresa  Bermudez  de  Traba 
Don  Joao  Fernandes  de  Lima,  o  Bom  b.  c.  1 170  =  Berengaria  Afonso  de  Baiao  b.  c.  1200 
Don  Fernao  Anes  de  Lima  b.  c.  1215  =  Dona  Teresa  Anes  de  Sousa  b.  c.  1215 
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Don  Fernao  Fernandes  de  Lima  b.  c.  1220  =  Dona  Sancha  Vasques  de  Soverosa  b.  c.  1220 
Don  Rui  Fernandes  de  Lima  b.  c.  1265  =  Dona  Maria  Afonso  Torrichao  b.  c.  1270 
Don  Joao  Fernandes  de  Lima  b.  c.  1290  =  Dona  Maria  Pires  da  Novoa  b.  c.  1310 
Don  Rui  Fernandes  de  Lima  b.  c.  1320  =  Maria  Sancha  Gil 
Gongalo  Rodrigues  'das  maos'  de  Lima  =  Sancha  de  Anobra? 

Rui  Fernandes  de  Lima  =  Teresa  de  Andrade 

Alvaro  Rodrigues  de  Lima  b.  c.  1340  =  Ines  Fernandes  de  Sotomaior  b.  c.  1340 

Fernao  Anes  de  Lima,  Alcalde  de  Ponte  de  Lima  b.  c.  1370  =  Teresa  da  Silva  b.  c.  1385 

Leonel  de  Lima,  1st  Viscount  of  Vila  Nova  de  Cerveira  b.  1403  =  Filipa  da  Cunha  b.  c.  1410 

Don  Alvaro  de  Lima  b.  c.  1450  =  Violante  Nogueira  b.  c.  1470 

Pedro  de  Mendonga,  Alcalde  de  Mourao  b.  c.  1470  =  Dona  Teresa  de  Lima  b.  c.  1490 

Henrique  Pinheiro  Lobo  =  Leonor  de  Menezes 

Alvaro  Pinheiro  Lobo,  Alcalde  de  Barcelos  =  Not  known 

Antonio  Barbosa,  o  surdo  de  Penela  =  Isabel  Pinheiro  de  Lacerda 

Rui  Lopes  da  Veiga  =  Helena  Pinheiro 

Rui  Lopes  da  Veiga  e  Evora  b.  c.  1500  =  Lenor  Rodrigues  da  Veiga 

Duarte  Ximenes  de  Aragao  =  Catarina  (correctly  Isabel  I  think  -  see  table  below)  de  Veiga 

Rodrigo  Ximenes  de  Aragao  =  Gracia  da  Veiga 

Ana  Ximenes  de  Aragao 


Paco  da  Giela  (Palace  of  Giela),  near  Arcos  de  Valdevez,  former  seat  of  the  de  Lima  family,  Viscounts  of  Vila  Nova  de 
Cerveira,  from  1398.  Now  a  National  Monument. 
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The  Palace  of  Sammezzano,  Reggello,  near  Florence.  The  world's  most  beautiful  abandoned  fairytale  palace.  The 
motto  'Non  plus  ultra'  shown  below  means  'There  is  nothing  beyond  this';  that  is,  in  effect,  'This  is  the  ultimate'.  It  has 
been  described  as  'the  most  beautiful  castle  in  Italy'  and  contains  'some  of  the  finest  Arab,  Indian,  Persian,  Spanish 
and  Byzantine  features  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world'  ( 'Extraordinary  photos  of  Italy's  abandoned  365-room 
mesmeric  'magiceye^jmoMiQJItMsiQn  on  sale  at  a  snip  for  £1 0.6million'.  Daily  Mail,  10/11/2015). 


Ai 


Inspire^ 
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Sammezzano,  The  Most  Beautiful  Castle  In  The  World 


f  Share  On  Facebook 
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https://inspirely.com/sammezzano-castle  accessed  15/7/2017 
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Aerial  view  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano,  Reggello,  near  Florence.  The  village  behind  is  Leccio.  The  large  buildings 
in  the  top  right-hand  corner  are  part  of  'The  Mall',  a  shopping  mall  which  hosts  shops  selling  high-end  fashion  goods 
such  as  (according  to  the  blurb)  Alberta  Ferretti,  Alexander  Mcqueen,  Aquazzura,  Armani  Jeans,  Balenciaga, 
Billionaire,  Bottega  Veneta,  Brioni,  Burberry,  Chopard,  Christopher  Kane,  Coach,  Corneliani,  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  Emilio 
Pucci,  Ermanno  Scervino,  Ermenegildo  Zegna,  Etro,  Fay,  Fendi,  Giorgio  Armani,  Givenchy,  Gucci,  Hogan,  Jimmy 
Choo,  Lanvin,  Loro  Piana,  Mcq,  Moschino,  Philipp  Plein,  Pomellato,  Roberto  Cavalli,  Saint  Laurent,  Salvatore 
Ferragamo,  Sergio  Rossi,  Stella  Mccartney,  Sutor  Mantellassi,  Tag  Heuer,  Tod's,  Tom  Ford,  Valentino  and  Versace. 

The  Palace  of  Sammezzano  was  built  by  the  Ximenes  de  Aragao  (Ximenes  of  Aragon  -  Ximenes  d'Aragona  in  Italian) 
family,  which  was  Jewish  in  origin,  and  which  was  descended  from  the  Senior/Coronel  family  via: 

(1)  The  marriage  of  Jorge  Fernandez  de  Elvas  to  Brites  Vas  Coronel,  who  was  a  great-great-grand-daughter  of  Don 
Abraham  Senior/Fernen  Perez  Coronel  (1410/12-1493).  They  were  grandparents  of  Teresa  Vasquez  de  Elvas,  who 
married  Thomas  Ximenes  de  Aragao  (c1534-c1600),  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 

(2)  The  marriage  of  Isabel  Rodriguez  da  Veiga  (1508-1566),  great-grand-daughter  of  Don  Abraham  Senior/Fernan 
Perez  Coronel  (1410/12-1493),  to  Duarte  Ximenes  de  Aragao.  They  were  the  parents  of  Thomas  Ximenes  de  Aragao 
(c1534-c1600),  above,  who  was  the  father  of  Sebastiano  Ximenes  d'Aragona  (1569-1633),  as  shown  in  the  table 
below. 

The  family  moved  from  Spain  to  Portugal  and  spread  from  there  to  the  Low  Countries  (Holland  and  Belgium),  Italy  and 
so  on. 

'The  Ximenez  Family  in  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  Florence,  and  the  Wider  World'  (http://ximenez.unibe.ch/historical/,  accessed 
1/8/2017)  states: 

'Like  other  powerful  New  Christian  [former  Jewish]  merchant  families  living  in  Antwerp,  the  Ximenezes  formed 
part  of  an  extended  commercial  network  of  family  businesses  with  branches  and  middlemen  in  Lisbon,  Seville, 
Cadiz,  Florence,  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Goa,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  and  many  other  port  cities.  They 
were  active  in  trading  a  wide  variety  of  commodities,  such  as  sugar  and  spices,  grain,  wood,  textiles, 
cochineal,  indigo  and  other  dyes,  pearls,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  paintings,  books,  red  coral  and 
glassware  (the  latter  two  highly  valued  in  Asia  and  West  Africa),  as  well  as  in  monetary  transactions  (asientos) 
with  the  Spanish  Crown.  Their  network  extended  to  include  markets,  economies,  and  cultures  of  the  whole 
world  known  at  that  time.  From  the  1570s  onwards,  members  of  the  Ximenez  and  Rodrigues  d'Evora  families 
began  to  act  as  chief  contractors  of  the  carreira  da  India.  Together  with  other  Portuguese  merchant  houses, 
the  Ximenez  family  engaged  in  the  sugar  trade  in  Brazil  and  the  trade  with  western  Africa,  including  the  slave 
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trade,  thus  meeting  the  increasing  demands  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  for  slave  labor.  The  profits 
from  the  sugar  industries  in  the  Spanish  Americas  were  invested  in  the  purchase  of  Asian  spices  and  luxury 
goods,  which  were  then  traded  to  West  Africa,  the  Americas,  and  Europe. 

The  Ximenez  d'Aragao  business  had  two  headquarters,  both  run  by  the  sons  of  Duarte  Ximenez  (c.  1500- 
1560),  who  adopted  the  surname  of  dAragao:  the  firm  of  Tomas  and  Andre  Ximenez  (Emmanuel's  uncles) 
based  in  Lisbon;  and  the  firm  of  Fernao  Ximenez  (1525-1600,  Emmanuel's  uncle)  and  Rui  Nunes  Ximenez 
(1529-1581,  Emmanuel's  father),  based  mostly  in  Antwerp.  Fernao  Ximenez,  in  particular,  brought  wealth  and 
power  to  the  family.  His  financial  assets,  network  of  cross-cultural  connections,  and  commercial  knowledge 
gained  him  access  to  the  highest  levels  of  European  society  and  secured  him  the  protection  of  both  the  Crown 
and  the  Church.  A  breve  issued  in  1586  by  Pope  Sixtus  V  Peretti  confirmed  that  he  was  born  of  an  old 
Christian  lineage  [!]. 

While  the  Ximenezes  had  branches  and  agents  in  a  number  of  cities  apart  from  Antwerp,  their  ties  to  Medici 
Florence  were  especially  strong.  In  order  to  promote  the  port  city  of  Livorno  and  gain  access  to  overseas 
trade  routes,  Cosimo  I,  Francesco  I,  and  Ferdinando  /  de'  Medici  encouraged  wealthy  Portuguese  merchants 
to  settle  in  their  territories  by  offering  them  privileges  and  favorable  conditions.  In  the  1590s  both  Fernao 
Ximenez  and  Sebastian  Ximenez  (the  son  of  Tomas  Ximenez,  and  Fernao's  nephew)  were  made  Knights  of 
Saint  Stephen,  establishing  commanderies  in  Antwerp  and  Romagna  respectively.  Founded  by  Cosimo  I  de' 
Medici  in  1561  with  the  aim  of  hindering  the  expansion  of  Ottoman  trade,  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Saint 
Stephen  also  served  as  a  means  to  create  new  nobles  among  the  wealthy  merchants.  The  fact  that  numerous 
members  of  the  Ximenez  family  were  made  Knights  of  Saint  Stephen  amply  evidences  the  high  regard 
affluent  Portuguese  merchant  families  enjoyed  in  Medici  Florence. ' 

The  Palace  of  Sammezzano.  Reggello,  near  Florence,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  buildings  in  the 
world.  It  was  built  in  about  1605,  after  the  Ximenes  de  Aragao  family  purchased  the  lands  from  the  Medici  family,  and, 
in  the  19th  century,  a  later  owner,  Ferdinand  Panciatichi  Ximenes  d'Aragona  (1813-1897),  heir  through  the  female  line 
of  the  last  male-line  member  of  the  family,  remodelled  the  palace  in  the  Moorish  Revival  style,  based  partly  on  the 
Alhambra*  and  partly  on  the  Tai  Mahal.  The  palace  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  group  (Comitato  FPXA)  looking  to  restore 
and  protect  the  building,  but  the  palace  was  put  up  for  sale  in  2017  (and,  I  believe  sold,  in  July  2017).  The  palace  is 
reputed  to  have  365  rooms  (more  like  200  I  would  say).  Media  relating  to  the  palace  can  be  found  at 
https://commons.wikimedia.Org/wiki/Cateaorv:Sammezzano  Castle. 

*The  Alhambra  is  cited  as  the  pinnacle  of  the  flowering  of  the  Islamic  art  of  Spain,  but  it  was  actually  built  by  a  Jew 
and  then  seized  and  extended  by  the  Moors,  as  explained  by  Frederick  P.  Bargebuhr  in  his  'The  Lions  of  the 
Alhambra:  Jews  in  Moorish  Spain'  (Commentary  Magazine,  Feb  1958, 

http://www.commentarvmaaazine.com/article/the-lions-of-the-alhambraiews-in-moorish-spain/.  accessed  8/5/2014): 

'King  Badis  [Badis  al-Muzaffar,  King  of  Granada,  ruled  1038  to  1073]  turned,  in  the  later  part  of  his  life,  into  an 
alcoholic,  neglecting  the  affairs  of  state  and  virtually  leaving  all  decisions  to  Yehoseph  [Yehoseph  ibn  Nagralla 
(murdered  1066),  a  Jewish  courtier,  son  of  Samuel  ibn  Nagralla  (993-1056)1.  The  king  lived  in  the  Albaicin  Castle 
opposite  the  Alhambra  hill,  high  above  Granada.  The  Alhambra  (Arabic  for  “The  Red  Castle”)  was  the  site  of  some  old 
fortifications,  and  here  Yehoseph  built  his  own  -  Solomonic  -  palace.  This  fact  is  expressly  stated  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
last  Berber  King  of  Granada,  Badis’s  grandson  Abdallah.  Such  a  construction  gave  Yehoseph  the  opportunity  for 
Solomonic  display. 

The  Talmud  forbids  a  direct  imitation  of  the  Temple  or  any  of  its  adornments;  nevertheless  Yehoseph  used  modified 
versions  of  the  Solomonic  symbols  for  his  profane  palace.  One  of  Yehoseph 's  halls  displayed  a  dome  encrusted  with 
gems  and  played  on  by  changing  lights,  so  as  to  give  the  illusion  of  rotating:  this  was  Solomon’s  Palanquin  (mentioned 
in  the  Song  of  Songs  3:9-10:  “King  Solomon  made  himself  a  palanquin  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon,  he  made  the  pillars 
thereof  of  silver,  the  bottom  thereof  of  gold,  the  covering  thereof  of  purple”).  The  courts  were  covered  with  roses  of 
Sharon  and  other  flora  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  And  there  was  even  a  “sea,  ”  a  fountain,  as  in  Solomon’s  Temple,  but  it 
was  supported  by  twelve  lions  instead  of  the  twelve  “oxen”  of  the  original  (I  Kings  7:23-25).  We  owe  this  information 
and  various  other  details  to  a  hitherto  overlooked  poem  by  ibn  Gabirol  which  must  be,  for  many  reasons,  a  description 
of  Yehoseph’s  palace: 

The  dome  is  like  the  Palanquin  of  Solomon 
hanging  above  the  rooms’  splendors.  .  .  . 

And  there  is  a  full  Sea,  matching  Solomon’s 
Sea,  yet  resting  on  no  oxen; 

But  there  are  lions  in  phalanx  on  its  rim, 
seeming  to  roar  for  prey  -  these  whelps, 

Whose  bosoms  are  like  wells  that  gush 
spurts  up  from  their  mouths  like  streams.  . . . 
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The  Fount  of  the  Lions,  Alhambra,  Spain.  Jewish  art,  not  Islamic. 

The  evidence  by  which  I  have  been  able  to  establish  that  this  palace  was  the  oldest  Alhambra  castle  itself  is  too 
detailed  to  set  forth  here,  but  my  conclusion  was  first  suggested  by  a  consideration  of  ibn  Gabirol’s  poem  in  the  light  of 
an  overlooked  passage  in  the  aforementioned  memoirs  of  Abdallah.  These  memoirs  were  written  after  Abdallah  had 
been  exiled  to  Morocco,  and  they  contain  a  vivid  description  of  the  powerful  ambitions  of  Samuel  and  Yehoseph. 
Abdallah  credits  Samuel  ibn  Nagralla  with  good  service  to  his  grandfather  Badis  and  great-grandfather  Habbus,  but  he 
accuses  Yehoseph  ibn  Nagralla  of  having  murdered  Badis’s  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne  (Abdallah’s  own  father),  and  of 
having  plotted  against  Badis  with  the  ruler  of  the  neighboring  town  Almeria.  One  example  of  Yehoseph ’s  overweening, 
arrogance,  writes  Abdallah,  was  the  fact  that  he  darecj  build  for  himself  an  Alhambra  castle  which  was,  Abdallah 

implies,  rnore  beautiful  than  the  royal  palace  oj  his  grandfather  (on  the  Albajcjn  hilj  in  Granada}.  The  principal  extant 

monument  of  Yehoseph  ibn  Nagralla ’s  palace  among  the  present  Alhambra  stmctures  is  the  Fount  gfUons  (the 

original  basin  of  which  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Abencerrages  half).  Apart  from  this ,  rnuch  ofthe  castle ’s 

foundation  and  rnasonry,  the  plan  ofjarge  sections,  and ,  rnost  important ,  the  architectural  spirit  oj  the  palace  as  a 

whole,  must  be  placed  in  the  11th  century  and  credited  to  the  Cordovan  Jews  of_  the  Nagralla  chyle. 

The  Alhambra  was  one  of  the  most  ambitious  architectural  projects  in  the  history  of  exiled  Jewry.  A  modern  scholar, 
aware  of  the  Talmudic  prohibitions,  is  shocked  at  the  liberties  these  “orthodox”  Cordovan  Jews  took  by  using 
Solomonic  motifs  in  the  erection  of  a  profane  palace.  In  particular,  the  plastic  art  ofthe  Alhambra  seems  to  be  a 
flagrant  contravention  ofthe  Second  Commandment.  But  ibn  Gabirol  in  his  poem  praises  the  palace  jubilantly;  one 
surmises  that  at  moments  the  resurrection  of  a  Jewish  kingdom  in  Granada  must  have  appeared  imminent,  and  the 
license  taken  in  the  building  of  the  palace  can  perhaps  be  explained  as  an  aspect  of  the  exaltation  which  the 
Cordovan  circle  experienced  when  their  triumph  seemed  to  herald  the  millennium.  Such  presumption  provoked  the 
revenge  of  Nemesis,  and  bigotry  was  her  weapon.  The  tolerance  of  the  Ummayyad  days  had  vanished  with  the 
downfall  of  the  caliphate,  and  now  the  Almoravides  -  those  fanatic  African  hordes,  introduced  into  Spain  as 
mercenaries  by  the  frightened  Moslems  to  fight  the  Christians  -  crusaded  against  the  latter  but  also  against  the 
liberalism  and  secular  culture  of  the  Moslems  themselves. 

For  these  uncouth  fanatics  it  was  also  a  crime  to  allow  a  Jew  to  occupy  a  high  position.  The  riches  amassed  by  the 
Jews  of  Granada  were  a  tempting  prey.  Personal  enemies  of  the  Nagralla  family  had  been  pamphleteering  against 
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Yehoseph  for  some  time.  In  an  invective  directed  against  the  rich  Jews  of  Granada,  against  their  complete  domination 
of  the  town,  and  against  their  Nagid,  Yehoseph  (and  his  palace),  one  poet  wrote: 

They  divided  up  Granada,  capital  and  provinces 
and  everywhere  is  one  of  those  accursed  ones; 

They  seized  Granada’s  revenues  .  .  . 

That  ape  of  theirs  has  his  mansion  faced  with  stone 
and  makes  the  purest  springs  flow  thither. 

Incited  by  such  polemics,  a  mob  stonved  the  kina’s  palace,  where  Yehoseph  had  fled  for  protection.  Rumors  had 
been  spread  to  the  effect  that  Yehoseph  had  killed  Badis  and  invited  the  armies  of  the  King  of  Almeria  to  invade 
Granada  in  order  to  establish  him  as  ruler.  Even  when  Yehoseph  led  the  king  out  alive  onto  a  balcony,  the  masses 
would  not  disperse;  he,  together  with  a  large  number  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Granada,  was  killed  during  the  riots 
of  that  day. ' 

'In  a  room  off  the  Courtyard  of  the  Lions,  a  mosaic  Star  of  David  is  prominently  displayed  on  one  wall... '  (Stephen 
Birmingham,  'The  Grandees:  America's  Sephardic  Elite',  http://www.american-buddha.eom/lit.thearandees.3.htm, 
accessed  20/1/2015). 

Thus,  by  adopting  the  style  of  architecture  used  in  the  Alhambra,  Ferdinand  Panciatichi  Ximenes  d'Aragona  was 
paying  homage  to  Jewish,  not  Islamic,  art  and  architecture. 

Further,  in  his  'The  Myth  of  the  Andalusian  Paradise'  (ISI  Books,  201 6),  Dario  Fernandez-Morera  says:  'The  recurring 
assimilation  of  the  non-representational  features  of  the  art  of  other  civilizations  supports  the  art  historian  Basilio  Pavon 
Maldonado's  studies  arguing  that  "Spanish-Muslim  art...  derives  in  large  part  from  Roman,  paleo-Christian,  Byzantine 
and  Visigothic  art.  Another  art  historian,  Isidro  Bango  Torviso,  has  pointed  out  that  the  art  of  Islamic  Spain  was  the 
result  of  "the  inertia  of  a  late  antiquity  art  carried  out  under  an  Islamic  hegemony. "  Eventually,  the  flowering  of  Islamic 
art  in  Spain  took  advantage  of  the  non-representational  aspects  of  Hispano-Roman-Visigoth  art.  Famously,  Muslims 
adopted  the  Visigothic  horseshoe  arch,  seen  in  many  Islamic  buildings.  Of  course,  the  horseshoe  arch  was  itself  of 
Greco-Roman  origin,  and  even  before  conquering  Spain,  Islam  had  imitated  the  architecture  and  construction 
techniques  of  the  Christian  Greek  Roman  Empire  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  Indeed,  Ibn  Khaldun  pointed  out 
that  in  North  Africa  the  constructions  built  by  the  Arabs  themselves  did  not  last  very  long  because  of  the  Arab's 
sloppiness,  poor  materials  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  building  techniques.' 

So,  we  have  it  from  the  horse's  mouth;  the  Arabs  were  poor  builders.  Ibn  Khaldun  also  points  out  that  the  uncultured 
Arabs  learned  the  sciences  from  Greek  sources  (Dario  Fernandez-Morera,  'The  Myth  of  the  Andalusian  Paradise',  ISI 
Books,  2016). 

The  Ximenes  de  Aragao  family  which  married  into  the  Senior/Coronel  family  was  undoubtedly  Jewish  in  origin.  They 
initially  married  almost  exclusively  into  Converso  (former  Jewish)  families.  My  view  is  that  the  family  adopted  the  name 
'Ximenes  of  Aragon'  when  they  moved  from  Spain  to  Portugal,  either  at  or  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
in  1492.  Whether  there  was  an  actual  Spanish  family  of  that  name,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  guessing  that 
Ximenes/Jimenes  was  an  ordinary  (probably  noble)  Spanish  surname. 

Sebastiano  Ximenes  d'Aragona  (1569-1633)  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ximenes  d'Aragona  (c1534-c1600)  and  Teresa 
Vasques  de  Elvas.  It  was  he  who  purchased  the  estate  from  the  Medici  and  he  was,  according  to  Wikipedia,  a 
Portuguese  banker.  He  married  Caterina  de  Medici,  daughter  of  Raffaello  de  Medici,  Marquis  of  Castellina  (Castellina 
in  Chianti).  He  also  purchased  the  Palazzo  Ximenes-Panciatichi  in  Florence  and  was  a  noted  patron  of  the  arts.  In 
1593  he  was  granted  the  title  of  the  Marquis  of  Saturnia,  along  with  the  feudal  lands  of  Saturnia  (where  the  famous 
thermal  springs  of  Saturnia  are  located).  He  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stephen  in  1 593  and  was 
hereditary  commander  of  his  preceptory  in  Romagna. 

The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Ximenes  de  Aragao  family  displayed  in  the  Palace  of  Ximenes-Panciatichi  and  the  Palace  of 
Sammezzano  is  the  same  as  the  coat  of  arms  which  appears  on  the  funeral  hatchment  of  Lopez  Marie  Rodriguez  de 
Evora,  Baron  of  Berleghem  (d.  1735)  in  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  Bottlelare,  which  proves  the  connection. 
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Ximenes  family  tree  (from  http://ximenez.unibe.ch/historical/tree/').  I  think  Rui  Nunes  Ximenez  should  be  Rodrigo 
rather  than  Rui. 


Antonio  Fernandes 
Ximenez  (1563-1631) 
Goa 


Dr.  Duarte  Ximenez 
d'Aragao 

(C.  1500-1560) 

Isabella  Rodrigues  da 
Vega 


Andre  Ximenez 

Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Antwerp 
and  Lisbon) 


Rui  Nunes  Ximenez 

(1534-1581) 

Head  of  the  Antwerp 
branch  of  the 
Ximenez  bank 

Tomas  Ximenez 
Head  of  the  Lisbon 
branch  of  the 
Ximenez  family  bank 


Teresa  Vasquez  de 
Elvas 


Manuel  Ximenez 

Jesuit  priest  (Cologne. 
Florence,  Rome) 


Fernao  Ximenez 
Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Stephen 
—  (childless) 

Anna  Lopes 
(t  1600)) 


Sebastian  de  Tomas 
Ximenez  de  Aragon 

(1569-1633) 

Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Stephen  (1593) 
Owner  of  the  Palazzo 
Ximenez  da  Sangallo, 
Florence 
-(1594) 

Caterina  Medici  di 
Castellina 

—  Beatrice  Ximenez 

(t  1612) 

Alamanno  Bartolini 


- Tomas  Ximenez 

Bishop  of  Fiesole 

—  Gonzalo  Ximenez 

(1575-1638) 

Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Stephen  (1633) 

Catharine  van 
Eeckeren 

—  Anna  Ximenez 

(Lopes)  (b.  1571) 

Si  mao  Rodrigues 
d'Evora 

(1543-1618) 

Baron  of  Rhodes 


Caspar  Ximenez 


_  Hi  erony  mus  Xi  menez 


—  Isabella  Ximenez 

— (1591) 

Diego  Henriques  de 
Leon 


—  Nicola o  Ximenez 
Senator  in  Florence 


Manuel  Rodrigues 
d'Evora 

(1506-1581) 

Catharine  Lopes 


Simio  Rodrigues 
d'Evora 

(1543-1618) 
Baron  of  Rhodes 

Anna  Ximenez 

(b.  1571) 


—  Grade  Rodrigues 
d'Evora 


_ Emmanuel  Ximenez 

(1564-1632) 

Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Stephen 
-(1582) 

Isabel  da  Vega 
(t  1617)  (Antwerp) 

—  Duarte  Ximenez 
(1561-1630) 

Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Stephen 
-(1582) 

Maria  da  Vega 

d'Evora 

(Antwerp) 


Francesco  di 
Tommaso  Ximenez 

(1598-1637) 

Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Stephen  (1641) 


__  Maria  Ximenez 

mm 

Joao  Baptista 
Ximenez  d'Aragao 

(Cousin) 

-  Jeronimo  Ximenez 

Capuchin  monk  in 
Bruges 

-  Nicolo  Ximenez 

(t  1651) 

-  Joana  Ximenez 

(t  1677,  Antwerp) 

-  Duarte  Ximenez 

Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St. 
Lambert  in  Liege 

-  Ferdinando  Ximenez 

(t  1637)  unmarried 


—  Gracia  d'  Aragao 

(t  1648) 

— (1608) 

Joao  Rodrigues  Jorge 

(t  1646) 


—  Joao  Baptista 
Ximenez  d'Aragao 

(t  1661) 

Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St  Stephen  (1641) 

-  (1651) 

Maria  Ximenez 
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The  large  building  in  the  background  was  the  house,  now  demolished,  of  Emmanuel  Ximenes  de  Aragao  (1564-1632), 
cousin  of  Sebastiano  Ximenes  d'Araaona  (1569-1633)  on  the  Antwerp  Meir.  the  most  expensive  street  in  Antwerp. 
(Pieter  van  der  Borcht,  Tournament  with  the  Ximenez  house  in  the  background,  engraving.  In  Johannes  Bochius, 
Descriptio  publicae  gratulationis,  spectaculorum  et  ludorum,  in  adventu  Sereniss.  Principis  Ernesti  Archiducis 
Austriae.  Antverpiae:  ex  officina  Plantiniana,  1595.  140-141.  Image:©  Rijksmuseum.) 


Het  Blauwhof  (demolished  in  about  1770),  near  Steendorp  (Google  map  ref:  51.1257126,4.2688766  - 1  think  the  site 
was  at  51.135963,  4.256339).  Country  house  of  Emmanuel  Ximenes  de  Aragao  (1564-1632),  cousin  of  Sebastiano 
Ximenes  d'Araaona  (1569-1633). 
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Don  Abraham  Senior/Fernao  Peres  Coronel  of  Segovia,  Castile  (1410/12-1493)  =  (1)  Dona  Violante  de 

Cabrera,  (2)  Dona  Maria  Sanches  del  Rio 

Constanga  Coronel  =  Tomas  da  Veiga  (1414-1513) 
(Tomas  da  Veiga  lived  to  be  99.  This  may  explain  the 
mismatching  between  the  generations  of  the  left  and 
right  columns.) 

Inigo  Perez  Coronel  (succeeded  his  father  as 

Regidor  of  Segovia)  =  Guiomar  Mendes  del  Rio 

Rodrigo  da  Veiga  (Medico  de  King  Manuel  1  of 

Portugal)  =  Juliana  de  Meneses 

Tristao  Reimao  Coronel  =  Isabel  Nunes  da  Ponte 

Isabel  Rodriguez  da  Veiga  (1508-1566)  =  Duarte 
Ximenes 

Pedro  Nunes  Reimao  Coronel  =  Isabel  Vaz 

Thomas  Ximenes  de  Aragao  (c1534-c1600)  = 

Teresa  Vasaues  de  Elvas  (see  riaht).  Both  were 
descended  from  Don  Abraham  Senior. 

Brites  Vaz  Coronel  =  Jorge  Fernandes  de  Elvas 

Sebastiao  Ximenes  de  Araaao  (possibly  identified 
with  the  1st  Marquis  of  Saturnia  -  it  is  certainly  the 
right  timeframe) 

Antonio  Fernandes  de  Elvas  =  Mor  Fernandes 

Teresa  Vasaues  de  Elvas  (see  left) 

A  member  of  this  family,  Giuseppe  (Joseph)  Ximenes  d'Aragona  (1717-1784)  (Jose  Ximenez),  Marquis  (presumably 
Marquis  of  Saturnia),  called  'Prince  of  Aragon',  though  I  think  this  must  be  a  mistake,  commissioned  an  oratorio  by 
Mozart  (Betulia  liberata  -  music  here,  here  or  here).  Mozart's  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  in  a  letter  dated  19/7/1771  to 
Count  Giovanni  Luca  Pallavicini,  wrote:  'Meanwhile  my  son  is  writing  an  oratorio  by  Metastasio  for  Padua  that  has 
been  commissioned  by  Sgr  Don  Giuseppe  Ximenes  de  Ppi  [Prince]  d'Aragona. 1  (Eisen,  Cliff  et  al.  In  Mozart's  Words, 
Letter  239  <http://letters.mozartwavs.com>.  Version  1 .0,  published  by  HRI  Online,  201 1 .  ISBN  9780955787676). 
Giuseppe  Ximenes  d'Aragona  was  also  a  poet  and  composer.  'Betulia  liberata'  tells  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holofernes, 
a  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  recounted  as  follows  in  Wikipedia  ('Book  of  Judith',  accessed  30/7/2017):  ’The  story 
revolves  around  Judith,  a  daring  and  beautiful  widow,  who  is  upset  with  her  Jewish  countrymen  for  not  trusting  God  to 
deliver  them  from  their  foreign  conquerors.  She  goes  with  her  loyal  maid  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy  general, 
Holofernes,  with  whom  she  slowly  ingratiates  herself,  promising  him  information  on  the  Israelites.  Gaining  his  trust, 
she  is  allowed  access  to  his  tent  one  night  as  he  lies  in  a  drunken  stupor.  She  decapitates  him,  then  takes  his  head 
back  to  her  fearful  countrymen.  The  Assyrians,  having  lost  their  leader,  disperse,  and  Israel  is  saved.  Though  she  is 
courted  by  many,  Judith  remains  unmarried  for  the  rest  other  life. 1  'Betulia  liberata'  means  'Betulia  liberated'.  Bethulia 
(which  means  'virginity')  was  the  town  (apparently  fictional  -  at  least,  it  has  not  been  identified  positively)  being 
beseiged  by  Holofernes.  The  historicity  of  the  story  has  been  questioned.  Essentially,  the  story  is  one  of  the  triumph  of 
Israel  (Judith  is  the  feminine  form  of  Judah)  over  her  enemies. 
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Giuseppe  Ximenes  de  Aragona  (1717-1784),  Marquis  of  Saturnia. 
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'Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes',  c.  1580,  Paolo  Veronese,  Oil  on  canvas,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna. 
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The  hot  springs  of  Saturnia  (Google  map  ref:  42.64791 9.  1 1 .51 2821 ).  Legend  has  it  that  these  springs  are  the  exit 
used  by  the  Devil  when  he  comes  out  of  the  underworld. 


The  castle  at  Saturnia,  looking  northwards  (Google  map  ref:  42.663434,  1 1 .5051 07).  Stronghold  of  the  Ximenes  de 
Aragon  family  from  1593.  The  castle  was  restored  and  rebuilt  to  a  large  extent  in  the  early  1900s  by  the  Ciacci  family, 
who  presumably  still  own  it.  Saturnia  is  in  the  background.  The  thermal  springs  are  about  one  mile  to  the  south. 
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The  castle  at  Saturnia.  Part  of  the  old  walls  (restored).  The  bushy  tree  to  the  left  of  the  picture  can  be  seen  in  the 
preceding  photograph  (bottom  left). 


The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Ximenes  de  Aragao  family  displayed  in  Palazzo  Ximenes-Panciatichi  in  Florence.  The  arms 
are  also  found  in  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano.  The  symbolism  may  be  significant.  The  two  pillars  may  represent  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  which,  legend  tells  us,  were  located  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  being  (in  real  life)  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Straits  and  (arguably)  the  Jebel  Musa  on  the  southern  side.  According  to  tradition, 
Melqart  (who  I  think  equates  to  Heracles  -  Hercules  in  Roman  mythology),  guardian-god  of  Tyre,  possibly  sailing  in 
search  of  fabled  Atlantis  or  dimly-rumoured  Britain,  landed  in  a  bay  beyond  the  straits,  and  set  up  there  two  giant 
pillars  as  a  memorial.  A  colony  of  Tyre  was  established  there  which  grew  into  the  ancient  Gades;  the  modern  Cadiz 
(which  uses  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in  its  coat  of  arms).  The  pillars  are  associated  with  the  motto  'Nec  plus  ultra'  or 
'Non  plus  ultra'  ('Nothing  beyond'),  since  it  was  believed  in  ancient  times  that  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  going  westwards,  except,  at  some  point,  the  edge  of  the  world.  The  motto  also  refers  to  the  boundary 
between  the  known  and  the  unknown  in  the  sense  that,  once  you  have  passed  between  the  pillars,  you  have  entered 
the  unknown. 
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The  two  pillars  may  represent  the  two  pillars  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which 
represented  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  which  guided  the  Jews  in  their  wandering  in  the 
desert.  Thus,  the  pillars  represent  the  presence  of  and  guidance  of  God.  In  Masonic  lore,  based  on  the  Bible,  the  two 
pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  Boaz  and  Jachin,  were  made  by  Hiram  of  Tyre,  so  the  link  between  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  is  that  both  derive  from  Tyre.  The  pillars  are  therefore  a  Masonic 
symbol  and  the  two  crossed  swords  may  be  Masonic  as  well,  since  they  may  represent  two  sets  of  inverted  pairs  of 
compasses;  another  Masonic  symbol  sometimes  shown  with  the  pillars  (as  illustrated  below).  The  swords  may 
represent  a  warning,  in  the  sense  of  conveying  the  message  'It  is  dangerous  -  or  fatal  -  to  go  beyond  this  point'. 
Certainly,  the  symbols  seem  to  represent  an  entrance  blocked  by  or  guarded  by  weapons.  This  is  reminiscent  of  the 
warning  given  by  an  ancient  hermit  at  the  entrance  to  'The  Paths  of  the  Dead'  in  Tolkien's  'Lord  of  the  Rings': 

'The  way  is  shut. 

It  was  made  by  those  who  are  Dead. 

And  the  Dead  keep  it. 

Until  the  time  comes 
The  way  is  shut. ' 

The  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  also  a  device  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  whose  dominions  included  Spain.  Thus,  the 
pillars  in  the  arms  of  Ximenes  de  Aragao  may  point  to  nothing  more  than  their  'Spanish'  origin.  The  use  of  the  motto, 
'Non  plus  ultra',  in  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano  is  clearly  associated  with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  but  the  fleur-de-lys  on 
top  of  the  pillars  are  clearly  associated  with  Boaz  and  Jachin,  which  were  topped  with  lilies  (1  Kings  7:21  -22:  'And  he 
set  up  the  pillars  in  the  porch  of  the  temple:  and  he  set  up  the  right  pillar,  and  called  the  name  thereof  Jachin:  and  he 
set  up  the  left  pillar,  and  called  the  name  thereof  Boaz.  And  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  was  lily  work:  so  was  the  work 
of  the  pillars  finished.). 

Heraldry  was  an  intrinsic  part  of  medieval  chivalry,  which  was  based  on  the  concept  of  knighthood.  The  most  knightly 
of  qualities  was  courage  and  coats  of  arms  were  very  often  or  generally  used  to  proclaim  the  knightly  qualities  of  the 
bearer  ('Thus  were  the  knights  of  the  realm  the  mailed  fist  of  the  King  and  the  shield  of  his  people. ).  This  is  why 
courageous  animals  such  as  lions  and  boars  were  so  popular  in  heraldry.  Coats  of  arms  were  also  used  to  proclaim 
some  brave  deed  by  the  bearer  or  an  ancestor  of  the  bearer,  such  as  the  killing  of  a  giant  boar  or  some  brave  deed  in 
battle.  Other  uses  of  arms  were  to  indicate  an  office  or  profession  (although  there  was  only  one  knightly  profession  - 
knighthood),  to  reflect  the  arms  of  a  feudal  overlord  (thus  indicating  loyalty  to  that  overlord)  or  a  play  on  words  (canting 
arms,  such  as  a  castle  for  'Castile').  Almost  universally,  coats  of  arms  emphasized  some  positive  quality  or 
achievement  either  of  the  bearer  or  an  ancestor  of  the  bearer.  I  cannot  remember  seeing  any  coat  of  arms  which 
amounts  (or  seems  to  amount)  to  a  threat,  such  as  'If  you  value  your  life,  keep  away.' or,  possibly,  'Here  is  the  Temple 
of  God.  Enter  on  pain  of  death.',  given  that  entering  the  Temple  of  Solomon  between  the  pillars  Boaz  and  Jachin  led  a 
person  eventually  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  home  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  it  was  fatal  to  look  upon.  This  is 
broadly  comparable  to  the  hidden  meaning  (anagram)  of  the  saying  'Et  in  Arcadia  Ego'  ('I  also  have  dwelt  in  Arcadia) 
suggested  in  'The  Holy  Blood  and  the  Holy  Graft  (Baigent,  Leigh  and  Lincoln);  namely  7  tego  arcana  dei ';  that  is 
'Begone,  for  I  hold  the  secrets  of  God. ' 


An  18th-century  French  (presumably)  fire-back  showing  the  twin  pillars  with  the  masonic  symbol  of  a  pair  of 
compasses.  The  sun  symbol  may  have  a  masonic  meaning  as  well. 
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Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 


Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 
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Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 


Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 
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Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 


Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano.  The  motto  'Non  plus  ultra'  means  'There  is  nothing  beyond  this';  that  is,  in 
effect,  'This  is  the  ultimate'. 
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Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 


Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 
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Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 


Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano.  I  think  this  is  called  'The  Peacock  Room'. 
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Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 


Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 
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Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 


Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 


Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 
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Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 


Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 
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Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 
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Californian  sequoias  in  the  grounds  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano. 
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View  from  the  roof  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano.  The  village  is  Leccio. 
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A  view  of  the  park  from  the  roof  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano.  This  is  looking  north-east. 


Palace  of  Sammezzano 


Plan  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano  (piano  nobile). 
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Interior  of  the  Palace  of  Sammezzano.  A  still  from  a  video  taken  during  a  guided  tour  of  the  palace  in  2015.  I  think  this 
room  is  the  one  on  the  bottom-right  of  the  plan  above,  where  you  can  see  what  could  be  an  altar  of  sorts.  This 
appears  to  be  a  Christian  altar  (note  the  cross  in  the  background)  with  some  form  of  Masonic/Illuminati  object  as  the 
centre-piece.  Note  the  (so-called)  'All-Seeing  Eye  of  the  Illuminati'  within  a  triangle  in  the  top-most  cloud/sunburst.  The 
blue  section  shows  some  sort  of  chalice  or  Grail  Cup  or  Cup  of  the  Last  Supper  seated  on  a  cloud.  This  is  topped  by  a 
sunburst  containing  a  cross  over  what  I  think  are  the  letters  'IHS'.  In  Christian  symbology  'IHS'  means  'In  Hoc  Signo1, 
which  translates  as  ’By  this  sign',  which  is  taken  from  7n  hoc  signo  vinces1  or  ’By  this  sign  ye  shall  conqueh.  These 
words  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  sky  to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  along  with  a  cross,  before  the  Battle  of 
Milvian  Bridge  in  AD  312.  This  is  regarded  as  the  seminal  moment  in  the  emergence  of  Christianity  in  Europe  since  it 
presaged  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  Christianity  and  thus  the  adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  official  religion  of 
the  Empire.  I  am  by  no  means  an  expert  is  such  symbology,  but  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  explicit  mixing  of 
Christian  and  Masonic/llluminati  symbols.  Indeed,  as  I  understand  it,  Masonry/illuminati  doctrine  seeks  to  subsume 
Christianity  within  a  'greater  concept'  of  a  'Supreme  Being'.  This  appears  to  be  shown  here  by  the  fact  that  the 
Illuminati  Eye  is  above  (and  thus  superior  to)  the  Christian  cross  and  letters  'IHS'.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'H'  in  the 
'IHS'  looks  like  the  Triple-Tau  used  in  Royal  Arch  Masonry  -  but  the  vertical  T  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  is  not 
usual  I  believe.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  T  may  be  a  T  and  the  'S'  may  be  a  '3',  which,  when  combined,  give  '13', 
perhaps  indicating  a  13°  Mason  (or  something  like  that).  But,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  Christianity  and  Freemasonry  are 
mutually  exclusive.  If  you  believe  in  the  God  of  the  Bible  then  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter  and  you  follow  Christian 
doctrine;  there  is  no  room  for  anything  else.  It  is  simply  weak-minded  and  self-indulgent  to  think  that  you  can  be  a 
member  of  some  form  of  secret,  exclusive  and  superior  Christianity  because  this  goes  against  the  core  teaching  and 
purpose  of  Christianity,  which  is  love  of  God  and  man  (without  distinction)  -  and  you  cannot  have  the  former  without 
the  latter.  7 f  anyone  says ,  "I  love  God",  and  hates  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar;  for  he  who  does  not  love  his  brother  whom 
he  has  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom  he  has  not  seen.'  (1  John  4:20).  Given  the  clear  Masonic/llluminati  symbols  here 
and  the  plainly  Masonic/llluminati  coat  of  arms  (the  twin  pillars  -  see  above),  one  wonders  whether  the  family  were  not 
Masons/Illuminati  from  when  they  came  to  Italy  in  the  1500s  or  even  before.  It  is  rather  mind-boggling  that  a  converted 
Spanish  Jew  or  'Converso'  (Sebastiano  Ximenes  d'Araaona)  could  move  to  Florence  and  marry  into  the  pre-eminent 
family  in  the  whole  of  Italy;  the  Medici  (marriage  to  Caterina  de  Medici),  who  inter-married  with  the  Royal  Houses  of 
Europe.  The  wall  behind  the  altar  has  the  motto  'Dio  e  grande',  which  is  a  translation  of  the  Islamic  saying  'God  is 
great',  so  the  room  seems  to  mix  Christian,  Islamic  and  Masonic/llluminati  elements. 
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The  Montmorencys  were  by  far  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  noble  family  in  France  (having  fought  for  Charlemagne 
in  Italy  before  the  Capetians  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France)  and  held  the  position  of  'Premier  Baron  of  France'. 
King  Henry  IV  of  France  once  said  that  if  ever  the  House  of  Bourbon  should  fail  (become  extinct),  no  family  deserved 
the  French  crown  better  than  the  House  of  Montmorency.*  Anne  de  Montmorency  (1493-1567),  Baron  of 
Montmorency,  head  of  the  family,  was  created  Marshal  of  France,  Constable  of  France  and  then  Duke  of 
Montmorency  (in  1551).  The  Dukedom  came  to  an  end  in  1632  with  the  execution  of  Henry  II,  Duke  of  Montmorency. 
For  reasons  that  are  unclear  to  me  (but  the  inference  is  that  his  branch  of  the  family  was  the  next  most  senior)  the  title 
'Premier  Baron  of  France'  passed  to  Louis  Frangois  de  Montmorency  (d.  1736),  Prince  de  Montmorency,  Comte  de 
Logny,  Vicomte  de  Roulers  (above),  who  was  also  known  as  the  'Prince  of  Montmorency',  a  title  also  accorded  to  his 
father.  The  family  entered  into  many  marriage  alliances  that  brought  the  royal  blood  of  European  dynasties  into  the 
family,  including  the  marriage  of  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  (d.  1160),  Baron  of  Montmorency,  to  Alice  Fitzroy,  natural 
daughter  of  King  Henry  I  of  England,  and  the  blood  of  the  Montmorencys  passed  into  most  European  royal  families  in 
one  way  or  another. 

*'Nobiliaire  universe I  de  France,  ou  Recueil  general  des  genealogies  historiques  des  maisons  nobles  de  ce  royaume', 
Paris,  1873,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  284.  Henry  IV  said  at  the  baptism  of  Henri  de  Montmorency  (x.  1632):  'Voyez  mon  fils 
Montmorency,  comme  il  bien  fait!  Si  jamais  le  maison  de  Bourbon  venait  a  manquer,  il  n'y  a  point  de  famille  dans 
Europe  qui  meritat  si  bien  la  couronne  de  France  que  la  sienne,  dont  les  grands  hommes  I'ont  soutenue  et  meme 
augmentee  au  prix  leur  sang. 
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Gersende  de  Sabran-Ponteves  on  her  wedding  day  on  3/8/1969  at  Ansouic,  Vaucluse,  France. 


The  Due  de  Chartres  with  his  family  at  the  wedding  of  Jean,  Due  de  Vendome,  with  Philomena  de  Tornos  on  2/5/2009 
in  Senlis. 

*This  branch  of  the  de  Montmorency  family  were  descended  from  Philippe,  Seigneur  de  Croisilles,  Governor  of  Douai 
(d  before  24/6/1473),  second  son  of  Jacques,  14th  Sire  de  Montmorency  (d  1414),  head  of  the  House  of 
Montmorency. 
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Chateau  d'Ecouen,  seat  of  the  de  Montmorency  family;  now  owned  by  the  nation. 


Chateau  de  Chantilly,  originally  built  by  Anne  de  Montmorency  (1493-1567),  Constable  of  France;  now  owned  by  the 
nation. 
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Chateau  de  Chantilly  -  as  it  was  before  the  French  Revolution. 

**The  children  of  Louis  Frangois  de  Montmorency,  Prince  de  Montmorency,  Comte  de  Logny,  Vicomte  de  Roulers  d. 
25  Jun/Jul  1736*  =  Marie  Anne  Therese  Rym,  Baronne  de  Bellem  (1707-17  Aug  1738)  were  as  follows: 

1.  Princess  Marie-Anne-Philippine-Therese  de  Montmorency  (1730-1797)  =  1747  Charles-Joseph  de  Boufflers, 
Duke  of  Boufflers  (1731-1751  spm).  Their  only  daughter,  Amelie  de  Boufflers  (b.  1 751  -1794  guillotined),  lady-in- 
waiting  to  Marie  Antoinette  and  a  friend  of  Jean-Jacaues  Rousseau,  married  Armand-Louis  de  Gontaut,  Duke  of 
Lauzun  and  Duke  of  Biron  (b.  1747-1793  guillotined),  only  son  of  Charles-Antoine-Armand  de  Gontaut,  Duke  of  Biron 
(1 708-1 798).  He  wrote  some  scandalous  memoires  ( 'The  Due  de  Lauzun  and  the  Court  of  Louis  XV',  published  in 
London  in  1895). 


Marie  Antoinette  (Kirsten  Dunst)  with  her  ladies-in-waiting  at  Versailles  (but  I  think  this  garden  is  actually  Vaux-le- 
Vicomte),  a  scene  from  the  2006  film,  'Marie  Antoinette '.  Amelie  de  Boufflers,  Duchess  of  Lauzun  and  Biron,  was  a 
lady-in-waiting  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Wonderful  costumes  (the  film  won  the  2006  Academy  Award  for  Best  Costume 
Design). 
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2.  Princess  Caroline-Frangoise-Philippine  de  Montmorency  (1733-1810)  =  1753  Adrien-Louis  de  Guines-de- 
Bonnieres-de-Melun.  Count,  then  Duke  of  Guines  (1735-1806).  He  commissioned  one  of  Mozart's  most  famous 
concertos  for  his  daughter,  Marie-Louise-Philippine  de  Bonnieres  (1759-1796),  later  Duchess  of  Castries,  who  Mozart 
was  tutoring  in  the  harp  at  the  time.  This  was  the  Concerto  for  Flute,  Harp,  and  Orchestra  in  C  major,  K.  299/297c. 
which  the  Duke  apparently  never  paid  for.  Mozart  stated  in  a  letter  to  his  father  that  he  thought  the  duke  played  the 
flute  'extremely  well'  and  that  Marie's  playing  of  the  harp  was  'magnifique'.  It  seems  likely  that  the  first  performance  of 
the  concerto  was  given  by  the  Duke  (a  flautist)  and  his  daughter  (a  harpist).  Marie-Louise-Philippine  de  Bonnieres 
married  Armand-Charles-Augustin  de  la  Croix,  Due  de  Castries  (1756-1842),  a  descendant  of  John  Stewart,  2nd  Duke 
of  Albany  (1481-1 536).  grandson  of  James  II  of  Scotland  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  via  his 
legitimated  daughter,  Eleanore  Stewart,  by  his  mistress,  Jean  Abernethy  ('Scots  Peerage',  vol.  1,  p.  154).  Her  son, 
Edmond-Eugene-Philippe-Hercule  de  La  Croix,  2nd  Due  de  Castries  (1787-1866),  and  descendant  of  Don  Abraham 
Senior,  therefore  became,  on  the  basis  of  the  legitimation  of  Eleanore  Stewart,  an  heir  de  jure  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Albany  and  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Edmond-Eugene-Philippe-Hercule  de  La  Croix,  2nd  Due  de  Castries,  married 
Claire  de  Maille  La  Tour-Landrv  (1796-1861).  an  intimate  friend  of  Honore  de  Balzac.  She  was  the  basis  of  the 
duchess  in  Balzac's  1834  novel,  'La  Duchesse  de  Langeais'. 


Edwiqe  Feuillere  as  the  duchess  in  the  1 942  film  of  'La  Duchesse  de  Langeais'. 

James  V  of  Scotland  fell  ill  on  6/12/1542  and  died  on  14/12/1542.  His  daughter,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (1542-1587), 
was  born  on  8/12/1542.  Had  James  V  died  before  8/12/1542  (6  days  earlier  than  his  actual  death)  then  the  throne  of 
Scotland  would  have  passed  (de  jure  at  least)  to  the  next  heir  living  at  that  date,  the  legitimated  daughter  of  John 
Stewart,  2nd  Duke  of  Albany  (1481-1536),  Eleanore  Stewart,  who  thereby  missed  inheriting  the  throne  of 
Scotland  by  6  days.  'Eleanore,  Queen  of  Scots'  -  it  has  a  certain  ring  to  it. 

The  throne  of  Scotland  therefore  passed  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (1542-1587),  on  14/12/1542.  On  29/7/1565  she 
married  her  first  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley  (1545-1567),  but  their  marriage  was  unlawful  because  of  their 
consanguinity  (close  blood  relationship).*  The  Pope  issued  a  papal  dispensation  on  25/9/1565,  backdated  to 
25/5/1565,  and,  on  the  basis  of  this  dispensation,  it  would  appear  that  their  son,  James  VI  of  Scotland  and  I  of 
England  (1566-1625),  legally  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  on  Mary's  death. 

*Mary's  father,  King  James  V,  was  the  half-brother  of  Henry's  mother,  Margaret  Douglas;  that  is,  King  James  V  and 
Margaret  Douglas  had  the  same  mother,  Margaret  Tudor  (1489-1541),  daughter  of  King  Henry  VII  of  England.  See 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Scottish  monarchs'  family  tree#House  of  Stewart. 
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Logical  and  legal  impossibility  of  dispensation 

However,  there  is  a  fundamental  legal  principle  in  non-canon  law  (that  is,  in  civil  and  criminal  law)  which  holds  that  if 
an  act  (like  a  marriage  contract)  is  void  in  law,  then  it  is  'not  only  bad  but  incurably  bad'  (Lord  Denning,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  in  MacFoy  v.  United  Africa  Co.  Ltd.  [1962]*)  and  so  cannot  subsequently  be  made  good.  The  logic  is  quite 
simple;  if  a  marriage  is  void  then  there  is  no  marriage  at  all  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  make  good.  As  Lord 
Denning  said  in  that  case:  'You  cannot  put  something  on  nothing  and  expect  it  to  stay  there.  It  will  collapse. '  An  illegal 
act  can  potentially  be  made  legal  but  a  nullity  (something  which  never  happened  in  law)  cannot  be  made  legal 
because  there  is  nothing,  in  law,  to  make  legal.  On  this  basis,  a  dispensation  cannot  be  granted  for  a  marriage  that 
never  happened;  it  is  a  logical  and  legal  impossibility. 

*See  also  the  Duchess  of  Kingston's  case  1776,  which  related  to  a  void  marriage.  Regardless  of  when  it  is 
expounded,  a  legal  principle  is,  by  definition,  eternal,  self-evident  and  true. 

This  is  a  circle  that  cannot  be  squared  even  in  canon  (church)  law.  Consanguinity  is  and  was  a  diriment  impediment, 
meaning  that  it  renders  a  marriage  null  and  void.  Further,  the  parties  could  have  sought  an  annulment  (declaration  of 
nullity)  from  the  church  on  the  basis  of  consanguinity,  but  an  annulment  is  a  recognition  that  a  marriage  was  void  ab 
initio  (from  the  start);  that  is,  there  was  no  marriage  in  the  first  place.  But  if  the  marriage  was  void  ab  initio,  it  cannot  be 
made  valid  because  there  is  nothing  to  make  valid,  as  previously  stated.  So  the  idea  that  the  Pope  can  grant  a 
dispensation  after  the  event  is  contradictory;  you  cannot  logically  say  that,  on  the  one  hand,  a  marriage  is  void  (never 
happened)  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  same  marriage  (which  never  happened)  can  somehow  be  made  good.*  This 
does  not  amount  to  validating  an  existing  but  invalid  marriage  but  to  creating  a  new  marriage  ab  initio  (in  effect,  out  of 
thin  air)  and  without  any  marriage  vows  (the  marriage  vows  in  the  earlier  'marriage'  are  null  and  void  of  course;  in  law 
they  never  happened)  or  other  necessary  solemnities.  So,  to  retrospectively  validate  a  marriage  in  this  way  involves 
dispensing  with  the  most  fundamental  element  of  a  marriage;  that  is,  mutual  consent. 

*Very.  Rev.  H.  A.  Ayrinhac,  Professor  of  Moral  Theology,  Pastoral  Theology  and  Canon  Law,  'Marriage  Legislation  in 
the  New  Code  of  Canon  Law'  (Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  1919,  p.  320),  says  that  retrospective  validation  of  a  void 
marriage  is  a  'legal  fiction';  in  other  words,  a  legal  impossibility. 

No  dispensation  for  breaches  of  divine  or  natural  law  or  where  no  sufficient  cause 

In  spite  of  this  logical  difficulty  (impossibility),  the  1 983  Code  of  Canon  Law  provides  that  a  marriage  can  be 
retrospectively  validated  (this  is  called  radical  sanation)  although,  for  an  impediment  of  natural  law  or  divine  positive 
law,  this  cannot  be  done  until  the  impediment  has  ceased  (can.  1 163.1).*  In  effect,  this  qualification  does  acknowledge 
the  logical  impossibility  of  granting  a  dispensation  for  a  void  marriage.  This  provision  was  also  in  the  1917  Code  of 
Canon  Law  and  I  assume  that  it  applied  before  1917  as  well  under  the  preceding  Quingue  Libri  Decretalium  (1234)  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX,  which  applied  between  1234  and  1917.  Canon  law  is  divided  into  divine  law  and  non-divine  (that  is, 
man-made)  law,  which  is  also  called  ecclesiastical  law.  It  seems  that  divine  law  is  divided  into  divine  positive  law 
(directly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures)  and  natural  law  (necessarily  derived  from  the  way  in  which  God  has  ordered 
nature);  both  are  divine  in  origin  and  so  cannot  be  transgressed  even  by  the  Pope,  as  confirmed  below. 

*can.  1 1 63.1  -  'A  marriage  which  is  invalid  because  of  an  impediment  of  natural  law  or  of  divine  positive  law  can  be 
sanated only  after  the  impediment  has  ceased.' ( CODE  OF  CANNON  LAW,  BOOK  IV  (FUNCTION  OF  THE 
CHURCH),  PART  I  (THE  SACRAMENTS),  TITLE  VII  (MARRIAGE)  (Cann.  1055-  11 65),  CHAPTER  X  (THE 
CONVALIDATION  OF  MARRIAGE),  Art.  2  (RADICAL  SANATION)). 

**Saint  Thomas  Aquinas.  'Summa  Theoligica 'Whether  Consanguinity  is  an  Impediment  to  Marriage  by  virtue  of  the 
Natural  Law?'-  'In  relation  to  marriage  a  thing  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  natural  law  if  it  prevents  marriage  from 
reaching  the  end  for  which  it  was  instituted.  Now  consanguinity  hinders  the  good  of  the  offspring,  because  in  the 
words  of  Gregory  (Regist.,  epis.  xxxi)  quoted  in  the  text  (Sent,  iv,  D,  40):  "We  have  learnt  by  experience  that  the 
children  of  such  a  union  cannot  thrive. "  Therefore  according  to  the  law  of  nature  consanguinity  is  an  impediment  to 
matrimony.' This  proves  that  consanguinity  was  an  issue  of  natural  law  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See  also  Brown,  Brendhan 
F.,  'The  Natural  Law,  the  Marriage  Boind  and  Divorce',  Fordham  Law  Review,  1 955,  Vo.  24,  Issue  1 ,  p.  98,  which  says 
that  marriages  are  contrary  to  natural  law  which  are  prejudicial  to  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the  children  or 
which  hinder  the  extension  of  friendship  in  society  via  marriage  between  people  not  closely  related  by  blood.  Allowing 
marriage  between  family  members  closely-related  by  blood  (e.g.  direct  line  of  descent  or  ascent,  brothers  and  sisters 
and  their  children,  uncles  and  aunts  and  their  children)  clearly  does  both  of  these  things. 

Where  a  public  impediment  can  be  removed  by  simple  convalidation,  it  is  required  (1)  that  the  impediment  has  ceased 
or  has  been  dispensed  with  (can.  1156.1)  and  (2)  that  a  party  conscious  of  the  impediment  (see  below)  should  renew 
consent  in  canonical  form  (can.  1 158.1). 
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Note  that  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  under  'Consanguinity'  ( http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/04264a.htm)  states: 


•  'In  whatever  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  there  is  no  dispensation. ' 

Note  that  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  under  'Dispensation'  (http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/05041a.htm)  states: 

•  '[The  pope]  cannot  of  his  own  right  dispense  from  the  Divine  law  (either  natural  or  positive j. ' 

•  'The  pope  cannot  dispense  from  impediments  founded  on  Divine  law  -  except,  as  above  described,  in  the 
case  of  vows,  espousals,  and  non-consummated  marriages,  or  valid  and  consummated  marriage  of 
neophytes  before  baptism  (see  NEOPHYTES).  In  doubtful  cases,  however,  he  may  decide  authoritatively  as 
to  the  objective  value  of  the  doubt.  In  respect  of  impediments  arising  from  ecclesiastical  law  the  pope  has  full 
dispensing  power.  Every  such  dispensation  [The  rest  of  this  paragraph  refers  to  dispensations  from 
ecclesiastical  law;  that  is,  not  divine  law,  natural  or  positive]  granted  by  him  is  valid,  and  when  he  acts  from  a 
sufficient  motive  it  is  also  licit.  He  is  not  wont,  however,  out  of  consideration  for  the  public  welfare,  to  exercise 
this  power  personally,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases,  where  certain  specific  impediments  are  in  question. 
Such  cases  are  error,  violence,  Holy  orders,  disparity  of  worship,  public  conjugicide,  consanguinity  in  the 
direct  line  or  in  the  first  degree  (equal)  of  the  collateral  Line,  and  the  first  degree  of  affinity  (from  lawful 
intercourse)  in  the  direct  line.  /4s  a  rule  the  pope  exercises  his  power  of  dispensation  through  the  Roman 
Congregations  and  Tribunals. ' 

•  'Following  the  principles  laid  down  for  dispensations  in  general,  a  matrimonial  dispensation  granted  without 
sufficient,  cause,  even  by  the  pope  himself,  would  be  illicit;  the  more  difficult  and  numerous  the  impediments 
the  more  serious  must  be  the  motives  for  removing  them.  An  unjustified  dispensation,  even  if  granted  by  the 
pope,  is  null  and  void,  in  a  case  affecting  the  Divine  law  [natural  or  positive];  and  if  granted  by  other  bishops  or 
superiors  in  cases  affecting  ordinary  ecclesiastical  law.  ’ 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  Pope's  authority  to  grant  dispensations  is  limited.  The  critical  question,  in  this  case,  is 
whether  first  cousin  marriages  fall  within  divine  positive  law  (laid  down  in  the  Scriptures)  or  natural  law  (necessarily 
implied  from  the  way  God  has  ordered  nature)  or  ecclesiastical  law  (any  canon  law  not  falling  into  the  two  previous 
categories  -  essentially  man-made  law).  If  first  cousin  marriages  fall  within  either  of  the  first  two  categories  then  no- 
one,  not  even  the  Pope,  can  grant  a  dispensation  in  respect  of  them.  If  cousin  marriages  fall  outside  the  scope  of 
divine  positive  law  or  natural  law  then  the  Pope  had  the  power  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  Mary, 

Queen  of  Scots,  and  Lord  Darnley  and  their  son,  James  VI,  was  Mary's  legitimate  heir. 

Do  first  cousin  marriages  come  within  the  scope  of  natural  law? 

So  what  is  the  answer?  Consanguinity  is  covered  in  the  Scriptures  by  Leviticus  18:1  -18  as  follows: 

'And  the  LORD  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  I  am  the  LORD  your 
God.  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do:  and  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  whither  I  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do:  neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances.  Ye  shall  do  my  judgments,  and 
keep  mine  ordinances,  to  walk  therein:  I  am  the  LORD  your  God.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes,  and  my 
judgments:  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them:  I  am  the  LORD. 

None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover  their  nakedness:  I  am  the  LORD.  The 
nakedness  of  thy  fattier,  or  the  nakedness  of  thy  rngtjier,  shalt  thou  not  uncover:  she  is  thy  mother;  thou  shalt  not 
uncover  her  nakedness.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife  shalt  thou  not  uncover:  it  is  thy  father's  nakedness.  The 
nakedness  of  thy  sjster,  the  daugliter  of  thy  fattier,  or  daugjiter  of  thy  rnotfier,  whether  she  be  born  at  home,  or  born 
abroad,  even  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover.  The  nakedness  of  thy  son's  daugfrter,  or  of  thy  daughter's 
daugjiter,  even  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover:  for  theirs  is  thine  own  nakedness.  The  nakedness  of  thy 
father's  wife's  daugliter,  begotten  of  thy  father,  she  is  thy  sister,  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness.  Thou  shalt  not 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  father's  sister:  she  is  thy  father's  near  kinswoman.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the 
nakedness  of  thy  mother’s  sjster:  for  she  is  thy  mother's  near  kinswoman.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
thy  father's  bmther,  thou  shalt  not  approach  to  his  wife:  she  is  thine  aunt.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
daugfrter  in  law:  she  is  thy  son's  wife;  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
thy  brother’s  wife:  it  is  thy  brother's  nakedness.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  a  woman  and_  her  daugjiter, 
neither  shalt  thou  take  her  son's  daugjiter,  or  her  daughter's  daugjiter,  to  uncover  her  nakedness;  for  they  are  her 
near  kinswomen:  it  is  wickedness.  Neitjier  shalt  thou  tal<e  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  to,  uncover  her  nakedness , 
beside  the  otjier  in  her  life  time. ' 

Leviticus  bans  marriage  with  some  biological  relations  (sharing  the  same  blood  or  consanguinity;  that  is,  having  a 
common  ancestor)  and  some  non-biological  relations  (legal  relationships  via  marriage  or  affinity,  such  as  daughter-in- 
law).  Some  biological  relations  must  logically  be  banned  even  though  they  are  not  mentioned,  such  as  mother's 
brother  (this  must  be  banned  because  mother's  sister,  father's  brother  and  father's  sister  are  banned  -  and  mother's 
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brother  is  in  the  same  degree)  or  a  man  and  his  son  (the  same  degree  as  a  woman  and  her  daughter).  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  the  words  'near  of  kin'  can  and  do  include  marriages  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  text;  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  male  side  of  relationships  but  the  opposite  from  the  female  side  applies  also.  So,  if  your  brother's  wife 
(someone  you  have  no  biological  relationship  with)  is  'near  of  kin',  can  you  say  that  your  aunt's  daughter  (your  first 
cousin,  who  you  do  have  a  close  biological  relationship  with)  is  not  'near  of  kin'?  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  say  so  does 
it?  Most  people  will  be  as  instinctively  repelled  by  the  idea  of  marrying  their  aunt's  daughter  (which  is  too  close  to 
marrying  your  aunt,  which  too  close  to  marrying  your  mother)  as  they  would  be  by  the  idea  of  marrying  their  brother's 
ex-wife. 

Further,  we  know  that  relationships  outside  those  covered  by  Leviticus  were  banned  by  canon  law,  so  these,  not  being 
banned  by  divine  positive  law,  must  be  banned  either  by  natural  law  or  ecclesiastical  (that  is,  man-made)  law.  The 
point  is  this;  marriage  with  an  aunt  is  specifically  banned  by  Leviticus  but  marriage  with  an  aunt's  daughter  (first 
cousin)  is  not.  Now,  if  first  cousin  marriages  are  banned  by  ecclesiastical  law,  this  must  mean  that  there  are  no 
marriages  banned  by  natural  law.  This  is  because  there  is  no  'gap'  between  divine  positive  law  and  ecclesiastical  law 
for  natural  law  to  'fit  in',  as  it  were;  we  go  straight  from  a  marriage  banned  by  divine  positive  law  (say,  marriage  to  an 
aunt)  to  a  marriage  banned  by  ecclesiastical  law  (marriage  to  an  aunt's  daughter).  Marriage  to  a  first  cousin  is  one 
degree  away  (in  terms  of  degrees  of  consanguinity)  from  marriages  banned  by  divine  positive  law  (the  Scriptures),  so 
if  marriages  one  step  away  from  those  banned  by  divine  positive  law  are  banned  by  ecclesiastical  law,  then  there  can 
be  no  marriages  banned  by  natural  law.  If  this  is  the  case  then  why  does  canon  law  and  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
refer  to  not  being  able  to  grant  dispensations  for  marriages  banned  by  natural  law?  In  short,  why  refer  to  such 
marriages  if  there  are  none?  The  answer  is  then  that  if  there  are  any  marriages  banned  by  natural  law,  this  must 
include  first  cousin  marriages  before  any  other  type  of  marriage  since  these  types  of  marriage  are  the  closest  in  terms 
of  consanguinity  to  marriages  banned  by  divine  positive  law  (being  one  degree  away). 

can  1078.3  states:  A  dispensation  is  never  given  from  the  impediment  of  consanguinity  in  the  direct  line  or  in  the 
second^  degree  of  the  collateral  fine.'  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  under  'Consanguinity'  states:  'But  the  Canon  law , 
in  the  collateral  line  of  consanguinity,  computes  for  marriage  one  series  only  of  generations,  and  if  the  series  are 
unequal,  only  the  longer  one.  Hence  the  principle  of  canon  law  that  in  the  transverse  or  collateral  line  there  are  as 
many  degrees  of  consanguinity  as  there  are  persons  in  the  longer  series,  omitting  the  common  stock  or  root.  If  the  two 
series  are  equal,  the  distance  is  the  number  of  degrees  of  either  from  the  common  stock.  Thus  brother  and  sister  are 
in  the  first  degree,  first  cousins  in  the  second  degree;  uncle  and  niece  in  the  second  degree  because  the  niece  is 
two  degrees  from  the  grandfather  who  is  the  common  stock. '  It  follows  that  first  cousin  marriages  come  within  the 
scope  of  divine  law  (divine  positive  law  or  natural  law)  since  only  marriages  covered  by  divine  law  can  never  be 
subject  to  dispensation. 

So  we  have  four  reasons  for  saying  that  first  cousin  marriages  fall  within  the  scope  of  divine  law  (positive  or  natural), 
as  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  (or  man-made),  law: 

•  As  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  confirms  in  his  'Summa  Theologica *,  such  marriages  tend  to  frustrate  the  purposes 
for  which  marriage  was  instituted  of  God  (the  increase  of  friendship  in  society  beyond  near  kin)  and  are 
therefore  contrary  to  natural  law.  You  may  argue  against  Thomas  Aquinas  but,  critically,  people  in  the  relevant 
period  would  have  treated  his  opinions  as  authoritative.  So  it's  not  what  we  think  today  that  matters;  it's  what 
contemporaries  thought  of  Thomas  Aquinas  that  matters. 

•  Canon  law  (can  1 078.3)  states  that  dispensations  are  never  granted  for  marriages  in  the  second  degree  of  the 
collateral  line  and  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  confirms  that  this  refers  to  first  cousin  marriages.  This  means 
that  first  cousin  marriages  are  not  prohibited  by  ecclesiastical  law  (since  this  can  be  dispensed  with)  and  so 
must  be  prohibited  by  divine  law  (either  divine  positive  law  or  natural  law). 

•  Such  marriages  logically  fall  within  the  scope  of  'near  of  kin'  marriages  covered  by  Leviticus.  First  cousins  are 
'near  of  kin'  as  that  term  is  understood  by  the  man  in  the  street  (that  is,  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase), 
which  is  the  definition  which  would  have  to  be  used  in  a  court  of  law  under  legal  rules  of  interpretation.  The 
question  here  is  a  simple  one:  'Do  you  regard  your  first  cousin  as  a  close  relation?'  First  cousins  are  certainly 
'kin'  in  the  sense  that  they  are  blood  relations  and  are  certainly  'near  of  kin'  also.  How  can  this  not  be  the  case 
when  one  of  the  parents  on  each  side  are  siblings  (brother  and  brother,  brother  and  sister  or  sister  and 
sister)? 

•  If  there  are  any  marriages  banned  by  natural  law  then  first  cousin  marriages  must  be  included  in  such  a 
category,  which  category  must  logically  exist  because  canon  law  refers  to  it. 

*  'one  of  the  classics  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  one  of  the  most  influential  works  of  Western  literature. '  -  'The 
Classics  of  Western  Philosophy:  A  Reader's  Guide',  (eds.)  Jorge  J.  E.  Gracia,  Gregory  M.  Reichberg,  Bernard  N. 
Schumacher  (Oxford:  Blackwell  Publishing,  2003),  p.  165. 

It  follows  that  the  papal  dispensation  granted  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Lord  Darnley  was  null  and  void  because 
first  cousin  marriages  fall  within  the  scope  of  divine  law  (positive  or  natural),  as  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  (or  man¬ 
made),  law.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  dispensations  for  first  cousin  marriages  were  granted  does  not  alter  the  legal 
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position  one  jot.  You  can  argue  that  'Many  first  cousin  marriage  dispensations  were  granted  so  they  must  have  been 
legal'.  The  answer  to  this  assertion  is  'Well,  in  that  case,  provide  your  legal  arguments  showing  how  they  were  legal.' 

In  addition,  a  number  of  marriages  between  first  or  more  distant  cousins  were  declared  void  on  the  ground  of 
consanguinity,  including  those  between  Robert  II  of  France  and  his  wife,  Bertha  of  Burgundy;  Alfonso  I  of  Aragon  and 
Urraca  of  Leon  and  Castile  (they  were  second  cousins);  Louis  VII  of  France  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  (they  were  fourth 
cousins);  Alfonso  IX  of  Leon  and  Berenqaria  of  Castile. 

No  dispensation  where  marriage  knowingly  contracted  within  the  prohibited  degrees 

Further,  it  is  clear  that  both  the  'husband'  and  'wife'  knew  that  their  marriage  was  unlawful  (they  must  have  known  that 
they  shared  a  common  grandmother,  particularly  since  she  was  the  source  of  each  of  their  claims  to  the  English 
throne  -  both  had  a  claim)  and  this  knowledge  makes  the  marriage  either  fraudulent  (obtained  by  a  deliberate 
misrepresentation  which  involved  concealing  the  impediment  from  the  local  officiating  bishop  or  priest)  or  obtained 
under  duress  (they  compelled  the  local  officiating  bishop  or  priest  to  marry  them  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  impediment).  There  is  also  a  fundamental  legal  principle  in  non-canon  law  which  holds  that  fraud  unravels 
everything  and  that  'once  it  is  proved,  it  vitiates  [renders  void]  judgments,  contracts  [including  marriage  contracts]  and 
all  transactions  whatsoever'  (Lazarus  Estates  Ltd  v  Beasley  [1956]  1  QB  702,  712).  The  same  applies  to  any 
agreement  or  contract  obtained  under  duress  (certainly  one  obtained  by  threat  of  force)  because  an  agreement  to 
which  consent  was  not  freely  given  for  such  a  reason  is  not  an  agreement  at  the  most  fundamental  level.  If  the 
marriage  had  been  merely  voidable  at  the  instance  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  (that  is,  valid  unless  challenged),  as 
opposed  to  void  ab  initio  (never  a  marriage  at  all),  then  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  a  dispensation,  so  we 
know  that  the  marriage  was  void  and  not  merely  voidable.  Since  it  was  void  it  never  happened  in  law  and  since  it 
never  happened  in  law,  it  could  not  be  made  good  in  law  because  there  was  nothing,  in  law,  to  make  good.  The 
concept  of  nullity  arising  from  fraud  or  duress  also  applies  in  canon  law,  so  that  a  marriage  cannot  be  even  putatively 
valid  where  the  marriage  was  proceeded  with  in  spite  of  knowledge  of  an  impediment. 

The  final  nail  is  provided  by  the  decree  of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  dated  11/11/1563  which 
states:  'If  any  one  shall  presume  knowingly  to  contract  marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  he  shall  be  separated, 
and  be  without  hope  of  obtaining  a  dispensation;  and  this  shall  much  the  rather  have  effect  in  regard  of  him  who  shall 
have  dared  not  only  to  contract  such  a  marriage,  but  also  to  consummate  it. '  While  a  dispensation  is  potentially 
allowed  'for  great  princes',  this  is  only  for  'marriages  to  be  contracted';  that  is,  future  marriages.  This  absolutely 
excluded  any  possibility  of  a  retrospective  dispensation  for  those  who  knowingly  contracted  marriage  within  the 
prohibited  degrees. 

Knowledge  of  the  impediment  renders  issue  illegitimate  under  Scots  civil  law 

In  relation  to  Scots  civil  law  see  John  Riddell's  'Inquiry  into  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Scottish  Peerages  etc.'  (Edinburgh, 
1842,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  VI),  which  explains  how,  even  if  the  marriage  could  have  been  made  valid  canonically,  the  civil 
law  of  peerage  succession  in  Scotland,  which  applies  to  the  Crown  as  well  as  to  peerages,*  would  have  prevented 
King  James  VI  from  succeeding  to  the  throne.  For  instance,  Riddell  recounts  (p.  420  et  seq.)  how  Lord  Darnley's 
mother  (Margaret  Douglas)  was  legitimate  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  marriage  of  her  parents  (Archibald  Douglas,  6th 
Earl  of  Lennox,  and  Margaret  Tudor)  was  illegal  by  virtue  of  a  pre-contract  of  the  husband  with  another  woman,  but 
only  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  wife  of  the  pre-contract.  Had  the  wife  had  knowledge  of  the  impediment  then  not 
only  would  the  marriage  have  been  illegal  but  the  issue  of  the  marriage  (Margaret  Douglas)  would  have  been 
illegitimate.  Thus,  under  the  civil  law  of  Scotland  at  the  time,  the  impediment  renders  the  marriage  illegal  and 
knowledge  of  the  impediment  renders  the  issue  illegitimate.  Interestingly,  under  English  law  ignorance  of  the 
impediment  would  not  save  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue,  so  Margaret  Douglas  was  illegitimate  under  English  law 
(Riddell,  p.  420).  Nonetheless,  she  was  accepted  as  legitimate  in  England  under  the  principle  of  comitas  (comity),  by 
which  the  legal  rulings  of  one  country  are  recognized,  and  enforced,  in  another;  even,  apparently,  when  it  affects  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  It  is  logical  that  the  same  principle  of  comity  would  have  applied  to  the  legitimization  of 
Eleanore  Stewart,  if  this  was  done,  say,  in  France  rather  than  in  Scotland. 

*ln  1292  it  was  decided  that  'the  right  of  succession  to  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  was  to  be  decided  as  the  right  of 
succession  to  earldoms,  baronies  and  other  impartible  tenures  was  decided"  (sicut  comitatibus  baronibus  et  alias 
tenuris  impartibilibus). '  (Sir  Malcolm  Innes  of  Edingight,  KCVO,  'The  Baronage  of  Scotland:  The  History  of  the  Law  of 
Succession  and  the  Law  of  Arms  in  relation  thereto',  The  Scottish  Genealogist,  June  2000).  There  were  later  Acts  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  concerning  the  succession  (1371 ,  1373)  but  the  law  relating  to  the  validity  of  marriages  and 
the  legitimacy  of  the  issue  of  marriages  remained  common  to  the  crown,  to  peerages  and  to  other  forms  of  heritable 
property.  The  Act  of  1 373  states:  'But,  the  aforesaid  five  brothers  and  their  heirs  male  descending  from  them  failing 
finally  and  entirely,  which  God  forbid,  the  true  and  [egitimate  heirs  by  royal  blood,  and  kinship  from  then 
henceforth  shall  succeed  to  the  kingdom  and  the  right  of  ruling. '  The  words  'true  and  legitimate'  must  be  given 
their  ordinary  meaning  according  to  ordinary  Scots  law  and,  in  particular,  ordinary  Scots  law  relating  to  marriage, 
legitimacy  and  inheritance. 
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Mary's  resignation  void,  acceptance  of  resignation  void,  coronation  of  James  VI  void  and  no  subsequent 
legalization  by  Act  of  Parliament 

By  letters  of  demission  of  29/7/1567  (NAS,  PCI/5, 17-20),  the  day  of  James'  coronation  at  Stirling,  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  acting  under  duress,  purported  to  resign  her  rights  as  Queen  in  favour  of  her  son,  James,  but,  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  1373  (above),  she  had  no  legal  power  to  resign  her  rights  in  favour  of  a  person  not  entitled  to  receive 
them.  These  letters  of  demission  were  accepted  by  the  Earls  of  Morton,  Atholl,  Glencairn,  Mar,  Menteith,  the  Master  of 
Graham,  Lord  Home  and  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  'in  name  of  the  three  estates  presently  convened  and  assembled',  but  I 
cannot  see  that  they  had  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  act  on  its  behalf.  Certainly,  the  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
25/7/1 567  is  referred  to  as  a  'convention',  not  a  'parliament'.  It  would  appear  then  that  Mary  had  no  legal  power  to 
resign  her  rights  in  favour  of  someone  not  entitled  to  receive  them  and  that  the  Convention  held  in  Stirling  on 
29/7/1567  had  no  legal  power  to  accept  her  resignation  even  if  she  was  entitled  to  make  it.  The  coronation  of  James 
held  on  that  day  was  therefore  null  and  void  -  doubly  so. 

Note  also  that  James  Hamilton,  Duke  of  Chatellerault  and  2nd  Earl  of  Arran  (c.1 51 6-1 575).  by  letters  of  protest  dated 
29/7/1 567  (NAS,  PCI/5,  1 6-1 7)  'protested  that  whatsoever  thing  is  done  or  to  be  done  towards  the  coronation  of  the 
said  most  excellent  prince,  what  acts,  consents,  constitutions  be  made  thereupon,  should  in  no  way  prejudice  or  be 
hurtful  to  the  said  noble  and  mighty  duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  the  rest  of  the  queen's  majesty  of  Scotland's  royal 
blood,  lawfully  descended  in  their  title  and  succession  of  the  said  crown,  whenever  it  shall  please  God  by  any  just  right 
to  call  them  thereto,  more  than  if  the  said  coronation  had  never  been  done;  and  thereupon  asked  instruments  and 
documents  of  us  joint  notaries  public  under-subscribing;  this  was  done  in  the  council  held  within  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
day,  year  and  place  above-written.'  This  reserved  the  lawful  rights  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  of  any  other 
person  (if  they  needed  to  be  reserved,  which  they  didn't)  and  if  it  reserved  the  rights  of  descendants  of  Mary  Stewart. 
Countess  of  Arran  (1453-1488),  the  Duke's  grandmother,  and  her  heirs,  it  certainly  reserved  the  rights  of  her  brother, 
Alexander.  Duke  of  Albany  (cl 454-1 485).  and  his  heirs.  If  the  events  of  July  1567  were  legally  invalid,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case,  and  there  was  no  subsequent  legal  process  (Act  of  Parliament  and  coronation)  by  which  James  was 
properly  legitimized  as  heir  to  the  throne  and,  as  such,  invested  with  the  kingship,  then  he  was  never  properly 
legitimized  as  heir  and  was  never  legally  invested  as  King. 

To  summarize: 

•  In  both  canon  law  and  Scots  civil  law  the  marriage  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Lord  Darnley,  being  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  was  null  and  void  (in  law  it  never  happened)  and  could  not  therefore  be  made  good 
on  that  ground  alone,  there  being  nothing  in  law  (no  marriage)  that  could  be  made  good. 

•  Further,  in  canon  law,  the  marriage  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Lord  Darnley,  was  a  breach  of  natural  law 
and  the  Pope  had  no  authority  to  grant  a  dispensation  in  such  circumstances.  Any  dispensation,  even  by  the 
Pope,  was  itself  null  and  void  for  this  reason. 

•  Further,  in  canon  law,  even  if  the  marriage  was  not  a  breach  of  natural  law,  and  so  could  theoretically  be 
legitimized  by  a  dispensation,  no  dispensation  could  be  granted  where,  as  happened  in  this  case,  the  parties 

knowingly  contracted  marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees  (Decree  of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent). 

•  Further,  even  if  a  dispensation  could  be  granted,  a  dispensation  granted  without  good  and  weighty  cause 
was  null  and  void,  even  if  granted  by  the  Pope.  No  such  good  and  weighty  cause  is  apparent.  The  question 
here  is  'What  benefit  was  obtained  by  the  marriage  that  could  not  be  obtained  by  marriage  to  some  man  other 
than  Lord  Darnley  or  what  negative  consequence  was  avoided  which  would  have  happened  if  the  marriage  to 
that  particular  man  (Lord  Darnley)  had  not  happened?' 

•  Further,  in  canon  law,  even  if  the  marriage  could  not  have  been  subject  to  a  retrospective  dispensation,  but 
could  have  been  subject  to  a  prospective  dispensation  followed  by  a  renewal  of  consent,  there  was  no 
subsequent  renewal  of  consent  in  canonical  form  (that  is,  a  marriage  ceremony). 

•  Further,  in  Scots  civil  law,  even  if  the  marriage  could  have  been  made  good  and  was  made  good  in  canon 
law,  a  deficiency  in  Scots  civil  law  could  only  be  made  good  by  due  process  in  Scots  civil  law:  that  is, 
making  the  marriage  good  in  canon  law  did  not  make  the  marriage  good  in  Scots  civil  law  without  a  process  of 
recognizing  that  canon  law  decision  under  Scots  civil  law;  this  is  because  a  marriage  is  both  a  spiritual 
contract  under  canon  law  and  a  civil  contract  under  civil  law.  To  do  otherwise  amounts  to  surrendering  the  civil 
law  power  of  the  state  (including  laws  of  inheritance)  to  some  other  person,  body  or  state.  The  sacramental 
marriage  might  be  good  in  Scotland  under  the  principles  of  comity  but  the  civil  contract  of  marriage  under 
Scots  law  surely  is  not. 

•  Further,  the  1567  resignation  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  acceptance  of  that  resignation,  as  well  as  the 
coronation  of  James  VI  which  followed  the  resignation  and  acceptance  of  it,  were  void  under  the  Act  of  the 
Scots  Parliament  of  1373  (because  James  was  not  the  legitimate  issue  of  his  parents)  and  was  void  for 
duress  in  any  event.  There  was  no  subseguent  legalization/confirmation  of  that  process  by  any 
subsequent  Act  of  the  Scots  Parliament. 
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For  these  reasons  it  is  clear  that  King  James  VI  was  not  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  on  Mary's  death 
in  1587. 


By  Jean  Abernethy,  a  Scotswoman,  he  had  a  natural 
daughter  Eleonora,  legitimated  and  married  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  in  presence  of  King  Henry  n.,22  October  1547,  to  John 
de  I’Hopital,  Oomte  de  Choisy,  ordinary  gentleman  of  the 


'Scots  Peerage',  vol.  I,  p.  154,  referring  to  Eleonora,  legitimized  daughter  of  John  Stewart,  2nd  Duke  of  Albany  (1481- 
1536)  by  his  mistress,  Jean  Abernethy. 

The  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  1 587  was  Jacques  de  I'Hopital,  Comte  de  Choisy,  created  Marquis  de 
Choisy  in  1599,  son  of  Eleanore  Stewart,  legitimized  daughter  of  John  Stewart,  2nd  Duke  of  Albany  (1481-1536  by 
his  mistress,  Jean  Abernethy.  This  is  because,  having  excluded  James  VI  of  Scotland  (and  I  of  England)  from  the 
succession  and  working  back  up  the  family  tree  to  find  the  legitimate  heir,  we  get  to  the  two  children  of  King  James  II 
who  left  legitimate  descendants  surviving  at  Mary's  death  in  1587.  These  were  Alexander.  Duke  of  Albany  (cl  454- 
1485).  and  Mary  Stewart.  Countess  of  Arran  (1453-1488).  Alexander,  as  a  male,  was  the  senior  heir,  which  is  why  the 
right  to  the  throne  passed  through  him  to  his  son,  John  Stewart.  2nd  Duke  of  Albany  (1481-1536),  and  down  to  John's 
grandson,  Jacques  de  I'Hopital,  Comte  de  Choisy,  via  Eleanore  Stewart.  Thus  Jaaues  de  I’Hopital,  Comte  de 
Choisy,  was  the  lawful  King  of  Scots  and  his  heirs  were  the  lawful  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.*  The 

succession  to  the  throne  of  England  was  a  separate  matter  entirely,  but  if  James  VI  was  not  the  legitimate  child  of  his 
parents  under  English  law  then  he  could  not  have  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  either.  Jacques  de  I'Hopital,  Comte 
de  Choisy  was  not  an  heir  to  the  English  throne  because  he  was  not  descended  from  Margaret  Tudor  (1489-1541). 

*This  line  seems  to  have  ended  in  an  heiress,  Marie-Elisabeth-Charlotte-Pauline  de  L'Hopital,  who  married  8/5/1754 
Armand-Louis-Marie-Stanislas  de  Lostanges,  3rd  Marquis  de  Lostanges  de  Sainte-Alvere  (of  a  very  ancient  family  of 
Perigord,  formerly  of  the  chateau  of  Lostanges,  Sainte-Alvere  (Google  map  ref:  44.94661 1  0.809083),  now  a  ruin, 
and,  it  appears,  of  the  chateau  of  Sablou,  near  Montignac  (Google  map  ref:  45.072964  1 .112200)  and  other  lands), 
and  had  issue.  Their  grandson,  the  4th  Marquis,  Henri  de  Lostanges  (1756-1807  London),  married  in  1785,  in  the 
Chapel-Royal  at  Versailles,  Adelaide-Pauline-Constantine  de  Ventimille  du  Luc  (1767-1825),  grand-daughter  of  King 
Louis  XV  of  France  via  his  illegitimate  son,  Charles-Emmanuel-Marie-Maadelon  de  Vintimille  du  Luc,  Marquis  du  Luc 
(1741-1814).  called  'Demi-Louis'  because  of  the  similarity  of  his  appearance  to  that  of  his  father,  the  King.  This  line 
ended  in  the  male  line  with  Frangois-Gabriel  de  Lostanges  (1837-1927),  8th  and  last  Marquis  de  Lostanges  de  Sainte- 
Alvere  (but  see  http://www.william1  .co.uk/b3.htm  and  linked  page  http://www.william1.co.uk/b26.htm  for  Lostanges 
descendants  in  the  female  line). 


Chateau  de  Bellegarde,  Loiret  (formerly  Choisy-aux-Loges),  home  of  Jacques  de  I'Hopital,  Marquis  de  Choisy.  Later 
home  of  the  Due  d'Antin,  son  of  Madame  de  Montespan  (by  her  husband),  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 
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But  what  is  the  significance  of  all  this?  Can  the  legitimacy  or  otherwise  of  King  James  VI  really  matter,  given 
subsequent  legislation  governing  the  succession  to  the  thrones  of  Scotland  and  England?  In  other  words,  even  if 
James  VI  was  not  lawful  heir  to  the  thrones  of  Scotland  or  England,  have  not  his  successors  been  legitimized  by 
subsequent  legislation?  Without  going  into  this  matter  in  detail,  I  believe  it  is  sufficient  answer  to  this  question  merely 
to  pose  another  question:  'If  a  person  illegitimately  acquires  a  position  of  authority,  can  that  person,  or  his  successors, 
then  legitimize  himself,  or  themselves,  in  that  position  by  using  the  powers  of  the  position  illegitimately  obtained 
(directly  or  by  succession),  such  as  by,  say,  consenting  to  a  legislative  enactment  which  they  have  no  power  to 
consent  to?'  I  suggest  that  such  a  thing  is  odious  to  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  natural  justice  because  it 
allows  a  wrong-doer  to  pardon  his  own  wrong-doing  using  the  authority  gained  by  that  wrong-doing,  or  his  successors 
to  do  the  same.  It  contravenes  the  legal  maxim  that  'a  wrong-doer  should  not  benefit  from  his  own  wrong-doing'  and  is 
tantamount  to  saying,  for  example,  7  have  illegally  appointed  myself  a  judge  and,  using  my  powers  as  a  judge,  I  find 
myself  not  guilty  of  having  illegally  appointed  myself. '  But,  as  I  have  shown  above,  if  something  is  void  in  law,  it  cannot 
be  made  good  (without  over-riding  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  -  which  would  reduce  the  state  to  mere 
brigandage)  and  is  therefore  void  forever.  If  you  wish  to  rule  by  mere  violence  or  the  threat  of  it,  which  is  what  you  do 
when  you  abandon  the  rule  of  law,  then  so  be  it.  But  if  you  wish  to  abide  by  the  rule  of  law  then  you  must  obey  the 
law.  A  simple  choice  really. 

The  argument  would  go,  I  suspect,  that  Parliament  is  supreme  and  that  if  Parliament  passes  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
say,  settling  the  succession  to  the  throne  on  the  descendants  of  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  as  the  Act  of  Settlement 
1701  did,  then  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  settled  on  the  descendants  of  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover;  it  matters 
not  a  jot  that  Sophia's  grandfather  (James  I)  was  not,  in  fact,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  himself.  But  is  this  so?  If 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed  only  on  the  basis  of  some  fundamental  assumption  and  that  fundamental  assumption 
turns  out  to  be  false,  does  not  the  entire  basis  of  the  Act,  and  therefore  the  Act  itself,  fail?  How  can  it  be  otherwise? 
Courts  hold  that,  at  the  most  fundamental  level,  their  job  is  to  implement/enforce  the  intention  of  Parliament  (which 
can  usually  be  ascertained  from  the  words  of  the  Act  itself),  but  if  the  intention  of  Parliament  was  to  settle  the 
succession  to  the  throne  on  the  legitimate  heirs  (certain  people  being  held  to  have  excluded  themselves  from  the 
succession  for  various  reasons),  how  can  the  courts  implement  the  intention  of  Parliament  if,  through  some  false 
assumption,  the  Act  does  not  settle  the  throne  on  the  legitimate  heirs? 

Consider  this.  Imagine  that  Parliament  passes  an  Act  of  Parliament  making  'Bruno  Barker  of  Birmingham'  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  turns  out  that  'Bruno  Barker'  is,  in  fact,  'Bruno  the  Barker'  and  he  is  a  dog.  Can  it  be  said 
that  Bruno  the  dog  is,  in  fact,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  would  the  courts  enforce  his  rights  as  such  -  or  would  they 
hold  that  the  Act  was  based  on  a  fundamental  assumption  that  turned  out  to  be  false,  that  it  was  never  the  intention  of 
Parliament  to  make  a  dog  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  that  the  Act  fails  accordingly;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  null  and 
void?  Like  an  Act  which  bans  Catholics  from  holding  a  certain  office  and  then  appoints  the  Pope  to  that  office.  Logic 
and  common  sense  tell  us  that  anything  based  on  a  fundamental  error,  whether  it  is  a  contract  or  anything  else 
(including  an  Act  of  Parliament)  must  be  null  and  void;  it  is,  quite  simply,  not  the  thing  it  purports  to  be.  It  purports  to 
be  a  contract  but  it  isn't;  it  purports  to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  but  it  isn't.  Note  that  mistakes  of  this  sort  render  a 
contract  void  (This  is  the  doctrine  of  'Non  est  factum'  ('It  is  not  my  deed')).  And  if  this  rule  applies  in  contract  law,  is  it 
not  even  more  important  that  it  should  apply  to  the  law-making  process?  After  all,  the  wider  the  impact,  the  greater  the 
importance  of  preventing  invalid  or  erroneous  acts  from  being  treated  as  valid  -  because  the  potential  for  harmful 
consequences  is  that  much  greater.  You  can  dream  up  some  legal  fiction  to  the  effect  that  an  Act  is  valid  until  it  is  set 
aside  -  but  that  just  isn't  true  is  it?  We  all  know  that  the  thing  was  invalid  from  the  start  and  ought  to  be  treated  as 
such.  After  all,  the  nature  of  the  thing  does  not  change  from  one  moment  before  being  declared  invalid  to  one  moment 
after;  the  thing  was  always  invalid  and  that  is  the  reason  it  was  declared  to  be  so.  If  it  was  initially  invalid  then  the 
declaration  of  invalidity  did  not  make  it  invalid  because  it  already  was  so;  similarly,  if  it  was  not  invalid  before  the 
declaration  of  invalidity  then  the  mere  making  of  a  declaration  cannot,  of  itself,  make  it  so,  except  by  some  legal 
fiction. 

In  Mangin  v  IRC  [1971]  AC  739  at  746,  Lord  Donovan  said:  "The  object  of  the  construction  of  a  statute  being  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  legislature  it  may  be  presumed  that  neither  injustice  nor  absurdity  was  intended.  If  therefore  a 
literal  interpretation  would  produce  such  a  result,  and  the  language  admits  of  an  interpretation  which  would  avoid  it, 
then  such  an  interpretation  may  be  adopted. "  In  a  hereditary  monarchy  (constitutional  but  still  hereditary),  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  that  putting  the  crown  on  the  head  of  a  person  who  is  not  the  monarch  by  right  of  heredity  or 
even  in  the  legitimate  line  of  succession.  Where  an  Act  clearly  intends  to  do  one  thing  (settle  the  crown  on  a  legitimate 
heir)  and  actually  does  the  exact  opposite  (settles  the  crown  on  an  illegitimate  heir),  surely  the  courts  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  Act  fails  in  its  purpose;  that  is,  does  nothing  at  all. 

When  an  Act  says  that  a  thing  B  (succession  to  the  throne)  shall  be  subject  to  condition  precedent  A  (being  legitimate 
heir  to  that  throne),  even  an  implied  condition  precedent  A,  then  it  follows  that  if  condition  A  is  not  met  then  B  does  not 
happen.  This  is  the  only  logical  interpretation  of  the  Act.  The  Bill  of  Rights  1689  settled  the  crown  on  a  succession  of 
heirs  who  'of  right  ought  to  be  by  the  [aws  of  this  realm  our  sovereign  liege  lord  and  lady,  king  and  queen  of 
England,  France  and  Ireland  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging'  and  both  the  Act  of  Settlement  1 701  and  the 
Treaty  of  Union  1706  refer  back  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  1689  and,  in  terms  of  succession  to  the  crown,  are  dependent  on 
it.  It  is  clearly  then  a  condition  precedent  of  all  three  (the  two  Acts  and  the  Treaty)  that  the  persons  named  as  being  in 
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right  of  the  crown  should  be  so  by  the  laws  of  England  (not  being  the  Act  itself,  since  this  would  be  self-referencing). 
But  the  laws  of  England  required  that  James  I,  in  order  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  England,  must  be  the  lawful  heir  to 
that  throne,  and  he  was  not,  being  an  illegitimate  child  of  his  parents,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Lord  Darnley,  whose 
legitmacy  and  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  were  never  regularized  by  Act  of  the  Scots  Parliament.  He  was 
neither  lawful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  nor  to  the  throne  of  England,  so  his  heirs  cannot  be  either. 

This  all  revolves  around  a  concept  called  the  'presumption  of  legality',  one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  our  legal 
system,  which  means  that  it  is  assumed  that  Parliament  does  not  intend  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  have  absurd,  unjust  or 
unreasonable  results.  Thus,  an  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  have  to  specifically  mention  that  fraud  is  an  exception 
because  it  is  assumed  that  Parliament  always  intends  that  fraud  will  be  an  exception.  Similarly,  Parliament  does  not 
have  to  specifically  state,  in  an  Act,  that  the  Crown  can  only  pass  to  a  legitimate  heir  because  it  is  assumed  that 
Parliament  cannot  intend  the  Crown  to  pass  to  someone  who  is  not  a  legitimate  heir.  So,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament 
says  that  the  Crown  will  pass  to  x  person,  this  necessarily  means  that  the  Crown  passes  to  x  person  because  (and 
only  because)  they  are  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  previous  monarch  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Of  course,  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  have  said  that  certain  people  will  succeed  to  the  crown  regardless  of  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  whether  those  persons  are  otherwise  legitimate  heirs  to  the  crown  -  but  no  such  Act  was  ever  passed. 
Clearly,  the  pretence  of  legitimacy  had  to  be  maintained.  Note  that  the  (English)  Succession  to  the  Crown  Act  1603 
acknowledged  that  King  James  I  of  England  (and  VI  of  Scotland)  was  'our  onelie  lawful I  and  rightful!  liege  Lorde  and 
Sovaigne',  but  this  was  on  the  basis  (assumption)  that  he  was  'I ineallie  rlghtfullie  and  lawfullie  descended  of  the  bodie 
of  the  moste  excellent  Ladie  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the  most  renowned  Kinge  Henrie  the  Seaventh'.  If  follows 
that  if  James  was  not  lawfully  and  rightfully  the  heir  of  Margaret  Tudor  (and  he  wasn't)  then  he  cannot  have  been  'our 
onelie  lawful I  and  rightfull  liege  Lorde  and  Sovaigne'.  The  former  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  latter. 


Titania  and  Bottom  -  the  absurdity  of  putting  the  crown  on  the  wrong  head.  A  scene  from  the  1999  film  of  'A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  with  Michelle  Pfeiffer  as  Titiania  and  Kevin  Kline  as  Bottom. 

'Remember,  Raoul,  this!  If  Richelieu  made  the  king,  by  comparison,  seem  small,  he  made  royalty  great.  The  Palace  of 
the  Louvre  contains  two  things  -  the  king,  who  must  die,  and  royalty,  which  never  dies.  The  minister,  so  feared,  so 
hated  by  his  master,  has  descended  into  the  tomb,  drawing  after  him  the  king,  whom  he  would  not  leave  alone  on 
earth,  lest  his  work  should  be  destroyed.  So  blind  were  his  contemporaries  that  they  regarded  the  cardinal's  death  as 
a  deliverance;  and  I,  even  I,  opposed  the  designs  of  the  great  man  who  held  the  destinies  of  France  within  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  Raoul,  learn  how  to  distinguish  the  king  from  royalty;  the  king  is  but  a  man;  royalty  is  the  gift  of  God. 
Whenever  you  hesitate  as  to  whom  you  ought  to  serve,  abandon  the  exterior,  the  material  appearance  for  the  invisible 
principle,  for  the  invisible  principle  is  everything. '  Athos  to  Raoul  in  'Twenty  Years  After'. 

Thus,  Louise  de  I'Hopital,  who  married  (1609)  Jean  de  La  Croix  de  Castries,  Baron  de  Castries,  see  below,  was 
daughter  to  the  de  jure  King  of  Scots,  Jacques  de  I'Hopital,  Comte  de  Choisy. 
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Arms  of  Rene  Gaspard  de  La  Croix,  Marquis  de  Castries  (cal  61 1  -1674),  great-grandfather  of  the  1st  Due  de  Castries. 
These  arms  show  - 1 :  de  I'Hopital;  2:  the  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland;  3:  de  Cosse;  4:  azure,  a  saltire  argent,  four  fleurs  de 
lys  or;  overall  (on  a  shield  of  pretence)  de  La  Croix. 

The  descent  is  as  follows: 

John  Stewart.  2nd  Duke  of  Albany  (1481-1536  by  his  mistress,  Jean  Abernethy,  had  issue  an  only  child; 

Eleanore  Stewart,  legitimated,  who  married  (1547)  Jean  de  I'Hopital,  Comte  de  Choisy,  and  had  issue; 

Jacques  de  I'Hopital,  Comte  de  Choisy,  created  Marquis  de  Choisy  in  1599,  who  married  (1578)  Madeleine  de  Cosse 
and  had  with  other  issue; 

Louise  de  I'Hopital,  who  married  (1609)  Jean  de  La  Croix  de  Castries,  Baron  de  Castries,  and  had  issue; 

Rene  Gaspard  de  La  Croix,  Marquis  de  Castries  (cal  61 1-1 674),  married  (1644)  Isabeau  de  Bonzi  and  had  issue; 
Joseph  Frangois  de  La  Croix,  Marquis  de  Castries  (1663-1728),  married  (1722)  Marie  Frangoise  de  Levis  (1698-1728) 
and  had  issue; 

Charles  Eugene  de  La  Croix,  Marquis  de  Castries  (1727-1801),  married  (1743)  Gabrielle  Isabeau  Therese  de  Rosset 
de  Rocozel  (d  1800)  and  had  issue; 

Armand-Charles-Augustin  de  la  Croix,  Due  de  Castries  (1756-1842),  married  Marie-Louise-Philippine  de  Bonnieres 
(1759-1796)  (and  had  issue). 

3.  Princess  Louise-Augustine  (or  Philippine-Auguste?)  de  Montmorency  (1735-1817)  =  1759  Charles-Francoise 
de  Broglie,  Count  of  Broglie,  Marquis  of  Ruffec  (1719-1781),  younger  son  of  Francois-Marie  de  Broglie,  1st  Duke  of 
Broglie.  As  head  of  the  'Secret  du  Roi',  the  King's  secret  (as  opposed  to  official)  diplomatic  service,  he  was,  with  Pierre 
Beaumarchais  and  others  of  that  group,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  supporters  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  was  responsible  for  the  despatch  of  La  Fayette  (or  Lafayette)  to  the  American  Colonies,  including,  it  appears,  the 
purchase  of  the  ship  in  which  La  Fayette  sailed.  He  also  persuaded  La  Fayette  to  continue  to  the  American  Colonies 
after  he  turned  back  mid-journey.  'Atlas  of  World  Military  History'  (Brooks,  Richard  (editor),  HarperCollins,  2000,  p. 

101)  states:  'Washington’s  success  in  keeping  the  army  together  deprived  the  British  of  victory,  but  French 
intervention  won  the  war. 'Given  that  the  American  Revolution  would  probably  not  have  succeeded  without  either 
French  support  (private  and  public)  or  the  involvement  of  La  Fayette,  it  is  clear  that  the  success  of  the  American 
Revolution  can  be  attributed,  in  large  part,  to  the  Marquis  of  Ruffec,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  both  (French 
support  and  the  involvement  of  La  Fayette).  In  addition,  given  that  the  Marquis  of  Ruffec’s  wealth  would  have  been 
derived,  in  large  part,  from  his  wife's  dowry,  which,  it  turn,  would  have  been  derived,  in  large  part,  from  the  fortune  of 
her  mother,  Marie  Anne  Therese  Rym,  Baronne  de  Bellem  (1707-17  Aug  1738),  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  not 
insignificant  element  of  French  private  financial  support  for  the  American  Revolution  was  derived  from  the  fortune  of 
the  Senior/Coronel  family  and  its  descendants,  the  Barons  of  Bellem.  In  this  way,  the  Marquis  de  Ruffec,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Senior/Coronel  family,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  greatest  military  defeat  ever  suffered  by  Great 
Britain;  the  loss  of  its  American  colonies,  which,  a  little  over  a  century  later,  were  to  eclipse  the  British  Empire  on  the 
world  stage.  The  Marquis  of  Ruffec  was  also  behind  a  planned  invasion  of  England  in  1779 
(http://xenophonaroup.com/mciovnt/invasion.htm  also),  which  reached  the  stage  of  massing  40,000  troops  near  the 
Channel  coast. 
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They  had  issue: 


Joseph  de  Broglie  (1765-1795),  no  issue 

Ferdinand  de  Broglie  (1768-1837)  =  Anna  Petrovna  Levaschova  (d.  1848),  issue  unknown  (She  married,  firstly  in 
1 795,  Prince  Alexander  T rubetzkov  (1 765-1805)) 

Louise  de  Broglie  (1760-1827)  =  Etienne  de  Vasse,  Marquis  de  Vasse  (d.  1820),  issue  given  above 
Philippine  de  Broglie  (1762-1843)  =  Jules  de  Faret,  Marquis  de  Fournes  (1752-1826),  issue  given  below 
Adelaide  Charlotte  de  Broglie  (1763-1847)  =  Gabriel  Erne,  Marquis  de  Marcieu  (1761-1830),  issue  given  below 

Descendants  Adelaide  Charlotte  de  Broglie  (1763-1847): 

Nicolas  "Gabriel"  Eme  de  Marcieu,  Marquis  de  Marcieu  (1761-1830)  =  Charlotte  "Adelaide"  de  Broglie  (1763-1847) 
Alberic  Eugene  Eme  de  Marcieu,  Marquis  de  Marcieu  (1789-1862)  =  Marie  "Pauline"  Louise  de  Morgan  de  Belloy 
(1805-1887) 

Alberic  "Gaston"  Marie  Gabriel  Eme  de  Marcieu,  Marquis  de  Marcieu  (1829-1888)  =  Marie  Isabelle  de  Chanaleilles 
(1833-1925)* 

Humbert  Eme  de  Marcieu,  Comte  de  Marcieu  (1858-1947)  =  Pauline  de  Beauffort  (1869-1941) 

Henry  Paul  Marie  Chantal  Eme  de  Marcieu,  Marquis  de  Marcieu  (1893-1977)  =  Cecile  Odile  Espiventde  La 
Villeboisnet  (1893-1948) 

*Their  grand-daughter,  Gabrielle  Eme  de  Marcieu  (1893-1989),  daughter  of  Henri  Eme  de  Marcieu  (1857-1943)  and 
Marie  Ernestine  de  Saint-Chamans  (b.  1862),  married  Count  Emmanuel  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe.  Their  son,  Count 
Alfred  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  (b.  1926)  married  Countess  Monique  d'Harcourt  (b.  7/1/1929),  daughter  of  Bruno,  Count 
of  Harcourt  (1899-1930)  and  Princess  Isabelle  Francoise  Helene  Marie  d'Orleans.  Their  daughter,  Countess  Laure 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  (b.  27/4/1 951 )  was  the  mistress  of  Sir  James  Goldsmith  (1933-1997)  and  mother  by  him  of 
Charlotte  Goldsmith  (b.  31/5/1983),  who  married  Philip  Colbert  on  8/6/2013,  and  Jethro  Goldsmith  (b.  24/6/1987).  She 
inherited  the  Chateau  de  Montieu  after  his  death. 


Countess  Laure  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  at  the  70th  birthday  party  of  Malcolm  Forbes  (and  here)  at  the  Palais  Mendoub, 
Tangier,  on  19/8/1989. 
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Descendants  of  Philippine  de  Broglie  (1762-1843): 

Jules  Marie  Henri,  Comte  de  Faret,  Marquis  de  Fournes  (1752-1826)  =  Philippine  Therese  de  Broglie  (1762-1843) 
Alexandre  Auguste  Louis  Philippe  Jules  de  Faret  de  Fournes  (d.  1844)  =  Amanda  d’Hericy  (1798-1870) 

Arthur  Henri  de  Faret,  Marquis  de  Fournes  (1823-1888)  =  Marie  Victorine  Clotilde  de  Riquet  de  Caraman  (1824-1898) 
Marie  Emmanuel  Alvar  de  Biaudos  de  Casteja,  Marquis  de  Casteja  (1849-1911)*  =  Adolphine  Gabrielle  Marie  de 
Faret  de  Fournes  (1853-1937)** 

Marie  Emmanuel  Remy  Alvar  de  Biaudos  de  Casteja  (1880-1915)  =  Jeanne  Marie  Claude  de  Kergorlay  (1888-1974) 
Ghislain  Marie  Xavier,  Prince  de  Merode,  Prince  de  Grimberghe,  Prince  de  Rubempre,  Marquis  de  Westerloo  (1910- 
1980),  Head  of  the  Princely  House  of  Merode***  =  Marie  Louise  Elisabeth  Gabrielle  Alvar  de  Biaudos  de  Casteja 
(1914-1994) 

Charles  Guillaume  Felix  Marie  Ghislain,  Prince  de  Merode,  Prince  de  Grimberghe,  Prince  de  Rubempre,  Marquis  de 
Westerloo  (b.  1940)  =  Hedwige  Marie  Gabrielle  Charlotte  Princesse  de  Ligne  (b.  1943) 

Frederic  Robert  Raymond  Xavier  Marie  Ghislain,  Prince  de  Merode,  Prince  de  Rubempre  (b.  1969)  =  Hannah  Jane 
Robinson  (b.  1971) 

*Remy  Leon  de  Biaudos  (1805-1899),  Marquis  de  Casteja,  married  Hon.  Elizabeth  Hunloke  (1810-1878),  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hunloke,  Baronet,  and  Lady  Anne  Scarisbrick.  Their  only  child,  a  son,  died  as  a  baby.  The  Marquis  and 
Marquise  de  Casteja  decided  to  adopt  a  son  of  the  Marquise's  half-sister,  Hon.  Charlotte  Hunloke,  nicknamed 
Mercedes  Alvarez,  who  was  natural  daughter  of  Lady  Anne  Scarisbrick  from  an  affair  with  William  Cavendish,  6th 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  That  boy,  the  Marchioness'  natural  nephew,  was  first  named  Emmanuel  Alvar.  His  descendant, 
Count  Guillaume  de  Dampierre  (b.1985),  son  of  Count  Audoin  de  Dampierre  and  his  wife,  Roselyne,  nee  de  Biaudos 
de  Casteja,  married  Princess  Alix  de  Ligne,  daughter  of  Michel,  14th  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  D.  Eleonora  de  Orleans  e 
Braganga,  Princess  of  Brazil,  sister  of  H.l.  &  R.H.  The  Prince  D.  Luiz  de  Orleans  e  Braganga,  Head  of  the  Imperial 
House  of  Brazil.  Princess  Alix  is  the  ninth  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Brazil. 
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Wedding  of  Princess  Alix  de  Ligne,  ninth  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Brazil,  and  Count  Guillaume  de 
Dampierre,  a  descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior,  on  18/6/2016. 

The  ancient  family  of  de  Biaudos  de  Casteja  came  from  the  Biarritz  area.  The  former  chateau  of  the  family,  chateau 
de  Biaudos  (Google  map  ref:  43.5554309,-1 .3118097),  was  used  as  'La  Salamandre'  in  the  film  Hotel  des  Ameriques, 
which  starred  Patrick  Dewaere  and  Catherine  Deneuve.  The  chateau  de  Casteja  (Google  map  ref:  44.068199,  - 
1.199726)  was  held  by  the  family  from  1598  to  1834.  The  Casteja  family  (I  am  not  sure  if  this  is  the  main  branch)  own 
Borie-Manoux.  a  leading  family-owned  Bordeaux  wine  negociant  house,  which  has  over  ten  properties,  including 
Chateau  Batailley,  Pauillac;  Chateau  Beau  Site,  St  Estephe  Cru  Bourgeois;  Chateau  Trotte  Vielle,  St  Emilion  Premier 
Grand  Cru  Classe;  Chateau  Bergat,  St  Emilion  Grand  Cru  Classe;  Chateau  Domaine  de  L’Eglise,  Pomerol;  Chateau 
Pignon  Lalande,  Pomerol;  Chateau  Lynch  Moussas,  Pauillac;  Chateau  Haut  Bages  Monpelou,  Pauillac;  Chateau 
Baret,  Pessac  Leognan  (manages);  Chateau  La  Croix  Ducasse,  Pomerol  (manages);  and  the  brands  Cuvee  Borie, 
Beauroy,  Beau  Rivage,  Port  Royal,  Chevalier  de  Lynch.  Berry  Bros’  'Good  Ordinary  Claret',  their  best-selling  wine,  is 
made  by  Borie  Manoux. 
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Chateau  de  Biaudos. 


A  scene  from  Hotel  des  Ameriques  looking  through  the  front  door  of  the  chateau  de  Biaudos  (then  derelict). 
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**Adolphine  Gabrielle  Marie  de  Biaudos  de  Casteja  (nee  de  Faret  de  Fournes)  (1853-1937),  Marquise  de  Casteja,  a 
descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior. 

***The  Princes  of  Merode  are  one  of  the  leading  noble  families  of  Belgium. 

4.  Prince  Louis-Ernest-Gabriel  de  Montmorency  (1735-1768)  =  Margareta  Elisabeth  van  Wassenaer.  Their 
daughter,  Louise-Auguste-Elizabeth-Marie-Colette  de  Montmorency  (1763-1833),  married  Marie-Joseph-Louis  de 
Lorraine,  Prince  of  Vaudemont  (1759-1812),  son  of  the  beautiful  Louise  de  Rohan,  Countess/Princess  of  Brionne 
(1734-1815)  and  Louis  de  Lorraine,  Prince  of  Brionne  (1725-1761).  This  was  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The 
senior  branch  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  inter-married  with  the  Habsburgs  and  became  the  House  of  Habsburg- 
Lorraine,  Holy  Roman  Emperors.  Francis  of  Lorraine  (1708-1765),  Duke  of  Lorraine,  became  Francis  I,  Holy  Roman 
Emperor,  by  his  marriage  to  Maria  Theresa  (1717-1780).  Marie-Joseph-Louis  de  Lorraine,  Prince  of  Vaudemont 
(1759-1812),  was  a  favourite  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  was  reputed  to  have  been  her  lover.  By  that  time,  the  title  Prince 
of  Vaudemont  was  purely  titular  (as  opposed  to  feudal  -  based  on  land)  since  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  including  the 
County  of  Vaudemont,  had  been  annexed  by  France. 

Vaudemont,  in  the  Departement  de  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  in  the  region  of  Alsace-Champagne-Ardenne-Lorraine,  is  the 
site  of  an  ancient  castle,  now  a  ruin,  seat  of  the  Counts  of  Vaudemont.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  top  of  'La  Colline 
de  Sion-Vaudemont'  ('The  Hill  of  Sion-Vaudemont')  or  'Hill  of  Sion'  (Google  mao  ref:  48.40861 ,6.07  -  site  of  a 
monument  to  Maurice  Barres).  which  was  the  basis  of  Maurice  Barres  'La  Colline  /nsp/ree'(1913)  and  featured  in  'The 
Holy  Blood  and,  the  Holy  Grail'  (Baiqent,  Leigh  and  Lincoln).  Also  nearby  is  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion.  In  1070 
the  ruling  Count  of  Vaudemont,  presumably  Gerard  I  of  Vaudemont  (c. 1060-1 118),  publicly  proclaimed  himself  'vassal 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven'  ( 'The  Holy  Blood  and  the  Holy  Grail',  p.  449). 
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LE  MYGTERE  EN  PLEl.NE  LUMIEBE 
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One  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  monument  to  Maurice  Barres  on  the  Hill  of  Sion:  'Honour  to  those  who  rest  in  the  tomb, 
the  guardians  and  overlords  of  the  City  -  Hidden  in  Plain  Sight'. 

The  central  thesis  of  'The  Holy  Blood  and  the  Holy  Grail',  dismissed  as  pseudohistory  by  many*,  is  that  Jesus  married 
and  had  children,  that  his  family  moved  to  France  and  that  his  bloodline  eventually  came  to  be  represented  by  the 
House  of  Lorraine.  '/\s  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  reported  that  Henri  de  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  on  entering 
the  town  of  Joinville  in  Champagne,  was  received  by  exuberant  crowds.  Among  them,  certain  individuals  are  recorded 
to  have  chanted  "Hosannah  filio  David"  ("Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David").  It  is  not  perhaps  insignificant  that  this 
incident  is  recounted  in  a  modern  history  of  Lorraine,  printed  in  1966.  The  work  contains  a  special  introduction  by  Otto 
von  Habsburg  who  today  is  titular  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  King  of  Jerusalem. '  ( 'The  Holy  Blood  and  the  Holy  Grail',  p. 

421 ).  In  this  context,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  Princess  of  Vaudemont,  Louise-Auguste-Elizabeth-Marie- 
Colette  de  Montmorency  (1 763-1 833),  was  a  descendant  of  the  House  of  David  via  the  last  Exilarch,  Don  Abraham 
Senior.  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  when  the  (Babylonian)  Exilarch  went  to  visit  the  Caliph  the  heralds 
announced  his  coming  with  the  words  "Make  way  for  our  Lord,  the  Son  of  David. "  ( "Amilu  tarik  la  Saidna  ben  Daud. 
There  is  an  interesting  connection  between  Rene  of  Anjou  and  Don  Abraham  Senior  in  that  both  were  connected  to 
Christopher  Columbus.  In  a  letter  written  from  Hispaniola  in  January,  1495  Columbus  wrot e:'lt  happened  to  me  that 
King  Rene,  whom  God  hath  taken,  sent  me  to  Tunis  to  capture  the  galleass  Fernandina...'  Don  Abraham  Senior  was 
one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  Columbus,  who  he  met  in  Malaga  in  1487,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
financial  backers  of  his  voyage  of  discovery  in  1492.  Don  Abraham  Senior's  son,  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronel, 
accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  and  was  appointed  'Lord  High  Constable  of  the  Indies'.  In  addition,  of 
course,  Rene  was  titular  King  of  Jerusalem  while  Don  Abraham  Senior  was,  as  Exilarch,  de  jure  King  of  Judah. 

*lt  is  probably  fair  to  say  that,  today,  most  historians  are  atheists  and  therefore  regard  the  Bible  itself  as  pseudohistory 
(to  a  very  large  degree  -  and  certainly  in  its  divine  aspects).  But  if  the  life  of  Christ  as  portrayed  in  the  New  Testament 
is  pseudohistory  and  Jesus  was,  in  fact,  an  ordinary  man,  why  is  it  pseudohistory  to  believe  that,  being  an  ordinary 
man,  he  probably  married  and  had  children?  If  a  historical  theory  is  pseudohistory,  does  it  follow  that  the  opposite  of 
that  theory  is  also  pseudohistory?  As  Henry  Lincoln  said  "Is  it  more  plausible  that  a  man  should  be  married  and  have 
children,  or  that  he  should  be  born  of  a  virgin,  attended  by  choirs  of  angels,  walk  on  water  and  rise  from  the  grave?"  It 
appears  that  historians  want  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it;  they  want  to  dismiss  the  Bible  as  pseudohistory  and  dismiss 
the  logical  consequences  of  the  Bible  being  pseudohistory  (that  Jesus  was  an  ordinary  man)  as  pseudohistory.  One 
should,  at  least,  be  able  to  expect  some  consistency:  if  something  (the  Bible  is  true)  is  pseudohistory  then  its  opposite 
(the  Bible  is  false)  cannot  also  be  pseudohistory.  Once  you  accept  the  plausibility/probability  of  the  idea  that  Jesus  did 
marry  and  have  children,  one  must  then  ask  the  question  'Is  there  any  evidence  that  Jesus  had  descendants?'  It  is 
then  perfectly  valid  to  state  what  the  evidence  is  (and  even  folklore  is  evidence  of  a  kind)  and  to  postulate  a  theory 
based  on  that  evidence.  It  cannot  be  pseudohistory  to  say  'This  is  the  evidence  and,  based  on  that  evidence,  the 
following  scenario  is  possible',  as  long  as  you  do  not  go  further  than  the  evidence  allows  -  and  'The  Holy  Blood  and 
the  Holy  Grail' does  no  more  than  postulate  a  theory.  The  fact  that  someone  else  (Pierre  Plantard)  has  already 
created  a  hoax  (the  Priory  of  Sion  -  or  at  least  the  modern  Priory  of  Sion*)  based  on  that  evidence  does  not  affect  that 
evidence  one  jot,  even  if  it  was  the  hoax  that  led  you  to  the  evidence  in  the  first  place. 
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*A  'Priory  of  Sion'  (Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Zionl  existed  in  Jerusalem  from  1099  and  a  Brotherhood  of  the 
Knights  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion  was  founded  in  Vaudemont  in  1396  by  Ferdinand  I  (1371  -1415),  Count  of  Vaudemont 
(Paul  Digot,  'Notice  historique  sur  Notre-Dame-de-Sion  (Vaudemont)',  Nancy,  privately  published,  1856,  p.8).  This 
means  that  there  was,  in  fact,  an  Order  of  Sion  founded  by  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  (see  above)  that  the 
association  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  with  Our  Lady  of  Sion  (The  Queen  of  Heaven  or  Virgin  Mary)  goes  back  to  1070, 
predating  the  claimed  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Priory  of  Sion  of  1099.  Interestingly,  the  then  Count  of  Vaudemont 
(Gerard  de  Vaudemont)  disappeared  from  the  record  (as  a  witness  to  charters  and  so  on)  between  1097  and  1101. 
Although  apparently  not  recorded  as  taking  part  in  the  First  Crusade  (1096-1099),  the  conjecture  must  be  that  he  did, 
in  fact,  do  so,  which  would  mean  that  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land  at  the  very  time  of  the  alleged  founding  of  the  Priory  of 
Sion.  Gerard  de  Vaudemont  married  a  niece  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  Ferdinand  I  (1371-1415),  Count  of  Vaudemont,  went  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  1409  and  was  one  of  five  Counts  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

'Les  armes  de  Jesus  c'est  la  croix  de  Lorraine, 

Et  le  sang  dans  I'artere  et  le  sang  dans  la  veine, 

Et  la  source  de  grace  et  la  claire  fontaine;'  -  'La  tapisserie  de  sainte  Genevieve  et  de  Jeanne  d’Arc',  Charles  Peauv 
(1873-19141 

( 'The  arms  of  Jesus  are  the  gross  of  Lorraine, 

Both  the  blood  in  the  artery  and  the  blood  in  the  vein, 

Both  the  source  of  grace  and  the  clear  fountain;) 


The  arms  of  Elbeuf,  Normandy.  The  Cross  of  Lorraine  entwined  with  a  vine;  possibly  the  true  vine,  a  symbol  of  Christ 
(7  am  the  true  vine.'  John  15:1),  impaling  'a  beehive  beset  by  bees'  (The  bee  was  a  symbol  of  the  Merovingian  kings). 
The  Dukes  of  Elbeuf  were  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The  three  critical  elements  of  'The  Holy  Blood  and  the 
Holy  Grail' are  (1)  the  bloodline  of  Jesus  (the  true  vine),  (2)  the  House  of  Lorraine  (symbolized  by  the  Cross  of 
Lorraine)  and  (3)  the  Merovingian  dynasty  (symbolized  by  the  bee).  If  this  symbolism  is  a  co-incidence,  it  is,  in  the 
circumstances,  a  remarkable  one.  No  other  symbol  that  I  have  come  across  shows  these  three  elements  together. 
The  Cross  of  Lorraine  with  the  vine  apparently  dates  from  the  17th  century  or  earlier  (1588)  and  is  based  upon  on  a 
work  of  a  Prince  of  Lambesc  (another  Lorraine  title)  published  in  1842.  A  note  on  the  Araldicacivica  website  remarks 
that  a  vine  is  a  curious  symbol  for  an  area  with  no  vineyards.  The  motto  (dating  from  1588)  associated  with  this 
element  of  the  arms  is  'Tali  Fulcimine  Crescet',  which  translates  as  'With  this  support  she  will  grow',  clearly  meaning 
that  the  vine  will  grow  with  the  support  of  the  Cross  of  Lorraine;  that  is,  with  the  support  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The 
beehive  and  bees  apparently  stem  from  a  visit  Napoleon  made  to  the  town  in  1802,  when  he  is  said  to  have  remarked 
'Elbeuf  is  a  hive.  Everyone  here  works.'  The  mural  crown,  wreath  of  palm  branches  and  Croix  de  Guerre  were 
awarded  to  the  town  in  1949  to  acknowledge  the  sufferings  of  the  town  in  World  War  Two. 

'In  1653  an  important  Merovingian  tomb  was  found  in  the  Ardennes,  the  tomb  of  King  Childeric  I,  son  of  Merovee  and 
father  of  Clovis,  most  famous  and  influential  of  all  Merovingian  rulers.  The  tomb  contained  arms,  treasure  and  regalia, 
such  as  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  royal  tomb.  It  also  contained  items  less  characteristic  of  kingship  than  of  magic, 
sorcery  and  divination  a  severed  horse’s  head,  for  instance,  a  bull’s  head  made  of  gold  and  a  crystal  ball.”  One  of  the 
most  sacred  of  Merovingian  symbols  was  the  bee;  and  King  Childeric’s  tomb  contained  no  less  than  three  hundred 
miniature  bees  made  of  solid  gold.  Along  with  the  tomb’s  other  contents,  these  bees  were  entrusted  to  Leopold 
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Wilhelm  von  Habsburg,  military  governor  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  at  the  time  and  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand.  Eventually  most  of  Childeric’s  treasure  was  returned  to  France.  And  when  he  was  crowned  emperor  in 
1804  Napoleon  made  a  special  point  of  having  the  golden  bees  affixed  to  his  coronation  robes.  '  ( The  Floly  Blood  and 
the  Floly  Grail',  p.  241).  Napoleon  clearly  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  associating  himself  with  the  Merovingian 
dynasty. 


Bees  from  Childeric's  tomb  discovered  in  1653. 


Tour  Brunchaut 
Tour  do  U  Tantc 
Tour  do  la  Porte  du  Pa? le  on  du 
Tour  du  Cluulehcux  '♦ 

J  our  du  I  ossc 
Porte  1c  Maitro 

Voic  Komxitic  dt  V  *\td£v.\or4\  &  U  Soutattt 
'lour  dn  Gibct 

'Pour  du  fjuet  /  , 

Tour  dc  )  a  Sail  lie 

Pottine  (dito  *  Puite  Jc  la  TrAhiaon) 
Col*c^;ia!c  Saint  Jc»n  Hapli&fc 
Sion 


rri)*niti  tirluflte  d«*  0»*|u li*u» 


Pelevina^c  dc  dc  Pravr 


VAUDKMONT,  awnt 


An  artist's  impression  of  the  castle  of  Vaudemont  before  it  was  destroyed  by  Richelieu  in  1639. 
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An  aerial  view  of  Vaudemont  and  the  Hill  of  Sion  with  the  remains  of  part  of  the  castle,  possibly  part  of  the  donjon,  on 
the  left. 


The  view  from  the  castle  to  the  north. 
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P£!erin*ge  dc  N.-D.  de  Sion,  par  Prtye  (M-et-M.) 
VACDEMONT.  -  Tour  da  Guct  «u  milieu  du  Village 


An  old  postcard  of  the  village  of  Vaudemont. 


The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion,  Saxon-Sion.  Note  the  7  metre  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion. 
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A  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion  holding  the  infant  Jesus  and  a  dove  in  The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion,  Saxon-Sion. 

Marie-Joseph-Louis  de  Lorraine,  Prince  of  Vaudemont  (1759-1812),  was  a  descendant  of  Yolande  de  Bar  (1428- 
1486),  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  Rene  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples,  Duke  of  Anjou,  Lorraine  and  Bar.  She  was 
also  known  as  Yolande  d'Anjou  and  Yolande  de  Lorraine  and  was  the  alleged  tenth  Grand  Master  of  the  Priory  of  Sion 
in  ‘The  Holy  Blood  and  the  Holy  Grail'.  Yolande  de  Bar  is  the  central  character  in  two  productions,  the  comic  opera 
'lolanthe'  (1882)  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and  the  opera  'Iolanta'  (1892)  by  Tchaikovsky,  both  based  on  'King  Rene’s 
daughter’  (1845)  by  Henrik  Hertz. 

In  Tchaikovsky's  'Iolanta'  she  is  the  blind,  beautiful  daughter  of  King  Rene,  and  is  kept  in  a  beautiful  garden  closed  to 
the  world.  She  does  not  know  that  she  is  blind  or  a  princess.  The  story  tells  how  a  knight,  the  Count  of  Vaudemont, 
falls  in  love  with  and  marries  her  and  how  she  is  cured  of  her  blindness.  They  live  happily  ever  after.  In  real  life 
Yolande  did  marry  Frederick  II  (1417-1470),  Count  of  Vaudemont,  but  she  was  not  blind.  The  marriage  was  a  dynastic 
one  designed  to  settle  a  dispute  over  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  between  Frederick's  father  and  Yolande's 
father. 

In  'lolanthe'  she  is  a  fairy  who  falls  in  love  with  a  mortal  and  has  a  child  who  is  half  fairy,  half  mortal.  For  her  sin  of 
taking  a  mortal  lover,  lolanthe  is  spared  the  normal  sentence  of  death  by  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  but  banished  from 
fairyland.  The  son,  Strephon,  an  Arcadian  shepherd,  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  Phyllis.  After  many  idiotic 
vicissitudes  and  amiable  absurdities  they  marry  and  live  happily  ever  after. 
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'The  Fountain  of  Fortune',  folio  15,  Rene  of  Anjou's  'Book  of  the  Heart  Possessed  by  Love'.  The  knight  on  the  right  is 
'Cueur'  ('Heart').  On  the  left  is  his  page  'Desire'.  The  inscription  reads: 

'Beneath  this  marble  shaft,  as  black  as  coal,  rises  the  Fountain  of  Fortune. 

He  who  drinks  of  it  will  suffer  dire  misery. 

For  this  spring  was  brought  forth  by  the  sorcerer  Vergil,  who  laid  his  curse  upon  it. 

A  little  of  its  water,  poured  on  this  marble  shaft, 
will  instantly  unleash  a  raging  storm. ' 

The  Fountain  of  Fortune  feeds  into  the  Stream  of  Tears.  The  bridge  over  the  Stream  of  Tears,  at  The  Dangerous 
Crossing,  is  guarded  by  a  black  knight  called  the  Knight  of  Sorrow.  The  Knight  of  Sorrow  defeats  'Cueur'  ('Heart')  in 
combat  and  'Cueur'  falls  into  the  Stream  of  Tears  until  he  is  rescued  by  a  Lady  called  'Esperance'  ('Hope').  After  his 
rescue  'Cueur'  proceeds  to  a  castle  on  the  Hill  of  Despondency,  ruled  by  'Dame  Tristee'  ('Sadness')  and  'Lord 
Courroux'  ('Wrath').  After  many  adventures  they  come  to  the  Island  of  Love  and  'Cueur'  is  allowed  to  pay  homage  to 
'Sweet  Grace'.  He  manages  to  coax  a  kiss  from  her.  But  she  is  captured  by  'Denial'  and  'Cueur'  faces  ending  his  days 
in  prayer  and  remembrance  of  her. 
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King  Rene's  daughter  -  lolanthe  in  the  beautiful  garden  asleep  under  the  spell  of  a  sorcerer. 


Album  cover  for  Tchaikovsky's  'Iolanta',  about  the  blind,  beautiful  daughter  of  King  Rene  who  lives  in  a  beautiful 
garden  closed  to  the  world. 
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The  fairy  'lolanthe'  by  William  Russell  Flint  (1903).  Banished  from  fairyland  for  taking  a  mortal  lover. 

5.  Prince  Louis-Frangois-Joseph  de  Montmorency,  Comte  de  Logny  (1737-)  =  Louise-Frangoise  de 
Montmorency-Luxembourg,  daughter  of  Charles-Frangois-Christian  de  Montmorency-Luxembourg,  Prince  of  Tingry 
(1713-1787),  by  his  first  wife  (Anne-Sabine  Olivier  de  Senozan,  Marquise  de  la  Riviere),  whose  son  by  his  third  wife 
(Eleanor  Josephine-Pulcherie  de  St.  Alexander  Laurents  (1745-1829))  was  Anne-Christian  de  Montmorency- 
Beaumont,  Due  de  Beaumont,  Pair  de  France,  Prince  de  Tingry  (1767-1821),  father  of  Edward  de  Montmorency- 
Beaumont,  Duke  of  Beaumont  and  Prince  of  Tingry  (1802-1878),  last  male  heir  of  the  House  of  Montmorency  (the 
Dukedom  of  Montmorency  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  1862  on  the  death  of  Anne  Louis  Victor  Raoul  de 
Montmorency,  6th  Duke  of  Montmorency,  although  the  Dukedom  passed  to  his  nephew,  Nicolas  Raoul  Adalbert  de 
Tallevrand-Periqord.  father  of  Napoleon  Alexandre  Louis  Eugene  Emmanuel  Anne  de  Talleyrand-Perigord  (d  1951), 
8th  and  last  Duke  of  Montmorency). 
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‘A  Lady’  (1763-1832/3),  traditionally  called  Princesse  de  Vaudemont-Lorraine,  wearing  a  pink  satin  dress  with  buckled 
bodice  over  white  underdress  and  gauze  fill-in,  a  black  veil  wrapped  around  her  waist  and  over  her  head,  she  stands 
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in  an  interior  with  pilasters,  green  upholstered  chaise-longue  and  table  bearing  an  urn  of  flowers,  a  turquoise  ribbon 
about  its  base,  Gilt-metal  frame,  labelled  on  reverse  'Princess  de  Vaudemont.  Loraine/  nee  Montmorency/ son  salon 
fut  celebre  sous  le  1e  Empire/  et  la  Restau ration  et  assiduement/  frequente  par  Talleyrand,  Narbonne  etc/  Elle  fut  don 
de  cette  miniature  a/  mon  arriere-grand-oncle  (etpere  adoptif)/  Mathieu  Orfila,  doyen  de  la  faculte  de/  Medecine/ 
Esp*****  Douglas/ du  "Serai!"  de/  Talleyrand .  Rectangular,  175mm.  (6  7/8ins.)  high. 


Louise-Auguste-Elizabeth-Marie-Colette  de  Montmorency  (1763-1833),  a  descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior, 
married,  in  1778,  Marie-Joseph-Louis  de  Lorraine,  Prince  of  Vaudemont  (1759-1812),  son  of  the  celebrated  Comtesse 
de  Brionne.  Lady  Granville  described  her  as  ‘uncommonly  agreeable,  full  of  new  thoughts  and  strong  opinions,  cordial 
and  good-natured  and  as  natural  as  her  monkey’.  In  control  of  her  own  fortune,  she  was  able  to  afford  a  'salon  de 
permanence'  that  was  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  period.  ‘Both  in  her  chateau  in  Suresnes  outside  Paris  and  in 
her  flower-filled  hotel  in  the  rue  de  Provence  near  the  boulevards,  where  every  room  was  a  garden,  she  kept  open 
house  every  day  of  the  year,  except  on  the  day  she  gave  a  ball  for  the  poor.  Her  guests,  whom  she  called  her 
conscripts,  included  -  as  well  as  the  Corps  Diplomatique  -  Wellington,  Richelieu,  Pasquier  and  Count  Rostopchine. 
Talleyrand  often  sat  in  a  corner,  playing  with  his  cane,  breaking  his  silence  only  to  lash  out  with  a  well-prepared 
epigram  against  the  enemy  of  the  moment’  (Philip  Mansel,  ’Paris  Between  Empires  1814-1852’,  2001,  p.  132). 


The  Hotel  de  Castries,  now  government  offices,  where  Mozart  taught  the  harp  to  Marie-Louise-Philippine  de 
Bonnieres  (1759-1796),  later  Duchess  of  Castries. 
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'The  Music  Lesson',  Michel  Gamier,  1788.  The  name  of  the  subject  is  not  known  but  she  is  clearly  an  aristocratic 
French  lady  of  the  same  period;  the  late  18th  century. 
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^'re>vx  , 

MMAjnht  «  t  J<y  I  <*r<  by  h^cfj 

a i a.  y .  dijl)va£ 

A  'lk 


Amelie  de  Boufflers,  Duchess  of  Lauzun  and  then  also  Duchess  of  Biron  (b.  1751-1 794  guillotined),  a  descendant  of 
Don  Abraham  Senior  -  'The  most  perfect  woman  ever  known. '  (Besenval  quoted  in  Maugras,  Gaston,  'The  Ducde 
Lauzun  and  the  Court  of  Louis  XV,  London,  1 895,  p.  62).  'She  had  the  most  interesting  face  and  the  noblest  and 
gentlest  bearing  I  ever  beheld;  she  was  excessively  shy  without  being  stupid;  invariably  obliging  and  kind  without 
being  insipid;  there  was  in  her  an  original  and  attractive  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity. '  (Mme.  de  Genlis 
quoted  in  Maugras,  Gaston,  'The  Due  de  Lauzun  and  the  Court  of  Louis  XV,  London,  1895,  p.  129).  She  is 
unquestionably  the  only  Duchess  ever  to  have  a  poem  written  about  the  divine  manner  in  which  she  scrambled  eggs 
(see  below). 
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Amelie  de  Boufflers,  Duchess  of  Lauzun,  A  modern  version, 

wearing  a  pouf  hairstyle.  She  was  known  for 
her  extravagant  hairstyles. 


Marie  Antoinette  (Kirsten  Dunst)  wearing  a  similar  headress  in  the  2006  film,  'Marie  Antoinette 
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The  Duchess  de  Choiseul  said  of  her: 


7\s  to  Mme.  de  Lauzurt, "  she  writes  to  Mme.  du  Deffartd,  "rest  assured  that  there  is  nowhere  a  young  person  more 
amiable ,  better  bred,  more  interesting  and  more  charming  in  every  respect  than  my  niece.  She  has  a  perfect  nature, 
graced  by  all  the  culture  proper  to  it,  but  without  any  mannerism.  I  admit  that  uncultured  nature  has  its  pungency,  but  it 
has,  too,  its  asperity.  I  desire  that,  without  betraying  her  own  nature,  a  woman  should  accommodate  herself  to  the 
forms  consecrated  by  this  society.  I  would  not  have  her  scandalous  for  the  sake  of  being  philosophical,  prudish  to  be 
virtuous,  romantic  to  seem  sublime,  coarse  to  be  candid,  trivial  to  be  natural;  Mme.  de  Lauzun  is  none  of  these  things. 
Above  all  I  ask  that  her  age,  her  face,  her  mind,  her  mien,  and  her  character  should  be  all  of  a  piece,  and  Mme.  de 
Lauzun  is  a  perfect  instance  of  such  a  combination. " 

Mme.  Necker  said  of  her  (under  the  name  Emilie): 

'Who  ever  knew  this  charming  woman  without  feeling  the  gentlest  emotions  of  both  affection  and  friendship?  Her 
unpretending  graces  might,  I  must  confess,  inspire  a  too  impassioned  sentiment  if  it  were  not  repressed  by  the  noble 
propriety  of  her  looks  and  the  heavenly  expression  of  her  countenance;  for  it  is  thus  that  Emilie  commands  without 
knowing  it,  and  that  she  never  arouses  a  sentiment  unworthy  of  her. . . .  Emilie  rarely  speaks  in  praise  of  virtue,  for 
she  discerns,  without  avowing  it,  that  this  would  be  to  praise  herself.  She  shuns  being  gazed  at  or  distinguished;  she 
cannot  follow  the  common  road,  but  would  not  be  seen  to  avoid  it.  The  great  consideration  she  enjoys  at  a  still  early 
age  is  not  due  to  virtue  alone;  for  there  are  women  to  be  found,  who  are  wholly  honest,  and  who  even  undertake 
austere  duties,  without  having  won  the  bloom  of  reputation  which  Emilie  possesses.  It  is  rather  to  an  intrinsic  purity,  to 
the  nature  of  her  thoughts  which  is  revealed  in  all  her  speech  and  in  all  her  movements,  and  of  which  her  face  is  the 
image,  that  she  owes  the  esteem  and  consideration  that  surround  her.  Women  who  aim  at  captivating  opinion  try  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  other  minds  by  flattering  speeches  and  attentions  of  every  kind;  Emilie,  on  the  contrary,  has 
never  shown  any  sentiments  but  benevolence  to  indifferent  persons;  she  nevertheless  wins  all  suffrages,  like  those 
celestial  bodies  which,  seeming  to  remain  always  in  the  same  place,  nevertheless  attract  all  the  others  about  them 
without  movement  and  without  effort. ' 

Mme.  du  Deffand  said  of  her: 

'On  the  following  days  [1771 ,  following  the  marriage  of  the  Comte  de  Provence  to  a  princess  of  Savoy]  there  were 
fireworks,  illuminations  and  operas.  On  the  20th  a  full  dress  ball  was  given  at  Versailles.  The  ball-room  was  decorated 
with  great  taste  and  magnificence;  nothing  so  fine  had  ever  been  seen.  The  sixth  minuet  was  danced  by  Mme.  de 
Lauzun  with  M.  de  Tonnerre.  The  lady  was  so  fresh  and  attractive,  and  her  dress  so  becoming,  that  she  was  declared 
the  queen  of  the  ball:  "She  carried  off  every  prize, "  writes  Mme.  du  Deffand,  "for  good  grace,  for  dancing,  for 
magnificence;"  and  she  adds  spitefully:  "The  Comtesse  de  Provence  might  take  the  prize  for  ugliness,  but  her 
husband  adores  her. '" 
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The  Chanteloup  Snuff  Box.  Louis-Nicolas  Van  Blarenberghe  (Lille,  1716  -  Fontainebleau,  1794),  'Vue  de  Chanteloup 
depuis  la  Grille  Doree',  c.1776,  New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Collection  Wrightsman.  This  is  the  view 
from  the  north.  The  two  little  gate  houses  are  all  that  remains,  along  with  the  semi-circular  lake  and  the  pagoda  (which 
is  not  shown  in  any  of  the  paintings  below). 

Chanteloup,  near  Amboise,  now  demolished,  where  Amelie  de  Boufflers  often  visited  the  Due  de  Choiseul  (1719- 
1785),  her  uncle,  after  his  exile  in  1770.  Chanteloup  -  graceful,  enchanting  and  heart-breakingly  beautiful  Chanteloup; 
more  magical  even  than  Versailles.  Now  gone.  Not  a  stone  remains. 


Google  map  ref: 
47.398678,  0.969628 


The  remains  of  the  Grille  Doree  ('Golden  Gate')  today,  where  Jehanne  d'Orliac  (1883-1974),  femme  de  lettres,  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  her  life.  She  was  so  enchanted  with  the  magical  memory  of  Chanteloup  that  she  simply  had  to  live 
there,  even  if  in  nothing  more  than  a  semi-ruinous  gatehouse.  She  wrote  'Chanteloup,  la  duchesse  de  Choiseul  et 
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Cherubin'  (1922)  and  'La  vie  merveilleuse  d'un  beau  domaine  frangais:  Chanteloup  du  XI lie  siecle  au  XXe  siecle' 
(1929). 


Chanteloup  -  the  view  of  the  house  from  the  south. 


Chanteloup  -  the  view  of  the  house  from  the  north  (top)  and  the  view  of  the  house  from  the  south  (bottom). 
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Chanteloup  -  the  view  of  the  house  from  the  east  (that  is,  looking  at  the  side  of  the  house). 


Chanteloup  -  the  view  from  the  house  looking  south.  Chenonceaux  (not  seen)  is  at  the  top-left  of  the  picture,  roughly 
11km  (7  miles)  away. 
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Arial  view  of  the  semi-circular  lake  today  from  the  north  (that  is,  from  the  house),  showing  the  pagoda  built  by  the  Due 
de  Choiseul. 
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Chanteloup  -  the  view  from  the  east.  The  house  is  off  to  the  right;  the  semi-circular  lake  is  off  to  the  left.  The  line 
towards  the  top  is  the  water  cascade. 
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Chanteloup  -  a  plan  of  the  garden.  North  is  to  the  right.  The  building  in  the  plan  is  approx.  260  metres  wide,  compared 
to  the  180  metre  facade  of  Wentworth  Woodhouse  (including  stable  block),  apparently  now  the  longest  country  house 
facade  in  Europe. 


Louis-Nicolas  Van  Blarenberghe  (Lille,  1716  -  Fontainebleau,  1794),  'Vue  de  Chanteloup  prise  du  lac',  1770,  Paris, 
Musee  du  Louvre,  Departement  des  Arts  graphiques.  This  is  the  view  from  the  south. 
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Nicolas  Perignon  (Nancy, 1 726-1 782),  'Quatrieme  vue  de  la  cascade  et  de  la  piece  d’eau  prise  de  la  galerie  du 
chateau  de  Chanteloup',  1 770.  This  view  is  from  the  gallery  of  the  house  looking  south.  The  lake  (below)  is  just 
beyond  the  horizon.  The  lady  in  white  is  wearing  full  court  dress  (that  is,  with  panniers). 


Louis-Nicolas  Van  Blarenberghe  (Lille,  1716  -  Fontainebleau,  1794),  'Le  Lac  de  Chanteloup',  Paris,  Musee  du  Louvre, 
Departement  des  Arts  graphiques.  Looking  south,  away  from  the  house.  The  'frigate'  on  which  the  Duchess  of 
Castries  played  the  harp  of  a  summer  evening  can  be  seen  on  the  lake. 
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Chairs  from  Chanteloup. 


Louis  Nicolas  van  Blarenberghe,  Choiseul  Snuff  Box:  Top:  Office,  1770.  This  is  Choiseul's  Paris  home.  This  gives  an 
idea  of  what  the  interior  of  Chanteloup  might  have  looked  like. 
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La  comtesse  de  Boufflers  et  la  duchesse  de  Lauzun  (1769)  by  Louis  Carrogis  Carmontelle  (1717-1806).  I  think  that 
the  Comtesse  might  be  Marie-Charlotte  Hippolvte  de  Campet  de  Sauion  (1725-1800).  Comtesse  de  Boufflers- 
Rouverel.  who  married  Edouard  de  Boufflers-Rouverel  (1722-1764),  Comte  de  Boufflers-Rouverel.  I  am  not  sure 
which  is  which. 
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Full  court  dress  -  French,  late  18th  century. 
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The  Due  de  Choiseul,  the  Countess  of  Brionne  and  Abbe  Barthelemy  at  Chanteloup  (Jacques  Wilbaut,  1775). 
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From  a  book  cover  (Laurence  Cosse,  'La  Femme  du  premier  ministre',  Folio,  2013)  with  the  skin  tone  slightly  adjusted. 
Louise-Honorine  Crozat  du  Chatel  (1 737-1 801 ),  Duchess  of  Choiseul,  painted  in  Rome  in  1 755  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Greuze.  Horace  Walpole  described  her  as  'the  gentlest,  amiable,  civil  little  creature  that  ever  came  out  of  a  fairy  egg'. 
She  died  in  poverty  in  a  garret  in  Paris.  She  was  the  basis  for  Countess  Rosina  Almaviva  in  Mozart's  'Marriage  of 
Figaro' (see  below). 
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Boucher,  'Apollo  revealing  his  divinity  to  the  Shepherdess  Isse',  1750,  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts,  Tours;  painted  to 
commemorate  the  wedding  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  in  that  year  with  the  Due  as  Apollo  and  the 
Duchesse  as  the  Shepherdess.  She  was  13  at  the  time.  The  painting  is  based  upon  the  1697  opera  'Isse'  by  Andre 
Cardinal  Destouches.  which  tells  the  story  of  the  seduction  of  the  shepherdess  by  the  god  Apollo.  Some  sources  say 
that  the  painting  is  intended  to  depict  Louis  XV  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  and,  indeed,  Madame  de  Pompadour 
acted  the  part  of  Isse  in  a  production  of  the  opera  in  the  Theatre  des  Petits  Cabinets  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles  in 
1749,  but,  according  to  Margaret  Trouncer  in  her  book,  'A  Duchess  at  Versailles',  p.  16,  the  correct  title  of  the  painting 
is  'Allegory  for  the  wedding  of  the  due  and  duchesse  de  Choiseul',  though  her  source  is  not  stated.  By  1750,  Louis  XV 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  largely  ceased  their  physical  relationship  and,  as  she  grew  older,  artists  tried  to 
represent  her  as  a  respectable  and  rather  maternal  woman,  not  as  a  shepherdess  exposing  rather  too  much 
decolletage.  In  addition,  I  think  it  would  have  been  thought  scandalous  in  the  extreme  to  depict  the  King  in  a  half- 
naked  pose.  The  website  of  the  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts,  Tours  says  that  the  painting  was  'Probably  executed  on 
behalf  of  the  'Batiments  du  roi',  this  work  was  acquired  soon  after ,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  with 
Louise  Honorine  Crozat  du  Chatel,  either  by  the  duke  himself  to  give  to  his  bride  or  by  the  father  of  the  latter  as  a 
wedding  gift  to  his  daughter.'  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  'Batiments  du  roi'  would  have  commissioned  the  painting 
only  to  immediately  to  sell  it,  and  it  therefore  seems  likely  that  it  was  commissioned  to  commemorate  the  wedding  of 
the  Due  and  Duchesse.  The  Duchesse  was  therefore  not  only  represented  by  Boucher  as  the  heroine  of  one  opera 
(the  shepherdess  Isse  in  the  opera  of  that  name)  but  she  was  the  real-life  inspiration  for  the  heroine  of  another  opera 
(the  Countess  Almaviva  in  Mozart's  'The  Marriage  of  Figaro),  as  explained  below. 
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A  dress  which  belonged  to  the  Duchess  of  Choiseul. 
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Life  at  Chanteloup  was,  in  many  ways,  far  more  pleasant  than  life  at  court,  mainly  because  of  the  lack  of  strict 
etiquette  or  an  inflexible  timetable.  Some  excerpts  about  life  at  Chanteloup  from  'The  Due  de  Lauzun  and  the  Court  of 
Louis  XV',  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.,  London,  1895)  follow.  Cats,  dogs,  parrots,  monkeys,  tame  sheep,  horses,  cows, 
bulls,  turkeys,  a  tame  stag  and  so  on;  Chantloup  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of  a  menagerie. 

p.  1 60  et  seq  - 

'At  last,  during  the  winter  of  1 768,  weary  of  Paris,  he  [The  Due  de  Lauzun]  determined  to  withdraw  from  society  for  a 
time,  and  to  seek  in  the  country,  and  in  rural  life,  the  moral  balance  which  he  had  so  completely  lost  since  his  repulse 
by  the  English  beauty. 

His  aunt,  Mme.  de  Choiseul,  spent  the  winter  in  her  country  home;  she  was  ill  suited  to  the  life  of  a  Court  and  the 
incessant  intrigues  that  prevailed  there.  She  was  never  happy  but  at  her  beloved  Chanteloup,  far  from  the  noise  of  the 
capital,  and  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  friends.  There  only  did  she  enjoy  the  true  pleasures  which  her  exquisite 
nature  could  fully  appreciate. 

Lauzun  was  much  attached  to  his  aunt;  he  communicated  to  her  his  dreams  of  a  retreat,  and  offered  to  go  with  his 
wife  to  keep  her  company.  Mme.  de  Choiseul,  no  less  charmed  than  surprised  at  this  proposed  domestic  visit,  so 
foreign  to  her  nephew's  habits,  and  auguring  the  happiest  results  from  it  for  the  future,  replied  that  she  should  be 
enchanted  to  receive  them.  A  few  days  later  the  husband  and  wife  arrived  at  Chanteloup.  They  found  there  the  usual 
guests,  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  and  Gatti,  and  some  new-comers,  among  others  the  Chevalier  de  Listenay,  "a  good 
fellow,  gentle,  easy,  and  obliging. "  Friends  often  came  from  Paris,  but  made  only  a  short  stay. 

Lauzun  was  soon  accustomed  to  the  simple  and  peaceful  existence  they  led  at  Chanteloup,  and  it  suited  him  very 
well.  This  independent  and  out-of-door  life  soothed  his  over-  wrought  nerves;  and  then  he  could  occupy  himself  with 
his  aunt  about  the  thousand  matters  which  the  mistress  of  such  an  estate  is  called  upon  to  settle.  There  were 
interminable  conferences  every  day  with  M.  Mondomaine,  the  stable-master;  M.  de  Perceval,  chief  huntsman;  M. 
Ribol,  the  bailiff;  Tellier,  the  lodge-keeper;  Chavin,  the  head  gardener;  Claude,  the  cow-herd;  Robin,  the  shepherd; 
Mme.  Grisemine,  who  tended  the  turkeys,  etc.,  etc.  The  Duchesse  superintended  everything  herself,  gave  orders  and 
instructions;  nothing  escaped  her  energy. 

Mme.  de  Choiseul  rose  at  ten;  then  she  went  out  riding  or  wrote,  according  to  the  day  of  the  week.  If  she  went  out, 
Lauzun  accompanied  her.  Gatti  meanwhile  drank  his  coffee  and  milk,  while  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  took  interminable 
baths.  All  the  guests  in  the  chateau  assembled  for  dinner  at  two  o'clock;  the  meat  was  excellent,  but  they  lived  chiefly 
on  milk  and  vegetables  to  increase  "the  sweetness  of  their  tempers. "  After  dinner  came  walks  and  drives,  and  in  the 
evenings  long  talks  till  supper-time;  then  it  was  that  Lauzun  displayed  all  the  graces  of  his  mind,  and  kept  the 
company  who  listened  to  him  spell-bound  for  hours.  At  midnight  all  retired  to  their  own  rooms. 

For  amusements  they  had  games,  especially  backgammon,  to  which  Mme.  de  Choiseul  was  devoted;  music,  too,  for 
M.  de  Choiseul  had  been  amiably  inspired  to  send  the  band  of  his  company  (the  1st  of  his  regiment)  to  Chanteloup,  a 
party  of  six,  some  bassoons  and  some  clarionettes.  On  coming  in  every  evening  the  company  assembled,  and  the 
band  gave  a  delightful  little  concert;  they  were  very  well-bred  men,  and  of  very  good  ton. 

Another,  and  a  favourite  amusement,  was  the  reading  of  plays;  the  library  of  the  chateau  contained  a  great  choice, 
several  copies  were  procured,  and  each  reader  took  a  part.  In  this  the  Duchesse  and  the  Chevalier  de  Listenay 
excelled:  "They  might  act  in  any  theatre  in  Paris, "  writes  the  Abbe. 

This  worthy  Abbe  Barthelemy  keeps  us  informed  of  all  the  great  events  that  agitate  the  little  circle  at  Chanteloup.  Now 
a  large  wolf  is  taken  in  a  snare,  and  all  the  chateau  is  in  a  state  of  excitement;  now  the  sheep  are  shorn,  and  their 
wool  is  so  fine  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  unique;  then  the  big  bull  is  very  vicious,  the  little  one  is  very  droll,  and  so  on. 

Now  and  again  a  visitor  comes  to  break  the  monotony  of  life,  and  then,  to  amuse  her  company,  the  Duchesse  has  a 
review  of  all  the  wonders  of  her  estate.  First,  the  dear  sheep  she  is  so  passionately  fond  of;  the  chief  favourites  are 
admitted  into  the  drawing-room,  among  them  a  magnificent  and  matchless  ram  named  Gathedrale;  they  slip  and  slide 
on  the  polished  floors  to  the  delight  of  the  company.  Then  comes  Mother  Roby  and  her  attendant,  carrying  on  their 
wrists  some  blue  and  red  macaws;  they  are  the  Guards  -  the  French  guard  and  the  Swiss  guard  -  of  Chanteloup.  Last 
comes  a  monkey  dressed  as  a  grenadier,  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  a  little  cocked  hat.  He  walks 
on  two  legs  like  a  man,  and  is  as  spiteful  as  the  devil. 

Lauzun,  who  was  a  great  amateur  of  dogs  and  their  doings,  organized  coursing  and  hunting,  which  all  the  party  would 
attend.  The  scene  was  an  imposing  one.  At  the  head  marched  the  chief  huntsman;  then  came  his  second  in 
command,  followed  by  five  others  and  six  gamekeepers  with  the  dogs.  They  coursed  deer,  wolves,  wild  boars  - 
everyone  did  wonders.  Mme.  de  Choiseul  and  Lauzun  were  very  eager  and  daring;  Mme.  de  Lauzun,  more  timid,  only 
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followed  in  a  carriage.  Even  Gatti  and  the  Abbe  refused  to  be  left  at  home.  The  doctor,  a  poor  horseman,  would  trot 
along  as  best  he  might,  his  hands  clutching  the  saddle,  and  his  body  doubled  up  by  sciatica.  The  Abbe  rode  in  front  of 
him,  on  a  horse  so  small  that  his  feet  hung  to  ground  and  got  in  the  way  of  the  animal's  legs.  These  hunting  parties,  to 
which  each  contributed  his  quota  of  fun  and  high  spirits,  were  an  endless  amusement  to  all  the  company;  there  was 
but  one  little  drawback  -  they  never  killed  the  game. 

The  spring  was  very  stormy;  the  rain  never  ceased,  and  the  harvest,  which  had  promised  to  be  splendid,  was  almost 
destroyed.  The  peasants  were  in  dismay,  despair  was  written  in  every  face. "  La  Grandmaman  (Mme.  de  Choiseul) 
gives  away  all  she  has, "  writes  the  Abbe,  "  and  greedily  seizes  on  the  six  sols  pieces  she  wins  at  backgammon.  I  wish 
you  could  see  how  much  she  is  beloved  here;  no  one  ever  perhaps  was  the  object  of  such  adoration.  She  alone  is 
surprised  at  it. " 

During  this  long  visit  Mme.  de  Choiseul  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  all  the  amiable  qualities  of  Mme.  de 
Lauzun,  and  this  is  what  she  wrote  of  her  when  the  party  was  about  to  break  up,  and  everyone  was  setting  out  to 
return  to  the  capital:- 

"She  has  been  delightful  here.  The  more  I  see  of  her  the  more  I  love  her,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  how  can 
anyone  resist  the  pleasure  of  loving?  And  I  should  be  astonished  indeed  if  she  should  ever  give  me  cause  to  repent. 
Let  us  love  each  other  while  we  may;  it  is  always  so  much  advantage  gained  over  the  enemy,  for  evil  is  the  enemy  of 
the  human  race,  and  of  all  evils  hatred  alone  is  worse  than  indifference. '" 

p.  244  et  seq  - 

'The  Marechale  [de  Luxembourg]  was  not  alone;  she  had  brought  with  her  Mme,  Brillant,  her  beloved  cat,  from  which 
she  was  inseparable,  and  all  the  company  at  the  chateau  paid  their  court  to  Mme.  Brillant.  But  what  will  Lindor  say  to 
that?  -  Lindor,  the  Due's  dog,  as  white  as  a  swan,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  as  dull  as  an  oyster,  who  is  carried  in  a  muff, 
but  who  is  everybody's  plaything  and  adored  by  all.  Happily  Lindor  understands  the  laws  of  hospitality;  he  subdues  his 
feelings,  makes  Mme.  Brillant  welcome,  and  does  the  honours  of  the  drawing-room  as  an  accomplished  host.  Perfect 
harmony  reigns  throughout. ' 

p.  248  (after  Choiseul's  exile  in  1770)  - 

'All  this  company  kept  the  chateau  in  a  turmoil;  the  bustle,  the  clatter  were  beyond  conception.  The  poor  Abbe 
Barthelemy  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  for  peace:  "Dear  Heaven!  what  a  crowd,  what  shouting,  what  a  racket, 
what  piercing  laughter,  what  a  bursting  of  doors  as  if  they  were  being  broken  open,  what  a  number  of  barking  dogs, 
what  noisy  chatter,  what  practical  jokes,  what  a  hubbub  of  voices,  of  arms,  of  flying  feet,  what  explosions  of  laughter  in 
the  billiard-room,  the  drawing-room,  the  harpsichord  room!'" 

p.  252  et  seq  (after  Choiseul's  exile  in  1770)  - 

‘The  mode  of  life  at  Chanteloup  was  delightful;  everybody  enjoyed  the  greatest  liberty;  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  house, 
and  everyone  did  what  he  or  she  liked  best.  There  was  breakfast  in  the  morning;  and  a  solid  meal,  then  called  dinner, 
at  noon,  to  which  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  more,  sat  down;  the  first  comers  took  their  places,  others  appeared  at  the  time 
that  suited  them,  no  one  waited.  Then  some  went  out,  others  remained  at  home,  each  according  to  his  taste. 

At  eight  o'clock  all  the  guests  assembled  in  the  drawing-room.  During  the  day  every  one  dressed  as  was  most 
convenient,  but  in  the  evening  Court  dress  was  indispensable,  all  the  ladies  wearing  large  hoops  and  magnificent 
array.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  this  dazzling  circle,  where  all  the  women  were  a  blaze  of 
flowers,  silver,  gold,  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Games  were  the  rule  till  supper-time,  some  playing  backgammon, 
chess,  dominoes,  or  bagatelle;  others  gossiped  or  looked  at  engravings.  At  nine  o'clock  they  sat  down  to  supper;  a 
good  and  substantial  meal,  but  without  display.  On  rising  from  table  the  letters  came  in  by  post;  each  one  read  his 
packet  in  private.  The  news  was  imparted  and  discussed;  then  card  tables  were  brought  out;  any  one  could  play  or  not 
just  as  he  chose.  When  cards  were  over  those  who  liked  might  go  to  bed;  those  who  remained  conversed,  and  the 
conversation  was  very  bright  and  very  agreeable,  since  there  were  always  persons  of  wit  and  parts,  and  very  good 
company.  The  ease  and  polish  which  came  of  elegant  breeding  and  the  habit  of  society  pervaded  these  meetings;  all 
the  amenity  and  grace  of  French  manners  were  to  be  found  there. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  and  his  wife,  Mme.  de  Gramont,  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  the  Abbe  Billardi,  M.  de  Gontaut,  Lauzun 
and  Boufflers  vied  with  each  other  in  vivacity  and  wit.  At  three  in  the  morning  they  would  still  be  talking.  Choiseul  was 
always  the  most  genial  host;  unfailingly  amiable,  smiling  and  good-humoured,  he  would  dazzle  the  company  by  his 
sparkling  high  spirits  and  the  drollery  of  his  anecdotes. 
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These  parties  in  the  great  drawing-room  of  the  chateau  left  an  indelible  impression  on  all  who  had  ever  been  there. 
Choiseul,  seated  at  a  frame  for  worsted  work  and  surrounded  by  quite  a  little  Court,  related,  while  he  set  the  stitches, 
his  reminiscences  of  his  long  course  of  office,  and  was  always  ready  to  criticize  the  acts  of  those  who  had  stepped 
into  his  place.  Anecdotes,  bons  mots  and  epigrams  flowed  without  interruption.  Attacking  everybody  and  everything  - 
even  the  King,  "who  would  be  such  a  good  King  if  he  had  not  so  many  of  the  points  of  a  bad  one"  -  he  kept  his 
audience  spell-bound  by  his  sparkling  power  of  language,  and  always  left  them  convinced  that  his  restoration  to  office 
could  not  long  be  delayed.  But  what,  now,  did  he  care  for  politics?  Had  he  not  other  cares?  His  fields,  his  crops,  his 
cattle,  these  were  what  really  interested  him,  and  what  he  displayed  with  pride  to  his  visitors. 

"Grandpapa  [the  Due  de  Choiseul]  is  wonderful, "  writes  Mme.  du  Deffand,  "he  has  discovered  in  himself  all  the  tastes 
which  could  take  the  place  of  his  official  occupations.  It  seems  as  though  he  had  never  studied  anything  but  how  to 
make  the  best  of  his  land.  He  has  farms  built,  clears  fresh  ground,  buys  flocks  at  this  season  to  sell  them  again  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  when  they  will  have  manured  the  soil,  and  he  will  have  sold  the  wool.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
he  has  no  regrets  and  is  perfectly  happy. " 

Chanteloup  was  as  cheerful  as  possible;  the  guests  were  full  of  spirits  and  everyone  was  in  harmony.  Mme.  de 
Gramont,  whose  haughty  temper  had  been  a  cause  of  alarm,  was,  on  the  contrary,  indulgent  and  affable,  "infinitely 
civil,  polite  and  amiable,  without  the  least  temper,  full  of  attentions  and  advances,  saying  only  pleasant  things,  and 
inspiring  confidence  and  freedom, "  even  in  her  sister-in-law,  to  whom  she  showed  the  utmost  consideration. 

The  lively  and  inventive  fancy  of  the  party  devised  some  fresh  amusement  every  day;  everything  was  turned  into  fun; 
each  one  was  expected  to  contribute  according  to  his  power  and  style,  and  did  his  best  to  add  to  the  general 
enjoyment.  The  time  did  not  pass,  "but  flowed  away  without  our  perceiving  it. "  Comedies,  proverbes  and  charades 
were  acted;  everyone  had  a  nickname;  Mme.  de  Luxembourg  was  known  as  La  Ghatte  rose  (the  pink  pussy),  Mmes. 
de  Poix,  d'Ossun,  and  de  Fleury  were  called  the  Three  Graces,  and  Mme.  de  Fleury  was  also  known  as  L'Aquilon  (the 
north  wind).  They  vied  with  each  other  in  turning  rhymes;  M.  de  Montesquiou  wrote  a  ballad  on  Mmes.  de  Poix, 
d'Ossun  et  de  Fleury  -  "They  are  three. "  [in  notes  -  not  quoted  here] 

(It  was  the  fashion  in  the  best  society  to  bestow  ridiculous  nicknames.  M.  de  Manrepas  was  known  as  Faquinet  (little 
dandy),  the  Comte  d'Argenson  as  the  she-goat.  Mme.  de  Flavacourt,  the  beautiful  sister  of  Mme.  de  Mailly  and  Mme. 
de  Chateauroux,  was  the  hen,  and  so  on.  The  society  that  gathered  round  the  Duchess  de  Maine  were  called  the 
Birds  of  Sceaux;  Mme.  de  Tencin's  betes  (her  menagerie)  were  the  men  of  letters  who  met  at  her  house.  The  same 
fashion  prevailed  at  Luneville.) 

One  day  it  was  discovered  that  Mme.  de  Lauzun  had  a  wonderful  culinary  talent,  and  she  was  requested  to  give  proof 
of  it.  She  blushed  tremendously,  but  accepted  the  challenge.  L'Abbe  Barthelemy  wrote  to  Mme.  du  Deffand:  “Do  you 
know  that  no  one  in  France  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  a  gift  which  you  are  far  from  suspecting,  that  of  cooking 
scrambled  eggs.  It  was  a  talent  hid  in  a  napkin,  she  cannot  remember  when  it  was  bestowed  on  her.  I  believe  it  was  at 
her  birth.  We  heard  of  it  quite  by  chance.  It  was  forthwith  put  to  the  test.  Yesterday  morning,  a  day  for  ever  memorable 
in  the  history  of  eggs,  during  breakfast  all  the  implements  necessary  for  the  great  operation  were  brought  in:  a  cooking 
brazier,  some  new  china  -  sent,  I  believe,  by  you  -  some  gravy,  some  salt,  some  pepper  and  some  eggs,  and  behold! 
Mme.  de  Lauzun,  at  first  blushing  and  tremulous,  but  then  with  intrepid  courage,  breaks  the  eggs,  crushes  them  in  the 
pan,  turns  them  right  and  left,  over  and  over,  with  a  precision  and  success  quite  unexampled.  Never  had  we  eaten 
anything  so  good.  The  experiment  was  on  a  small  scale,  for  there  were  but  six  eggs;  it  is  to  be  repeated  to-day  on  a 
larger  number.  If  she  succeeds  equally  well,  it  is  an  undoubted  and  superior  gift. " 

(Boufflers,  who  was  always  the  plaything  of  the  Muse,  wrote  the  following  rather  audacious  lines  on  the  occasion:  - 

J'applaudis  a  I'emploi  nouveau 
Gu'on  donne  a  ma  cousine, 

Jamais  un  si  friand  morceau 
N'entra  dans  la  cuisine. 

Elle  aurait  tort  de  repugner 
A  I 'etat  qu'elle  embrasse, 

C'est  ou  le  bon  gout  doit  regner 
Qu'elle  est  mieux  a  sa  place. 

Tons  les  gens  les  plus  delicats 
Conviennent  qu'elle  excelle. 

Ceux  meme  qui  ne  le  sont  pas 
Le  deviennent  pres  d'elle. 

Mais  ma  tante  on  vous  avertit 
Que  votre  cuisiniere 
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Ne  fait  qu'exciter  I'appetit 
Et  point  le  satisfaire. 

Vous  en  qui  mon  ceil  prevenu 
Vit  une  cuisiniere, 

Passez  moi  d' avoir  meconnu 
La  plus  digne  touriere. 

Pieux  costume  et  doux  maintien, 

Prevenance  discrete, 

Oh!  ma  touriere,  on  le  voit  bien, 

Au  tour  vous  etes  faite. 

Entre  le  cloitre  et  les  mondains 
Ma  divine  touriere 
Sembie  habiter  sur  les  confins 
Du  del  et  de  la  terre. 

Tous  deux  a  son  aspect  emus 
Doivent  rendre  les  armes, 

Les  immortels  a  ses  vertus, 

Les  models  a  ses  charmes.) 

Mme.  de  Luxembourg,  who  was  present  at  her  grand-daughter's  triumph,  made  her  a  present  of  six  kitchen  aprons, 
which  she  had  trimmed  with  magnificent  lace.  Mme.  de  Lauzun,  dressed  up  as  a  cook,  put  on  one  of  the  aprons,  and 
went  to  thank  the  Marechale,  escorted  by  all  the  company. 

One  evening  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  fly  kites,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  chateau  were  enchanted  with  the 
notion.  It  became  a  perfect  passion.  Kites  were  made  of  every  size  and  shape;  some  had  a  little  lantern  attached, 
which,  high  in  the  air,  looked  like  a  star;  others  had  long  tails,  which  soon  vanished,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
spectators.  For  a  week  this  amusement  was  the  rage.  Then  suddenly  a  theatrical  fever  attacked  the  whole  party  with 
extreme  virulence.  All  the  chateau  was  turned  topsy-turvy;  the  usual  amusements  were  neglected;  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  readings,  rehearsals,  dresses  to  be  tried  on.  In  the  drawing-room,  the  library,  the  passages,  solitary  wanderers 
were  to  be  met  book  in  hand,  and  declaiming  in  an  undertone  the  parts  they  had  great  difficulty  in  learning. 

No  one  was  held  exempt.  The  slightest  suspicion  of  being  able  to  speak  a  part  was  at  once  put  under  requisition.  Like 
all  amateurs,  they  would  not  hear  of  playing  short,  light  comedies  of  moderate  difficulty;  our  impromptu  actors  attacked 
the  grand  dramas  of  the  French  stage.  They  played  Andrienne,  Les  fausses  Infidelites,  Tartufe,  Le  Medecin  Malgre  lui, 
La  Mere  jalouse,  and  the  like.  Every  one  acted  delightfully;  but  Mme.  de  Choiseul  bore  away  the  palm  from  all  rivals 
by  her  really  distinguished  talent;  her  success  was  brilliant.  "She  looks  no  more  than  twelve  years  old  on  the  stage, " 
wrote  the  Abbe  Barthelemy;  “she  is  so  little  embarrassed  that  she  might  have  been  acting  these  fifteen  or  twenty 
years;  she  makes  herself  heard  so  distinctly  that  she  might  be  credited  with  the  lungs  of  Stentor. " 

Mme.  de  Poix  triumphed  in  the  part  of  Mme.  Pernelle  (in  Tartufe);  she  played  with  such  vigour,  truth  and  intelligence, 
as  to  rouse  the  spectators  to  enthusiasm;  her  success  was  prodigious.  M.  de  Mun  surpassed  himself  in  the  part  of 
Tartufe;  and  as  for  that  of  Orgon,  it  had  never  been  so  well  played  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise  as  it  was  by  M. 
d'Onezan. 

Some  of  the  guests  were  fond  of  coursing:  at  once  a  grand  hunting  establishment  was  called  out;  twice  a  week  there 
was  a  stag-hunt  or  a  boar-hunt  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  at  Chanteloup.  Lauzun  was  deputed  to  organize 
everything,  and  from  early  morning  he  might  be  seen  holding  privy  council  with  the  keepers  and  the  head  huntsman. 
Nothing  now  was  talked  of  but  the  scent  on  the  wind,  breaking  cover,  doubling,  standing  at  bay,  and  the  like; 

Chamaille  and  Labrisee  scoured  the  forest  and  came  back  to  report  to  Lauzun. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  their  pains  the  results  were  disappointing;  the  hunting  ended  in  rides  through  the  woods; 
neither  wild  boar  nor  buck  was  ever  to  be  seen.  They  were  reduced  to  carting  out  a  tame  stag  which  lived  in  the 
stables,  and  turning  him  loose  in  the  forest  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  sportsmen,  to  give  them  at  least  the  illusion  of 
their  favourite  pleasure. 

Shooting  parties  were  not  less  a  failure.  Some  ban  seemed  to  rest  on  the  chateau.  They  hoped  to  compensate 
themselves  among  the  pheasants,  but  here  again  there  were  many  disappointments.  The  wild-fowl,  as  graceless  then 
as  they  are  now,  declined  to  let  themselves  be  killed  by  those  who  had  fed  them.  The  pheasants,  which  had  been 
bred  with  so  much  care  and  then  set  free,  constantly  flew  off  from  the  land  of  their  birth  and  wandered  away  to  alien 
territory.  The  reason,  said  the  more  enlightened,  was  to  be  found  in  the  fogs  and  gloom  which  prevented  their  finding 
their  way  back  to  the  spot  whence  they  had  started.  Several  facetious  remedies  were  proposed  to  amend  this 
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difficulty.  One  commanded  general  approval:  it  was  to  place  in  every  avenue  and  on  every  tree  lanterns  with  sign¬ 
boards,  on  which  the  direction  and  distance  should  be  distinctly  shown. 

During  the  hot  summer  days  there  was  little  to  do  out-of-doors  during  the  daytime.  The  ladies  spent  the  morning  in  the 
bath  or  in  bed,  and  the  afternoon  in  very  deep  easy  chairs.  When  the  sun  had  set  the  party  made  their  way  to  the  lake, 
which  was  illuminated  with  strings  of  small  lamps;  there  they  got  into  a  large  barge,  grandiloquently  called  "The 
Frigate, "  decorated  with  branches,  and  pyramids  of  lanterns  and  coloured  lamps. 

A  smaller  boat,  also  illuminated,  carried  a  band  of  musicians  who  performed  delightful  symphonies  on  wind 
instruments  -  clarionets  and  bassoons.  This  followed  the  frigate.  They  stayed  out  till  half -past  ten,  the  supper  hour.  Not 
unfrequently  they  spent  the  night  out;  Mme.  de  Lauzun,  Mme.  de  Poix,  and  M.  de  Vaudreuil  would  sing,  and  then  they 
would  dance  till  sunrise. 

They  sometimes  went  as  far  as  to  a  large  pool  at  about  two  leagues  from  the  chateau,  and  sometimes  descended  the 
Loire  in  boats.  Mme.  de  Lauzun  was  always  of  the  party.  ’ 

Mademoiselle  d’Orliac  described  life  at  Chanteloup: 

'This  moving  noisy  motley  company,  what  do  they  all  do  there?  They  dine,  they  sup  in  full  court  dress,  smothered  in  all 
their  diamonds.  They  call  on  each  other  in  their  private  rooms.  They  act  plays  and  the  little  Duchesse  excels.  They 
compose  verses  and  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  is  the  most  inspired.  They  write  fairy  stories  and  the  most  successful 
is  the  one  that  Madame  de  Choiseul  dedicates  to  Madame  de  Brionne:  La  princesse  enchantee.  They  play  billiards, 
backgammon  and  reversi.  The  Due  is  at  his  tapestry  loom  telling  court  anecdotes.  They  do  gold  threadwork,  they  work 
on  gold  or  ivory  shuttles.  Balbatre  is  here  with  his  harpsichord  and  gives  evening  concerts.  There  are  hunts,  there  are 
calls,  the  abbe  breaks  his  collar  bone,  the  Due  injures  his  wrist.  There  are  outings  on  the  lake,  Madame  de  Coigny 
sings  with  Vaudreuil  in  the  bedecked  frigate  and  the  banks  are  lit  up  with  multi  coloured  little  lamps.  They  go  to  see 
the  harvest.  They  are  fill  of  admiration  for  the  thirty  thousand  golden  sheaves  which  resemble  peasant  women 
grouped  for  tittle-tattle.  The  tables  are  served  every  day  for  forty  to  sixty  guests.  The  life  they  lead  is  untiringly  joyous, 
dazzling  and  witty. ' 

Margaret  Trouncer,  in  her  book  ’A  Duchess  at  Versailles',  a  biography  of  the  Duchess  of  Choiseul,  quotes  (p.  156)  a 
letter  from  Abbe  Barthelemy  to  Mme.  du  Deffand  dated  16/8/1777  as  follows: 

'Extreme  idleness  reigns  here  now,  and  this  life  is  no  doubt  like  that  of  Heaven  for  it  is  extremely  happy.  No  more 
hunting,  no  more  reading,  no  more  walks!  [There  was  a  heat-wave.]  Our  ladies  spend  their  mornings  in  bed  or  bath¬ 
tub;  in  the  afternoons,  in  deep  armchairs,  without  seeing  the  sun  all  day.  When  the  sun  sets  they  walk  peaceably 
towards  the  lake,  they  get  into  the  boat  which  we  call  the  frigate.  A  little  boat,  the  sides  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
branches,  little  lamps  and  lanterns,  is  filled  with  musicians  who  play  the  most  agreeable  symphonies  on  their  clarinets, 
horms  and  bassoons.  Monsiuer  de  due  de  Guines  whig  plays  the  fjute  better  than  Bjavet  and  hjs  daugljter  who  plays 
tjje  harp  better  tfian  David,  gjve  us  ravishing  concerts.  Sometimes  some  of  the  members  of  the  company  come  into  a 
third  boat  which  I  steer  very  ably.  As  this  flotilla  drifts  across  the  water,  the  banks  are  filled  with  spectators.  A  little 
north  wind  which  we  other  poets  call  a  zephyr  refreshes  the  air,  the  pagoda  which  has  just  been  built  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  little  lamps,  and  at  the  other  end,  the  moon  brilliantly  clear,  rises  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  and  enhance  its  beauty.  It  lasts  until  half  past  ten  which  is  the  hour  for  supper.  These  excursions  have  been 
going  on  for  two  or  three  days.  They  will  continue  while  the  heat  lasts.  I  assure  you  that  they  are  charming. ' 

On  p.  163  she  quotes  Mademoiselle  d'Orliac: 

'Of  so  much  wit,  of  so  much  love,  does  not  a  single  shimmering  particle  remain?  These  memoirs,  these  letters  read 
here  and  written  here  on  this  hillock  from  which  they  went  to  fulfil  their  brilliant  destinies,  have  they  left  nothing  in  the 
air  which  one  breathes?  The  personages  whom  I  evoke  have  entered  into  the  great  picture  book  of  the  centuries.  Just 
as  in  the  Folies  Frangaises  of  Couperin,  they  pass  on  this  background  of  fair  forest:  the  old  gallants  and  the  out¬ 
moded  dowagers  in  purple  dominoes,  the  taciturn  ones  in  grey  dominoes,  the  languishing  ones  in  violet  dominoes, 
they  pass  to  the  sound  of  harmonies  of  Gluck  played  by  Balbatre.  The  frigate  decked  out  with  little  lamps  followed  by 
another  full  of  musicians,  takes  a  turn  on  the  lake.  Voices  float  upwards:  the  voice  of  monsieur  de  Vaudreuil  or  that  of 
madame  de  Coigny.  A  sjgrjjl  solo  also  rises,  the  due  de  Guiche's  flute.  Hearts  swoon  during  a  gljssando  on  the 
duchesse  de  Castries'  harp.  They  are  a  Gravelot,  a  Camontelle,  they  were  flesh  and  blood,  here  on  the  ground  on 
which  I  tread  and  where  they  passed  before  us.  Once  long  ago  their  laughter,  their  complaints,  their  sighs  among  the 
singing  boughs...' 
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The  Marriage  of  Figaro 


'It  is  assumed  that  the  life  of  the  disgraced  Due  de  Choiseul  at  Chanteloup  in  the  Loire  in  the  1 760s  inspired 
Beaumarchais. '  -  'Mozart:  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Introduction',  http://www.auadrevisie.nl/iandekruiiff/fonografie- 
muziek/m/mozart-le-nozze-di-fiaaro-inleiding.html.  accessed  24/4/2016,  citing  Robbins  Landon:  Mozart  Compendium 
(Tirion  1991),  Robbins  Landon:  The  golden  years  (Tirion,  1990),  Hildesheimer:  Mozart  (Suhrkamp  1977),  Tyson:  The 
Mozart  Fragments  at  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum  (1981/7). 

The  magical  lives  of  these  enchanting  people  have  been  charmingly  and  amusingly  immortalized  in  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  music;  Mozart's  'Marriage  of  Figaro',  which  is  apparently  based  on  real  people  and  events  at 
Chanteloup,  principally  an  episode  involving  a  boy  called  Louis,  as  described  below,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
model  for  the  character  Cherubino.  All  the  main  characters  are  there:  the  lechorous  husband  (the  Due  de  Choiseul); 
the  virtuous  wife  (the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul);  the  servant  girl  pursued  by  the  husband  (a  maid  of  Mme.  de  Gramont); 
the  impish  Cherubino  (Louis)  and  Figaro  himself  (Antoine  Crozat).  'Lindor',  the  real-life  name  of  the  due  de  Choiseul's 
dog  is  the  alias  used  by  the  count  in  'The  Barber  of  Seville'.  Margaret  Trouncer,  in  her  book  A  Duchess  at  Versailles', 
a  biography  of  the  Duchess  of  Choiseul,  writes  (p.  147): 

'Louise  [the  Duchess  of  Choiseul]  was  in  that  dangerous  state  of  mind  when  a  betrayed  and  adoring  woman  will 
snatch  at  any  passing  affection:  and  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  Her  harpsichord  teacher  Von-Ege  in  September 
died  of  putrid  fever,  after  being  delirious  for  three  days.  The  duchesse  was  in  despair  and  wrote  a  most  moving  letter 
to  the  unfortunate  parents.  Although  Von-Ege's  sister,  a  harpist,  and  his  brother,  a  violinist,  stayed  on  at  Chanteloup, 
they  sent  over  another  brother,  also  an  accomplished  musician. 

The  abbe  writes: 

'Grandmaman  has  a  little  musician  who  does  not  replace  the  one  she  has  lost  but  who  is  charming.  He  is  called  Louis. 
He  is  only  eleven.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  dead  man  and  plays  the  harpsichord  perfectly.  He  is  very  pretty  but  his 
character  is  so  gentle,  so  sensitive,  so  interesting  that  she  loves  him  madly. ' 

The  abbe  to  madame,  December  the  18th,  1773 : 

'Grandmaman  is  always  enchanted  with  little  Louis.  Indeed,  he  is  the  prettiest  creature  in  the  world;  a  thousand  times 
better  than  a  cat,  a  dog,  perhaps  even  than  a  lover. ' 

From  the  duchesse: 

'The  abbe  has  therefore  spoken  to  you  of  my  little  Louis.  Indeed  he  is  a  very  pretty  child,  and  he  has  talent, 
intelligence  and  manners,  but  in  him  I  seized  an  opportunity  of  loving,  and  so  far  I've  only  perhaps  found  in  it  a  cause 
of  unhappiness.  However,  my  philosophy  and  idleness  help  me  to  live  from  day  to  day. ' 

From  the  duchesse,  15th  of  January  1774,  about  Louis: 

7  have  just  been  having  with  this  child  a  tragic  scene  which  might  excite  your  merriment,  but  which  would  have 
reduced  you  to  tears  as  it  did  me.  This  little  child  has  all  the  graces  of  childhood  and  all  the  naturalness  and  flippancy 
which  are  characteristic  of  it.  With  this  he  has  also  intelligence,  a  reasonableness,  an  activity  for  work,  a  gentleness, 
an  unparalleled  docility  and  above  all  an  unexampled  sensitiveness.  He  loves  me  madly  and  I  love  him  in  the  same 
way.  His  caresses  were  becoming  each  day  more  pressing,  and  as  increasing  years  would  not  have  allowed  him  to 
continue  giving  them  any  more,  I  thought  I  ought  to  warn  him  and  I  forbade  him  to  caress  me  this  morning,  forbade 
him  to  give  me  those  caresses  which  he  was  about  to  shower  on  me  with  more  ardour  than  ever.  The  most  entire 
submission  followed  upon  my  veto,  but  the  blackest  gloom  succeeded  to  his  youthful  joyfulness  ....He  didn't  dine, 
nothing  could  distract  him,  so  I  found  him  at  my  harpsichord  full  of  sighs.  I  called  him  "my  beautiful  child"  just  as  a  little 
token  of  friendship  which  might  console  him.  And  then  he  opened  his  heart  and  his  tears  flowed  abundantly.  Amid  a 
thousand  sobs  I  heard  him  reproaching  me  for  calling  him  "my  beautiful  child"  whilst  not  loving  him  any  more  and 
complained  that  I  had  forbidden  him  to  love  me.  I  melted.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him  reasonably.  I  summoned  his  sister 
to  me  so  that  she  would  hear  all  this.  He  listened  to  me  with  patience,  with  gentleness,  he  was  submissive  to 
everything,  he  was  crying  all  the  time  but  he  was  crying  gently  and  exclaimed  from  time  to  time  "And  how  can  I  prove 
to  you  that  I  love  you",  and  he  wanted  to  throw  himself  on  my  hand  to  drench  it  with  his  tears.  Then  he  controlled 
himself  with  an  effort.  My  heart  was  torn.  I  cried  as  he  did  and  then  I  fled  so  as  to  hide  my  tears  from  him,  and  I  waited 
for  monsieur  de  Choiseul  to  tell  him  about  this  scene  and  he  wept  as  well ....  This  child  has  melted  my  heart. ' 

Madame  du  Deffand,  as  a  diversion  to  all  these  emotional  scenes,  on  the  1 9th  of  January,  1 774,  talks  about  her  little 
new  dog  called  Ton-ton.  She  calls  him  her  little  'passionette'  who  is  the  maddest,  the  most  caressing  of  all  the  little 
dogs  in  the  whole  world.  (He  finished  his  life  with  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill  after  terrorizing  the  rest  of  the  household.) 
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The  duchesse  to  madame  du  Deffand: 


my  strictness  gave  three  days  of  fever  to  Louis  and  deprived  him  of  appetite  and  sleep.  He  would  say  to  the  abbe 
"My  heart  is  sinking. "  Every  moment  he  was  crying  out  "Oh,  I’m  lost, "  and  he  would  gaze  at  me,  his  eyes  filling  with 
tears  and  he  would  go  to  shed  them  in  some  other  room.  He  would  come  back,  kneel  near  me,  caress  my  dress.  I 
would  look  at  him  and  he  would  say  "What,  not  even  this?"  The  drawing-room  took  his  part.  I  was  condemned  to 
receive  his  caresses  and  to  kiss  him.  The  sentence  was  passed  by  monsieur  de  Choiseul  and  executed  in  his 
presence.  Louis  told  me  that  I  was  giving  him  back  his  heart.  From  that  moment  he  became  gayer,  and  his  health  has 
come  back,  and  monsieur  de  Choiseul  is,  after  me,  the  person  he  loves  most  because  he  helped  him  to  enjoy  again 
all  his  rights.  ’ 

(Alas,  Louis  was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  his  musical  education.  It  is  said  that  he  haunted  the  corridors  of  the  Opera, 
fell  into  every  vice  and  took  part  in  the  Revolution.) 

/As  the  century  grew  older,  jaded  hearts  experienced  that  tearful  sensibility  made  fashionable  by  Rousseau.  The 
duchesse's  little  love  affair  was  deemed  'delicious',  and  members  of  the  Chanteloup  house  party  wrote  ecstatic  letters 
to  their  friends  about  it.  Not  far  from  Chanteloup,  Beaumarchais*,  an  avowed  enemy  of  Choiseul' s,  was  all  ears.  He 
often  came  to  Touraine  at  that  time,  to  exploit  financially  the  forest  of  Chinon.  Mademoiselle  d'Orliac  points  out,  with 
great  insight,  that  he  wrote  Le  Manage  de  Figaro  soon  after  the  Petit  Louis  episode:  the  due's  favourite  dog,  Lindor, 
lent  his  name  to  the  comte  in  disguise  coming  to  court  Rosine,  and  was  not  Almaviva  the  due  himself?  Figaro  was  the 
picture  of  the  duchesse's  grand-father,  Antoine  Crozat,  who  had  founded  the  family  fortunes,  'while  Suzanne 
endiablee  was  a  faithful  portrait  of  a  maid  of  madame  de  Gramont,  greatly  to  the  taste  other  master. . .'  'The  country 
life  of  the  Choiseuls,  details  of  which  are  so  well  depicted  in  the  Manage  de  Figaro,  are  true  to  the  period  around  1 774 
....'  'The  comtesse  of  the  Manage  was  Rosine;  without  doubt  she  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  Louise,  with  her  tenderness, 
her  finesse,  her  mischievousness,  her  lack  of  malice,  her  wit,  her  scruples,  her  wifely  love,  unusual  enough  in  that 
age.' 

Jehanne  d'Orliac  explains,  in  her  'Chanteloup,  La  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  et  Cherubin'  (Ferenczi  et  fils,  Paris,  1922,  p. 
110-111),  how  Beaumarchais  approached  the  Due  de  Choiseul  seeking  political  advancement  and  how  the  Due 
declined  to  assist  him,  thus  understandably  giving  rise  to  a  feeling  of  resentment  on  Beaumarchais'  part.  Further, 
d'Orliac  explains  (p.  113)  how  Beaumarchais  had  a  contact  in  the  Choiseul  circle  of  acquaintances  who  would  have 
been  able  to  pass  on  the  story  of  the  Duchesse's  infatuation  with  'Little  Louis';  this  was  the  'philosophe  inconnu' 
Claude  de  St.  Martin,  who  lived  in  Amboise  and  who  visited  Chanteloup.  Thus  it  is  clear  that,  apart  from  the  similarities 
in  the  characters  of  the  main  protagonists  (the  due  as  Count  Almaviva,  the  duchesse  as  the  Countess,  'Little  Louis'  as 
Cherubino  and  so  on),  we  also  have  a  motive,  an  opportunity  (in  terms  of  communication)  and  coincidence  of  timing 
(the  events  at  Chanteloup  followed  by  the  writing  of  the  play,  as  explained  by  d'Orliac  on  p.  1 1 5-1 1 6)  -  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  Count  Almaviva's  alias  of  'Lindor'  in  'The  Barber  of  Seville'  was  also  the  name  of  the  Due's  dog.  Surely,  this 
cannot  possibly  be  a  coincidence?  If  it  is  then  it  is  an  extraordinary  one.  It  is  clear  therefore  that,  on  the  basis  of  this 
evidence,  a  civil  court  of  law,  where  the  standard  of  proof  is  the  balance  of  probabilities,  would  be  almost  bound  to 
conclude  that  'The  Marriage  of  Figaro'  was  based  on  the  people  and  events  at  Chanteloup  described  above,  were  the 
matter  to  be  put  before  such  a  court. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  early  days  of  her  marriage,  the  Duchess  very  nearly  died  as  a  result  of  a  miscarriage 
(Margaret  Trouncer,  'A  Duchess  at  Versailles',  p.  14).  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  she  and  her  husband  avoided 
any  marital  intimacy  which  might  lead  to  pregnancy  and  therefore  put  the  Duchess'  life  at  risk.  In  such  circumstances, 
it  is,  perhaps,  understandable  that  their  household  arrangements  should  have  been  such  as  they  were. 

*Pierre  Beaumarchais  wrote  the  play  on  which  Mozart's  opera  was  based.  Fie  was  a  neighbour  of  the  Choiseuls  in  that 
he  had  an  interest  in  property  in  the  forest  of  Chinon. 
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Boucher,  'Charmes  de  la  vie  champetre',  1737,  Louvre,  Paris. 
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Fragonard,  'The  Confession  of  Love',  1771. 

The  end  of  Chanteloup 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  died  in  1785,  seven  million  in  debt.  The  Duchesse  was  inconsolable;  she  had  loved  the  Due 
without  reservation  throughout  their  marriage,  even  though  he  had  brought  his  mistress  into  her  own  house  (the 
Duchesse  had,  of  course,  learned  to  love  her  as  well)  and  squandered  her  enormous  fortune,  leaving  her  penniless. 
She  had  not  questioned  for  one  moment  the  indulgence  that  the  greatness  of  his  spirit  demanded  and,  with  her  love 
and  support,  he  had  built  a  life  of  beauty  at  Chanteloup  which  will  glitter  down  the  ages  to  come  -  not  because  of  its 
grandeur  and  extravagance  but  because  of  its  charm,  its  grace,  its  wit,  its  beauty  and  its  essential  kindness.  Naturally, 
it  did  not  occur  to  her  for  one  moment  to  do  anything  other  than  uphold  the  honour  of  his  name  and  repay  his  creditors 
in  full,  and  she  sacrificed  her  own  comfort  and  security  to  do  so.  Nearly  all  her  'friends',  many  of  whom  had  enjoyed 
splendid  hospitality  at  Chanteloup  over  the  years,  deserted  her.  The  Duchesse  de  Gramont  abandoned  her  and, 
writes  Margaret  T rouncer  (p.  1 77),  'of  all  the  other  women  who  had  practically  used  Chanteloup  as  a  hotel  for  years, 
not  one  single  one  came  to  her  in  her  hour  of  need'.  Only  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  and  one  or  two  others  remained  true. 
Chanteloup  itself  was  sold  for  four  million  to  the  Due  de  Penthievre  (1 725-1793),  grandson  of  Louis  XIV  and  Madame 
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de  Montespan,  and,  on  his  death,  it  passed  to  the  Due's  daughter,  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans  (1753-1821)  who,  due  to 
her  own  imprisonment  and  other  vicissitudes  of  the  Revolution,  was  unable  to  protect  the  chateau  from  the 
depredations  of  looters  (official  and  unofficial)  and  the  weather.  The  chateau  and  its  estate  slowly  sank  into  a  state  of 
ruin  and  neglect  and,  sad  and  empty,  it  was  eventually  demolished  in  1832.  Perhaps  the  Gods  themselves,  jealous 
that  such  perfection  could  exist  on  earth,  surpassing  their  own,  demanded  its  destruction. 

The  Duchesse  gradually  slipped  into  distressing  poverty  and,  eventually,  absolute  destitution,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  she 
was  always  kind  and  charitable  to  the  poor  and  those  around  her,  thus  proving  that  her  goodness  was  neither  skin 
deep  nor  the  idle  charity  of  wealth.  She  never  bemoaned  her  lot.  During  this  period  many  of  her  relatives  and  former 
friends  either  escaped  into  exile  or  were  executed  during  the  Terror,  including  her  niece,  the  wonderful  Amelie  de 
Boufflers.  In  1793  she  was  herself  imprisoned,  but  she  was  released  after  a  few  months,  the  report  on  her  stating: 

'This  woman  is  very  gentle,  and  from  the  first  instant  of  the  Revolution,  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  good  citizeness'. 

How  kind  of  them  to  say  so.  Margaret  Trouncer  writes  (p.208):  'She  was  so  beloved  by  the  poor  in  her  part  of  Paris, 
she  inspired  such  respect,  that  letters  poured  in  from  all  sides  to  obtain  her  freedom.  ’  She  returned  'home'  but  her 
situation  grew  worse;  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  died  in  1795.  By  1797  the  Duchesse  was  dependent  on  the  charity  of  a 
prosperous  peasant  from  Amboise  called  Pierre  (or  Leonard)  Perrault,  whose  career  she  had  launched  by  buying  him 
a  donkey  and  cart,  and  who  sought  her  out  in  Paris  to  give  her  two  hundred  louis  in  acknowledgement  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  that  he  owed  to  her;  he  continued  to  support  her  until  her  death. 

The  Duchesse  died  in  her  garret  in  Paris  in  the  arms  of  her  nephew,  Claude  Antoine  Gabriel  de  Choiseul,  Due  de 
Choiseul-Stainville  (1760-1838)*.  on  3rd  December  1801.  The  location  of  her  grave  is  unknown  but  the  evidence  very 
strongly  suggests  that  Leonard  Perrault,  the  loyal  peasant  from  Amboise,  brought  her  body  to  Amboise  and  buried  her 
beside  her  husband,  the  Due,  at  or  near  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  Amboise,  I  believe  ('An  Itinerary  of  France,  being  a 
road  and  hand-book  to  that  interesting  country',  London,  1841,  p.78).*  Perrault  himself,  who  died  in  1815,  is  buried 
next  to  them  and,  writes  Mademoiselle  d'Orliac,  'at  certain  hours  of  the  evening  the  shadow  of  the  tomb  of  the  due  and 
duchesse  spreads  gently  on  the  tomb  of  the  faithful  friend',  thus  proving  that  this  most  gentle,  virtuous  and  loyal  of 
women,  who  consoled  herself  for  the  lack  of  love  she  received  by  giving  love  to  others,  inspired  a  love  stronger  than 
death  itself.  Do  we  not  feel  a  little  of  that  love  ourselves? 

*His  grand-daughter,  Marguerite  de  Marmier  (1807-1888),  married  Jaques  de  FitzJames  (1803-1846),  5th  Due  de 
FitzJames,  a  male-line  descendant  of  King  James  II  of  England  (1633-1701),  via  his  illegitimate  son,  James  FitzJames 
(1670-1734),  1st  Duke  of  Berwick. 

The  Duchesse  was,  apparently,  an  avowed  atheist  all  her  life,  but  she  was  closer  to  God,  a  lot  closer,  than  she  knew. 
'God  is  love,  and  he  who  abides  in  love  abides  in  God,  and  God  abides  in  him. '  (1  John  4:16).  And  so,  when  she,  in 
the  words  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  'entered  Christ's  fair  courts,  and,  lowly  bowed,  swept  with  doffed  casque  the 
heavens'  threshold  blue',  we  can  be  sure  that  she  was  welcomed  without  question  into  the  company  of  the  blessed. 

And  today,  if,  in  the  gentle  warmth  of  a  summer's  eve,  you  were  to  wander  by  the  lake  at  Chanteloup,  bathed  in  the 
golden  light  of  the  setting  sun,  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  Due's  pagoda,  his  enduring  monument  to  friendship,  might  you 
not  hear,  amid  the  soft  sighing  of  the  breeze  amongst  the  trees,  the  distant  tinkle  of  feminine  laughter?  How  can  it  not 
be  so?  The  buildings,  the  gardens,  the  fountains  are  all  gone,  but  she  is  there  still. 

*The  only  cemetery  in  Amboise  appears  to  be  at  Allee  des  Ifs,  37400  Amboise. 
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The  tomb  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  Amboise.  A  Cyprus  tree  was  placed  on  the  tomb  until  the  monument  (below)  was 
ready. 
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The  Choiseul  tomb  today,  as  restored  by  Leonard  Perrault  in  1803  after  it  had  been  vandalized  during  the  Revolution. 
The  shadow  in  this  picture  is  actually  falling  on  the  tomb  of  Leonard  Perrault  (just  outside  of  the  picture  to  the  left). 
This  tomb  is  located  at  Google  map  reference  47.405801,  0.982019,  which  I  take  to  be  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
old  cemetery  (the  corner  nearest  to  the  chateau  of  Chanteloup,  which  is  shown  in  the  background  in  the  print  above). 

The  epitaph  of  the  Duchesse  pn  the  left-hand  side  of  the  monument  reads  'Ci-gTt  I'epouse  aupres  de  I'epoux,  epouse 
autrefois  cherie  et  fortunee  d'Etienne  Frangois  due  de  Choiseul-Amboise,  qui,  par  son  testament,  I'a  appelee  a 
I'honneur  de  partager  sa  sepulture.  Elle  lui  a  fait  elever  ce  monument  et  I'a  pleure  depuis  le  8  mai  1 785  jusqu'au 
moment  de  sa  mort  arrivee  le...'  ('Here  lies  the  wife  next  to  the  husband,  formerly  dear  and  blessed  wife  of  Etienne 
Frangois,  Duke  of  Choiseul-Amboise,  who,  by  his  will,  called  her  to  the  honour  of  sharing  his  sepulchre.  She  has 
erected  this  monument  to  him  and  has  cried  for  him  since  8  May  1 785  until  the  moment  of  her  death  on...').  The  date 
of  her  death  is  not  given.  It  appears  that,  given  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  Perrault  had  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he 
had  buried  the  Duchesse  in  the  grave  and  so  left  the  date  blank  (which  the  Duchesse  had  clearly  intended  should  be 
inserted  after  her  death).  She  was  so  self-effacing  that  she  did  not  even  put  her  name  on  her  own  tomb. 
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Hotel  de  Biron  (now  the  Musee  Rodin).  Amelie  de  Boufflers'  Paris  home.  Rodin  had  his  studio  in  this  building  (then 
abandoned  and  derelict)  in  the  early  1900s,  along  with  Pablo  Picasso,  Henri  Rousseau,  Vaslav  Nijinsky,  Henri 
Matisse,  Jean  Cocteau,  Edouard  de  Max,  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Isadora  Duncan  (Marello,  Laura,  'The  Tenants  of  the 
Hotel  Biron',  Guernica  Editions,  2012). 
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Rodin  standing  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Biron  when  he  had  his  studio  there  in  the  early  1900s. 


Rodin  inside  the  Hotel  Biron  when  he  had  his  studio  there  in  the  early  1900s. 
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Henri  Matisse.  (French,  1869-1954).  'Dance'  (I).  Paris,  Hotel  Biron,  early  1909.  Oil  on  canvas,  8'  6  1/2"  x  12'  9  1/2" 
(259.7  x  390.1  cm).  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.  Gift  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  in  honour  of  Alfred  H.  Barr,  Jr. 
Possibly  the  most  famous  painting  of  the  Impressionist  period  -  painted  at  the  Hotel  Biron.  This  painting  is  based  on 
an  earlier  work,  'The  Joy  of  Life'  (below). 


Henri  Matisse,  'Le  bonheur  de  vivre'  ('The  Joy  of  Life'),  1905-1906,  175  x  241  cm,  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion,  PA. 
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Chateau  de  Biron,  former  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Biron.  Used  as  a  location  Sophie  Marceau  in  the  1 994  film  'La  fjlle 
in  the  1994  film  'La  fjlle  de  d'Artaanari  (' Revenge  ofthe  Musketeers *).  de  d'Artaanari  ( 'Revenge  oj  the 

Musketeers^. 


Louise  de  Rohan,  Countess  (later  Princess)  of  Brionne  (1734-1815) 

***Gustave,  Prince  de  Crov  (1845-1889)  and  Louise  de  Croix  (1842-1916).  This  is  the  House  of  Croy-Roeulx  of 
Chateau  Roeulx,  Le  Roeulx,  Mons,  Belgium. 
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Chateau  Roeulx  (see  here  also) 

Descendants  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  via  the  House  of  Croy-Roeulx  include: 

1.  Prince  Gustave  de  Croy-Roeulx  (branche  de  Croy-Roeulx)  (b.  Dulmen  19  May  1845,  d.  Roeulx  3  Sep  1889)  = 
(Paris  1 5  Jun  1 868)  Louise  de  Croix  (b.  28  Mar  1 842  d.  5  May  1916) 

2.  Etienne,  Prince  de  Croy-Roeulx  (b.  18  Oct  1872  d.  4  Jun  1932)  =  Marie  Salvatrix,  Princesse  et  Duchesse 
d'Arenberg  (b.  26  Apr  1874  d.  9  May  1956) 

3.  Etienne  Gustave,  Prince  de  Croy-Roeulx  (b.  8  Sep  1898  d.  8  Jan  1990)  =  Alyette  de  Pomereu  d'Aligre  (b.  4  Mar 
1903  d.  17  Jul  1998) 

4.  Rodolphe,  Prince  de  Croy-Roeulx  (b.  8  Apr  1924  d.  25  Nov  2013)  =  Odile  Marie  Emmanuelle  de  Bailleul  (b.  5  Aug 
1926) 

5.  Charles-Antoine.  Prince  de  Liqne  de  La  Tremoi'lle  (b.  30  Sep  1946)  =  Alyette,  Princesse  de  Croy-Roeulx  (b.  13  Jul 
1951) 

6.  Edouard  Lamoral,  Prince  de  Ligne  de  La  Tremoi'lle  (b.  27  Sep  1976)  =  Isabella  Orsini  (b.  2  Dec  1974) 
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Marriage  of  Edouard  Lamoral,  Prince  de  Ligne  de  La  Tremoi'lle  (b.  27  Sep  1976)  to  Isabella  Orsini  (b.  2  Dec  1974)  on 
5/9/2009  at  Antoing. 

Other  marriges  within  the  de  Ligne  family  include: 

Princess  Yolande  Marie  Jeanne  Charlotte  de  Ligne  (b.  1923)  married  Archduke  Carl  Ludwig  of  Austria  (1918-2007) 
Antoine  Maria  Joachim  Lamoral  de  Ligne,  13th  Prince  of  Ligne  (1925-2009)  married  Princess  Alix  of  Luxembourg  (b. 
1929) 

Michel  de  Ligne,  14th  Prince  of  Ligne  (b.  1951)  married  Princess  Eleonora  of  Orleans-Braganza  of  Brazil 

Princess  Christine  de  Ligne  (b.  1955)  married  Prince  Antonio  of  Orleans-Braganza  of  Brazil 

Princess  Yolande  de  Ligne  (b.  1964),  married  Hugo  Townsend,  son  of  Group  Captain  Peter  Townsend 

1.  Prince  Gustave  de  Croy-Roeulx  (branche  de  Croy-Roeulx)  (b.  Dulmen  19  May  1845,  d.  Roeulx  3  Sep  1889)  = 
(Paris  1 5  Jun  1 868)  Louise  de  Croix  (b.  28  Mar  1 842  d.  5  May  1916) 

2.  Etienne,  Prince  de  Croy-Roeulx  (b.  18  Oct  1872  d.  4  Jun  1932)  =  Marie  Salvatrix,  Princesse  et  Duchesse 
d'Arenberg  (b.  26  Apr  1 874  d.  9  May  1 956) 

3.  Etienne  Gustave,  Prince  de  Croy-Roeulx  (b.  8  Sep  1898  d.  8  Jan  1990)  =  Alyette  de  Pomereu  d'Aligre  (b.  4  Mar 
1903  d.  17  Jul  1998) 

4.  Rodolphe,  Prince  de  Croy-Roeulx  (b.  8  Apr  1924  d.  25  Nov  2013)  =  Odile  Marie  Emmanuelle  de  Bailleul  (b.  5  Aug 
1926) 

5.  Olivier,  Prince  de  Croy-Roeulx  =  Biereek  6/7/1981  Isabelle  Bochkoltz  (b.  25/5/1954) 

6.  Prince  Hadrien  de  Croy-Roeulx  (b.  1983)  =  Jacqueline-Ariadne  Desmarais  (b.  1990) 
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Marriage  of  Prince  Hadrien  de  Croy-Roeulx  to  Jacqueline-Ariadne  Desmarais  (granddaughter  of  Jean  Chretien, 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  from  1993  until  2003)  on  7/9/2013  in  Montreal. 


Wedding  of  Princess  Marguerite  de  Croy-Roeulx  (sister  of  Prince  Hadrien  de  Croy-Roeulx)  to  Count  Charles  Arthur  de 
Clermont-Tonnerre  on  13/6/2012  at  Le  Roeulx,  Mons,  Belgium. 
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And  the  best-looking  descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  is....? 


Capt.  James  Nassau  Gordon  Milne  (son  of  Graham  Nassau  Gordon  Senior-Milne,  41st  Baron  and  34th  Prince 
Palatine  of  Mordington)  and  Rozie  Syme  on  the  wedding  day  on  6/7/2013  at  Kiltennel,  Courtown,  Ireland. 

Solomon  Senior/Juan  Perez  Coronel  was  the  right-hand  man  of  (and  almost  certainly  related  to  -  via  the  Benveniste 
family)  Joseph  Nasi,  appointed  Duke  of  Naxos  and  the  Seven  Islands  (Duke  of  the  Aegean),  Count  of  Andros  and 
Lord  of  Tiberias  by  the  Sultan,  Selim  II  (1524-1574).  Joseph  Nasi  encouraged  the  revolt  of  the  Dutch  against  Spanish 
rule,  which  led  to  the  80  Years  War  (1568-1648),  prompted  the  Sultan  to  make  war  on  Venice  and  the  Christian 
maritime  powers  of  the  Mediterranean  (this  led  to  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571)  and  to  seize  Cyprus  (of  which  it  was 
intended  he  would  become  Viceroy)  and  attempted  the  Jewish  resettlement  of  the  Holy  Land  (C.  Roth,  The  Duke  of 
Naxos:  Of  The  House  of  Nasi,’,  (1948),  p.  87).  Interestingly,  Joseph  Nasi  was  very  probably  the  basis  of  Marlowe’s 
play  ‘The  Jew  of  Malta’,  on  which  Shakespeare  based  his  ‘Merchant  of  Venice’',  Joseph  Nasi  was  also  behind  an 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  Venice  Arsenal. 

His  son,  Francisco  Coronel  (or  Coronello),  administered  the  Duchy  of  Naxos  (i.e.  the  Aegean)  on  behalf  of  Joseph 
Nasi  and  defended  it  against  the  Venetian  fleet  in  1571. 

Diego  Teixeira  Sampavo/ Abraham  Senior  Teixeira  (d.  1666),  a  descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  in  the  female 
line,  whose  mother  had  been  governess  to  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  (1554-78),  was  ennobled  at  Anvers  (Antwerp) 
in  1643  (with  the  arms  of  the  Marquises  of  Sao  Payo),  having  travelled  from  Portugal  in  that  year.  He  later  settled  in 
Hamburg,  where  he  was  known  simply  as  the  'rich  Jew'.  He  rode  in  an  ornate  carriage  upholstered  with  velvet,  had 
liveried  servants,  and  kept  a  princely  house,  which,  in  1654,  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Don  Antonio  Pimentel  (see  the  portrayal 
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of  him  -  Don  Antonio  -  as  the  lover  of  Queen  Christina  in  the  1933  film,  ‘Queen  Christina’,  starring  Greta  Garbo).  At  his 
intercession  in  1657  King  Frederick  III  of  Denmark  granted  the  Jews  privileges,  which  were  later  confirmed  by  King 
Christian  V.  For  several  years  he  was  the  head  of  the  Spanish-Portuguese  community  in  Hamburg,  and  at  his  son's 
wedding  he  presented  the  congregation  with  a  ewer  and  a  basin  of  silver  plated  with  gold,  while  in  1659  he  contributed 
15,000  marks  for  the  erection  of  a  synagogue.  He  supplied  the  copper  roofing  for  the  great  Church  of  St.  Michael  in 
Hamburg,  and  when  the  elders  asked  for  his  bill  he  requested  them  to  accept  it  receipted  without  payment  (Jewish 
Encyclopaedia  under  ‘Teixeira’). 

His  son,  Don  Manuel  Teixeira/lsaac  Haim  Senior  Teixeira/lsaac  Senior  (1625-1705),  left  Lisbon  with  his  father  in 
1 643.  He  was  resident  minister  from  the  Court  of  Sweden  to  the  City  of  Hamburg  (1 661  -1 687/9)  and  was  a  great 
favourite  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  (1626-89,  abdicated  1 654)  who,  in  1 661 ,  lived  for  a  year  in  his  house  in 
Hamburg.  He  and  Queen  Christina  intervened  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Vienna  in  1670  (which  was  reversed 
in  1673).  Don  Manuel  must  have  removed  to  Amsterdam  before  1699,  since  in  that  year  he  was  head  of  the  Spanish- 
Portuguese  congregation  in  that  city  (Jewish  Encyclopaedia  under  ‘Teixeira’). 

Judith  Francisco  Teixeira.  daughter  of  Don  Manuel  Teixeira,  was  the  first  wife  of  Francisco  Lopes  Suasso,  second 
Baron  d'Avernas  le  Gras  (c.1 657-1 710),  a  banker  and  financier  who  lent  some  two  million  guilders  to  William  of 
Orange  (King  William  III  of  Great  Britain)  to  finance  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  roughly  one  third  of  the  cost. 

They  had  no  children.  Several  of  his  children  by  his  second  wife,  Rachel/Leonora  da  Costa,  married  into  the  Teixeira 
family. 


Francisco  Lopes  Suasso,  second  Baron  d'Avernas  le  Five  of  the  children  of  Francisco  Lopes  Suasso 

Gras 


David  Senior/Duarte  Saraiva  Coronel  (b.  about  1 575  in  Portugal,  d.  1 650  in  Brazil)  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Recife,  Brazil,  in  the  early  to  mid-1600s,  and  its  richest  member,  where  he  developed  and  owned 
sugar  plantations.  The  first  synagogue  in  the  Americas,  the  Kahal  Zur  Israel  (Rock  of  Israel)  Synagogue,  was  initially 
based  in  his  house  (Morasha.com,  Issue  32,  April  2001).  Interestingly,  another  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Curagao, 
where  they  invented  the  well-known  orange-based  liqueur,  Curagao  of  Curagao,  which  is  still  made  in  their  factory 
today.  See  'Stones  of  Memory:  Revelations  from  a  Cemetery  in  Curacao' by  Rochelle  Weinstein. 
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Curagao  of  Curagao,  an  orange-based  liquer  invented  by  the  Senior  family  of  Curagao. 


Beau  Sejour  ('Beautiful  Rest'),  Scharlooweg  55,  Scharloo,  Willemstad,  Curagao,  built  by  David  Senior,  founder  of 
Edwards,  Henriquez  &  Co.,  in  1875  (part  of  ABN  Amro  from  1968  and  then  Royal  Bank  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  from 
2000,  which  is  now,  from  2008,  part  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada).  Now  offices. 
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Built  in  the  early  18th  century,  Landhuis  Habaai,  Frater  Richardusweg,  Willemstad,  Curagao,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
plantation  houses  on  Curagao.  It  has  been  owned  by  a  substantial  number  of  individuals  over  the  years,  including: 
Gaspar  and  Isaac  Touro,  Isaac  David  Senior,  Abraham  Ulhoa  Jr.,  Isaac  Jesurun,  Widow  H.  Winkler,  Moses  Penso, 
Dominie  Wigboldus  Rasvelt,  J.  H.  Brugman,  the  children  of  Jacob  Gabay  Henriquez,  Governor  Johannes  de  Veer, 
Jeudah  Isaac  de  Solas,  Henry  Basden,  Moses  Frois  and  his  widow,  John  Hero  van  der  Meulen,  R.  F.  Baron  van 
Raders,  Widow  John  Hero,  Benjamin  Alvares  Correa,  and  Jean  Blasini.  It  is  currently  and  art  and  cultural  centre. 


Villa  Maria,  located  at  Van  de  Brandhofstraat  6,  Scharloo,  Willemstad,  Curagao,  built  by  Dr.  David  Ricardo  on  property 
purchased  from  Joseph  Martinus  Leyba.  In  1894  the  house  was  sold  to  Ulisses  Heureaux,  president  of  Santo 
Domingo,  and  rented  to  Salomon  Senior  Jr.,  son  of  Jeudah  Senior. 
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Figure  of  King  David  on  the  tomb  of  Isaac  Hayyim  Senior  (1726)  from  Beit  Haim  Cemetery,  Blenheim,  Curasao  now  at 
Mikve  Israel  Synagogue  Complex,  Willemstad. 
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Maria  Coronel  v  Arana  (1602-1665),  Abbess  of  Agreda,  Spain,  better-known  by  her  religious  name,  the  Venerable 
Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda.  She  is  also  known  as  The  Lady  in  Blue’  and  sometimes  as  The  Blue  Nun’  or  The  Flying 
Nun’.  See  http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Maria  de  Agreda. 

'This  amazing  episode  in  American  history  should  be  written  in  every  history  book  and  known  by  all  Americans,  for  it 
proves  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  one  true  religion,  since  only  by  the  power  of  God  could  Sister  Maria  de  Agreda 
have  done  what  she  did. '  (Miller,  Adam,  'Discovering  a  Lost  Heritage  -  The  Catholic  Origins  of  America' ,  Marian 
Publications  Inc.,  2006,  p.  79) 

'Mother  Mary  of  Agreda  is  a  woman  of  great  stature,  not  only  in  her  own  time,  who  with  her  teachings,  with  her 
spiritual  influences  and  her  extraordinary  virtue  has  conquered  the  world. '  ( 'Profezie  per  il  terzo  millennio'  ( 'Prophecies 
for  the  third  millennium),  http://profezie3m.altervista.org/ptm  c31g.htm.  accessed  16/9/2014) 


The  Immaculate  Conception'  by  Murillo. 
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Paradiso,  Canto  XXXIII 


'Thou  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son, 

Humble  and  high  beyond  all  other  creature, 

The  limit  fixed  of  the  eternal  counsel, 

Thou  art  the  one  who  such  nobility 
To  human  nature  gave,  that  its  Creator 
Did  not  disdain  to  make  himself  its  creature. 

Within  thy  womb  rekindled  was  the  love, 

By  heat  of  which  in  the  eternal  peace 
After  such  wise  this  flower  has  germinated. 

Here  unto  us  thou  art  a  noonday  torch 
Of  charity,  and  below  there  among  mortals 
Thou  art  the  living  fountain-head  of  hope. 

Lady,  thou  art  so  great,  and  so  prevailing, 

That  he  who  wishes  grace,  nor  runs  to  thee, 

His  aspirations  without  wings  would  fly. 

Not  only  thy  benignity  gives  succour 
To  him  who  asketh  it,  but  oftentimes 
Forerunneth  of  its  own  accord  the  asking. 

In  thee  compassion  is,  in  thee  is  pity, 

In  thee  magnificence;  in  thee  unites 
Whate'er  of  goodness  is  in  any  creature. 

Now  doth  this  man,  who  from  the  lowest  depth 
Of  the  universe  as  far  as  here  has  seen 
One  after  one  the  spiritual  lives, 

Supplicate  thee  through  grace  for  so  much  power 
That  with  his  eyes  he  may  uplift  himself 
Higher  towards  the  uttermost  salvation. 

And  I,  who  never  burned  for  my  own  seeing 
More  than  I  do  for  his,  all  of  my  prayers 
Proffer  to  thee,  and  pray  they  come  not  short, 

That  thou  wouldst  scatter  from  him  every  cloud 
Of  his  mortality  so  with  thy  prayers, 

That  the  Chief  Pleasure  be  to  him  displayed. 

Still  farther  do  I  pray  thee,  Queen,  who  canst 
Whate'er  thou  wilt,  that  sound  thou  mayst  preserve 
After  so  great  a  vision  his  affections. 

Let  thy  protection  conquer  human  movements; 

See  Beatrice  and  all  the  blessed  ones 
My  prayers  to  second  clasp  their  hands  to  thee!" 

The  eyes  beloved  and  revered  of  God, 

Fastened  upon  the  speaker,  showed  to  us 
How  grateful  unto  her  are  prayers  devout; 

Then  unto  the  Eternal  Light  they  turned, 

On  which  it  is  not  credible  could  be 
By  any  creature  bent  an  eye  so  clear. 
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And  I,  who  to  the  end  of  all  desires 
Was  now  approaching,  even  as  I  ought 
The  ardour  of  desire  within  me  ended. 

Bernard  was  beckoning  unto  me,  and  smiling, 
That  I  should  upward  look;  but  I  already 
Was  of  my  own  accord  such  as  he  wished; 

Because  my  sight,  becoming  purified, 

Was  entering  more  and  more  into  the  ray 
Of  the  High  Light  which  of  itself  is  true. 

From  that  time  forward  what  I  saw  was  greater 
Than  our  discourse,  that  to  such  vision  yields, 
And  yields  the  memory  unto  such  excess. 

Even  as  he  is  who  seeth  in  a  dream, 

And  after  dreaming  the  imprinted  passion 
Remains,  and  to  his  mind  the  rest  returns  not, 

Even  such  am  I,  for  almost  utterly 
Ceases  my  vision,  and  distilleth  yet 
Within  my  heart  the  sweetness  born  of  it; 

Even  thus  the  snow  is  in  the  sun  unsealed, 

Even  thus  upon  the  wind  in  the  light  leaves 
Were  the  soothsayings  of  the  Sibyl  lost. 

O  Light  Supreme,  that  dost  so  far  uplift  thee 
From  the  conceits  of  mortals,  to  my  mind 
Of  what  thou  didst  appear  re-lend  a  little, 

And  make  my  tongue  of  so  great  puissance, 

That  but  a  single  sparkle  of  thy  glory 
It  may  bequeath  unto  the  future  people; 

For  by  returning  to  my  memory  somewhat, 

And  by  a  little  sounding  in  these  verses, 

More  of  thy  victory  shall  be  conceived! 

I  think  the  keenness  of  the  living  ray 
Which  I  endured  would  have  bewildered  me, 

If  but  mine  eyes  had  been  averted  from  it; 

And  I  remember  that  I  was  more  bold 
On  this  account  to  bear,  so  that  I  joined 
My  aspect  with  the  Glory  Infinite. 

O  grace  abundant,  by  which  I  presumed 
To  fix  my  sight  upon  the  Light  Eternal, 

So  that  the  seeing  I  consumed  therein I 

I  saw  that  in  its  depth  far  down  is  lying 
Bound  up  with  love  together  in  one  volume, 

What  through  the  universe  in  leaves  is  scattered; 

Substance,  and  accident,  and  their  operations, 
All  interfused  together  in  such  wise 
That  what  I  speak  of  is  one  simple  light. 
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The  universal  fashion  of  this  knot 
Methinks  I  saw,  since  more  abundantly 
In  saying  this  I  feel  that  I  rejoice. 

One  moment  is  more  lethargy  to  me, 

Than  five  and  twenty  centuries  to  the  emprise 
That  startled  Neptune  with  the  shade  of  Argo! 

My  mind  in  this  wise  wholly  in  suspense, 

Steadfast,  immovable,  attentive  gazed, 

And  evermore  with  gazing  grew  enkindled. 

In  presence  of  that  light  one  such  becomes, 

That  to  withdraw  therefrom  for  other  prospect 
It  is  impossible  he  e'er  consent; 

Because  the  good,  which  object  is  of  will, 

Is  gathered  all  in  this,  and  out  of  it 
That  is  defective  which  is  perfect  there. 

Shorter  henceforward  will  my  language  fall 
Of  what  I  yet  remember,  than  an  infant's 
Who  still  his  tongue  doth  moisten  at  the  breast. 

Not  because  more  than  one  unmingled  semblance 
Was  in  the  living  light  on  which  I  looked, 

For  it  is  always  what  it  was  before; 

But  through  the  sight,  that  fortified  itself 
In  me  by  looking,  one  appearance  only 
To  me  was  ever  changing  as  I  changed. 

Within  the  deep  and  luminous  subsistence 
Of  the  High  Light  appeared  to  me  three  circles, 

Of  threefold  colour  and  of  one  dimension, 

And  by  the  second  seemed  the  first  reflected 

As  Iris  is  by  Iris,  and  the  third 

Seemed  fire  that  equally  from  both  is  breathed. 

O  how  all  speech  is  feeble  and  falls  short 
Of  my  conceit,  and  this  to  what  I  saw 
Is  such,  'tis  not  enough  to  call  it  little! 

O  Light  Eterne,  sole  in  thyself  that  dwellest, 

Sole  knowest  thyself,  and,  known  unto  thyself 
And  knowing,  lovest  and  smilest  on  thyself! 

That  circulation,  which  being  thus  conceived 
Appeared  in  thee  as  a  reflected  light, 

When  somewhat  contemplated  by  mine  eyes, 

Within  itself,  of  its  own  very  colour 
Seemed  to  me  painted  with  our  effigy, 

Wherefore  my  sight  was  all  absorbed  therein. 

/As  the  geometrician,  who  endeavours 
To  square  the  circle,  and  discovers  not, 

By  taking  thought,  the  principle  he  wants, 
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Even  such  was  I  at  that  new  apparition; 

I  wished  to  see  how  the  image  to  the  circle 
Conformed  itself,  and  how  it  there  finds  place; 

But  my  own  wings  were  not  enough  for  this, 

Had  it  not  been  that  then  my  mind  there  smote 
A  flash  of  lightning,  wherein  came  its  wish. 

Here  vigour  failed  the  lofty  fantasy: 

But  now  was  turning  my  desire  and  will, 

Even  as  a  wheel  that  equally  is  moved, 

The  Love  which  moves  the  sun  and  the  other  stars. ' 


Wilton  Diptych  (detail) 

'Among  the  holy  souls  of  past  centuries  who  have  been  loaded  with  signal  favors  and  privileges  by  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  we  must,  without  doubt,  place  in  the  first  rank  Mary  of  Jesus,  often  styled  of  Agreda,  from  the  name  of  the 
place  in  Spain  where  she  passed  her  life.  The  celebrated  J.  Gorres,  in  his  monumental  work,  Mysticism,  fears  not  to 
cite  as  an  example  the  life  of  Mary  of  Agreda,  in  a  chapter  entitled,  “The  Culminating  Point  of  Christian  Mysticism.  ” 
Indeed,  there  could  be  found  no  more  perfect  model  of  the  highest  mystic  ways.  Her  life  is  a  striking  example,  in  which 
it  is  important  to  study  attentively  the  progress  of  a  soul  which,  according  to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  ascends  by 
degrees  to  the  height  of  perfection:  ibunt  de  virtute  in  virtutem  -  goes  from  virtue  to  virtue. '  (The  Abbe  J.  A.  Boullan, 
D.D.) 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  -  Introduction 


'For  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries,  the  Venerable  Mary  of  Agreda  has  been  a  controversial  figure.  Her  cause 
for  beatification  has  been  violently  opposed  on  two  grounds:  fraudulent  claims  to  mystical  experience,  and  false 
theology  boarding,  on  heresy.  Recently  [1 999]  the  Holy  Office  (Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith)  has 
definitively  cleared  the  Venerable  Mary  of  the  first  charges,  but  indicated  her  beatification  would  equivalently  give 
approval  to  an  irrelevant  and  ggtentially  harmful  mariology.  In  this  book,  Fr.  Llamas  vigorously  defends  the  orthodoxy 
and  profound  biblical  character  of  her  mariology  as  well  as  its  relevance  to  the  Church  today. '  -  Cover  note  of 
'Venerable  Mother  Agreda  and  the  Mariology  of  Vatican  II' by  Fr.  Enrique  Llamas  (Salamanca,  2003,  2006  reprint). 

This  is  not  quite  the  full  picture.  The  1999  statement  stated  that  there  were  no  errors  of  doctrine  or  heresies  in  'The 
Mystical  City  of  God'  but  went  on  to  state  that  the  view  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  that  book  contrasted  with  that  of  Sacred 
Scripture  and  the  Mariology  of  Vatican  II.  This  is  completely  contradictory;  a  view  that  is  free  from  doctrinal  error  must, 
by  definition,  also  be  in  accordance  with  Sacred  Scripture  because  doctrine  is  derived  from  Sacred  Scripture  (and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  sacred  tradition).  The  possible  reasons  for  this  contradictory  statement  are  examined  below. 

Here's  a  question.  Of  all  the  miracles  performed  by  all  the  saints  in  all  of  history,  which  is  the  most  unbelievable? 
Curing  the  sick?  Raising  the  dead?  How  about  a  17th  century  nun  who  flew  across  the  Atlantic  more  than  500  times, 
300  years  before  the  invention  of  the  aeroplane?  It's  got  to  be  near  the  top,  if  not  at  the  top,  hasn't  it?  But,  amazingly, 
when  I  looked  at  the  evidence  of  this  miracle  I  became  convinced  not  only  that  it  had  actually  happened  but  that  a 
modern  court  of  law  would  have  to  rule  that  it  did,  as  I  explain  below.  I  am  entirely  neutral  about  miracles  and,  like 
most  people  (as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself  of  course),  I  don't  make  up  my  mind  about  whether  a 
particular  miracle  actually  happened  without  looking  at  the  evidence  (in  fact  I  have  never  previously  done  this  in 
relation  to  any  miracle),  but  I  don't  discount  the  possibility  that  miracles  can  happen,  whatever  they  are  (or  appear  to 
be  -  in  some  cases  perhaps  we  just  don't  understand  what  we  see). 

Two  months  after  first  hearing  about  the  Venerable  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  and  having  read  and  absorbed  all  the 
material  I  could  find  about  her  in  the  meantime  I  am  still  in  a  state  of  absolute  astonishment.  It  cannot  be  true  but  it  is.  I 
am  still  reading  'The  Mystical  City  of  God',  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  moving  and  inspiring  work  (written  by  human 
hand)  that  I  have  ever  read.  It  surpasses  Shakespeare,  not  just  in  the  exquisite  and  touching  beauty  of  its  language 
but  in  its  subject  matter  as  well.  How  can  any  play  -  tragedy  or  comedy  -  compare  to  such  an  important,  moving  and 
holy  subject?  She  is,  in  my  view,  quite  simply  the  most  extraordinary  person  ever  to  have  lived  (outside  the  Holy 
Family),  most  remarkable  even  amongst  the  Saints.*  From  an  initial  position  of  complete  neutrality  ('Bilocation?  Never 
heard  of  it  -  but  let's  see  the  evidence.')  I  have  moved  to  complete  conviction,  based  mainly  on  my  assessment  of  the 
evidence  but  also  on  my  judgment  of  her  character.  In  short,  she  was  faithful,  religious,  God-fearing,  humble,  self- 
effacing,  loving,  sincere,  kind  and  honest;  as  without  stain  as  any  person  can  be.  She  was  largely  untutored  but 
extraordinarily  learned  and  even  the  Inquisition  concluded  that  she  acquired  'infused  knowledge'  by  prayer  and 
contemplation.  We  all  know  the  difference  between  a  dream  and  waking  reality  -  and  so  did  she.  When  she  says  'I 
saw  the  Virgin  Mary'  she  means  precisely  that;  not  a  vision,  not  a  dream  but  physically  saw  in  the  same  way  that  you 
or  I  might  say  'I  saw  Jim  in  the  shop'  and  not  'I  dreamt  of  Jim  in  the  shop'.  She  differentiates  between  inspiration, 
vision  and  physically  seeing  -  and  she  experienced  all  three**.  When  she  was  not  sure  about  what  she  saw,  she  said 
so.  As  the  Pope  ruled  shortly  after  her  death  by  making  her  a  Venerable  of  the  Church,  she  lived  a  life  of  heroic  virtue. 
Heroic  virtue.***  She  died  with  the  words  'Virtue,  virtue,  virtue'  on  her  lips.  She  was  incapable  of  any  form  of  deceit 
and  never  sought  the  least  fame  or  glory  for  herself;  in  fact,  she  recoiled  from  both.  This  is  the  test  of  truth.  She  clearly 
felt  great  fear  at  having  to  tell  the  full  facts  about  her  experiences  (as  she  was  bound  by  her  vows  to  do)  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she  knew  that  even  the  most  religious  and  sincere  of  men  are  capable  of  disbelieving  or  misunderstanding 
the  truth  when  it  is  so  extraordinary,  indeed  shocking  -  and  possibly  doing  wrong  to  her  and  others  as  a  result.  In  her 
1631  letter  to  the  missionaries  of  New  Mexico  she  begged  them  to  keep  the  details  of  her  bilocations  secret.  When 
she  raised  a  man  from  the  dead  she  swore  the  witnesses  to  secrecy  and  the  matter  only  came  to  light  long  after  her 
death.  How  can  the  word  'fraud'  be  associated  in  any  way  with  such  a  person?  Fraud  is  conduct  aimed  at  obtaining  a 
benefit  by  deception;  so  if  no  benefit  is  sought  there  can  be  no  fraud.  Which  means  that  if  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda 
said  anything  that  was  false,  it  was  said  falsely  to  no  purpose.  Falsehood  for  the  sake  of  nothing;  in  fact,  at 
considerable  risk  to  herself.  This  doesn't  make  sense.  Why  would  a  nun  who  lived  a  life  of  heroic  virtue  lie  for  no 
purpose  whatsoever?  Answer  came  there  none.  So  I  conclude  that  if  there  is  anything  contradictory  or  apparently 
wrong  in  anything  she  says  there  is  an  explanation  for  it;  it  is  just  a  matter  of  finding  that  explanation.  Such  is  my  faith 
in  her  character.  Not  that  I  expect  you  to  take  my  word  for  it;  you  must  examine  the  evidence  and  judge  for  yourself  - 
as  I  have  done.  What  a  glorious  and  shattering  truth  awaits  you. 

*  'In  many  respects  her  life  was  a  faithful  copy  of  that  of  St.  Francis.  The  miracle  of  bilocation  related  of  her  is  in  fact 
more  remarkable  and  lasted  a  longer  time  than  that  recorded  anywhere  in  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Her  good  sense,  her 
truthfulness,  her  sincerity,  her  humility,  her  unselfish  love  of  God  and  man  eminently  adapted  her  for  the 
communication  of  messages  from  God  to  men.'  -  The  'Special  Notice  to  the  Reader'  in  the  first  (1912)  English  edition 
of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'. 
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**'For  example  'What  is  more,  the  angels  themselves  in  visible  shapes,  being  the  prelates  and  ministers  of  the  Lord  in 
his  holy  Church,  have  pointed  out  and  reiterated  the  divine  commandment,  bidding  me  to  believe  and  execute  this 
commission,  and  to  continue  to  the  end. '  ( 'The  Mystical  City  of  God’,  Vol.  4,  Introduction). 

***Heroic  virtue  requires  a  life  exemplified  by  faith,  hope,  charity  (love),  prudence,  justice,  fortitude  and  temperance. 


In  short,  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda: 

-  wrote  the  most  astonishing  book  ever  written  by  human  hand  in  the  history  of  the  world  ('The  Mystical 
City  of  God)  because  it  was  substantially  revealed  to  her  word  for  word  by  the  Virgin  Mary  ( 'the  rnost 
extraordinary  and  the  rnost  astonishing  book  that  ever  issued  from  rnortaj  hands 1  -  Father  Laurent  in  the 
introduction  to  the  English  edition  of  the  work); 

-  performed  the  most  extraordinary  miracle  of  all  the  miracles  ever  performed  by  the  saints  (her  500  or 
more  bilocations  to  America)  and,  in  so  doing,  inspired  the  conquest  of  an  empire  (by  love  as  opposed  to 
by  force)  that  has  outlasted  the  empires  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  and  every  other  imperial  power  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ('unparalleled  in  the  entire  history  of  the  wodd^  Of,  the  t_wo  great,  landings  in  America 
in  1620  -  the  Pjjgrjms  in  the  north  at  Plymouth  Massachusetts,  and  Agreda  in  the  south  -  the  mystical  one 

has,  and  will  vet  have,  far  greater  influence  upon  the  history  oj  the  world.  ’  -  Doctor  Carlos  E.  Castaneda, 
Catholic  historian); 

-  was  the  most  powerful  woman  in  Europe,  and  therefore  the  world,  in  her  lifetime  ( ’Her,  influence  was  thus 
almost  unbounded.  ’  -  Flenry  Charles  Lea,  'A  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain',  Vol.  4,  Book  8,  Chapter  5). 

yet  she  never  left  her  convent  and  considered  herself  the  least  deserving  of  God's  creatures,  often  calling 
herself  a  'vile  wormlet'. 


Certain  elements  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  seem  to  have  been  afraid  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  because  they  are  concerned  that  her  beatification  might  lead  to  an  inappropriate  and  irrelevant 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  expense  of  Jesus  as  the  sole  Redeemer.  Nonetheless,  two  of  the  major 
doctrines  she  propounded  (the  Immaculate  Conception  and  papal  infallibility)  did  eventually  become  church  dogma, 
as  explained  below,  and  more  than  500  cardinals  and  bishops  around  the  world  support  the  third  'missing  dogma'  that 
she  propounded;  the  Virgin  Mary  as  Mediatrix  of  All  Graces  and  Co-Redemptress  (which  has  been  called  'The  Secret 
Weapon  of  the  Church').  Why  have  they  waited  so  long?  Do  they  not  realize  that  in  opposing  the  message  of  the 
Venerable  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  they  are  opposing  the  Virgin  Mary  herself  -  for  the  Venerable  Marfa  de  Jesus  de 
Agreda  was  merely  a  messenger,  selected  for  her  simple  virtue,  her  unshakeable  faith  and  her  boundless  love?  It  is 
heart-breaking. 

What  I  have  found  while  investigating  Sor  Marfa  has  been  rather  dispiriting,  for  the  following  reasons: 

•  In  the  first  place,  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  involved  in  blatant,  deliberate  and 
serious  abuses  of  procedure  and  Canon  Law  in  order  to  obstruct  the  beatification  process;  the  most  serious  of 
these  are  (1)  selectively  ignoring  formal  papal  rulings,  (2)  requiring  an  assessment  of  Sor  Marfa's  writings 
when  this  has  already  been  done  (done  repeatedly  in  fact)  and  (3)  preventing  this  assessment  from  taking 
place  having  said  it  is  necessary.  The  obstruction  seems  to  be  driven  not  by  a  concern  for  compliance  with 
church  doctrine  but  a  desire,  expressed  in  Vatican  II,  not  to  alienate  non-Catholics  with  what  they  might 
regard  as  excessive  Mariology.  In  short,  Sor  Marfa's  beatification  process  has  become  a  political  football.  This 
is  explained  in  the  section  Sor  (Sister)  Marfa  -  The  beatification  process  (341  years  and  counting). 

•  In  the  second  place,  detractors  of  Sor  Marfa,  including  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  have  been  involved  in 
serious  manipulation  of,  concealment  of  and  distortion  of  the  historical  evidence,  as  well  as  indulging  in 
obvious  logical  fallacies  and  non-sequiturs  when  assessing  the  limited  evidence  they  are  prepared  to  admit; 
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these  detractors  include  the  distinguished  art  historian,  Sir  Thomas  Downing  Kendrick  (1895-1979),  a  Director 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  leading  (non-Spanish)  historian  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  Henry  Charles  Lea 
(1825-1909).  This  is  explained  in  the  sections  Sor  (Sister)  Marfa's  500  or  more  bilocation  visits  to  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  Arizona  -  Can  we  believe  it?.  Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  500  bilocation  visits  to  Arizona.  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  -  What  would  a  modern  court  of  law  say?  and  Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  detractors. 

•  In  the  third  place,  none  of  the  people  who  one  thinks  of  (initially)  as  being  on  Sor  Marfa's  side  (or,  at  least, 
sympathetic  to  her  cause)  seem  to  be  prepared  to  express  a  firm  opinion  either  that  Sor  Marfa's  major  work, 
'The  Mystical  City  of  God',  was  divinely  inspired  or  that  she  actually  did  bilocate  to  America  from  Spain, 
whereas,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  putting  oneself  in  a  position  to  express  a  firm  opinion  in  support  of  these 
contentions  merely  requires  the  application  of  some  pretty  basic  common  sense  to  the  evidence  according  to 
relevant  legal  rules  -  which  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do  here.  In  fact,  I  have  only  come  across  one  author  who 
has  been  prepared  to  state  firmly  that  she  believes  in  Sor  Marfa's  bilocations  and  that  is  Beulah  Mullen 
Karney  in  her  book  'Mary  of  Agreda',  as  quoted  in  the  section  Sor  (Sister)  Marfa's  significance  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  What  was  extraordinary  was  that  Karney  and  I  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  from  different 
directions;  Karney  from  the  spiritual  perspective  and  me  from  a  legal  assessment  of  the  evidence.  Once  I  had 
concluded  that  Sor  Marfa  did  bilocate  there  was  only  one  possible  (and  obvious)  reason  for  her  doing  so  -  but 
Karney  had  got  there  already.  Having  enemies  who  oppose  you  is  bad  enough  but  having  'friends'  who  refuse 
to  support  you  is  worse. 

•  Having  said  that  it  appears  that,  to  a  large  extent,  local  communities  in  New  Mexico  (Isleta,  Socorro, 
Mountainair,  Manzano,  Torreon  etc.)  and  Texas  (such  as  San  Angelo),  Indian  tribes  (such  as  the  Jumano- 
Apache)  and  local  Roman  Catholic  priests  do  firmly  believe  in  Sor  Marfa's  bilocations,  as  explained  in  the 
section  Sor  (Sister)  Marfa  today. 

'Not  to  oppose  error  is  to  approve  it;  and  not  to  defend  truth  is  to  suppress  it;  and  indeed  to  neglect  to  confound  evil 
men,  when  we  can  do  it,  is  no  less  a  sin  than  to  encourage  them.' -  Pope  St.  Felix  III 

'The  person  who  does  not  become  irate  when  he  has  cause  to  be,  sins.  For  an  unreasonable  patience  is  the  hotbed  of 
many  vices;  it  fosters  negligence  and  stimulates  not  only  the  wicked,  but  above  all  the  good,  to  do  wrong. '  -  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  Homily  XI  super  Matheum,  1c,  nt.7. 

'Justice  is  simply  the  social  good,  and  it  must  therefore  be  done.  It  is  defined  as  “giving  each  his  due”  -  cuique  sum,  “to 
each  his  own.”  A  man  is  due  his  life  because  he  is  a  living  thing;  it  is  his  nature  to  have  life;  and,  since  it  is  also  his 
nature  to  be  moral,  if  a  man  commits  a  crime,  he  must  be  punished  because  punishment  is  retributive  -  punishment  is 
the  penalty  due  the  criminal  in  justice  to  him.  Proportioned  punishment  is  due  him,  too,  and  you  cannot  deny  him  that 
right  without  yourself  committing  an  injustice  against  him  deserving  punishment  in  turn.  The  judge  who  fails  the 
criminal  in  punishment  himself  incurs  a  greater  guilt. . .  The  greatest  evil  in  the  world  is  to  do  wrong  without  being 
punished. '  (Dr.  John  Senior,  'The  Death  of  Christian  Culture',  IHS  Press,  1 978  (2008  reprint),  p.  115-11 7) 
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Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  -  A  timeline 

(Taken  from  Fedewa,  'Maria  ojAgreda  -  Mystical  Lady,  in  Blue ) 

1602  Birth  of  Maria  Coronel  in  Agreda,  Spain. 

1605  Birth  of  Spanish  Hapsburg  Prince  Felipe  (Philip),  future  king  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 

1 61 8  Thirty  Years'  War  begins. 

1620  Nuns  witness  Sor  Maria  levitating  in  Agreda;  she  reports  simultaneous  bilocation  to  New  World. 

1620  Marriage  of  Prince  Felipe  to  Isabel  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  King  Henry  IV  of  France. 

1621  Death  of  King  Felipe  III.  Prince  Felipe  accedes  to  throne  as  Felipe  IV  under  thumb  of  minister  Olivares. 
1623  Church  conducts  ecclesiastical  investigation  of  Sor  Maria  of  Agreda  and  exonerates  her. 

1626  Native  Americans  inform  New  Mexico  missionaries  of  repeated  apparitions  of  Lady  in  Blue. 

1627  Sor  Maria  is  elected  abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Agreda,  Spain. 

1628  Letters  circulate  between  New  World  and  Spain  about  Spanish  nun's  supernatural  appearances. 

1629  Native  American  Jumano  chieftain,  Capitan  Tuerto,  cites  appearances  of  a  Lady  in  Blue. 

1630  New  Spain  missionary,  Alonso  de  Benavides,  writes  report  to  Felipe  IV  about  the  Lady  in  Blue. 

1631  de  Benavides  visits  Agreda  for  three-week  interrogation  on  Sor  Maria's  bilocations  and  confirms  them. 

1635  Spanish  Inquisition  opens  case  against  bilocation  experiences  of  Maria  of  Agreda. 

1637  Sor  Maria  begins  writing  controversial  biography  of  Mary  as  Co-Redemptress  alongside  Jesus. 

1643  Felipe  IV  meets  Sor  Maria  en  route  to  battlefront,  begins  a  twenty-two-year  friendship  and  correspondence. 

1644  Death  of  Isabel,  Felipe  IV's  first  wife.  He  consults  Sor  Maria  on  temporal  and  spiritual  matters. 

1645  Sor  Maria  completes  writing  Mystical  City  of  God,  then  burns  it  on  the  order  of  a  temporary  confessor. 

1646  Engagement  of  Felipe's  son  to  Emperor  Ferdinand  Ill's  daughter,  Mariana  of  Austria.  Death  of  prince. 

1648  Treaty  of  Westphalia  marks  end  of  Thirty  Years'  War  and  significant  losses  for  Spain. 

1648  Sor  Maria  is  falsely  implicated  in  a  plot  against  the  Crown,  adding  to  the  Inquisition's  list  of  concerns  about 
her. 

1649  Marriage  of  King  Felipe  IV  to  his  son's  former  fiancee,  Mariana  of  Austria,  also  Felipe's  niece. 

1650  Spanish  Inquisition  interrogates  Maria  of  Agreda  for  eleven  days  and  ultimately  acquits  her. 

1655  Sor  Maria  begins  second  writing  of  Mystical  City  of  God,  completed  in  1660. 

1657  Sor  Maria  helps  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  with  France. 

1665  May:  death  of  Sor  Maria  de  Jesus  of  Agreda.  September:  death  of  King  Felipe  IV. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Marfa  -  Her  appearance 


"Our  Venerable  Mother  Mary  of  Jesus  of  Agreda  has  a  beautiful  face,  long  rather  than  round,  and  big,  dark,  slanted 
eyes  which  are  gentle  and  modest,  a  clear  and  spacious  forehead,  small  eyebrows  which  are  not  too  dark,  not  very 
full  cheeks,  a  fresh  mouth  and  full  lips,  a  cute  well-proportioned  nose  which  is  a  little  rounded  at  the  end,  a  somewhat 
round  chin  with  a  gracious  dimple.  Her  face  is  clear,  peaceful,  healthy  and  lightly  tanned,  calm  and  mild.  She  has 
clean  white  teeth,  beautiful  white  hands  with  long  fingers  and  her  whole  person  and  carriage  gives  a  gentle  and 
beautiful  presence."  -  De  las  declaraciones  de  varias  religiosas  en  los  Procesos  Ordinario  y  Apostolico. 

'She  was  of  beauty  like  to  that  of  the  full  moon  rising  over  quiet  waters...  and  her  tongue  was  like  to  the  music  of  a 
mountain  stream  to  the  ears  of  a  very  thirsty  man.'  -  A  Papago  Indian  describing  the  'Lady  in  Blue' 


Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda,  aged  20.  Painting  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain, 
Tepotzotlan,  Mexico. 


Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda.  Anonymous  painting  on  copper 
from  about  1650-1700,  Prado  Museum,  Madrid  (catalogue 
no.  P08045) 
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A  painting  recently  discovered  in  Texas.  It  has  the  name  'Murillo'  on  the  frame.  Murillo  (1617-1682)  was  a 
contemporary  of  Sor  Maria  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Spanish  artists  and  his  favourite  subject  was  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  Whether  or  not  this  painting  is  actually  by  Murillo  (the  Museo  de  Bellas  Artas  de  Sevilla  apparently  thinks 
it  could  be  either  by  him  or  'of  the  school  of),  I  think  that  this  is  the  picture  that  best  matches  her  description  (above). 
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Another  portrait  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda,  aged  36  (The  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Agreda). 
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Close  up  of  a  statue  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  outside  the  Provincial  Government  building,  Calle  Caballeros 
('Road  of  the  Knights'),  Soria,  Spain. 


\ 


Mass  in  San  Angelo,  Texas.  This  image  appears  to  be  a  photo  of  a  photo.  Note  the  face  of  a  woman  in  the  cloth 
banner  of  Maria  de  Agreda  at  the  bottom-right  of  the  picture.  The  image  cannot  have  been  super-imposed  because  it 
appears  behind  the  'S'  of  'SOR  MARIA'.  The  image  cannot  be  a  reflection  because  the  material  is  matt  (non-reflective) 
cloth.  Put  simply,  this  is  an  image  of  a  person  who  wasn't  there.  Click  on  the  picture  to  see  a  larger  image.  From 
http://mariadeaareda.webs.com  (accessed  7/4/2015). 
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An  enlargement  of  the  face. 


The  cloth  banner  -  made  of  non-reflective  material. 
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Dominika  van  Santen.  'Top  Model  of  the  World'  in  2005,  who  will  play  Sor  Maria  in  a  forthcoming  film  about  Sor 
Maria's  life.  An  amazing  match,  in  my  view. 


Dominika  van  Santen 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  probable  Jewish  ancestry 


Sor  Marfa  appears  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  (1410/12-1493),  a  Jew  who  converted  to 
Christianity  in  1492  and  took  the  name  Fernan  (Ferdinand)  Perez  Coronel  after  King  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who  acted 
as  godfather  at  his  baptism.  Don  Abraham  was  Chief  Rabbi  and  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Jews  of  Castile,  and  a 
favourite  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  (1453-1516)  and  Isabella  of  Castile  (1451-1504),  whose  marriage  in  1469  he 
arranged.  Fie  was  also  Factor-General  of  the  armies  that  drove  the  Moors  from  Spain  and  also  appears  to  have  been 
one  the  financial  backers  of  Christopher  Columbus's  1492  voyage  of  discovery  to  America.  One  of  the  reasons  Don 
Abraham  adopted  this  noble  Spanish  name  was  that  it  had  (or  appears  to  have)  become  extinct  on  the  death  of  the 
three  daughters  (Aldonza,  Mayor  and  Maria)  of  Alfonso  Fernandez  Coronel,  Lord  of  Aguilar,  who  was  executed  by 
King  Peter  the  Cruel  in  1353.  Don  Abraham  may  also  have  had  a  family  connection  to  this  Coronel  family  via  his  wife, 
Violante  de  Cabrera.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Coronel  family  became  extinct  in  1353,  and  scholars  assert  that  it  is  (Fedewa, 
'Marfa  ofAgreda  -  Mystical  Lady,  in  Blue’,  p.  15),  then  anyone  of  the  surname  Coronel  after  that  date  must  have  been 
descended  from  Don  Abraham  Senior/Fernan  Perez  Coronel  or  other  members  of  his  family  who  converted  at  the 
same  time.  There  are  other  pointers  to  her  Jewish  background,  not  least  the  fact  that  her  mother  wanted  to  marry  a 
'Christian  husband  of  laudable  demeanour'  (Fedewa,  p.  23).  Logically,  at  least  in  my  view,  a  Christian  would  never 
express  a  wish  to  marry  a  Christian  because  it  would  be  automatically  assumed  that  they  would  do  so  -  but  such  an 
attitude  would  have  been  more  understandable  in  a  Converso  (Jewish  convert  to  Christianity  or  a  descendant  of  such) 
anxious  to  escape  his  or  her  Jewish  heritage  . 

Sor  Marfa  was  the  daughter  of  Don  Francisco  Coronel  and  his  wife  Catalina  de  Arana,  both  of  Agreda,  who  were 
described  as  noble  but  humble  and  intensely  religious.  According  to  'The  Blue  Nun  -  Marfa  Jesus  de  Agreda' ( Sharp, 

J.  W.,  DesertUSA,  January  2008,  http://www.desertusa.com/maa08/ian08/ladvinblue.html):  ‘She  had  descended  on 
her  father's  side  from  a  Jewish  convert,  or  "converso",  who  had  served  as  the  chief  tax  collector  for  the  Catholic 
Monarchs,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  after  they  had  energized  the  Inquisition  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting  the 
Jewish  people  in  Spain.’ This  is  Don  Abraham  Senior.  Professor  Jose  Vilahomat,  Professor  of  Spanish  at  Hendrix 
College,  Conway,  Arizona,  citing  Kendrick,  T  D,  ('Mary  ofAgreda:  The  Life  and  Legend  of  a  Spanish  Nun',  Broadway 
House,  London,  1 967,  pp.  8-11)  states,  in  his  2004  paper,  'Sister  Maria  de  Jesus  Agreda:  The  authority  of  faith',  that 
Francisco  Coronel  was  'of  Jewish  descent'-  and  the  only  Jewish  Coronel  family  was  the  Senior/Coronel  family. 

Marilyn  Fedewa,  author  of  'Maria  ofAgreda:  Mystical  Lady  in  Blue',  in  a  2004  article  in  MiGente  Magazine  ('Me/ 
Gibson's  Spanish  Connection )  states  that  'Like  her  countrywoman  Teresa  of  Avila,  Agreda's  own  ancestors  were 
Jewish. ' 

Interestingly,  Sor  Marfa's  mother,  Catalina  de  Arana,  bore  the  same  surname  as  the  mistress  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  Beatriz  Enriquez  de  Arana  (1467-1536).  Both  of  these  de  Arana  families  came  from  Arana  in  the  Basque 
country  so  are  quite  likely  to  have  been  related.  Harana/Valle  de  Arana  is  a  municipality  located  in  the  province  of 
Alava  (Araba),  in  the  autonomous  community  of  the  Basque  Country,  northern  Spain.  According  to  historian  Rafael 
Ramirez  de  Arellano,  Beatriz'  father  or  stepfather  was  Pedro  de  Torquemada,  of  the  same  family  as  the  famous 
Inquisitor,  who  was  of  Converso  (Jewish)  origin.  This  means  that  her  mother  was  also  probably  of  Converso  origin. 
Columbus  had  two  sons.  By  his  wife,  Filipa  Moniz  Perestrelo,  he  had  a  son,  Diego  (1474/1479/1480-1526),  2nd 
Admiral  of  the  Indies,  2nd  Viceroy  of  the  Indies  and  3rd  Governor  of  the  Indies,  who  married  Marfa  de  Toledo  y  Rojas, 
niece  of  the  2nd  Duke  of  Alba,  who  was  a  cousin  of  King  Ferdinand.  By  his  mistress,  Beatriz,  Columbus  had  a  son, 
Ferdinand  Columbus  (1488-1539).  Columbus  left  his  fortune,  which  presumably  included  his  right  (granted  to  him  by 
the  Spanish  Crown)  to  one-tenth  of  the  revenues  of  the  lands  he  discovered,  to  Beatriz  but  she  never  claimed  the 
inheritance.  Beatriz  was  introduced  to  Columbus  by  her  cousin,  Diego  de  Arana  (1468-1493),  who  accompanied 
Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  and  who  became  the  first  governor  of  the  first  settlement  in  the  New  World  (La  Navidad, 
Haiti,  which  was  rediscovered  in  1977). 
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Beatriz  Enriquez  de  Arana  and  Christopher  Columbus. 


San  Vincente  de  Arana. 
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The  Valley  of  Arana  from  near  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Theodosia. 


The  Hermitage  of  St.  Theodosia  (map  here). 
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Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda's  family  tree,  with  her  parents  (Francisco  and  Catalina)  at  the  bottom,  her  brothers 
(Francisco  and  Joseph)  above  that  and  Maria  (left,  with  quill  pen)  and  her  sister  (Jeronima)  above  that.  The  entire 
family  took  up  the  religious  life  and  turned  their  house  (called  a  castle  in  some  books  but  actually  a  small  mansion) 
into  a  convent. 


Palacio  de  los  Castejones,  Agreda.  Sor  Maria's  great-great-grandmother  was  a  Maria  Castejone. 
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Palacio  de  los  Castejones,  Agreda,  from  the  air. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  early  life  and  youth 

'It  was  often  repeated  in  Agreda  that  Teresa  of  Avila  had  prophesied  that  the  town  would  produce  a  most  fragrant 
flower  for  the  garden  of  the  Lord. '  -  Colahan,  Clark  Andrew,  'The  Visions  of  Sor  Maria  de  Agreda:  Writing  Knowledge 
and  Power',  University  of  Arizona  Press,  1994,  p.  13. 


St.  Teresa  of  Avila  by  Manuel  Gomez-Moreno  Gonzalez 
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The  only  known  portrait  of  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  from  life. 

'Christ  has  no  body  but  yours, 

No  hands,  no  feet  on  earth  but  yours, 

Yours  are  the  eyes  with  which  he  looks 
Compassion  on  this  world, 

Yours  are  the  feet  with  which  he  walks  to  do  good, 

Yours  are  the  hands,  with  which  he  blesses  all  the  world. 

Yours  are  the  hands,  yours  are  the  feet, 

Yours  are  the  eyes,  you  are  his  body. 

Christ  has  no  body  now  but  yours, 

No  hands,  no  feet  on  earth  but  yours, 

Yours  are  the  eyes  with  which  he  looks 
compassion  on  this  world. 

Christ  has  no  body  now  on  earth  but  yours. '  -  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  (attributed) 

Christ  does  not  force  our  will.  He  takes  only  what  we  give  him.  But  he  does  not  give  himself  entirely  until  he  sees  that 
we  yield  ourselves  entirely  to  him. '  -  St.  Teresa  of  Avila 

'It  is  love  alone  that  gives  worth  to  all  things. '  -  St.  Teresa  of  Avila 

St.  Teresa  of  Avila's  (151 5-1582)  last  confessor,  Diego  de  Yepes  (1 549-161 3),  Bishop  of  Tarazona,  who  was  also 
confessor  to  King  Philip  II,  came  to  know  Maria  Coronel  as  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  she  lived.  He  was  so 
impressed  with  her  spiritual  understanding  that  he  confirmed  her  at  the  age  of  four.  In  1615  Marfa  Coronel's  mother, 
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Catalina,  had  a  vision  in  which  God  commanded  her  to  convert  her  house  into  a  convent  and  also  commanded  that 
the  whole  family  should  take  up  the  religious  life.  She  immediately  went  to  see  her  confessor,  but  he  met  her  on  the 
road  on  his  way  to  see  her  and  told  her  that  he  had  had  the  same  vision.  The  place  of  their  meeting  in  Agreda  is  now 
marked  with  a  rooftop  cross.  In  1618  Maria's  father,  Francisco,  donated  his  property  to  the  church  and  the  conversion 
of  the  family  home  into  a  convent  began.  The  first  mass  in  the  convent  was  held  in  December  of  that  year.  In  early 
1 61 9  Maria,  her  mother  and  her  sister  took  their  vows  as  cloistered  nuns  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(Conceptionist  Order)  and  Maria  adopted  the  name  Sor  (Sister)  Maria  de  Jesus.  Francisco  Coronel  entered  the 
Franciscan  Monastery  of  San  Antonio  de  Nalda. 

Sor  Maria's  life  as  a  nun  was  one  of  regular  prayer,  rigorous  discipline  and  work;  she  slept  for  only  two  hours  a  day 
and  ate  only  one  meal  a  day,  which  never  included  meat.  In  addition,  she  fasted  on  bread  and  water  three  times  a 
week.  The  hallmarks  of  her  daily  life  were  austerity,  devotion,  humility  and  self-mortification  but  also  sympathy, 
kindness  and  generosity  to  her  sister  nuns  and  to  the  poor  and  needy,  who  the  nuns  fed  daily.  Her  life  was  exemplified 
by  an  overwhelming  love  of  God,  Jesus  and  the  Virgin  Mary  and  a  feeling  of  complete  worthlessness  (she  often 
referred  to  herself  as  a  'vile  wormlet').  In  1620  she  experienced  her  first  religious  ecstasy  during  which  she  levitated 
(she  was  not  aware  of  doing  so  but  she  was  being  watched  surreptitiously).  She  later  learned,  to  her  complete 
mortification,  that  her  fellow  nuns,  and  even  visitors  to  the  convent,  had  been  regularly  observing  her  during  her 
religious  ecstasies  and  that  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make  a  hole  in  the  door  of  her  cell,  which  they  had  used 
to  show  that,  while  levitating,  she  could  be  blown  across  her  cell  by  a  gentle  draft  of  air.  She  prayed  for  the  cessation 
of  her  ecstasies,  which  was  granted.  In  1622  she  was  investigated  by  the  Church,  which  exonerated  her  (she  was  also 
examined  twice  by  the  Inquisition  in  1 635  and  in  1 650,  as  described  below).  It  was  in  this  period  from  1 620  to  1 623 
that  most  of  her  bilocation  visits  to  the  American  South-West  occurred,  as  described  below,  though  they  continued 
with  less  frequency  until  1631. 

In  1 627  she  was  elected  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Agreda,  with  special 
dispensation  from  Pope  Urban  VIII  due  to  her  age  (she  was  25);  she  held  this  position  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  apart 
from  a  three  year  sabbatical  from  1652  to  1655.  A  new  and  larger  convent  was  completed  on  the  edge  of  the  village  in 
1631  with  the  financial  support  of  local  people,  the  local  nobility  and  many  other  benefactors;  this  convent  is  still 
occupied  by  the  nuns  of  the  order  today.  When  elected  Abbess  she  did  not  feel  worthy  or  capable  of  the  position,  so 
she  prayed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  who  replied  'My  daughter,  do  not  be  disturbed  in  thy  heart...  I  will  be  thy  Mother  and 
Superior...  Obey  me,  and  I  will  favour  thee  and  will  continue  to  be  attentive  to  thy  affliction.'  Thus  the  Virgin  Mary 
became  Mother  Superior  of  the  Convent. 

There  are  four  noteworthy  aspects  of  her  subsequent  life: 

•  her  writings,  including  her  major  work  ‘The  Mystical  City  of  God’,  a  biography  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 

•  her  bilocation  visits  to  the  American  South-West; 

•  her  miracles; 

•  her  relationship  and  correspondence  with  King  Philip  IV  of  Spain  and  her  influence  on  events  of  the  time. 

After  her  death  we  need  to  look  at: 

•  the  beatification  process; 

•  the  incorruptibility  of  her  body; 

•  her  significance  in  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church; 

•  her  significance  in  the  history  of  Spain,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  world. 

We  also  need  to  consider  the  views  of  her  detractors  and,  ultimately,  to  assess  what  we  can  believe  about  her. 
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An  old  illustration  of  The  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Agreda 


Agreda  today,  with  the  convent  on  the  left. 
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Moncayo  mountain  from  Agreda. 


Statue  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  outside  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Agreda,  Soria, 
Spain. 
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The  altar  in  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Agreda,  Soria,  Spain.  The  panel  in  the  front  of 
the  altar  table  shows  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  at  her  desk  writing  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Behind  the  altar  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  stands  beside  and  below  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a  sunburst. 
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The  altar  in  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Agreda,  Soria,  Spain.  The  glass  sarcophagus 
of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  can  just  be  seen  on  the  right. 


Coat  of  arms  of  Agreda  -  7  am  the  true  vine'.  (John  15:1).  Agreda  is  known  as  the  'city  of  three  cultures'  since 
Christians,  Jews  and  Muslims  lived  peaceably  together  there. 
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'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  -  'the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most 
astonishing  book  that  ever  issued  from  mortal  hands' 


Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  was  the  authoress  of  the  8-volume  ‘The  Mystical  City  of  God’,  a  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In 
his  beautiful  introduction  to  the  work,  Father  Laurent  speaks  of  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  as  follows:  'At  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  in  one  of  her  ecstatic  visions,  she  receives  from  Heaven  the  order  to  write  the  history  of  the  Mother  of 
God.  Through  humility  she  declines  the  honor,  thinking  herself  unworthy;  she  seeks  to  avoid  that  mission  which  she 
judges  herself  incapable  of  accomplishing,  but  the  will  of  the  Lord  being  clearly  manifested,  she  obeys  as  a 
submissive  daughter,  and  writes  that  admirable  book  The  Mystical  City.  Divine  inspiration  is  impressed  on  every  page. 
Reading  it  we  become  convinced  that  it  was  only  in  the  heavenly  regions  into  which  she  was  ravished,  that  she  could 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  most  sublime  mysteries,  the  revelation  of  the  most  adorable  and  ineffable  designs 
of  the  Most  High  on  the  august  Mary.  It  is  under  the  direction  oj  Mary,  that  she  retraces  the  history  of  the  rnortaj  life  of 
t_he  Queen  oj  Heaven,  so  that  this  work,  mitten  by  a  poor  girl,  destitute  of  human  or  acquired,  science  and.  livincL  in  the 

Obscurity  oj  the  cloister ,  is,  perhaps,  the  rnost  extraordinary  and  astonishing  which  has  ever  come  from  the  fiend,  of  a 

human  creature.  The  author  unhesitatingly  touches  on  the  highest  mysteries  of  religion,  and  explains  them  with  rare 
clearness.  She  develops  without  embarrassment,  and  with  wonderful  facility,  Catholic  dogma  and  the  most  difficult 
passages  of  the  Scriptures;  sacred  chronology  is  as  familiar  to  her  as  to  the  most  eminent  doctors;  she  reveals  the 
most  hidden  ways  of  Providence;  sacred  theology,  sublime  philosophy,  knowledge  of  natural  sciences,  persuasive 
eloquence,  all  are  found  there,  even  to  neatness,  correctness,  sublimity,  strength  and  elegance  of  style. '  (Introduction 
to  the  Life  of  the  Ven.  M.  Mary  of  Agreda,  p.  16,  17). 

‘The  Mystical  City  of  God’  was  first  published  in  1670,  five  years  after  Sor  Maria's  death,  and  has  since  been 
republished  some  250  times  in  over  80  editions  in  a  dozen  or  so  languages,  including  Arabic  and  Tamil,  though  the 
sources  vary  on  the  precise  numbers;  it  has  been  read  by  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  around  the  world.  The  book 
was  not  translated  into  English  until  the  early  20th  century  on  account  of  Protestant  hostility  towards  Marian  theology, 
which  is  evident  in  the  writings  of  Protestant  authors.  In  addition  to  recounting  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  revealing 
many  previously  unknown  details  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  book  propounded  three  already  existing  major  doctrines 
which  are  discussed  further  below;  that  is,  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (which  was  highly 
controversial  at  the  time  but  which  became  church  dogma  in  1854),  the  Virgin  Mary  as  Co-Redemptress  and  Mediatrix 
of  All  Graces  (which  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  the  Church  but  which  has  wide  support  amongst  senior  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  including  over  500  Cardinals  and  Bishops)  and  Papal  Infallibility  (which  became  church  dogma  in 
1870).  The  book  was  and  remains  controversial  and  was  placed  on  the  Church's  Index  of  Forbidden  Books  in  June 
1681  as  a  result  of  the  machinations  of  Spanish  'Maculists'  (that  is,  those  who  opposed  the  'Immaculist'  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception)  but  the  ban  was  removed  in  November  of  the  same  year  following  an  uproar  in  Spain  in 
which  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  appealed  directly  to  Pope  Innocent  XI.  Today  the  official  position  of  the  church  is 
that  the  book  may  be  read  by  the  faithful.  The  book  has  received  the  personal  approval  of  many  senior  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  including  six  Popes,  but,  as  stated,  has  not  received  the  official  approval  of  the  Church 
(but  see  below)  because,  according  to  a  ruling  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  in  1999,  the  view  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  book  contrasts  with  that  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  the  Mariology  of  Vatican  II,  even  though  the 
same  ruling  stated  that  the  book  is  free  of  doctrinal  error. 

Fr.  Peter  Damian  Mary  Fehlner  F.l.  talks  about  Venerable  Mother  Mary  of  Aqreda's  book,  The  Mystical  City  ojGodj 
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Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  was  the  authoress  of  the  8-volume  ‘The  Mystical  City  of  God’  (here  in  four  volumes; 
volume  1  contains  books  1  and  2;  volume  2  contains  books  3  and  4;  volume  3  contains  books  5  and  6  and  volume  4 
contains  books  7  and  8). 


7  y/tfa  *Y  i e o* _ - 

<2e.  tf-e,  s<Mss 


Sor  Maria's  signature 

It  seems  to  me  that  everyone  who  has  examined  (that  is,  not  simply  read)  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  in  any  serious 
way  has  done  so  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  book  conforms  with  Holy  Scripture  and  sacred 
tradition,  and  they  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  book  depending  on  the  result  of  their  assessment.  This  approach 
seems  to  me  to  put  the  emphasis  in  the  wrong  place;  the  question  is  not  so  much  whether  the  book  conforms  to  Holy 
Scripture  or  sacred  tradition  where  it  can  be  compared  to  them,  but  how  to  treat  those  matters  in  the  book  that  are 
absent  from  Holy  Scripture  and  sacred  tradition  and  so  cannot  be  compared  to  them.  This  is  what  brings  us  to  the  key 
issue,  which  is  'How  can  we  assess  something  in  the  book  (such  as  a  detail  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  life)  when  there  is 
nothing  in  Holy  Scripture  or  sacred  tradition  to  assess  it  against?'  How  can  we  tell  whether  the  thing  is  true  or  not?  My 
reasoning  is  as  follows.  Sor  Maria  was  fully  aware  that  anything  she  wrote  about  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  that  could 
not  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture  or  in  the  accepted  sacred  tradition  of  the  Church  would  be  challenged  and  rejected  as 
false,  or,  at  least,  not  accepted  (officially)  as  true  -  and  this  has  happened  of  course.*  So  why  would  she  write 
something  that  she  knew  would  not  be  accepted?  Because  she  knew  it  to  be  true  -  and  she  knew  it  to  be  true  because 
she  knew  where  it  came  from  as  a  matter  of  certain  fact.  She  was  as  certain  on  this  point  as  a  person  is  when  they 
stub  their  toe  on  a  rock.  This,  in  my  view,  is  the  test  of  truth.  Truthful  people  tell  the  truth  even  if  they  know  it  will  not  be 
accepted  because  they  know  they  are  telling  the  truth  and,  as  truthful  people,  they  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  In  this 
sense  a  statement  by  a  truthful  person  proves  itself.  A  thing  is  not  necessarily  true  simply  because  it  is  stated,  but  we 
know  that  because  it  was  stated  by  a  truthful  person  in  circumstances  where  it  was  obvious  the  thing  would  not  be 
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accepted,  it  was  believed  to  be  true  by  the  person  who  stated  it.  There  is  no  other  explanation.  So  we  have  reached 
'first  base';  we  can  conclude  that  Sor  Maria  believed  that  she  was  telling  the  truth  when  she  wrote  'The  Mystical  City  of 
God'.  Any  suggestion  of  deliberate  falsehood  can  be  dismissed. 

*lt  is  interesting  to  compare  the  treatment  of  Sor  Maria's  revelations  with  those  of  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden.  Both  include 
historical  details  of  the  life  of  Christ  not  found  in  Scripture,  yet  Sor  Maria's  revelations  have  not  been  accepted  while 
St.  Bridget's  have.  How  can  this  be,  given  that  there  can  be  no  more  proof  of  the  latter  then  the  former?  Benedict  XVI, 
in  his  General  Audience  of  27  October  201 0  said:  'The  value  of  St  Bridget's  Revelations,  sometimes  the  object  of 
criticism  Venerable  John  Paul  II  explained  in  his  Letter  Spes  Aedificandi:  “The  Church,  which  recognized  Bridget's 
holiness  without  ever  pronouncing  on  her  individual  revelations,  has  accepted  the  overall  authenticity  of  her  interior 
experience”.  Indeed,  reading  these  Revelations  challenges  us  on  many  important  topics.  For  example,  the  description 
of  Christ's  Passion,  with  very  realistic  details,  frequently  recurs. ' 

Believers  and  unbelievers  can  agree  up  to  this  point,  but  beyond  it  they  part  company.  An  unbeliever  will  say  that  even 
if  Sor  Maria  believed  as  a  matter  of  absolute  fact  that  what  she  wrote  came  from  God,  it  cannot  have  done  so  because 
God  does  not  exist.  A  believer,  on  the  other  hand,  will  say  that  it  is  through  the  pure  in  heart  that  God  communicates 
with  us  and  that  the  divine  origin  of  a  message  can  be  determined  by  the  vessel  through  which  the  message  is 
communicated.  The  very  purity  of  the  pure  in  heart  is  their  armour  (and  ours)  against  falsehood  and  the  guarantee  of 
the  authenticity  of  a  message  communicated  through  them.  This  is  not  a  circular  argument  because  the  purity  of  a 
person's  life  can  be  judged  by  other  means  (that  is,  without  reference  to  the  thing  we  are  trying  to  assess  the  truth  of), 
as  happened  with  Sor  Maria,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  made  a  Venerable  of  the  Church  proves  that  she  is  accepted 
as  having  lived  a  life  of  heroic  virtue  -  in  spite  of  reservations  within  the  Church  concerning  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'. 
But  this  does  not  satisfy  the  unbeliever;  he  is  still  left  with  his  lack  of  belief  which,  to  him,  brings  the  whole  edifice 
crashing  down.  Can  we  help  him?  In  short,  can  we  make  the  unbeliever  believe?  We  cannot,  in  my  view,  prove  the 
divine  source  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' to  an  unbeliever  directly  because  to  do  so  depends  upon  belief  (belief  in 
God  and  a  belief  that  God  uses  the  pure  in  heart  to  communicate  with  us),  but  if  we  can  prove  that  Sor  Marfa  did 
things  that  can  only  have  been  done  through  divine  (non-human)  intervention  then  we  have  proved  to  the  unbeliever 
not  only  that  God  exists  but  that,  because  she  did  such  things,  Sor  Marfa  was  an  instrument  of  God's  purpose  -  and 
that,  as  such,  what  she  wrote  in  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  must  be  true  in  its  turn.  This  is  where  Sor  Marfa's 
bilocations  come  into  the  picture.  If  we  can  prove  the  truth  of  the  bilocations  then  the  truth  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' 
must  follow.  So  there  we  are;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  prove  to  the  unbeliever  that  a  17th  century  nun  bilocated  between 
Spain  and  the  American  South-West  -  over  500  times.  Sounds  simple  enough.  It  follows  that  the  Church's  assessment 
of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  depends  upon  its  assessment  of  the  truth  of  her  bilocations.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  why 
the  bilocations  took  place;  they  are  the  means  by  which  the  truth  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  can  be  proved  because 
they  can  be  proved  by  reference  to  human  witnesses  in  accordance  with  human  standards  of  proof;  that  is,  the 
standards  used  in  a  court  of  law;  faith  is  not  involved.  Of  course,  the  Church  applies  this  logic  to  miracles  as  well 
because  it  only  accepts  that  a  miracle  has  happened  when  something,  such  as  a  cure,  is  scientifically  proved  to  have 
happened  when  there  is  no  scientific  explanation  for  it.  We  must  adopt  the  same  approach  to  Sor  Maria's  bilocations. 

'It  may  be  objected  that  the  Bible  contains  historical  books,  and  that  thus  God  may  sometimes  wish  to  reveal  certain 
facts  in  religious  history  to  us  exactly.  That  doubtless  is  true,  when  there  is  question  of  facts  which  are  necessary  or 
useful  as  a  basis  for  religion,  in  wfijch  case  the  revejatjon  is  accompanied  by  proofs  that  guarantee  its  accuracy. ' 
('Private  Revelations',  The  1913  Catholic  Encyclopedia).  Perhaps  Sor  Maria's  bilocations  are  the  proofs. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  beatification  process  for  Sor  Maria  has,  in  effect,  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  has 
proceeded  by  examining  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' first  but  because  that  process  has  met  an  obstruction,  as 
described  above  and  discussed  below,  it  has  not  moved  on  to  consider  the  issue  of  her  bilocations  (which  I  suspect 
the  church  considers  to  be  so  extraordinary  that  it  would  be  ridiculed  if  it  accepts  that  they  happened*  -  but  ridicule 
and  mockery  never  stopped  Christ).  My  view  is  that  her  bilocations  should  be  examined  first  and,  if  confirmed  to  be 
true,  that  fact  should  be  used  to  assess  the  truth  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'.  In  short,  the  logic  is  that  if  Sor  Maria 
was  a  vehicle  of  the  divine  will  in  her  bilocations  then  it  can  be  safely  concluded  that  she  was  also  a  vehicle  of  the 
divine  will  in  her  authorship  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'. 

*Her  bilocations  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  relevant  Catholic  Encyclopedia  article. 

Sor  Marfa's  literary  works  include; 

•  'Face  of  the  Earth  and  Map  of  the  Spheres '  (cl  61 6); 

•  'Spiritual  Garden  for  the  Life  of  the  Soul'  (1621-26) 

•  'Ladder  to  Perfection '  ( 1 627) ; 

•  'Litany  to  Our  Lady'  (prior  to  1 631 ); 

•  'Laws  of  the  Spouse  /'  (1 634-7); 

•  "The  Mystical  City  of  God'  (First  writing  -  later  destroyed  on  the  instructions  of  a  temporary  confessor)  (1 637- 
45); 

•  'Laws  of  the  Spouse  IT  (1 641  -2) ; 
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•  Correspondence  with  Philip  IV  (1643-65); 

•  'Spiritual  Exercises  for  Retreats  '(1647-50); 

•  'Sabbaticals'  (1 652-55); 

•  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  (Second  writing  1 655-60) ; 

•  'Some  Doctrinal  Events  and  Teachings  for  the  Soul  I'  (1 660); 

•  'Some  Doctrinal  Events  and  Teachings  for  the  Soul  II'  ( 1 665) ; 

•  Autobiography  of  early  life  (now  included  'The  Mystical  City  of  God)  (Written  in  her  last  years  and  not 
completed). 


Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  writing  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  at  the  dictation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (from  a  painting  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Agreda,  Soria,  Spain). 


L  \  l.  M.SOR  \I\RI\  DC  JES  IS  DE  \0RED  \ 

rit  rl  i/f  rjt  /  tin  It  (  ll t >//nr  (’unit,/  ,/,  Ihttu 


Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  writing  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' at  the  dictation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (from  a  bookplate). 
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The  Virgin  dictates  The  Mystical  City  of  God'  to  the  Venerable  Sister  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda.' 


Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda's  desk. 

'When  Philip  IV,  King  of  Spain,  heard  that  Mother  Mary  of  Jesus  had  written  a  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  requested  a 
copy  from  her.  At  first  she  was  unwilling,  but  finally  yielded  to  his  entreaty.  He  was  astonished  at  the  depth  of  doctrine 
it  contained,  and  submitted  it  to  eminent  theologians  for  examination.  One  of  them  said  that  "he  would  wager  upon  a 
whole  room  full  of  theologians,  that  this  woman  possessed  the  divine  science. -  Doctor  Carlos  E.  Castaneda, 
Catholic  historian. 
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'Whoever  shall  read  this  work  with  good  will  shall  become  learned;  and  whosoever  shall  'pray'  and  meditate  on  it,  will 
desire  sanctity.'  -  Rev.  Andrew  Mendo,  S.J.,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  quoted  by  Doctor  Carlos  E. 
Castaneda,  Catholic  historian. 

'P.D.  Diegus  de  Silva,  Abbot  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  and  Bishop  of  Guardi  a,  delegated  by  King  Philip  IV  to 
examine  the  first  edition  of  the  Mystical  City  of  God,  seems  to  us  to  sum  up  the  total  of  all  these  praises  in  this 
sentence:  "With  the  exception  of  Sacred  Scripture,  the  heavenly  wisdom  which  it  contains  has  never  before  been 
revealed  to  mortals."  -  Doctor  Carlos  E.  Castaneda,  Catholic  historian. 

Notable  also  is  the  high  recommendation  of  the  Prince-Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Apostolic  Legate  and  Primate  of 
Germany,  in  1 885:  'According  to  the  decrees  of  Pope  Innocent  XI  and  Clement  XI  the  book  known  as  'Ciudad  de  Dios' 
written  by  the  Venerable  Servant  of  God,  Maria  de  Jesus,  may  be  read  by  all  the  faithful. '  and  ’A  number  of  episcopal 
approbations,  the  recommendations  of  four  renowned  universities,  namely,  of  Toulouse,  Salamanca,  Alcala  and 
Louvain,  and  of  prominent  members  of  different  orders,  coincide  in  extolling  the  above-named  work.  The  learned,  and 
pious  Cardinal  DAguirre  says  that  he  considers  all  the  studies  of  fifty  years  of.  his  previous  life  as  oj small 

conseguence  in  comparison  with  the  doctrines  fie  found  ID  this  book ,  which  in  all  things  are  in  harmony,  with  the  Holy 

Scriptures,  the  Holy  Fathers  and  Councils  of.  the  Church.  The  Venerable  Superior-General  of  St.  Sulpice,  Abbe  Emery, 
adds:  "On]y_  since  /  read  the  revelations  oj  Mary  ojAgreda  do  /  p  roperly  know  Jesus  and  His  Holy  Mother. "  We 
therefore  do  not  hesitate  in  granting  our  episcopal  approbation  to  "Ciudad  de  Dios"  and  wish  to  recommend  it  to  the 
faithful  and  especially  to  our  clergy. ' 

In  1900  a  devout  lay  woman  sought  to  spread  the  "science  of  the  saints"  by  publishing  some  verbatim  extracts  from 
The  City  of  God'.  She  informed  Pope  Leo  XIII  of  the  project,  and  the  great  Pontiff  not  only  gave  her  the  Apostolic 
Blessing  but,  amazingly,  allowed  her  book  to  be  "printed  by  the  presses  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  in  Rome".  A  few  months  later  it  was  observed  by  a  Canadian  diocesan  journal:  "The  reserve  which  is 
ordinarily  maintained  on  the  subject  of  revelations *  really  no  longer  has  any  reason  to  exist  in  relation  to  The  Mystical 
City,  since  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  has  been  so  good  as  gladly  to  encourage  the  project  of  spreading  among  the  faithful 
the  science  of  the  saints  which  is  contained  in  that  heavenly  life  of  the  Mother  of  God. " 

*The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  policy  of  not  issuing  rulings  on  the  validity  of  private  revelations,  so  the  Church 
never  requires  belief  in  private  revelations;  it  never  goes  further  than  saying  that  they  are  probable  and  worthy  of 
belief. 

His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI,  on  29  April  1 929,  told  the  publisher  of  'The  City  of  God'  in  a  private  address:  "You  have 
done  a  great  work  in  honor  of  the  Mother  of  God.  She  will  never  permit  herself  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  and  will 
know  how  to  reward  a  thousandfold.  We  grant  the  Apostolic  Benediction  to  all  readers  and  promoters  of  'The  City  of 
God.'" 

‘The  Mystical  City  of  God”  was  one  of  the  two  main  non-Biblical  sources  used  in  the  production  of  Mel  Gibson's  2004 
film,  'The  Passion  oj  the  Christ'.  The  other  source  was  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich's  'The  Dolorous  Passion  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'.  'A  controversial  new  movie  directed  by  Mel  Gibson,  'The  Passion  of  the  Christ, ' ...  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  watched  Passion  play  in  history. ...  To  tell  his  story,  Gibson  has  amalgamated  the  four  Gospel  accounts  and 
was  reportedly  inspired  by  the  visions  of  two  nuns:  Mary  of  Agreda  (1602-1665)  of  Spain  and  Anne  Catherine  of 
Emmerich  (1774-1824). .  .'(Jon  Meacham,  Newsweek,  16  Feb  2004). 

'Other  than  the  Bible,  ['The  Mystical  City  of  God'  is]  probably  the  most  important  work  ever  written. '  -  Janet  McGee 
Saunders,  201 1  Amazon.com  review  of  'Marfa  de  Agreda:  Mystical  Lady  in  Blue'. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  500  or  more  bilocation  visits  to  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  -  'unparalled  in  the  entire  history  of  the  world' 


Apart  from  her  authorship  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God',  Sor  Marfa  is  best  known  for  having  instructed  certain  Indian 
tribes  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  including  the  Jumanos  (or  Humanos),  by  means 
of  bilocation  (being  in  two  places  at  once).  She  described  herself  bilocating  to  America  over  500  times,  sometimes 
several  times  a  day,  between  1620  and  1631,  though  mainly  between  1620  and  1623.  She  never  left  her  convent  in 
Spain  but  was  able  to  accurately  describe  many  exact  details  of  her  visits  to  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
including  people  and  events  which  could  only  have  been  known  to  someone  who  had  actually  been  there  -  and  which 
were  independently  confirmed  by  such  people.  These  people  included  Father  Alonso  de  Benavides,  as  described 
below,  who  wrote  that  her  descriptions  of  the  area  and  people,  which  he  knew  well  as  head  (Custos)  of  the  missions  in 
New  Mexico,  'were  so  exact  that  a  person  who  had  been  there  for  many  years  and  had  travelled  over  the  entire 
country  could  not  have  answered  with  more  truth  and  sincerity1.  One  of  the  people  she  described  meeting  was  a  one- 
eyed  Indian  chief  called  Tuerto,  who  was  known  to  Father  Alonso  de  Benavides.  Records  of  the  period  also  describe 
Tuerto's  recollections  of  the  'Lady  in  Blue',  which  means  that  there  is  two-way  confirmation.  In  addition,  on  many  well- 
documented  occasions  over  many  years  (both  during  her  life  and  long  after  her  death)  across  several  American 
states,  various  Indian  tribes  independently  described  the  visits  of  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  (or  sometimes  a  beautiful  white 
woman)  who  came  down  from  the  sky,  who  clearly  belonged  to  the  Conceptionist  Order  (from  her  clothes,  which 
included  the  famous  blue  cloak)  and  who  was  young  and  beautiful  (Marfa  was  18  at  the  time  her  bilocation  visits 
started  in  1620  and  she  was  described  by  de  Benavides  as  being  'handsome  of  face,  very  fair  in  colour,  with  a  slight 
rosy  tinge  and  large  black  eyes). 

'That  Agreda  really  and  truly  visited  America  many  times  is  attested  to  in  the  logs  of  the  Spanish  Conquistadors,  the 
French  explorers,  and  the  identical  accounts  of  many  Indian  tribes.  Every  authentic  history  of  t_he  Southwest  of  the 
United  States  records  this  rnystjc  phenomenon ,  unparalleled  in  the  entire  history  of  the  worlds  Oj  the  two  great 

landings  in  America  in  1620  -  the  Pilgrims  in  the  north  at  Plymouth ,  Massachusetts.  and_Agreda  in  the  south  -  the 

rnystjcal  one  has ,  and  wjlj  yet  have ,  far  greater  influence  upon  the  history  oj  the  world. '  -  Doctor  Carlos  E.  Castaneda, 
Catholic  historian. 

'Although  the  abbess  said  her  last  visitation  to  the  New  World  was  in  1631,  the  mysterious  Lady  in  Blue  was  not 
quickly  forgotten  in  Texas.  In  1690  a  missionary  working  with  the  Tejas  Indians  heard  the  legend  [in  fact,  not  a  legend 
at  all  but  a  simple  statement  of  fact  as  described  below].  In  the  1840s  a  mysterious  woman  in  blue  reportedly  traveled 
the  Sabine  River  valley  aiding  malaria  victims,  and  in  the  twentieth  century  her  apparition  was  reported  as  recently  as 
World  War  //.’(Donald  E.  Chipman,  'Agreda,  Maria  de  Jesus  de',  Flandbook  of  Texas  Online.  Texas  State  Historical 
Association). 

To  this  day,  beautiful  legends,  stories  and  beliefs  are  still  told  about  [Sor  Marfa],  and  every  Mexican  cemetery  in  the 
state  has  its  quota  of  blue  crosses  and  blue  fences  around  the  grove,  and  blue  coffins  are  still  in  popular  use. '  (Jovita 
Gonzalez,  'Catholic  Heroines  of  Texas',  Southern  Messenger,  1936). 

'You  can't  explain  it,  but  you  can't  explain  it  away.'  (Gus  Clemens,  Clemens  &  Associates,  San  Angelo,  Texas) 
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The  Ceremony  of  the  Crosses,  San  Angelo,  Texas  in  2010,  at  the  site  on  the  Concho  River  where  the  first  mission  in 
Texas  (to  the  Jumanos)  was  established  in  1632. 
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Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  (Maria  Coronel  y  Arana)  converting  the  Indians  of  Texas/New  Mexico. 


Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  (Maria  Coronel  y  Arana)  converting  the  Indians  of  Texas/New  Mexico. 
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The  original  blue  cloak  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  in  a  glass  case  in  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  Agreda,  Soria,  Spain.  Many  miracles  have  been  attributed  the  cloak. 


Main  picture  -  embroidery  design  of  the  Navajo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  inset  -  example  of  an  embroidery  design  by 
Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  in  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Agreda,  Soria,  Spain,  based 
on  designs  she  saw  during  her  bilocations. 
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An  altar  cloth  created  by  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  showing  flora  and  fauna  that  she  encountered  during  her 
bilocation  visits  to  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  cloth  shows  what  appears  to  be  a  Hoopoe,  which  does  not  occur  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  However,  there  is  a  bird  native  to  that  area  called  the  Northern  Flicker,  which  (uniquely  for  a 
woodpecker)  also  frequently  feeds  on  the  ground  like  a  Hoopoe  and  which  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Hoopoe  by  a 
non-expert. 

The  main  places  associated  with  Sor  Maria  are  shown  on  the  map  below. 

•  The  Spanish  initially  encountered  the  Jumanos  in  two  expeditions  of  1535  and  1582  near  La  Junta  de  Los 
Rios  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where  they  seem  to  have  occupied  more  or  less  permanent  dwellings.  Nonetheless, 
they  seem  to  have  been  peripatetic  and  their  movements  were  probably  dictated  by  the  migrations  of  the 
buffalo  herds,  by  the  rains  (or  absence  of  them),  by  trade  and  by  pressure  from  other  tribes. 

•  According  to  Marilyn  Fedewa  ('Marfa  of  Agreda  -  Mystical  Lady  in  Blue)  the  Jumanos  who  travelled  to  Isleta. 
New  Mexico,  in  1629,  and  who  first  recounted  the  story  of  the  'Lady  in  Blue',  seem  to  have  come  from  an 
area  to  the  north  of  the  Palo  Duro  Canyon,  east  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  between  the  South  Canadian  River  and 
the  north  fork  of  the  Red  River  (part  of  the  Lano  Estacado),  and  this  would  appear  to  be  where  the 
missionaries  went  in  1629  as  described  below  -  'one  hundred  leagues  towards  the  east  [from  Isleta]', 
according  to  de  Benavides.  The  Jumanos  later  abandoned  this  area,  probably  as  a  result  of  pressure  from 
other,  more  war-like,  tribes  such  as  the  Apache  and  Commanche.  Other  sources  say  that  the  Jumanos  who 
visited  Isleta  in  1629  came  from  the  area  of  San  Angelo,  Texas  (see  next  entry)  and  that  this  was  the  place 
they  returned  to  with  the  missionaries  in  that  year.  Another  source  (Beulah  Mullen  Karney,  'Mary  of  Agreda) 
says  that  the  Jumanos  were  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  but  this  is  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  leagues 
from  Isleta. 

•  In  1632  a  further  mission  was  established  on  the  Concho  River  at  San  Angelo,  Texas,  but  this  only  lasted  for 
6  months  because  it  was  considered  to  be  too  far  from  the  safety  of  the  New  Mexico  missions. 

•  Sor  Maria  also  visited  the  Jumanos  at  Gran  Quivera,  Quarai  and  Abo,  now  within  the  Salinas  Pueblo 
Missions  National  Monument,  which  was  itself  abandoned  in  the  later  17th  century  as  a  result  of  attacks  by 
the  Apaches.  Subsequently  the  Jumanos  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  into  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Wichita 
and  Apache,  although  there  are  moves  afoot  to  revive  the  tribe  as  the  Jumano-Apache.  Those  who  identify 
themselves  as  Jumanos  still  revere  the  'Lady  in  Blue'. 

•  The  Sonoran  desert  of  Arizona/Mexico  is  where  Sor  Maria  is  reported  to  have  visited  the  Papagos. 

•  Weches,  Texas,  was  where,  in  1690,  some  25  years  after  Sor  Maria's  death,  a  Teja  chief  told  Father  Damian 
Massanet  that  his  mother  and  other  elders  of  his  tribe  had  seen  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  in  their  youth;  he  asked  for 
a  blue  cloth  for  a  burial  shroud  for  his  mother  because  they  wished  to  be  like  her. 
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•  According  to  the  response  by  Mission  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz,  California  (just  south  of  San  Francisco)  to  a 
survey  sent  to  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  America  in  1812  by  Don  Cirfaco  Gonzalez  Carvajal,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Colonies  (Maynard  Geiger  O.F.M.,  'As  The  Padres  Saw  Them'),  or  possibly  inquiries 
made  by  the  Council  of  Regency  in  1 81 0,  there  was  a  tradition  amongst  the  Qhlone  tribe  of  California  that  'in 
some  former  time  an  alien  woman  came  to  this  region']  that  is  Santa  Cruz,  California.  The  missionaries 
identified  this  woman  as  Sor  Marfa. 

•  Yuma,  Arizona,  is  where,  in  1699,  Captain  Mateo  Mange  was  told  by  Indians  that  Sor  Marfa  had  twice  been 
martyred  (shot  with  arrows)  by  the  tribes  of  the  Colorado  River  many  years  before,  as  described  below. 

•  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  California  is  where  Sor  Maria  is  reported  to  have  evangelized  the  Salinan  Indians  in 
the  1 600s. 

•  The  Sabine  River,  East  Texas,  is  where  Sor  Marfa  reputedly  helped  to  nurse  flood  survivors  in  the  1840s 
(Francis  Abernathy,  'Legendary  Ladies  of  Texas',  p.  13). 

•  Caborca,  Sonora,  Mexico  is  where  Sor  Marfa  reputedly  intervened  in  the  Battle  of  Caborca  of  1857  to  save  a 
church  and  citizens  of  the  town  of  Caborca  inside  from  attacking  American  (privateer)  forces  (Dee  Strickland 
Johnson,  'Arizona  Herstory',  p.  182). 

•  'It  may  interest  the  reader  to  learn  that,  according  to  Mr.  Will  Robinson,  a  journalist  of  New  Mexico,  the 
Navajo  Indians  in  1935  and  1936  were  excited  over  a  predicted  return  of  the  Blue  Lady.  They  refused  to 
divulge  the  source  of  their  information,  but  declared  with  complete  assurance  that  a  visit  by  the  Blue  Lady  was 
impending.  Whether  they  still  await  her,  we  do  not  know. '  ( 'Legends  of  the  Spanish  Southwest',  Cleve 
Hallenbeck  &  Juanita  H.  Williams,  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Glendale,  California,  U.S.A.,  1938,  p.  314). 

•  Sor  Marfa  now  lives  in  underground  passages  beneath  The  Alamo,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  according  to 
legend  (De  Zavala,  Adina,  'History  and  Legends  of  the  Alamo  and  Other  Missions  In  and  Around  San 
Antonio',  San  Antonio:  Privately  published  by  the  author,  1917,  p.  61). 

Thus  reports  of  Sor  Marfa  stretched  from  the  San  Francisco  area  of  California,  across  Arizona,  across  New  Mexico, 
across  Texas  to  the  border  with  Louisiana  and  down  into  the  Sonora  region  of  northern  Mexico;  an  area  over  1500 
miles  across,  crossing  states  or  regions  covering  almost  900,000  square  miles,  which  is  substantially  larger  than  the 
whole  of  France  and  approaching  twice  the  size  of  Spain  -  an  enormous  area.  The  fact  that  reports  of  the  'Lady  in 
Blue'  stretched  across  such  a  vast  area  over  such  a  length  of  time  (several  hundred  years)  is  astonishing  and 
probably  unique  in  history  -  only  exceeded  by  the  Virgin  Mary  herself. 
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Map  showing  the  principal  places  associated  with  Sor  Marfa. 
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Map  showing  the  area  (shaded  yellow)  in  the  Texas  'Panhandle'  to  the  east  of  Amarillo  between  the  Canadian  River 
and  the  Red  River. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  in  New  Mexico 


By  1 626,  reports  from  New  Mexico  were  relaying  stories  of  Native  Americans  arriving  at  missions  because  a  "Lady  in 
Blue"  had  told  them  to  go  and  speak  to  the  priests  at  those  missions.  One  location  said  to  have  been  visited  by  this 
"Lady  in  Blue"  was  the  pueblo  of  Las  Hu  man  as,  now  known  as  Gran  Quivira.  She  was  also  reported  to  have 
repeatedly  "visited"  a  group  of  refugee  Jumanos  near  the  mission  of  Cuarac  (QuaraQ.  With  the  arrival  of  additional 
missionaries  in  1629,  Gran  Quivira  became  a  visita  (satellite  mission  without  a  resident  Father)  of  the  Abo  Mission. ' 
(National  Park  Service  website).  See  also  'Spanish  Missions  in  New  Mexico'. 


The  ruins  at  Gran  Quivera  (Las  Humanas)  (map). 


Gran  Quivira,  a  panorama  looking  to  the  West  towards  the  Chupadera  Mesa. 
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Chupadera  Mesa  landscape. 


Ruins  at  Quarai  (map). 
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Ruins  at  Abo  (map). 
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Map  showing  ruins  of  Gran  Quivera,  Quarai  and  Abo. 
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A  service  at  Quarai  in  2012  celebrating  Sor  Maria's  visits  to  the  area  and  praying  for  her  beatification. 

One  specific  occasion  when  Sor  Maria  visited  New  Mexico  was  when  she  visited  the  church  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
Perpetuo  Socorro  (Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour),  Socorro,  New  Mexico,  on  3  Aug  1626  (the  church  is  now  called 
San  Miguel,  which  should  not  to  be  confused  with  San  Miguel  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico).  After  he  visited  Sor  Maria  in 
Agreda  in  1 631  Father  Alonso  Benevides  wrote  in  his  'Memorial':  “This  blessed  mother  told  me  that  she  had  been 
present  with  me  at  the  baptism  of  the  Pizos  (Piro  Indians)  and  she  recognized  me  as  the  one  she  had  seen  there. 
Likewise,  she  had  helped  Fray  Cristobal  de  Quiros  with  some  baptisms,  giving  [a]  minute  description  of  his  person  and 
face.” So  Sor  Maria  was  able  to  describe  in  detail  a  specific  person  she  had  seen  in  New  Mexico  (Father  Cristobal  de 
Quiros)  at  a  specific  place  at  a  specific  time  to  someone  (Father  Alonso  de  Benavides)  who  was  actually  with  that 
person  at  that  place  at  that  time. 


Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Perpetuo  Socorro  (Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour),  Socorro,  New  Mexico,  now  San  Miguel  -  the 
oldest  church  in  the  United  States  (founded  1598). 
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An  image  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Perpetuo  Socorro  (Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour)  in  the  church. 


Landscape  to  the  South-West  of  Socorro. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  and  the  setting  up  of  the  missions  in  Texas 


According  to  a  1972  paper  ('The  Texians  and  the  Texans  -  The  Spanish  Texans )  by  the  Institute  of  Texan  Culture  of 
the  University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio:  'Maria  told  her  confessor  that  she  had  often  been  transported  to  New  Mexico 
while  in  a  trance,  and  that  she  had  preached  to  the  Indians  of  a  kingdom  with  a  name  something  like  'Titlas'*  or  'Ticlas' 
not  far  from  the  land  of  the  Jumanos.  This  was  reported  to  the  newly  appointed  Archbishop  sailing  for  Mexico  in  the 
spring  of  1628.  He,  in  turn,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Franciscans  of  New  Mexico,  telling  them  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  such 
a  kingdom.  Nearly  all  the  explorations  eastward  from  New  Mexico  [i.e.  into  Texas],  the  first  rnissions  in  Texas  and 
even  the  name  "Texas"  itself  were  inspired  by  the  Franciscans  faith  in  the  revelations  of  this  "Lady  in  Blue". ' 

*See  further  her  letter  of  1 5  May  1 631  to  the  missionaries  in  America  (quoted  in  full  below)  in  which  she  wrote  'And  so 
I  say  that  this  is  what  befell  me  in  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  Quivira,  the  Jumanos,  and  other  nations,  although 
these  were  not  the  first  kingdoms  where  I  was  taken  by  the  will  of  God.  By  the  hand  and  aid  of  His  Angels  I  was 
carried  wherever  they  took  me,  and  I  saw  and  did  all  that  I  have  told  the  father,  and  other  things  which,  being 
numerous,  it  is  not  possible  to  narrate  in  order  to  enlighten  all  those  nations  in  our  Holy  Catholic  Faith.  The  first  QD§s 
where  ( went  are  toward  the  east ,  /  believe ,  and_  one  must  travel  in  that  direction  to  reach  them  from  the  kingdom  of 

Quivira.  ( call  these  kingdoms  with  reference  to  our  way  of  speaking.  Was .  Chillescas,  and  Caburcos,  which  have  not 

been  discovered. '  It  would  appear  that  the  discovery  of  Texas  is  the  only  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the 
people  who  discovered  a  place  were  told  the  name  and  location  of  the  place  they  should  look  for.** 

**  'There  are  cases  in  which  we  can  be  certain  that  a  revelation  is  Divine.  (1)  God  can  give  this  certainty  to  the  person 
who  receives  the  revelation  (at  least  during  it),  by  granting  an  insight  and  an  evidence  so  compelling  as  to  exclude  all 
possibility  of  doubt.  We  can  find  an  analogy  in  the  natural  order:  our  senses  are  subject  to  many  illusions,  and  yet  we 
frequently  perceive  clearly  that  we  have  not  been  deceived.  (2)  At  times  others  can  be  equally  certain  of  the  revelation 
thus  vouchsafed.  For  instance,  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  gave  indubitable  signs  of  their  mission;  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  been  believed.  There  were  always  false  prophets,  who  deceived  some  of  the  people  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  faithful  were  counselled  by  Holy  Writ  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true,  it  was  possible  so  to 
distinguish.  One  incontrovertible  proof  is  the  working  of_  a  miracle ,  if  it  be  wrougljt  for  this  purpose  and 
circumstances  show  this  to  be  so,  A  prophecy  realized,  is  equally  convincing,  when  it  is  precise  and  cannot  be  the 

result  oj  chance  or  oj  a  conjecture  of  the  evjj  spirit. '  (Catholic  Encyclopedia,  'Pnvate  Revelations 1 . 


Mary  of  Agreda's  Letter  to  the  Missionaries  in  America  of  1 631 : 

7  obey  what  Your  Reverence,  our  Father  General;  our  father,  Fray  Sebastian  Marcilla,  Provincial  of  this 
holy  Province  of  Burgos;  our  father,  Fray  Francisco  Andres  de  la  Torre,  who  is  the  one  who  governs  my 
soul;  and  Your  Reverence,  my  Father  Custodian  for  New  Mexico,  have  asked  me  to  tell  in  your  name.  That 
is,  whether  that  which  is  contained  in  these  notebooks  is  what  I  have  said,  discussed,  consulted,  and 
talked  about  to  Your  Reverence  concerning  what  the  mercy  of  God  and  His  just  and  immutable  decisions 
have  worked  in  my  simple  heart.  Perhaps  He  chooses  the  most  insignificant  and  unworthy  individual  to 
show  the  strength  of  His  mighty  hand  so  that  the  living  may  know  that  all  things  derive  from  the  hand  of  the 
Father  of  Light  dwelling  on  high,  and  that  we  attain  everything  through  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
Almighty. 

And  so  I  say  that  this  is  what  befell  me  in  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  Quivira,  the  Jumanos,  and  other 
nations,  although  these  were  not  the  first  kingdoms  where  I  was  taken  by  the  will  of  God.  By  the  hand  and 
aid  of  His  Angels  I  was  carried  wherever  they  took  me,  and  I  saw  and  did  all  that  I  have  told  the  father,  and 
other  things  which,  being  numerous,  it  is  not  possible  to  narrate  in  order  to  enlighten  all  those  nations  in 
our  Holy  Catholic  Faith. 

The  first  ones  where  I  went  are  toward  the  east,  I  believe,  and  one  must  travel  in  that  direction  to  reach 
them  from  the  kingdom  of  Quivira.  I  call  these  kingdoms  with  reference  to  our  way  of  speaking,  Titlas, 
Chillescas,  and  Caburcos,  which  have  not  been  discovered.  To  reach  them  it  seems  to  me  that  one  will 
meet  with  great  obstacles  on  account  of  the  many  kingdoms  which  intervene,  inhabited  by  very  warlike 
people  who  will  not  allow  the  passing  through  their  territory  of  the  Christian  Indians  from  New  Mexico, 
whom  they  distrust.  Especially  they  distrust  the  friars  of  our  holy  father,  Saint  Francis,  because  the  Devil 
has  deceived  them,  making  them  believe  that  the  antidote  is  the  poison,  and  that  they  will  become  vassals 
and  slaves  if  they  become  Christians,  when  the  opposite  is  true,  since  it  constitutes  their  liberty  and 
happiness  in  this  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  succeed  would  be  to  send  friars  of  our  Father,  Saint  Francis,  and  for  their 
security  and  protection  to  require  that  they  be  accompanied  by  soldiers  of  good  repute  and  habits,  men 
who  forbear  patiently  the  hardships  that  may  come  upon  them.  By  example  and  patience  everything  can  be 
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endured,  as  the  example  helps  very  much.  By  discovering  these  provinces  great  work  will  have  been  done 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

The  events  which  I  have  reported  happened  to  me  from  the  year  1620  to  the  present  year,  1631,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Quivira  and  the  Jumanos,  which  were  the  last  ones  where  I  was  transported  and  which,  Your 
Reverence  says,  were  discovered  by  the  very  persons  of  those  holy  friars  through  their  good  intelligence.  I 
entreat,  advise,  and  urge  them  in  behalf  of  the  Lord  to  labor  in  such  a  blessed  task,  praising  the  Most  High 
for  their  good  fortune  and  bliss,  which  are  great  indeed.  For  the  Divine  Majesty  appoints  you  His  treasurers 
and  disbursers  of  His  Precious  Blood  and  places  in  your  hands  what  it  can  purchase,  which  is  the  souls  of 
so  many  Indians,  who,  lacking  light  and  someone  to  furnish  it  to  them  continue  in  darkness  and  blindness, 
and  are  deprived  of  the  most  holy  and  desirable  fruits  of  the  immaculate,  tender,  and  delightful  law  and  of 
the  blessing  of  eternal  salvation. 

The  said  friars  must  outdo  themselves  in  this  field  of  the  Lord  to  please  the  Most  High,  for  the  harvest  is 
abundant  and  the  workers  are  few  and  they  must  exercise  the  greatest  possible  charity  with  these 
creatures  of  the  Lord,  made  in  His  image  and  likeness  with  a  rational  soul  in  order  to  enable  them  to  know 
Him. 

Do  not  allow,  my  dear  fathers  and  lords  that  the  wishes  of  the  Lord  and  His  holy  will  be  frustrated  and 
permitted  to  fail  because  of  the  many  sufferings  and  hardships,  for  the  Almighty  will  reply  that  He  has  His 
delights  and  joys  with  the  sons  of  men.  Since  God  created  these  Indians  as  apt  and  competent  beings  to 
serve  and  worship  Him,  it  is  not  just  that  they  lack  what  we,  the  rest  of  the  Christian  faithful,  possess  and 
enjoy.  Rejoice  then,  my  dear  fathers,  for  the  Lord  has  given  you  the  opportunity,  occasion,  and  good 
fortune  of  the  Apostles.  Do  not  let  it  go  to  waste  because  of  considerations  of  difficulty.  Remember  your 
duty  to  obey  the  Almighty  and  to  extend  and  plant  His  holy  Law  regardless  of  the  hardships  and 
persecutions  you  may  suffer  following  the  example  of  your  Master. 

I  can  assure  Your  Reverences  that  I  know  with  all  exactness  and  light  that  the  Blessed  Ones  envy  you,  if 
envy  could  exist  among  them,  which  is  impossible,  but  I  am  stating  it  thus,  according  to  our  mode  of 
expression.  If  they  could  forsake  their  eternal  bliss  to  accompany  you  in  those  conversions,  they  would  do 
it.  This  does  not  surprise  me,  for,  as  they  see  in  the  Lord,  who  is  the  main  cause  and  object  of  their  bliss 
and  the  mirror  in  which  all  recognize  themselves,  the  special  bliss  enjoyed  by  the  Apostles  and  for  which 
they  stand  out  over  the  other  Saints  on  account  of  what  they  have  suffered  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  For 
this  reason  they  would  leave  the  enjoyment  of  God  for  the  conversion  of  one  soul.  This  will  be  a  reason  for 
Your  Reverences  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  that  offers  itself  to  you. 

I  confess  that  if  I  could  buy  it  with  my  blood,  life,  or  cruel  sufferings,  I  would  do  it,  for  I  envy  your  good 
fortune.  Because,  although  the  Most  High  grants  me  to  make  this  labor  in  my  life,  it  is  not  on  a  course 
where  I  suffer  as  much  as  Your  Reverences,  nor  do  I  merit  anything  because  of  my  imperfections.  But 
since  I  am  helpless,  I  offer  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  to  help  those  of  this  holy  community  with  prayers  and 
pious  exercises.  I  beg  my  kind  friars  to  accept  my  good  will  and  desire  and  to  let  me  partake  of  some  of  the 
minor  tasks  and  undertakings  carried  on  by  Your  Reverences  in  those  conversions. 

I  shall  appreciate  it  more  than  whatever  I  do  by  myself,  as  the  Lord  will  be  highly  pleased  by  the  conversion 
of  souls.  This  very  thing  I  have  seen  in  the  Almighty,  and  I  have  heard  His  blessed  Angels  tell  me  that  they 
envied  the  custodians  of  souls  who  devote  themselves  to  conversions.  As  ministers  who  present  our  deeds 
to  the  Most  High,  they  affirm  that  the  ones  His  Majesty  accepts  with  greatest  satisfaction  are  those  who  are 
occupied  in  the  conversions  of  New  Mexico.  The  reason  for  this,  the  blessed  Angel  explained,  is  that  since 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  was  sufficient  for  all  souls  and  He  suffered  for  one  what  He  suffered  for  all,  the  Lord 
grieved  more  over  the  loss  of  one  soul  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  our  Holy  Faith  than  over  enduring  many 
martyrdoms  and  deaths  This  should  encourage  such  a  holy  occupation  as  well  as  much  suffering  to 
succeed  in  it. 

Seeing  as  all  that  has  been  stated  in  my  writing  is  true,  and  that  my  Father  Custodian  of  New  Mexico 
ordered  me  to  do  so  by  obedience,  I  signed  it  with  my  name.  And  I  beg  Your  Reverences,  all  those  I  have 
mentioned  here,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  himself,  whom  we  serve  and  through  whom  I  reveal  this  to  you,  to 
conceal  and  keep  these  secrets  to  yourselves,  as  the  case  demands  that  it  should  not  be  revealed  to  any 
living  being. 

From  this  house  of  the  Concepcion  Purfsima  of  Agreda,  May  15,  1631, 

Sor  Maria  de  Jesus' 
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Flag  and  motto  of  Texas. 

The  first  mission  in  Texas  was  to  the  Jumanos  and  was  established  at  San  Angelo  in  1632,  but  it  only  lasted  for  6 
months  because  it  was  considered  to  be  too  far  from  the  missions  in  New  Mexico. 


RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  AMONG  THE  JUMANOS  BY  JOSE  CISNEROS  El  Pato  Public  Library 


A  service  with  the  Jumano  Indians,  in  the  early  1630s,  in  the  days  before  missions/churches  were  built  in  the  area. 
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Pilgrims  from  Spain  visiting  a  monument  in  2012  erected  by  the  Concho  River  in  San  Angelo,  Texas,  which 
commemorates  the  mission  to  the  Jumano  Indians  established  following  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda's  bilocation  visits 
to  that  tribe.  '"What  we  can  do  as  devotees  is  to  keep  alive  the  cause  of  Sister  Maria  in  what  is  known  as  the 
reputation  of  holiness.  It's  something  very  important,  because  it  means  that  she  is  alive.  She  isrVt  something.  OL  the 
past ,  butshe  is  alive"  Consuelo  Campos  said. ' 


The  inscription  reads:  '1632-1966,  Memorial,  The  Reverend  Fray  Juan  de  Ortega  established  a  mission  near  this  site 
for  the  Jumano  Indians,  1632.  Erected  by  Texas  Society  Colonial  Dames  XVII  Century. ' 
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Sor  Marfa  inspired  the  Spanish  occupation  of  east  Texas.  Adina  De  Zavala,  in  her  'History  and  Legends  of  The  Alamo 
and  Other  Missions  in  and  around  San  Antonio'  (San  Antonio,  1 91 7,  p.  69)  states  that:  'Two  land  expeditions  were 
sent  out  to  find  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  were  unsuccessful  and  a  third  (unless  the  one  to  bring  in  the  Frenchman 
located  by  Father  Manzanet  is  counted  as  the  third,)  left  Coahuila  March  26,  1689,  under  Captain  Alonzo  de  Leon, 
accompanied  by  Father  Manzanet.  The  latter  had  become  interested,  in_  the  Indians  in  the  far  interior  thmugh  a  letter  in 
his  possession  treating,  oj  facts  made  known  by  the  Venerable  Mary.  Coronej  de  Agreda ,  as  to  certain  tribes ,  and  of 

her  entreaties  that  missionaries  be  sent  to  find  and  bring  them  to  God.  It  was  the  pleading,  of.  Mary.  Coronej  de  Agreda 

fin  her  letter  of  1 631  to  the  missionaries  of  New  Mexico)  that  had  moved,  Manzanet  to  search  for  the  French  and,  try_  to 

convince  the  authorities  oj  (heir  presence  in  Texas  and  so  induce  a  third  expedition  that  he  might  accompany  it  and 

(he  sooner  reach  the  Tejas  Indians.  On  this  expedition  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  was  discovered,  the  Fort  built  by  the 
French  under  La  Salle  was  found,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Tejas  Indians  was  interviewed  by  Manzanet  and  promised 
missionaries.  The  report  made  to  the  viceroy  as  to  the  beauty ,  fertility  and  desirability  oj  the  country  was  such  that  it 
was  determined  to  occupy  it  and  assjst  the  Franciscans  in_  tliek  educational  and  religious  work  among.  t_he  wjjd  tribes. ' 

The  main  contributing  factor  in  establishing  the  network  of  trails  that  became  El  Camino  Real  de  los  Tejas,  however, 
was  Spain’s  attempt  to  create  a  buffer  against  the  French  from  the  late  1600s  on.  Spaniards  showed  little  interest  in 
settling  the  area  until  1685,  when  they  received  news  that  French  explorer  Rene  Robert  Cavalier  Sieur  de  La  Salle 
had  established  a  colony  in  Matagorda  Bay.  Traveling  both  by  overland  routes  and  by  sea,  several  Spanish  parties 
searched  for  La  Salle’s  outpost.  Alonso  de  Leon  made  three  failed  attempts,  but  finally  succeeded  in  finding  La  Salle’s 
settlement  in  1689.  Accompanied  by  Franciscan  friar  Damian  Massanet  and  guided  primarily  by  a  member  of  the 
Querns  Nation,  de  Leon’s  party  found  La  Salle’s  Fort  St.  Louis  in  ruins  on  the  banks  of  Garcitas  Creek  (on  the 
boundary  of  Victoria  and  Jackson  counties).  The  search  for  La  Salle’s  outpost  was  the  beginning  of  an  ongoing 
Spanish  presence  in  East  Texas,  marked  by  expeditions  and  attempts  at  colonization.  (National  Park  Service,  B 
Camino  Real  de  los  Teias  Comprehensive  Management  Plan). 


A  reconstruction  of  the  original  mission  church  of  San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas,  the  first  mission  in  east  Texas,  in  the 
Mission  Teias  State  Park,  Weches,  Texas,  built  in  1690  and  abandoned  in  1693  (when  the  Indians  became  hostile 
after  an  epidemic  killed  some  3,000  people),  re-founded  1716,  abandoned  in  1719  (due  to  fear  of  French  incursions 
from  Louisiana),  re-founded  in  1721  as  San  Francisco  de  los  Neches  and  finally  re-founded  in  1731  as  Mission  San 
Francisco  de  la  Espada  near  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

In  1 690,  25  years  after  Sor  Maria's  death,  Father  Damian  Massanet  wrote  to  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y  Gongora,  a 
high-ranking  Spanish  official  in  Mexico,  presumably  from  San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas*,  near  Weches,  Texas:  "While 
we  were  at  the  Tejas  village,  after  we  had  distributed  clothing  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  governor  [chief]  of  the  Tejas, 
the  said  governor  asked  me  one  evening  for  a  piece  of  blue  baize  to  make  a  shroud  in  which  to  bury  his  mother  when 
she  died.  I  told  him  that  cloth  would  be  more  suitable,  and  he  answered  that  he  did  not  want  any  color  other  than  blue. 
I  then  asked  him  what  mystery  was  attached  to  the  blue  color,  and  he  said  that  they  were  very  fond  of  that  color, 
especially  for  burial  clothes,  because  in  times  past  they  had  been  visited  frequently  by  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who 
used  to  come  down  from  the  heights,  dressed  in  blue  garments,  and  that  they  wished  to  be  like  that  woman.  On  my 
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asking  whether  this  had  been  a  long  time  since,  the  governor  said  it  had  been  before  his  time,  but  his  mother,  who 
was  aged,  had  seen  the  woman,  as  had  also  the  other  old  people.  From  this  it  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  they  referred  to 
the  Madre  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda,  who  was  very  frequently  in  those  regions,  as  she  herself  acknowledged  to  the 
father  custodian  of  New  Mexico,  her  last  visit  having  been  made  in  1631,  this  last  fact  being  evident  from  her  own 
statement,  made  to  the  said  father  custodian  of  New  Mexico. ' 

*ln  the  same  letter  Father  Damian  Massanet  wrote:  'The  next  morning  I  went  out  with  Captain  Alonso  de  Leon  a  little 
way,  and  found  a  delightful  spot  close  to  the  brook,  fine  woods,  with  plum  trees  like  those  in  Spain.  And  soon 
afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  they  began  to  fell  trees  and  cart  the  wood,  and  within  three  days  we  had  a  roomy 
dwelling  and  a  church  wherein  to  say  mass  with  all  propriety. ' 
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Angelina,  the  'Little  Angel'  of  the  Hainai 


A  spiritual  successor  to  Sor  Maria  was  a  girl  of  the  Hainai  tribe  called  Angelina  ('Little  Angel')  who  met  Father  Damian 
Massanet  (above)  in  1690  (this  means  that  her  grandparents  generation  would  have  encountered  Sor  Maria).  She 
learned  Spanish  and  acted  as  an  interpreter  for  the  missionaries.  She  was  last  recorded  in  1721  and  an  Indian  woman 
called  'Angelina'  appears  in  the  burial  records  of  the  Catholic  church  at  Natchitoches,  Louisiana  (Bob  Bowman,  'Land 
of  the  Little  Angel).  Angelina  County  ('Land  of  the  Little  Angel')  is  the  only  Texan  county  named  after  a  woman.  The 
Angelina  River.  Texas,  and  the  Angelina  National  Forest,  Texas  (map  here)  are  also  named  after  her.  The  Church  of 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Purisima  Concepcion  de  los  Hainais  was  built  near  the  Angelina  River  at  her  request  in  1716 
(see  below).  This  church  was  re-named  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Purisima  Concepcion  de  Agreda  in  1718,  thus  providing 
a  direct  link  between  Angelina  and  Sor  Marfa.  Perhaps  she  was  called  'Little  Angel'  for  a  reason. 


Angelina,  the  'Little  Angel'  of  the  Hainai  (from  the  cover  of  a  book  'Land  of  the  Little  Angel',  edited  by  Bob  Bowman). 
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A  statue  of  Angelina  acting  as  interpreter  between  a  missionary  and  an  Indian  (Lufkin  City  Civic  Center,  Lufkin, 
Texas). 
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Plaque  on  the  statue  of  Angelina  at  Lufkin,  Texas. 
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The  Angelina  River. 


The  Angelina  River. 
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Kaw-u-tz,  a  Caddo  girl  (1906). 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  -  The  Legend  of  the  Bluebonnet,  state  flower  of  Texas 


It  was  said  by  the  Indians  that  the  morning  after  her  last  visit  they  found  the  countryside  covered  in  blue  flowers  as  a 
memento  of  her;  the  'bluebonnet',  which  became  the  state  flower  of  Texas. 


Texas  bluebonnets. 


Bluebonnets,  Ennis,  Texas. 
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The  Bluebonnet  tartan,  the  official  tartan  of  Texas  from  1989. 
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Origin  of  chili  con  came  -  a  heaven-sent  dish? 


'The  Chile  Pepper  Encyclopedia'  (Dave  DeWitt,  William  Morrow,  New  York,  1999)  states  that  'Chili  con  came  fanatics 
tell  strange  tales  about  the  possible  origin  of  chili.  The  story  of  the  "lady  in  blue"  tells  of  Sister  Mary  of  Agreda,  a 
Spanish  nun  in  the  early  1600s  who  never  left  her  convent  in  Spain  but  nonetheless  had  out-of-body  experiences 
during  which  her  spirit  would  be  transported  across  the  Atlantic  to  preach  Christianity  to  the  Indians.  After  one  of  the 
return  trips,  her  spirit  wrote  down  the  first  recipe  for  chili  con  came,  which  the  Indians  gave  her:  chile  peppers, 
venison,  onions,  and  tomatoes. ' 

I  wonder  whether  this  recipe  might  be  based  on  the  recipe  for  Papago  Teoarv  Bean  Soup,  given  that  Sor  Marfa  visited 
the  Papago  tribe,  as  described  below. 


Chili  con  carne  -  a  heaven-sent  dish? 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  in  Arizona  (including  the  Colorado  River) 


Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  American  South-West. 


Sor  Marfa  was  twice  martyred  by  one  Indian  tribe  who  shot  her  with  arrows  and  left  her  for  dead.  'Another  written 
testimony  to  the  presence  of  Mary  of  Agreda  among  the  Indians  of  Arizona  comes  from  the  record  book  of  Captain 
Mateo  Mange,  who  traveled  with  Jesuit  priests  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  and  Adamo  Gil  on  the  expedition  to  discover 
the  Colorado  and  Zila  [recte  'Gila']  Rivers  in  1699.  Once,  when  speaking  with  some  very  old  Indians*,  the  explorers 
asked  them  if  they  had  ever  heard  their  elders  speak  about  a  Spanish  captain  passing  through  their  region  with  horses 
and  soldiers.  They  were  seeking  information  about  the  expedition  of  Don  Juan  de  Ohate  in  1606.  The  Indians  told 
them  that  they  could  remember  hearing  of  such  a  group  from  the  old  people  who  were  already  dead.  Then  they  added 
-  without  any  question  to  prompt  them  -  that  when  they  were  children  a  beautiful  white  woman,  dressed  in  white, 
brown  and  blue,  with  a  cloth  covering  her  head,  had  come  to  their  land.  Mange  recounts  more  of  what  the  Indians  told 
him:  “She  had  spoken,  shouted  [at]  and  harangued  them  ...  and  showed  them  a  cross*.  The  nations  of  the  Colorado 
River  shot  her  with  arrows,  leaving  her  for  dead  on  two  occasions.  Reviving,  she  disappeared  into  the  air.  They  did  not 
know  where  her  house  and  dwelling  was.  After  a  few  days,  she  returned  again  and  then  many  times  after  to  preach  to 
them.  ”  This  would  concur  with  the  report  of  Fr.  Benevides,  who  had  interviewed  Mother  Mary  of  Agreda  in  her 
convent.  She  told  him  that  on  several  occasions  the  Indians  had  turned  on  her  and  shot  arrows  at  her,  leaving  her  for 
dead.  She  felt  the  pain  of  the  attacks,  but  when  she  would  come  to  herself  later  in  the  convent  in  Agreda,  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  wounds.  Mange  further  notes  that  the  Indians  of  San  Marcelo  had  told  them  this  same  story  five  days 
earlier,  although  at  that  time  they  had  not  believed  it.  But  the  fact  that  they  heard  the  same  thing  repeated  in  a  place 
some  distance  away**  made  them  begin  to  suspect  that  the  woman  was  Mother  Mary  of  Jesus  of  Agreda.  The 
missionaries  were  acquainted  with  her  life  and  work,  and  knew  from  Fr.  de  Benavides’  Memorials  that  during  the  years 
1 620- 1 63 1  she  had  preached  to  the  Indians  of  North  America.  Almost  70  years  had  passed  since  that  time,  and  these 
old  men  -  who  appeared  to  be  about  80  -  would  have  been  young  boys  at  the  time  that  the  Lady  in  Blue  visited  them. ' 
(See  Nancy  P.  Hickerson,  'The  Visits  of  the  'Lady  in  Blue':  An  Episode  in  the  History  of  the  South  Plains,  1629', 

Journal  of  Anthropological  Research,  Vol.  46,  No.  1  (Spring,  1990),  pp.  67-90;  http://www.jstor.org/stable/3630394; 
Damian  Massanet,  Letter  of  Fray  Damian  Massanet  to  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza,  in  Bolton,  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton 
(ed.),  'Spanish  Exploration  in  the  Southwest,  1542- 1706'  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1916),  pp.  347-38; 
www.americanjourneys.org/aj-01 8/;  W.  Donahue,  'Mary  of  Agreda  and  the  Southwest  United  States',  p.  31 0.  as 
quoted  here.] 

*The  original  says  'Ahadieron  (sin  ofrecernos  preguntar  la  tal  cosa)  que  siendo  ellos  muchachos,  vino  a  sus  tierras 
una  mujer  blanca  y  hermosa  vestida  de  bianco,  pardo  y  azul,  hasta  los  pies  y  un  paho  o  veto  con  que  cubrfa  la 
cabeza,  la  cual  les  hablaba  y  gritaba,  y  rehfa,  con  una  cruz,  en  lengua  que  no  entendfan  y  que  las  naciones  del  rfo 
Colorado  la  flecharon  y  dejaron  por  muerta  dos  veces  y  que  resucitado  se  iba  por  el  aire  sin  saber  donde  era  su  casa 
y  vivienda,  y  a  pocos  dfas  volvfa  muchas  veces  a  rehirlos;  lo  mismo  nos  habfan  dicho  5  dfas  antes  en  la  rancherfa  de 
San  Marcelo  a  que  no  dabamos  ascenso,  pero  confirmando  estos  lo  mismo  y  en  lugares  tan  apartados,  discurrimos  si 
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acaso  la  venerable  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda,  por  decir  en  la  Relacion  de  su  vida  que  por  los  anos  de  1,630  predied 
a  los  indios  gentiles  de  esta  Septentrional  America  y  contornos  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  y  habiendo  pasado  68  anos  hasta 
el  corriente  en  que  nos  dan  esta  noticia  los  viejos  que  parecen  segun  el  aspecto  de  80  anos  pueden  acordarse. ' 
(Manje  Luz  266).  In  other  words,  the  Indians  who  shot  her  did  not  understand  the  language  in  which  she  spoke  to 
them. 

**This  was  apparently  on  the  Gila  River  (near  Yuma)  at  the  northern  end  of  'El  Camino  del  Diablo'  ('The  Devil's  Road'), 
which  ran  from  Caborca,  Sonora,  Mexico  via  Sonoyta  on  the  Arizona/Mexico  border  to  the  Yuma  Crossing,  Yuma, 
Arizona.  In  any  event,  the  location  is  5  days  by  foot  from  Sonoyta,  New  Mexico,  heading  north  along  the  'El  Camino 
del  Diablo'  towards  the  Gila  River,  east  of  Yuma  (Eusebio  Kino  could  easily  average  about  30  miles  a  day).  According 
to  Mange,  as  quoted  in  'Spain  in  the  West'  (University  of  California,  1919,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  196),  this  happened  at  a  camp 
overlooking  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers  'near  Dome  and  above  Blaisdell'. 

**ln  the  area  of  Sonoyta,  New  Mexico. 

According  to  Mange,  as  quoted  in  'Spain  in  the  West'  (University  of  California,  1919,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  198):  'Thanks  to  the 
infinite  goodness  of  the  Lord,  so  completely  did  we  effect  the  desired  proof  that  the  natives  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Rio 
de  los  Apostoles,  and  their  environs,  did  not  roast  and  eat  people,  that  the  Senor  Lieutenant  Juan  Matheo  Manje,  in 
his  careful  and  well  written  relation  that  he  wrote  of  this  entry,  said  that,  because  there  was  so  much  affability,  love, 
and  affection  on  the  part  of  these  new  peoples,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  years  before  the  venerable  Mother  Maria  de 
Jesus  de  Agreda  had  come  to  domesticate  and  instruct  them,  as  there  is  a  tradition  that  she  came  from  Spain 
miraculously  to  instruct  some  other  nations,  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  Reverend  Fathers  of  San  Francisco  found  them 
already  somewhat  instructed.  Others  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  blessed  blood  of  the  venerable  father 
Francisco  Xavier  Saeta  is  fertilizing  and  ripening  these  very  extensive  fields.'  But  Francisco  Xavier  Saeta  had  only 
been  in  the  area  (Caborca,  Mexico)  for  6  months  when,  tragically,  he  was  murdered  by  the  Indians,  so  he  had  very 
little  time  to  interact  with  them  and  the  fact  that  they  murdered  him  shows  their  reaction  at  that  time  (1695)  in  the 
particular  area  he  was  in  was  hostile,  not  receptive.  Logically,  the  receptive  Indians  that  they  met  were  not  those 
encountered  by  Francisco  Xavier  Saeta. 


View  of  the  Tule  Mountains  from  El  Camino  del  Diablo,  about  40  miles  south-east  of  Yuma,  Arizona,  near  the 
Arizona/Mexico  border.  One  of  the  most  hostile  landscapes  in  the  world. 
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El  Camino  del  Diablo 


Thif  ancient  130-mile  trail  began  at  Csborca  in 
Mexico,  and  snaked  north  weft  over  sere  desert 
flats,  lava  malpais.  and  drifting  sand  to  the 
Yuma  Crossing 


Map  of  historic  trails  including  'El  Camino  del  Diablo'  ('The  Devil's  Road),  shown  in  red,  which  ran  from  Caborca, 
Sonora,  Mexico  via  Sonoyta  on  the  Arizona/Mexico  border  to  Yuma,  Arizona  at  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila 
Rivers.. 


Map  of  the  1 699  expedition  of  Eusebio  Kino,  showing  parts  of  Mexico,  Arizona  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  outward 
leg  is  the  western  one,  which  ended  just  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers  (just  off  the  left  of  the 
map).  It  was  in  that  area  that  the  expedition  heard  the  reports  of  Marta  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  as  described  above.  The 
expedition  then  returned  by  going  eastwards  along  the  Gila  River  and  then  southwards. 
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A  bit  of  humour.  Naturally,  if  Sor  Marfa  did  evangelize  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Colorado  River  in  southern 
Arizona  then  she  may  also  have  travelled  into  northern  Arizona  and  so  may  have  actually  flown  across  the  Grand 
Canyon.  An  amazing  thought  -  a  nun  whizzing  about  in  the  sky  above  the  Grand  canyon  in  the  early  1 600s.  I  am  sure 
she  would  have  'popped  over'  to  have  a  look.  Remember  that  the  Franciscans  did  not  doubt  that  she  miraculously 
visited  'New  Spain'  and  evangelized  the  Indians  there,  so  the  idea  of  her  visiting  the  area  of  the  Grand  Canyon  would 
not  have  surprised  them  at  all.  After  all,  to  someone  who  travelled  across  the  Atlantic  up  to  three  times  a  day,  going 
from  southern  Arizona  to  northern  Arizona  would  be  a  mere  hop.  In  fact,  we  know  that  Sor  Marfa  crossed  the  Grand 
Canyon  because,  as  stated  below,  she  visited  the  Ohlone  tribe  in  the  San  Francisco  area  of  California. 


A  photograph  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  flying  over  the  Grand  Canyon  in  about  1620,  quill  pen  and  book  in  hand, 
off  to  give  the  Indians  a  good  lecture  (photo  by  Jamie  Milne,  4  Apr  2004  -  or  rather  1620). 
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Sor  Maria  and  the  Navajo  Indians 


'Navajo  Land'  by  Ray  Roberts  and  Peggi  Kroll-Roberts 


Navajo  Land  (Monument  Valiev,  Arizona) 

Another  tribe  of  Arizona/New  Mexico  that  Sor  Marfa  appears  to  have  visited  is  the  Navaio.  'It  may  interest  the  reader 
to  learn  that,  according  to  Mr.  Will  Robinson,  a  journalist  of  New  Mexico,  the  Navajo  Indians  in  1935  and  1936  were 
excited  over  a  predicted  return  of  the  Blue  Lady.  They  refused  to  divulge  the  source  of  their  information,  but  declared 
with  complete  assurance  that  a  visit  by  the  Blue  Lady  was  impending.  Whether  they  still  await  her,  we  do  not  know. ' 
('Legends  of  the  Spanish  Southwest',  Cleve  Hallenbeck  &  Juanita  H.  Williams,  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company, 
Glendale,  California,  U.S.A.,  1938,  p.  314). 

In  1937  Mary  Cabot  Wheelwright  (1878-1958)  founded  The  Wheelwright  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (originally 
The  Museum  of  Navajo  Ceremonial  Art)  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  in  collaboration  with  Hastiin  Klah,  a  Navajo  singer 
and  medicine  man,  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  Navajo  culture.  The  setting  up  of  a  single  museum  may  not  seem  like 
saving  a  nation  but  a  nation  only  exists  in  its  history,  culture,  laws,  customs,  language  and  religion;  lose  these  things 
and  a  nation  ceases  to  exist.  During  this  period  (the  first  half  of  the  20th  century)  there  was  a  concerted  attempt  to 
'assimilate'  the  Navajo  into  'mainstream'  American  life  by  destroying  their  culture  and  this  largely  took  the  form  of 
forcibly  excluding  Navajo  culture  and  religion  from  the  education  of  young  Navajo  Indians.  In  this  context  the 
preservation  of  Navajo  culture  became  paramount.  People  can  be  re-educated,  but  not  if  the  thing  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
educated  in  has  been  destroyed.  Of  course,  Sor  Marfa  and  the  Franciscans  tried  to  bring  the  Indians  to  God  and  to 
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teach  them  new  skills,  but  they  never  wanted  to  destroy  their  culture.  Today  the  Navajo  nation  is  the  largest  tribe  in 
the  USA. 


Mary  Cabot  Wheelwright  (1882),  Brooklyn  Museum,  by  Frank  Duveneck  (1848-1919).  'Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make  them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments  throughout  their  generations,  and 
that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders  a  ribband  of  blue. '  (Numbers  1 5:38). 
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Mary  Cabot  Wheelwright  in  the  library  of  her  family’s  home  in  Northeast  Harbor,  Maine  in  1912. 
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Mary  Cabot  Wheelwright. 
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Mary  Cabot  Wheelwright. 
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Mary  Cabot  Wheelwright's  house  from  1923  to  1958  at  Los  Luceros,  Alcalde,  New  Mexico.  'Los  Luceros'  means  'The 
Stars'. 


'Los  Luceros'. 
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The  Chapel  at  Los  Luceros. 
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~~  zuii^Jarles  Mann 
Photography,  Santa  Fe 
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Inside  the  chapel  at  Los  Luceros. 


The  dining  room  at  Los  Luceros. 
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The  lodge  down  by  the  river  at  Los  Luceros. 


The  lodge  down  by  the  river  at  Los  Luceros. 
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The  view  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  lodge  down  by  the  river  at  Los  Luceros. 


'Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe',  late  18th  or  early  19th  century,  school  of  Laguna  Santero,  Spanish  Colonial  Arts  Society, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Collier  and  Mary  Cabot  Wheelwright, 
bequest  of  Alan  and  Ann  Vedder. 
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OFFICIAL  SCENIC  HISTORIC  MARKER 


■CABOT  WHEELWRIGHT  (I 


Born  in  Boston,  art  heiress  Mars  Cahot  Wheelwright 
|  came  to  New  Mexico  for  an  extended'visit  intfne  1920s. 
She  restored  and  lived  in  Los  Luceros,  u  centuries  old 
Rio  Graade  estate.  Her  understanding  and  advocacy 
|  of  Navajo  spirituality  resulted  from  her  association  w  ith 
|  ceremonial  singer  Hastiin  Klali.  Wheelwright  created 
|  the  Museum  of  Navajo  Ceremonial  Art.  now  the 
I  Wheelwright  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 


Historical  marker  near  Santa  Fe  near  Interstate  25  at  milepost  269,  1 .5  miles  west  of  Waldo  Canyon  Road  (County 
Route  57). 


The  Seated  Maiden'  (1983)  -  A  statuette  by  Navajo  artist  Jack  Black. 
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The  Papago  Indians  (now  called  the  Tohono  O’odham)  and  San  Xavier  del  Bac  (The  White  Dove  of  the 
Desert') 


San  Xavier  del  Bac  today  (more  photographs  here). 
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'The  Visitation',  a  mural  in  San  Xavier  del  Bac  inspired  by  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda's  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  ('A 
Gift  of  Angels:  The  Art  of  Mission  San  Xavier  del  Bac',  Bernard  L.  Fontana,  Edward  McCain,  Photographer,  University 
of  Arizona  Press). 

As  described  by  J.  Ross  Browne  in  'Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country',  1864: 

'Nine  miles  from  Tucson  we  came  to  the  fine  old  mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  built  by  the  Jesuits  in  1668  [Browne's 
date  is  actually  about  a  hundred  years  too  early.  Though  Father  Kino  may  have  located  a  site  for  a  church  at  the  same 
location,  the  present  building  was  begun  about  1 797  by  Pedro  Bojourquez  under  the  direction  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers.]  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  edifices  of  the  kind  to  be  found  on  the  North  American 
continent.  I  was  surprised  to  see  such  a  splendid  monument  of  civilization  in  the  wilds  of  Arizona.  The  front  is  richly 
ornamented  with  fanciful  decorations  in  masonry;  a  lofty  bell-tower  rises  at  each  corner,  one  in  an  unfinished 
condition.  Over  the  main  chapel  in  the  rear  is  also  a  large  dome;  and  the  walls  are  surmounted  by  massive  cornices 
and  ornaments  appropriately  designed.  The  material  is  principally  brick,  made,  no  doubt,  on  the  spot.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Saracenic.  The  entire  edifice  is  perfect  in  the  harmony  of  its  proportions.  In  every  point  of  view  the  eye 
is  satisfied.  Mr.  Mowry  well  observes,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Arizona,  that,  "incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  church  of  San 
Xavier,  with  its  elaborate  facade,  its  dome  and  spires,  would  today  be  an  ornament  to  the  architecture  of  New  York. " 
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San  Xavier  del  Bac 


Papago  village  at  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  drawing  by  J.  Ross  Browne,  1864 

A  village  of  Papago  Indians,  numbering  some  two  or  three  hundred  souls,  partially  surrounds  the  mission.  There  are 
also  a  few  Mexicans  living  among  the  Indians;  but  they  are  regarded  with  distrust,  and  complaint  is  made  that  they 
have  intruded  themselves  against  the  wish  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Poston,  upon  investigation  of  the  matter,  ordered  the 
Mexicans  to  leave. 

As  far  back  as  our  knowledge  of  the  Papagoes  extends  they  have  been  a  peaceable,  industrious,  and  friendly  race. 
They  live  here,  as  they  lived  two  centuries  ago,  by  cultivating  the  low  grounds  in  the  vicinity,  which  they  make 
wonderfully  productive  by  a  system  of  irrigation.  Wheat,  corn,  pumpkins,  and  pomegranates  are  the  principle  articles 
of  subsistence  raised  by  these  Indians;  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  an  abundance  of  everything  necessary  for  health  and 
comfort.  They  profess  the  Catholic  faith,  and  are  apparently  sincere  converts.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  taught  them 
those  simple  forms  which  they  retain  to  this  day,  though  of  late  years  they  have  been  utterly  neglected.  The  women 
sing  in  the  church  with  a  degree  of  sweetness  and  harmony  that  quite  surprised  me.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  two  Padres 
from  Santa  Clara,  California,  who  had  come  as  far  as  Tucson  with  the  command,  had  just  taken  up  their  quarters  in 
the  mission.  From  my  acquaintance  with  them  on  the  road,  I  judge  them  to  be  very  sincere  and  estimable  as  well  as 
intelligent  men.  We  furnished  them  with  a  Pimo  grammar,  published  by  Mr.  Buckingham  Smith,  late  American 
Secretary  of  Legation  to  Spain;  and  they  are  now  studying  the  language  with  a  view  of  holding  more  advantageous 
intercourse  with  the  Papagoes,  who  are  originally  a  branch  of  the  Pimos,  and  speak  the  same  language.  The  reverend 
fathers  entertained  us  during  our  sojourn  with  an  enthusiastic  account  of  their  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  mission 
and  the  instruction  and  advancement  of  the  Indian  tribes,  with  whom  they  were  destined  to  be  associated  for  some 
years  to  come. 

Papagoes  and  Apaches 

Subject  as  the  Papagoes  are  to  frequent  encroachments  from  the  Apaches,  they  are  compelled  to  keep  their  cattle 
closely  watched.  At  present  they  possess  scarcely  sufficient  stock  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture.  Not  more 
than  five  or  six  months  ago  a  small  band  of  Apaches  made  a  foray  within  mile  of  the  village,  and  carried  away  with 
them  at  a  single  swoop  most  of  the  stock  then  grazing  in  the  pastures.  Though  naturally  disposed  to  peaceful  pursuits, 
the  Papagoes  are  not  deficient  in  courage.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  principal  chiefs  and  braves  were  away 
gathering  petayah  [fruits  of  the  cactus]  in  the  desert,  the  old  men  and  boys  of  the  tribe  kept  at  bay,  and  finally  beat  off, 
a  band  of  over  two  hundred  Apaches  who  made  a  descent  upon  the  village.  Frequently  they  pursue  their  hereditary 
enemies  to  the  mountains,  and  in  almost  every  engagement  inflict  upon  them  a  severe  chastisement. 
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Papagoes  in  northern  Sonora 


After  recruiting  at  Sonoita  for  a  week,  we  traveled  through  the  country  of  the  Papago  Indians.  This  tribe  is  a  branch  of 
the  Pima  family  which  formerly  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  Sonora  and  the  country  along  the  Gila  river,  but  having 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  from  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  received  the  rite  of  baptism,  they  are  now  called 
Papagoes  -  from  Bapconia,  which  in  the  Pima  language  means  baptized.  They  cut  their  hair  short  and  adopt  the 
customs,  manners,  and  costume  of  civilization.  They  live  in  villages,  have  fine  fat  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  poultry, 
and  are  docile,  honest  and  industrious;  more  so  in  fact  than  their  neighbors  and  former  teachers,  the  Mexicans.  Their 
country  is  barren  and  unproductive,  but  so  salubrious  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  it  for  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

Heading  for  the  Papagoria 

Mr.  Poston  had  written  down  to  San  Xavier,  to  the  Padre  Messea,  to  send  up  these  chiefs  and  warriors,  in  order  that 
they  might  accompany  us  on  our  proposed  tour  through  the  region  of  the  Papago  villages  lying  west  of  the 
Baboquivori.  We  found  their  services  very  useful  as  scouts,  guides,  and  interpreters.  Captain  Jose  speaks  good 
Spanish,  and  is  a  man  of  excellent  character,  remarkable  for  his  sobriety  and  good  sense.  Of  all  the  Papagoes  he  is 
perhaps  the  most  reliable  and  intelligent. 


Captain  Jose 


Captain  Jose,  chief  of  the  Papagoes,  drawing  by  J.  Ross  Browne,  1864 
The  Papagoria 

The  Papago  Indians,  of  whom  Captain  Jose,  our  guide,  was  the  principal  chief,  have  been  driven  into  the  desert  area 
known  as  the  Papagoria,  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  south,  and  the  Apaches  on  the  north  and  east,  yet 
even  now  they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  possession  of  a  country  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
sustain  life  upon  the  scanty  product  of  the  soil.  The  Mexicans  in  the  pursuit  of  silver,  which  abounds  in  the  mountains, 
drive  them  from  their  watering-places,  and  the  Apaches  steal  their  cattle  from  the  limited  patches  of  grazing  land,  so 
that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  only  place  in  which  they  can  enjoy 
comparative  security  is  at  San  Xavier;  and  even  at  this  point  they  are  constantly  imposed  upon  by  Mexicans  and 
renegade  Americans.  In  a  late  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (not  yet  published),  Superintendent 
Poston,  speaking  of  these  interesting  people,  with  whom  he  has  been  familiar  for  many  years,  says:  "Their  first  and 
principal  village  is  at  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  a  Mission  Church  erected  by  the  Jesuits  in  1668,  where  they  have  lived  and 
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planted  and  watched  their  flocks  and  herds  ever  since,  resisting  the  barbarous  Apaches,  and  assisting  their  Spanish, 
Mexican,  and  American  protectors  in  many  campaigns  against  the  savage  Indians.  They  raise  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
beans,  peas,  melons  and  pumpkins,  and  are  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  willow  ware.  In  harvest  time 
they  spread  all  over  the  country,  as  reapers  and  gleaners,  returning  with  their  wages  of  grain  for  the  winter.  They 
gather  the  fruit  of  the  Cereus  giganteus,  which  they  call  Petayah,  and  after  expressing  the  juice  for  molasses,  press 
the  pulp  in  cakes  for  their  winter  stores.  The  ripening  of  this  fruit  is  the  Papago  Carnival,  when  men,  women  and 
children  go  into  ecstasies  of  delight.  They  have  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  and  great  numbers  of  dogs.  As  these 
Indians  were  found  in  possession  of  the  soil  they  cultivate,  and  have  maintained  continuous  possession  ever  since,  it 
would  seem  equitable  that  their  rights  should  be  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
guarded  the  grand  old  church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  with  religious  reverence,  and  naturally  look  upon  it  as  their 
property,  held  in  sacred  trust.  A  square  league  around  the  Mission  would  include  all  the  land  they  have  in  cultivation 
and  the  water  necessary  for  its  irrigation. "  (The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  since  given  the  necessary 
authority,  and  a  reservation  at  San  Xavier  has  been  set  apart  for  these  Indians.) 

The  estimated  number  of  the  Papago  tribe  is  6,800  souls,  of  whom  at  least  three-fourths  live  in  the  Papagoria.  Their 
villages  are  situated  around  the  watering-places.  They  are  a  peaceful,  simple-minded  race,  inoffensive  in  their  habits, 
yet  brave  in  the  defense  of  their  families  and  property  against  the  devastations  of  their  hereditary  enemies,  the 
Apaches.  A  large  majority  of  them  are  sincere  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith,  which  they  acquired  from  the  Jesuit 
fathers. ' 

A  Tourist  at  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  1882 

William  Henry  Bishop  presents  an  1882  view  of  the  Mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  the  Papago  village  in  his  article 
'Across  Arizona'  (Harper's  Magazine,  March  1883).  Bishop  travelled  through  Arizona  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
from  Yuma  to  Benson  and  back,  with  a  side  trip  to  Tombstone.  He  was  an  art  critic  who  was  familiar  with  Italian  and 
other  European  schools  of  art  and  has  a  unique  perspective  on  the  ancient  mission  church. 

'If  Tucson  be  without  historic  remains  of  its  own,  it  has  one  of  the  loveliest  possible  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  in  the  old 
mission  church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  San  Xavier  del  Bac  on  the  reservation  of  the  Christian  Papago  Indians,  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  valley,  ten  miles  to  the  southward,  creates  a  new  sensation  even  for  him  who  arrives  from  Mexico  with  an 
impression  that  he  has  thoroughly  gone  through  everything  belonging  to  the  peculiar  school.  It  is  not  surpassed  either 
in  Mexico  or  elsewhere  for  the  kind  of  quaintness,  the  qualities  of  form  and  color,  and  the  gentle  sentiment  of 
melancholy  that  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense.  The  tread  of  Father  Time  has  fallen  heavily  on  the  wooden  balconies  of 
the  front,  broken  out  their  floors,  and  left  parts  of  them  dangling,  with  bits  of  the  railings.  The  old  bells,  of  a  sweet  tone, 
still  hang  in  one  of  the  towers.  The  space,  terminating  in  a  scrolled  gable,  between,  is  enriched  with  escutcheons, 
rampant  lions  wreathed  in  foliage,  niches  containing  broken  statues,  and  complicated  pilasters  flanking  the  doorway - 
all  formed  in  stucco  upon  a  basis  of  moulded  brick. 
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Mission  Church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  near  Tucson 


San  Xavier  del  Bac,  1882,  Harper's  magazine,  March  1883 

The  designer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  inspired  by  Venetian-Byzantine  traditions.  The  interior,  with  numerous 
simple  domes  and  half  domes,  frescoed  with  angels  and  evangelists,  especially  the  chancel  end,  almost  covered  with 
gilding,  now  stained  and  battered,  and  the  painted  and  gilded  lions  on  the  chancel  rails,  recall  to  the  least  observant 
Saint  Mark's  at  Venice.  This  style  is  not  consistently  carried  out,  however.  A  rococo  decoration,  so  exuberant  that  it 
might  be  taken  for  the  vagaries  of  East  Indian  work,  mingles  with  and  overrides  it.  A  Henri  II  faience  candlestick  might 
give  a  certain  idea  of  the  fashion  of  the  interior  columns.  The  date  has  disappeared  from  the  church  itself,  but  it  is 
believed  that  it  should  be  about  1 768,  and  that  the  present  edifice  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  former  one,  going  back 
much  nearer  to  the  year  1654,  when  the  mission  to  the  Papagos  was  begun.  Large  angels  holding  bannerets,  with 
draperies  formed  in  papier  mache  or  gummed  muslin,  are  attached  to  the  main  chancel  piers;  and  a  painted  and 
gilded  Virgin,  with  a  long  face  and  hair  brushed  back  from  a  high  forehead,  in  the  manner  of  the  French  Jean  Goujon, 
looks  down  from  a  high  central  niche. 

All  this,  within,  is  of  the  true  medieval  richness  and  obscurity.  Without,  in  the  broad  sunshine,  is  the  peaceful  old 
Papago  hamlet,  where  a  few  old  men  trudge  about  their  bake-ovens  and  water  jars  and  strings  of  dried  squash,  and 
some  women  pass  carrying  tall  loads  of  hay  or  other  produce  in  a  queer  contrivance  of  sticks  and  netting  fastened  on 
their  backs,  which  they  call  the  kijo.  Nobody  concerns  himself  about  the  visitors,  except  the  foolishly  smiling  boy 
Domingo,  who  has  brought  us  the  key.  To  be  at  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  and  to  have  come  to  it  from  that  spasm  of 
aggressive  modernism,  Tombstone,  could  contrast  further  go?' 
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A  Papago  woman  gathering  Hanamh  (cholla  cactus)  (Edward  Curtis,  1907) 
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Old  style  of  Papago  house. 
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'La  Senorita  Azul'  (The  Blue  Lady')  -  a  tale  of  the  Papaao  tribe  of  the  Sonoran  desert  of  Arizona  and  Mexico 
(see  map  above) 

La  Senorita  Azul  (the  Blue  Lady)  visited  this  country  in  times  now  afar  off.  Before  the  grandfather  of  my  grandmother’s 
grandfather  lived.  The  story  is  even  as  I  shall  tell  it.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  so  many  years  ago  that  no  man  can  count 
them.  The  chief  of  the  Papago  people  was  very  old.  He  loved  the  son  of  his  son,  who  one  day  himself  would  be  a 
chief;  and  he  loved  the  boy  the  more  for  the  reason  that  the  boy’s  father,  who  was  the  old  chief’s  son,  was  dead.  But 
this  boy  now  lay  very  sick  in  the  lodge  of  his  mother,  and  for  two  days  the  people  of  the  village  had  made  prayers  to 
their  gods  to  spare  the  boy’s  life.  But  these  prayers  did  not  help,  nor  was  the  magic  of  the  medicine  men  of  any  avail. 

It  was  as  /  have  said  when,  at  the  end  of  a  day,  the  men  and  women  of  the  village,  having  partaken  of  their  evening 
meal,  were  sitting  about  their  fire  in  the  plaza,  but  the  children  all  were  in  the  lodges  and  asleep.  All  were  silent  and 
were  heavy  of  spirit  because  of  the  sickness  that  lay  upon  the  son  of  the  chief’s  son. 

Now,  while  they  were  so,  there  came  a  flash  of  white  light  so  bright  that  every  one  was  blinded  by  it,  and  when  sight 
came  slowly  back  to  their  eyes,  they  saw  standing  before  them  a  young  woman,  clothed  in  strange  robes  of  blue,  and, 
my  brother,  she  was  of  beauty  like  to  that  of  the  full  moon  rising  over  quiet  waters.  All  were  filled  with  fear  and  were 
unable  to  say  or  move.  Then  the  young  woman  spoke  to  them,  and  bade  them  have  no  fear,  but  to  listen  to  her  words. 
Thereupon  she  told  them  of  a  new  god,  whereof  they  had  not  known  before,  and  who  was  not  like  to  any  of  their  gods, 
but  chief  of  them  all.  For  a  long  time  she  spoke,  and  her  tongue  was  like  to  the  music  of  a  mountain  stream  to  the  ears 
of  a  very  thirsty  man. 

Then,  to  make  known  to  them  that  she  was  sent  by  the  god  whereof  she  had  told  them,  she  asked  if  there  were  any 
sick  in  their  village,  and  when  she  asked  this  she  looked  at  the  old  chief.  Thereupon  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  said 
that  the  son  of  his  son  was  sick  and  near  to  death.  He  told  her  "We  have  prayed  to  our  gods,  and  they  have  done 
nothing.  If  now  your  god  can  restore  him  that  is  sick,  we  will  know  that  he  is  the  ruler  of  all  gods. "  So  la  Senorita  Azul 
asked  that  she  be  led  to  where  the  sick  boy  lay,  and  the  old  chief  led  the  way.  When  they  reached  the  lodge  wherein 
the  sick  boy  lay,  she  placed  her  hand  on  his  forehead  and  began  saying  prayers  to  the  god  whereof  she  had  spoken. 
The  boy’s  mother  was  filled  with  fear  at  this,  and  would  have  prevented  it,  but  she  was  restrained  by  the  old  chief  who 
bade  her  be  quiet.  La  Senorita  Azul  so  prayed  and  held  her  hand  on  the  boy’s  head  for  the  time  it  would  take  to  smoke 
a  small  pipe,  the  while  the  people  stood  about  outside  the  lodge  in  wonder.  When  she  took  away  her  hand,  the  boy’s 
eyes  opened,  and  he  smiled,  and  his  distemper  was  gone,  and  he  asked  that  food  be  given  him.  But  la  Senorita  Azul 
forbade,  saying,  "Give  him  water,  but  give  him  no  food  until  the  morrow. " 

Then  the  people  were  all  filled  with  joy,  and  made  much  noise,  and  they  followed  la  Senorita  Azul  from  the  lodge  and 
begged  her  to  remain  with  them,  and  asked  her  what  food  she  desired.  But  she  denied  them,  and  answered  that  she 
must  not  stay  and  must  not  eat  of  any  food.  But  in  time  to  come,  she  told  them,  teachers  would  appear,  to  tell  them 
how  to  live  after  the  manner  of  her  people,  and  to  tell  them  more  of  the  chief  of  all  gods  of  whom  she  had  spoken. 

Then  a  sleeping  came  over  all,  so  that  they  knew  nothing,  and  when  they  woke  the  woman  was  gone,  although  the 
red  of  the  sunset,  which  still  sat  upon  the  mountain  tops,  made  clear  to  them  that  they  had  slept  for  but  a  moment. 
They  thought  that  they  all  had  but  dreamed,  but  when  they  hastened  to  the  lodge  wherein  the  son  of  the  chief  lay,  they 
found  him  sleeping,  and  his  mother,  who  had  stayed  with  him,  made  assurance  that  all  had  happened  as  had 
appeared  to  happen. 

No,  Sehor,  she  came  no  more;  or,  if  she  did,  the  tale  of  her  coming  has  not  been  passed  down  to  us.  But  the  teachers 
came,  as  she  had  foretold,  and  they  told  our  people  about  the  god  of  the  white  men,  and  how  to  live  even  as  the  white 
people  lived. ' 

('Legends  of  the  Spanish  Southwest',  Cleve  Hallenbeck  &  Juanita  H.  Williams,  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company, 
Glendale,  California,  U.S.A.,  1938,  pp.  311-313). 
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'Lady  in  Blue' 


Papagos  today. 
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'Our  Lady  of  the  Highway'  -  A  Papago  shrine  near  Pisinemo,  Arizona. 


A  Papago  cemetery  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation  -  every  cross  is  blue. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  in  California 


An  artist's  impression  of  an  early  mission  on  the  Californian  coast. 

Who  can  tell  the  thrilling  story 
Of  the  missions'  slow  uprearing? 

Of  privation,  toil  and  fearing 
Borne  by  these  Franciscan  friars 
Abnegation  of  desires, 

Sacrifice  of  every  pleasure, 

Spending  all  of  life's  best  treasure 
For  the  glory  of  their  calling? 

Now  the  dust  of  time  is  falling 
O'er  the  graves  unknown  and  lowly, 

In  the  missions'  confines  holy 
All  the  years  in  silence  sleeping...' 

From  'A  Legend  of  the  Missions'  by  Lee  C.  Harby  (Adina  De  Zavala,  in  her  'History  and  Legends  of  The  Alamo  and 
Other  Missions  in  and  around  San  Antonio',  San  Antonio,  1 91 7,  p.  1 26) 

According  to  the  response  by  Mission  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz,  California  (just  south  of  San  Francisco)  to  a  survey 
sent  to  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  America  in  1812  by  Don  Cirfaco  Gonzalez  Carvajal,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Colonies  (Maynard  Geiger  O.F.M.,  'As  The  Padres  Saw  Them),  or  possibly  inquiries  made  by  the  Council 
of  Regency  in  1 81 0,  there  was  a  tradition  amongst  the  Ohlone  tribe  of  California  that  'in  some  former  time  an  alien 
woman  came  to  this  region that  is  Santa  Cruz,  California.  The  missionaries  identified  this  woman  as  Sor  Marfa. 
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'View  of  Santa  Cruz  Mission,  California',  Ford,  Henry  Chapman  (1828-1894),  1883,  UC  Berkeley,  Bancroft  Library. 


Franciscan  missionaries.  Fathers  Francisco  Gomez  and  Juan  Crespf,  baptizing  an  Indian  child  at  Los  Christianos, 
California  on  22  Jul  1769  (Engelhardt,  Zephyrin,  'San  Juan  Capistrano  Mission',  1922,  p.  285). 

'Up  from  the  south  slow  filed  a  train, 

Priests  and  Soldiers  of  Old  Spain, 

Who,  through  sunlit  lomas*  wound 
With  cross  and  lance,  intent  to  found 
A  mission  in  the  wild  to  John 
Soldier-Saint  of  Capistran. ' 

‘foothills 

Saunders  and  Chase,  'The  California  Padres  and  Their  Missions',  p.  65 
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Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano.  California. 

The  Franciscan  monk,  Junfpero  Serra  (1713-1784),  founder  of  the  first  nine  of  the  California  Missions,  was  inspired  by 
the  example  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  (Francisco  Palou,  'Evangelista  de  la  Mar  Pacifico',  ed.  by  M.  Aguilar, 

Madrid,  1944.  p.  25)  and  carried  two  books  with  him  -  The  Bible  and  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda's  'The  Mystical  City  of 
God'.  Serra  went  either  bare-footed  or  wore  hemp  sandals  in  imitation  of  Sor  Marfa.  Junfpero  Serra  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  California. 

'So  what  led  Serra  to  travel  to  the  New  World?  For  that,  visitors  will  want  to  gaze  at  "The  Mystical  City  of  God, "  a  1 706 
oil  painting  by  Cristobal  de  Villalpando  [see  below],  one  of  Mexico's  leading  creators  of  Catholic  devotional  art.  The 
richly  hued  work  depicts  the  Spanish  nun  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  with  John  the  Evangelist.  "She  had  a  revelation 
from  Mary, "  Mr.  Hackel  says,  "which  she  wrote  in  her  book  that's  over  here.  She  says  that  'Indians  in  the  new  world, 
upon  sighting  the  Franciscans,  will  become  converted,  if  not  immediately  then  certainly  before  long. '"  Obviously  history 
proved  her  statement  wrong.  "But  what  made  it  to  Serra  seem  possible  -  even  pre-ordained  and  inevitable  -  were  Sor 
Maria's  writings, "  Mr.  Hackel  says. '  (Cooper.  Arnie,  'The  Gentle  Padre The  Wall  Street  Journal,  9  Sept  2013) 
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Statue  of  the  Franciscan  monk,  Junfpero  Serra  (1713-1784),  founder  of  the  first  nine  Californian  Missions,  at  the 
Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano,  the  oldest  building  in  California  still  in  use  and  the  place  where  the  first  Californian  wine 
was  produced.  Fie  was  inspired  by  the  example  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  and  carried  two  books  with  him  -  The 
Bible  and  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda's  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'. 
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A  cloister  at  Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano.  California  -  taken  by  Jamie  Milne  on  31  Mar  2004. 
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Courtyard  at  Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano.  California  -  taken  by  Jamie  Milne  on  31  Mar  2004. 
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Moorish  fountain  at  Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano.  California. 
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A  statue  of  Junipero  Serra  in  the  National  Statuary  Hall  Collection  in  the  US  Capitol,  representing  the  state  of 
California. 
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Gregory  Orfalea,  in  his  ‘Journey  to  the  Sun:  Junipero  Serra's  Dream  and  the  Founding  of  California’  (Simon  & 

Schuster  Children's  Publishing,  2014,  p.  224-228),  writes  (the  dialogue  is  clearly  imaginary  but  the  basic  facts  are  not  I 
assume  -  the  story  is  also  recounted  in  Jeanne  Farr  McDonnell's  Juana  Briones  of  Nineteenth-century  California', 
University  of  Arizona  Press,  2008,  p.  30  but  evidently  originated  in  Francisco  Palou's  'Life  of  Junipero  Serra): 

'On  July  8,  1771,  even  before  he  finalized  the  move  to  Carmel,  Serra  departed  Monterey  with  a  pack  train  of  mules, 
six  leatherjacket  soldiers,  three  sailors,  and  a  handful  of  Baja  Indians  to  find  the  Valle  de  Los  Robles  that  so  enamored 
Crespi.  Traveling  south  with  him  were  two  priests  from  among  the  new  arrivals  -  Buenaventura  Sitjar  and  Miguel 
Pieras,  both  Mallorcans  in  their  early  thirties.  Both  priests  would  go  on  to  the  longest  stretches  of  service  at  one 
mission  (San  Antonio)  in  early  California  history,  Pieras  for  twenty-three  years,  Sitjar  for  thirty-six.  For  a  turnaround 
mission  and  new  model,  going  inland  to  warm  country,  Serra  picked  right. 

Although  he  complained  to  the  viceroy  that  he  was  basically  down  to  one  bell  to  spare,  that  bell  may  have  been  the 
brass  one  he  got  in  exchange  for  a  cracked  bronze  version  given  the  San  Antonio’s  captain.  It  certainly  was  lighter, 
easier  to  hoist,  and  with  a  sharp  ring  to  it.  On  July  13,  Serra  stopped  the  party  near  a  rushing  Mission  Creek,  sixty -five 
miles  up  the  Carmel  River,  under  shade  of  oaks  in  a  glow  of  rye  grass.  He  took  the  brass  bell  out  from  its  burlap  mule 
sack,  probably  patted  the  animal's  rump,  checked  the  clapper  to  see  if  it  was  loose,  threaded  the  rope  through  the  bell 
head,  and  swooped  it  over  oak  limbs.  Soon  he  pulled  in  the  heat. 

"Come,  come,  you  gentiles,  come  to  the  Holy  Church!"  Serra  sang  out,  the  brass  bell  clanging  in  the  empty  woods. 

"Come,  oh  come,  receive  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ!"  If  Serra  smiled,  Sitjar  had  to  laugh.  His  companion's  already  ruddy 
face  was  burned  from  five  days  in  the  wilderness.  He  looked  around:  nothing  but  a  hawk's  circling  shadow. 

"Why  exhaust  yourself?"  appealed  Pieras,  San  Antonio's  pastor-to-be.  "This  isn't  a  church.  There's  not  a  pagan 
anywhere  near  who  can  hear  it. "  To  him,  the  bell  sounded  like  a  ship  in  distress. 

Serra  kept  pulling,  his  tonsured  head  undoubtedly  gleaming  with  sweat.  He  called  out,  Venis,  venis,  mes  gentiles. 
"What  a  waste  of  time. "  Pieras  turned  to  fetch  water  from  the  creek. 

"Father,  let  my  heart  overflow, "  Serra  chastised  him.  "Just  as  Maria  de  Agreda  would  want  -  let  this  bell  be  heard  all 
over  the  world.  Or  at  least  by  the  gentiles  who  live  in  these  mountains. "  He  flung  his  hand  out  to  the  Santa  Lucias,  that 
wall  before  the  Pacific. 

Maria  de  Agreda  at  her  writing  desk  was  carved  into  Palou's  Landa  mission  high  in  the  Sierra  Gorda  of  Mexico.  Her 
book  [The  Mystical  City  of  God]  was  Serra's  constant  companion  all  over  the  New  World.  Since  leaving  Loreto  in  Baja, 
this  was  Serra's  third  reference  to  the  bi locating  nun  he  believed  preceded  him  to  these  parts  a  century  earlier 
(according  to  her  own  testimony,  five  hundred  times  after  1620,  flying  with  St.  Michael,  St.  Francis,  and  assorted 
angels).  First,  conversion  on  sight  of  Franciscans,  as  Agreda  had  promised,  with  the  Cochimi  chief  at  Velicata;  then 
confiding  to  Galvez  that  Agreda  had  sent  a  monstrance  to  New  Mexico;  and  now  at  the  start  of  Mission  San  Antonio, 
invoking  Agreda  with  his  fervent  brass  bell.  Yet  Serra  knew  there  had  been  no  conversion  on  sight  in  San  Diego, 
where  his  one  baptism  had  grievously  flopped,  or  in  Monterey,  where  all  the  ministrations  of  cannon,  incense,  and 
Latin  hymns  brought  no  one  out  of  the  woods.  It's  hard  to  believe  what  Geiger  claims  -  that  as  late  as  1 773,  when  he 
visited  Mexico,  Serra  shared  with  the  new  viceroy,  Antonio  Maria  de  Bucareli  y  Ursua,  Maria  de  Agreda's  promise  of 
conversion  on  sight,  unless  Serra  were  bringing  it  up  ironically. 

Nevertheless,  that  brass  day  in  the  valley  over  the  mountains  from  Big  Sur  brought  a  surprise:  "a  single  Indian  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell  or  the  strangeness  of  the  people  gathered  there. "  Serra,  overjoyed, 
gestured  to  him  to  come  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  oaks.  Whatever  this  intrepid  soul  received,  Serra  proclaimed  at 
his  inaugural  sermon  for  San  Antonio  the  next  day,  after  a  cross  was  hoisted,  that  "this  mission  will  come  to  be  a 
settlement  of  many  Christians  because  we  behold  here  what  has  not  been  seen  at  any  mission  so  far  founded. "  It  was 
a  newcomer's  soul,  a  curious  soul  he  wanted  to  enflame  for  Christ,  just  as  he  was  enf lamed  that  radiating  summer 
day,  the  ground  blond  in  the  sun. 

Though  Serra  only  tarried  at  the  new  San  Antonio  mission  for  two  weeks,  overseeing  the  construction  of  a  crude 
chapel  and  living  quarters  for  Sit  jar  and  Pieras,  he  was  rejuvenated,  greeting  the  stream  of  Salinan  Indians  who 
seemed  to  have  no  fear  and  couldn't  give  the  Spaniards  enough  seeds  and  acorns.  He  was  no  longer  in  Monterey,  its 
dead  stop  of  hunger  and  outlaw  soldiery.  At  High  Mass  "He  gave  full  vent  to  his  pent-up  emotions.  ” 

In  two  years  there  were  158  newly  baptized  Christians  (some  of  whom  Serra  christened  himself),  many  living  in  huts 
around  Mission  San  Antonio.  He  was  concerned  about  infant  mortality,  "a  number  of  babies  they  have  sent  on  their 
way  to  God, "  but  he  also  told  the  viceroy,  "You  could  not  wish  for  anything  more  touching  than  the  love  that  these 
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gentiles  have  “for  the  good  Fathers.  Throughout  the  whole  day,  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  leave  them. "  In 
Serra's  lifetime,  San  Antonio  would  have  the  largest  mission  population,  establishing,  through  miles  of  filtering  through 
sand  and  charcoal,  the  first  irrigation  system  in  California.  And  its  grapevines  would  last  longer  than  any,  the  oldest 
gnarled  trunk  in  the  central  coast  still  giving  wine  (albeit  so  bitter  deer  won't  eat  its  fruit. 

Certainly  the  most  unusual  of  the  neophytes  was  a  hundred-year  old  shrunken,  woman  who  walked  slowly  out  gj  the 

forest ,  asking,  even  demanding ,  baptism .  To  the  astonishment  of_  Father  Pieras,  when  asked  her  name .  she  toid_  hjnr 

'Agueda. "  The  old  woman  smiled.  When  he  asked  her  to  repeat  it ,  she  dick  'Agueda. "  With  her  lisping  version  of 

Agreda ,  the  old  Salman  woman  told  a  story  that  reverberated  back  three  hundred,  years. 


Agueda  had  heard  about  the  San  Antonio  mission  and,  remembering  childhood  stories  of  men  in  such  robes,  she  had 
come  forward  for  eternal  life.  The  two  priests  were  dumbstruck.  If  Agueda  were  telling  the  truth,  her  kin's  "priest"  would 
have  to  have  arrived  in  California  by  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1542,  Kumeyaay  had  told  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  at 
San  Diego  "they  were  afraid  because  Spaniards  were  killing  many  Indians  in  the  region. "  Was  this  Francisco  Vasquez 
de  Coronado  on  his  elusive  hunt  for  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola?  But  Coronado  was  close  to  one  thousand  miles 
southeast  of  the  Valle  de  los  Robles,  in  Arizona,  with  no  record  of  leaving  priests  behind.  Manila  galleons  piloted  by 
Pedro  de  Unamuno  and  Sebastian  Cermeno  barely  touched  the  California  coast  in  1587  and  1594,  respectively,  the 
former  logging  a  few  foggy  days  in  Mono  Bay  and  the  latter's  ship  destroyed  by  storms  at  Drake's  Bay.  Cermeno  met 
the  Miwok  briefly  before  limping  south  in  a  dinghy. 

What  really  floored  Pieras  was  Agueda' s  next  assertion  that  the  missionary  of  her  ancestor  "did  not  walk  through  the 

land,  but  flew, "  That  must  have  raised  Pieras's  red  eyebrows.  When  Palou  heard  the  story  in  1 773  while  passing 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Oaks,  he  checked  it  out  with  other  Indians,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  common  lore 
of  the  Salinans.  Of  course  a  flying  man  is  not  a  flying  woman.  But  how  did  Agueda  get  a  name  so  close  to  that  of  the 
Blue  Nun  of  the  Southwest?  Then  Palou  remembered  Maria  de  Agreda,  in  her  1631  letter  to  Franciscans  grilling  her 
about  her  astounding  claims  of  bilocation,  says  that  two  non-Spanish  Franciscan  priests  were  sent  directly  to  the 
Southwest  by  St.  Francis,  and  then  suffered  martyrdom.  Again,  this  is  too  early  for  Father  Kino  (an  Italian),  but  could 
there  have  been  others  who  strayed  off  course? 

There  were  other  Indians  in  California  who  had  similar  stories  of  a  flying  Blue  Nun,  among  them,  the  Santa  Cruz 
mission  Indians  (probably  Costanoan)  just  north  of  Carmel.  And  the  legend  lingered  and  even  expanded  to  include  in 
one  nineteenth-century  report,  a  "padre  of  the  mamas"  (with  big  breasts)  who  foretold  white  men  coming. 

Whether  this  was  man,  woman,  hermaphrodite,  or  flying  squirrel,  the  point  is  that  Serra's  fixation  with  Maria  de  Agreda 
was  not  idiosyncratic  among  Franciscans,  the  viceroy,  or  even  the  king  of  Spain  deep  into  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
helped  convince  them  that  their  movement  into  California  was  divinely  ordained,  especially  in  moments  when  the  real- 
politik  of  what  they  were  doing  pulled  inside  them  like  an  iron  chain. 

If,  however,  some  anonymous  priest  had  wandered  long  before  Serra  into  the  Valley  of  the  Oaks,  he  may  have  left  a 
telling  mark.  One  day  early  in  Mission  San  Antonio's  life,  Father  Sitjar  was  led  by  Salinan  scouts  on  a  hard  hike  into 
the  Santa  Lucias.  At  about  three  thousand  feet,  they  pointed  to  a  cave  filled  with  prehistoric  petroglyphs,  La  Cueva 
Pintada.  *  On  entering,  Sitjar  marveled  at  the  crude  drawings  of  what  looked  like  a  necklace  of  suns,  spiky  hands,  little 
stick-figured  humans,  huge  centipedes  or  waterbugs.  But  one  image  was  unmistakable  and  startling:  a  prayer  pole  or 
a  Christian  cross*,  perhaps  even  -  because  of  a  small  cross-beam  above  the  large  one  -  a  papal  version.  How  is  this 
explained?  Sitjar  certainly  didn't  carve  it,  and  it  is  decidedly  more  carefully  geometrical  and  even  older  than  the  glyphs, 
some  of  which  are  painted  over  it. 

The  Salinans  explained  that  this  was  a  site  of  their  native  religions'  rites,  and  to  prove  their  devotion  to  Christianity 
they  would  destroy  it  in  front  of  the  father.  "No,  no, "  he  said,  preferring  to  preserve  not  just  their  culture,  but  this 
strange,  perhaps  even  miraculous  symbol  of  his,  a  symbol,  he  insisted  on  pointing  out,  that  was  now  theirs. ' 

*This  cross  is  described  in  Frances  Norris  Rand  Smith's  book,  'The  Mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Padua  (California)', 
Oxford  University  Press,  1932,  p.  92,  which  says:  'As  is  shown,  the  proportions  are  exceedingly  crude,  too  crude  to 
have  been  the  work  of  any  of  the  padres.  The  cross  can  be  attributed  to  the  natives  only.  It  was  another  decoration  for 
their  cave  and  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Indians  to  have  a  religious  significance. '  The  location  of  the  cave  is 
described  (p.  89)  as  being  five  miles  above  San  Antonio  de  Padua  at  the  head  of  Pine  Canyon.  So  we  have  three 
things  that  point  to  the  presence  of  Maria  de  Agreda  -  (1)  The  use  of  the  name  'Agueda',  (2)  the  report  of  flying 
missionaries  and  (3)  Christian  crosses  evidently  being  used  for  religious  purposes.  Either  this  is  an  extraordinary 
coincidence  -  or  it  isn't. 
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Mission  San  Antonio  de  Padua 


The  Valley  of  the  Oaks  -  a  few  miles  north-west  of  the  mission.  Junipero  Serra  Peak  is  in  the  background. 
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The  Valley  of  the  Oaks  -  Did  she  wander  across  this  land? 


A  1924  map  of  Santa  Barbara  National  Forest.  The  area  shaded  yellow  shows  the  head  of  Pine  Canyon,  location  of 
La  Cueva  Pintada. 
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The  cross  in  La  Cueva  Pintada. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  -  other  traditions  (Caborca,  New  Mexico  and  The 
Alamo,  Texas) 


Other  traditions,  legends  and  folklore  tales  include  the  following: 

'Dee  Strickland  Johnson’s  'Arizona  Herstory',  a  collection  of  poetry  based  on  Arizona  folktales,  relates  a  detailed  dated 
folktale  in  which  the  Lady  in  Blue  protects  both  the  physical  presence  of  Catholic  Church  in  Arizona,  as  well  as  the 
Mexican  citizenry,  from  invading  American  forces.  ...  The  poem  and  its  footnotes  assert  that  an  160-men  strong 
American  filibuster  [privateer]  mission  led  by  Henry  Crabbe  to  Sonora  in  1857  fought  against  the  Mexican  forces  to 
assume  control  over  the  region.  Then,  the  Americans  attempted  to  cannon-blast  a  Catholic  church.  The  cannon  fuse 
was  lit  “half  a  dozen  times"  (Johnson  182),  and  each  time,  a  woman  wearing  blue  appeared,  extinguishing  the  flame 
and  preventing  the  church’s  destruction.  During  the  delay  caused  by  the  Lady  in  Blue’s  intervention,  Mexican 
reinforcements  arrived,  killing  all  the  American  troops  except  for  sharpshooter  Charlie  Evans  (who  claimed  to  have 
given  the  Mexicans  soldiers  a  cache  of  gold  the  soldiers  had  buried  prior  to  the  mission).  Strickland  cites  James 
Griffith’s  introduction  to  Margaret  Proctor  Redondo’s  “Valley  of  Iron”*  for  the  story;  it  is  one  of  few  originating  in 
Arizona. '  (Nogar,  Anna  Maria,  'La  Monja  Azul:  The  Political  and  Cultural  Ramifications  of  a  1 7th-century  Mystical 
Transatlantic  Journey',  University  of  Texas  Dissertation,  2008,  p.  236).  The  battle  referred  to  is  the  Battle  of  Caborca 
of  1857.  The  church  is  La  Punsima  Concepcion  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Caborca,  Sonora,  Mexico.  The  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  use  a  cannon  against  the  church  is  recorded  in  contemporary  accounts  and  one  can  apparently  still  see 
bullet  marks  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  In  1948  Caborca  was  renamed  'Heroica  Caborca'  in  memory  of  this  battle. 

*Margaret  Proctor  Redondo  and  James  S.  Griffith,  'Valley  of  Iron:  One  Family's  History  of  Madera  Canyon',  The 
Journal  of  Arizona  History,  Vol.  34,  No.  3  (Autumn,  1993),  pp.  233-274. 


La  Purfsima  Concepcion  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Caborca  (Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Our  Lady  of 
Caborca),  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Tradition  states  that  the  Lady  in  Blue  lives  in  an  enchanted  city  under  the  Alamo  (the  Alamo  Mission  in  San  Antonio. 
Texas,  site  of  the  famous  Battle  of  the  Alamo  of  1836.  probably  the  most  famous  battle  on  American  soil),  returning 
once  a  generation  to  bequeath  her  gift  of  clear-sightedness  on  a  native  Texan  woman  of  good  character,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  (Mexican  American)  community  (De  Zavala,  Adina,  'History  and  Legends  of  the  Alamo  and  Other 
Missions  In  and  Around  San  Antonio',  San  Antonio:  Privately  published  by  the  author,  1917,  p.  61*).  'Indeed,  in  De 
Zavala’s  hands,  the  Lady  in  Blue,  as  Hallenbeck  and  Williams  comment,  "is  not  a  legendary  character  for  she  still 
lives”. '  (Nogar,  Anna  Maria,  'La  Monja  Azul:  The  Political  and  Cultural  Ramifications  of  a  1 7th-century  Mystical 
Transatlantic  Journey',  University  of  Texas  Dissertation,  2008,  p.  250). 
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*  'Out  of  the  underground  passages  of  the  Alamo  she  comes  once  in  a  generation,  or  when  her  gift  has  lapsed,  this 
Mysterious  Woman  in  Blue.  Her  Gift  is  not  to  the  first  person  she  happens  to  meet  -  but  she  searches  until  she  finds  a 
worthy  recipient.  And,  strange  to  tell,  tradition  says,  she  always  selects  a  native  Texan,  of  the  same  type  of  woman, 
tall,  eyes  of  gray  changeable  with  her  moods,  dark,  fine  hair  not  black.  In  character  the  woman  is  superior,  pure  and 
good,  well-bred,  intelligent,  spiritual  and  patriotic.  She  may  be  young  or  old  or  middle-aged.  Stranger  yet,  the  woman 
to  whom  the  Gift  is  given  does  not  always  know  that  she  possesses  the  Gift  of  the  Woman  in  Blue,  though  she  is 
always  ready  to  use  her  talents  for  the  good  of  others.  What  is  the  Gift?  The  gift  of  seeing  to  the  heart  of  things!  She 
sees  with  the  clear-eyed  vision  of  a  Joan  of  Arc  all  that  may  vitally  affect,  for  good  or  ill,  the  people  of  her  city  and 
State  whom  she  ardently  loves  with  a  strange  devotion.  All  the  children  are  her  children  all  the  people  are  to  her 
friends,  and  brothers  and  sisters!  There  is  no  cant  and  no  pretense;  it  is  real.  She  is  here  now  the  Woman  with  the  Gift 
for  San  Antonio,  and  oh,  how  we  need  her!  She  will  help  you  and  she  will  help  me,  if  we  find  her  I  Who  is  she? 

Tradition  says  she  is  always  busy  on  the  side  of  right,  humanity,  truth,  justice  and  patriotism,  that  you  can  not  keep  her 
hidden  or  covered  try  as  you  might  not  in  the  whole  city  full  because  she  has  the  Gift.  She  is  a  Mascot  to  those  who 
help  on  her  work,  and  the  "Devil's  Own  Luck"  to  those  who  hinder.  Find  her  if  you  are  wise,  search  until  you  do.  Who 
is  she?  She  may  be  known  by  her  works,  perhaps,  though  the  finest  of  that  is  in  secret.  If  you  are  clear-eyed,  she  will 
be  made  manifest.  Or  another  clue  may  be  obtained  from  those  who  have  tried  to  frustrate  her  work.  They  know  who 
she  is  from  the  ill-luck  which  has  followed  them!  If  you  need  to  see  straight,  and  deep,  find  her.  Do  you  need  counsel 
and  guidance?  Trust  to  her.  Tradition  further  says  that  she  is  always  ready  to  help  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  artist,  the 
artisan,  the  writer,  the  children,  the  whole  people  of  her  beloved  Texas  land.  She  has  the  Gift  and  therefore  cannot 
choose  but  use  it  for  San  Antonio.  Do  you  know  her?  If  you  do  not  profit  by  the  Gift  the  fault  is  yours,  not  that  of  the 
Mysterious  Woman  in  Blue,  nor  of  the  Woman  who  holds  the  precious  Gift  as  Almoner  for  San  Antonio. ' 


The  Alamo',  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  the  most  popular  tourist  site  in  Texas  and  is  visited  by  4  million  people  a  year.  It  is 
the  home  of  the  Lady  in  Blue  according  to  legend. 

'The  sacred  taper's  lights  are  gone, 

Gray  moss  has  clad  the  altar  stone, 

The  holy  image  is  overthrown, 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll. 

The  long  ribbed  aisles  are  burst  and  shrunk, 

The  holy  shrine  to  ruin  sunk, 

Departed  is  the  pious  monk, 

God's  blessing  on  his  soul!' 

Adina  De  Zavala,  'History  and  Legends  of  The  Alamo  and  Other  Missions  in  and  around  San  Antonio',  San  Antonio, 
1917,  p.  16. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  today 


To  illustrate  how  people  feel  about  Sor  Marfa  today,  here  are  some  comments  made  on  a  blog  in  2012: 

7  am  from  this  area  in  New  Mexico  where  she  appeared  and  the  local  natives  still  have  an  annual  procession  to  the 
place  where  she  originally  appeared.  She  is  known  as  the  Blue  Lady  of  the  Manzanos  and  her  spot  is  marked  by  a 
shrine  beneath  a  tall  pine  tree  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill....  The  people  here  are  very  devout  Catholics  and  they  provided 
shelter  and  aid  for  some  of  the  Navajos  (their  former  enemies),  who  were  escaping  from  Bosque  Redondo,  their 
concentration  camp  on  the  Pecos  River,  in  the  1860s...  In  New  Mexico  we  are  proud  to  have  been  the  first  people  to 
recognize  and  honor  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  and  her  loyal  messenger  Ven.  Maria  de  Agreda]'  (Qso  Pious  -  Mar  14, 
2012) 

7  live  in  Torreon,  NM  [New  Mexico]  a  few  miles  from  the  shrine  to  the  Blue  Lady.  Every  year  we  process  to  the  spot 
and  offer  a  rosary  and  kneel  there  at  the  exact  spot  where  she  appeared...  The  memory  of  the  Blue  Lady  is  stjlj  strong 
and  every  year  the  whole  village  of  Torreon  and  most  of  Manzano  walk  in  procession,  singing  hymns  of  gratitude. . . 
Blessed  Maria  de  Agreda  was  from  the  Immaculate  Conception  convent  and  she  wore  a  blue  Franciscan  habit.  To  this 
day  the  older  Indian  pueblos  and  Spanish/Mexican  residents  still  paint  at  least  one  of  their  windows  or  doors  a  blue 
color. '  (Jacobo  Chavez  -  Mar  1 5,  201 2) 

'I’ve  been  to  Albuquerque  three  times  and  have  celebrated  Masses  there.  The  renowned  pastor  of  St  Thomas 
Aguinas  Church  in  Rio  Rancho,  Msgr.  Raun,  when  I  asked  him  about  the  credibility  of  this  phenomenon,  told  me  that 
the  priests  of  the  Archdiocese  believe  it  is  true,  particularly  because  Ven.  Maria  of  Agreda’ s  spiritual  director  in  Spain 
had  testified  to  the  facts  of  Agreda’s  numerous  bilocations  to  the  New  Mexico  area.'  (Truth  Lover,  Mar  16,  2012) 

See  also  the  article  by  Marilyn  Fedewa  'Jumano  Native  Americans  stjlj  revere  Lady,  in  Blue '  ( 'Tradicion',  Winter  2008, 
dp.  18-20). 


A  mural  portrait  of  Sor  Marfa  at  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Thrift  Store,  Mountainair,  New  Mexico. 
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A  mural  portrait  of  Sor  Maria  by  Mountainair  Arts  at  the  Abo  Trading  Post,  Mountainair,  New  Mexico. 

Modern  folklore  tales  include  William  Jones  Wallrich's  children's  book:  'The  Strange  Little  Man  in  the  Chili-Red  Pants' 
(FortGarland,  Cottonwood,  1 949).  'About  her  feet  flowers  of  blue  sprang  up. '  ('The  Blue  Lady',  p.  8).  'Everyone  knew 
that  she  lived  in  a  beautiful  castle  deep  in  the  earth  and  that  at  times  she  came  up  to  the  surface  to  visit  the  earth 
people.  And  when  she  did  so,  she  would  grant  wishes. '  ( 'The  Blue  Lady',  p.  7) . 


Texas  Bluebonnets  -  'About  her  feet  flowers  of  blue  sprang  up. '  (William  Jones  Wallrich,  'The  Strange  Little  Man  in  the 
Chili-Red  Pants',  FortGarland,  Cottonwood,  1949,  'The  Blue  Lady',  p.  8). 
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'Lady  Blue'  bashes  the  Devil.  Part  of  a  one-hour  puppet  play  'Lady  Blue's  Dreams'  by  Puppet’s  Revenge  of  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico. 

Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  500  or  more  bilocation  visits  to  New  Mexico,  Texas 
and  Arizona  -  Can  we  believe  it? 

Well,  those  are  the  stories,  traditions  and  legends  about  'The  Lady  in  Blue'.  What  should  we  make  of  them? 

In  order  to  assess  the  credibility  of  the  accounts  of  Sor  Marfa's  bilocations  to  the  Jumanos  it  is  essential  to  understand 
the  sequence  of  events.  Sor  Marfa  apparently  began  to  bilocate  in  1620,  when  she  was  18.  The  bilocations  continued 
until  1631  but  mainly  ceased  in  1623  when  she  prayed  for  an  end  to  such  experiences  after  she  became  aware  that 
her  fellow  nuns,  and  an  increasing  circle  of  other  people,  knew  about  her  religious  ecstasies,  and  that  not  only  was 
she  the  subject  of  widespread  gossip  but  also  that  people  had  been  secretly  watching  her  during  her  religious 
ecstasies.  In  1626  her  confessor,  Father  Sebastian  Marcilla,  to  whom  she  had  naturally  and  correctly  revealed  details 
of  her  bilocations,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  Don  Francisco  de  Manzo  y  Zuniga,  to  say  that  'It  is  very 
probable  that  in  the  course  of  the  discovery  of  New  Mexico  and  the  conversion  of  those  souls,  there  will  soon  be  found 
a  kingdom  . . .  more  than  four  hundred  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  west  and  north,  which  it  is  understood  is 
between  New  Mexico  and  la  Quivira. ...  It  will  be  of  assistance  to  obtain  information  concerning  three  other 
kingdoms,  one  called  Chillescas,  the  other  that  of  the  Jumanos,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Carbucos...  These  being 
discovered,  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  in  them...  there  is  any  knowledge  of  our  holy  faith,  and 
in  what  manner  our  Lord  has  manifested  it. '  In  1628  the  Archbishop  wrote  to  Father  Alonso  de  Benavides,  head 
(Custos)  of  the  missions  in  New  Mexico,  instructing  him  to  ask  amongst  the  natives  of  'Titlas'  or  'Ticlas'  (i.e.  what 
became  Texas)  to  see  if  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Faith  and,  if  so,  to  ask  how  they  acquired  that  knowledge. 

This  letter  apparently  reached  Father  Alonso  de  Benavides  at  Isleta,  New  Mexico,  on  3  June  1629  and,  apparently,  on 
22  July  1629  a  party  of  50  Jumano  Indians  arrived  at  Isleta  from  the  east  asking  for  baptism  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
mission  in  their  tribal  homeland.  The  Jumanos  had  travelled  to  Isleta  to  make  the  same  request  every  year  for  the 
preceding  six  years  (since  1623)  but  the  mission  at  Isleta  was  unable  to  spare  any  missionaries  to  meet  their  request. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  Jumanos  arrived  earlier  than  22  July  and  that  this  gave  them  time  to  hear  stories  about  a 
nun  preaching  to  the  Indians  but,  as  you  will  see  below,  it  actually  makes  no  difference  whether  they  arrived  before  or 
after  the  Archbishop's  letter  reached  Isleta.  In  1630  de  Benavides  returned  to  Spain  and  wrote  his  famous  'Memorial' 
recounting  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jumanos  but  without  mentioning  Sor  Marfa.  In  1631  he  met  Sor  Marfa  in 
Agreda  and  questioned  her  under  oath  with  the  permission  of  her  superiors  and  in  the  presence  of  her  confessors;  he 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  missionaries  in  New  Mexico  enclosing  a  letter  from  Sor  Marfa.  In  1634  he  wrote  a  revised 
and  expanded  version  of  his  'Memorial'  of  1630;  this  identified  Sor  Marfa  as  the  'Lady  in  Blue'. 
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The  critical  point  to  note  is  that  Sor  Maria  described  her  visits  to  the  Jumanos  to  her  confessor  in 
Spain  and  it  was  the  Jumanos  who  travelled  year  after  year  (from  1623  to  1629)  to  the  missionaries 
at  Isleta,  New  Mexico,  requesting  baptism  and  instruction  in  the  Catholic  faith. 


The  letter  from  Spain. 


Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Isleta,  New  Mexico. 
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Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Isleta,  New  Mexico  (interior  2012). 

Detractors  of  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  story  have  put  forward  three  accusations,  as  follows: 

1 .  That  the  Jumanos  lied. 

2.  That  Father  Alonso  de  Benavides  lied. 

3.  That  Sor  Marfa  lied. 

The  issue  with  detractors  is  that  they  are  generally  atheists  who  are  looking  to  justify  their  atheism  and  so  refuse  to 
admit  evidence  that  might  disprove  their  atheism;  so  what  they  do  not  generally  do  is  examine  the  evidence  with  an 
open  mind.  So  they  never  say  'Could  this  be  a  miracle?  Let's  look  at  the  evidence.',  they  say,  in  effect,  'I  do  not  believe 
this  could  be  a  miracle  therefore  there  must  be  some  other  explanation.  I  will  look  for  that  explanation  and  even  if 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  supporting  that  explanation  I  will  adopt  it  if  it  could  possibly  explain  what  happened,  even  if 
the  connection  is  tenuous  or,  in  fact,  non-existent  beyond  remote  plausibility.'  Atheists  are  terrified  of  miracles 
because  it  only  takes  one  proven  miracle  to  blow  them  out  of  the  water  (so  to  speak).  Since  the  vast  majority  of 
miracles  involve  curing  the  sick  it  is  easy  to  dismiss  them  with  the  words  'spontaneous  remission'.  Most  other  miracles 
are  so  old  and  so  poorly  documented  that  they  can  be  ignored  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  (they  are  unprovable)  - 
but  a  non-medical  miracle  that  is  well-documented  (and,  even  worse,  recent)  is  another  thing  altogether.  Still,  from  an 
atheist's  point  of  view,  such  miracles  must  either  be  ignored  (the  usual  choice  -  'It  would  be  an  insult  to  my  intelligence 
to  even  discuss  such  a  thing!')  or  undermined  in  some  way. 

One  thing  you  need  to  watch  out  for  when  considering  the  arguments  of  detractors  is  the  way  in  which  hypotheses 
(suggestions)  are  magically  transformed  into  arguments  which  are  then  magically  transformed  into  conclusions.  A 
suggestion  is  an  idea  that  something  could  have  happened  for  the  suggested  reason  but  without  supporting  evidence 
(it  is  merely  possible  or  even  plausible);  an  argument  is  an  assertion  that  the  thing  happened  for  a  specified  reason 
because  there  is  supporting  evidence  to  that  effect;  a  conclusion  is  a  decision  that  the  thing  did  happen  for  specified 
reasons  after  weighing  all  the  evidence,  including  the  evidence  supporting  alternative  arguments.  The  missing  links  in 
the  detractors'  'arguments'  are  (1)  the  evidence  that  is  needed  to  transform  a  suggestion  into  an  argument  and  (2)  the 
reasoning  required  to  transform  an  argument  into  a  conclusion  -  and,  clearly,  you  cannot  have  reasoning  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  (unless  the  reasoning  is  based  on  a  self-evident  truth  or  a  reasonable  assumption),  so  the 
absence  of  evidence  is  fatal  to  the  whole  process.  The  aim  of  this  tactic  is  to  sow  doubt  -  and  from  doubt  comes 
disbelief.  How  do  you  deal  with  this?  Look  at  the  actual  evidence  and  use  your  common  sense.  Do  the  same  to  my 
arguments  of  course. 

Let's  examine  each  of  these  accusations  in  turn. 

Did  the  Jumanos  lie? 

When  the  Jumanos  told  the  missionaries  at  Isleta  about  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  in  1 629  they  were  either  shown  or  saw  on  a 
wall  of  the  mission  a  picture  of  a  famous  Spanish  nun  called  Maria  Luisa  Ruiz  de  Colmenares  de  Solis  (1 565-1 636)  of 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara  de  Carrion  (at  Carrion  de  los  Condes,  Spain),  known  as  Luisa  de  Carrion,  who,  like  Sor 
Maria,  was  a  nun  of  the  Conceptionist  Order.  The  Jumanos  said  that  the  lady  who  preached  to  them  wore  the  same 
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clothes  (that  is,  the  dress  of  the  Conceptionist  Order)  but  that  she  was  young  and  beautiful,  not  old  and  rather  plain 
like  the  nun  in  the  picture  (Sor  Luisa  de  Carrion  was  58  or  thereabouts  in  1623  whereas  Sor  Maria  was  21 ,  though  the 
picture  would  have  been  done  some  time  before  of  course).  Nobody  disputes  this  part  of  the  story  but  detractors 
argue  that  the  Jumanos  wanted  the  Spanish  to  establish  a  presence  in  their  homeland  to  protect  them  from  other 
tribes  (notably  the  Apache),  that  they  heard  that  the  missionaries  were  looking  for  information  about  a  nun  who 
preached  to  the  Indians  and  that  they  invented  a  story  about  such  a  nun  accordingly. 


Luisa  de  Carrion  (1565-1636).  This  picture  is  probably  similar  to  the  picture  that  the  missionaries  had  at  Isleta. 

But  the  Jumanos  had  been  requesting  a  mission  for  six  years,  since  1623  when  Sor  Marfa  apparently  told  them  that 
she  would  no  longer  be  able  to  visit  them  and  instructed  them  to  seek  baptism  from  the  missionaries  at  Isleta.  Even  if 
the  Jumanos  heard  reports  of  a  nun  preaching  to  the  Indians  in  1629.  they  cannot  possibly  have  heard  any  such 
reports  before  then  because  such  reports  did  not  reach  New  Mexico  until  1629,  as  stated*.  But  perhaps  they  still  made 
the  request  in  those  earlier  years  in  order  to  obtain  Spanish  protection  and  merely  added  the  story  about  the  'Lady  in 
Blue'  when  they  heard  about  her  in  1629? 

‘According  to  the  timeline  prepared  by  Marilyn  Fedewa  ( 'Maria  ofAgreda  -  Mystical  Lady,  in  Blue',  p.  277  -  see  above) 
the  Jumanos  started  to  report  encounters  with  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  in  1 626.  This  was  two  years  before  reports  of  a  woman 
preaching  to  the  Indians  reached  Mexico  from  Spain  and  three  years  before  they  reached  New  Mexico,  so  such 
reports  by  the  Jumanos,  if  they  were  made  in  1 626,  cannot  have  resulted  from  the  Jumanos  hearing  tales  of  a  woman 
preaching  to  the  Indians. 

There  is  a  problem  with  this  idea  as  well.  While  the  missionaries  at  Isleta  knew  that  the  nun  concerned  was  a  certain 
Sor  Marfa  de  Agreda,  according  to  de  Benavides  second  'Report'  of  1 634,  they  did  not  know  that  Sor  Marfa  was 
young  and  beautiful  (there  is  no  description  of  her  appearance  that  I  have  found  prior  to  de  Benavides'  letter  to  the 
missionaries  of  New  Mexico  in  1631 ,  which,  of  course,  would  have  been  superfluous  if  they  already  knew  what  she 
looked  like).  In  fact,  Sor  Marfa  is  not  mentioned  in  de  Benavides  report  of  1630  (the  original  version  of  his  revised  and 
expanded  1634  report)  at  all,  which  implies  (at  the  very  least)  that  he  did  not  positively  link  her  to  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  at 
that  time.  In  fact,  according  to  Fedewa  (p.  58),  de  Benavides  though  that  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  might  be  Luisa  de  Carrion, 
and  that  she  appeared  not  only  to  have  the  power  to  bilocate  but  also  had  the  power  to  make  herself  look  young  and 
beautiful. 


In  other  words,  the  Jumanos  cannot  have  heard  a  story  about  a  young  and  beautiful  nun  preaching  to  the  Indians 
because  the  missionaries  themselves  did  not  know  that  she  was  young  and  beautiful,  even  if  they  had  heard  of  Sor 
Marfa  at  that  stage  -  and  vet  that  is  the  story  the  Jumanos  told.  Similarly,  neither  de  Benavides  nor  the 
missionaries  can  have  prompted  the  Jumanos  to  tell  a  story  about  a  young  and  beautiful  nun  for  the  same  reason. 
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What  are  the  odds  that  the  Jumanos  would  correctly  guess  such  critical  details  about  the  very  woman  whose 
experiences  had  prompted  the  letter  of  1626  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico  in  the  first  place? 

More  importantly,  if  the  Jumanos  invented  the  story  why  would  they  include  critical  details  like  that  which  might  easily 
have  turned  out  to  be  wrong,  if  the  original  story  was  not  about  a  young  and  beautiful  nun?  (Jumano  A:  'Let's  tell  the 
Spaniards  that  this  woman  they  are  talking  about  has  preached  to  us;  we'll  say  that  she  was  young  and  beautiful.' 
Jumano  B:  'Let's  not,  she  could  be  old  and  ugly.')  Surely,  they  would  have  kept  their  story  as  vague  as  possible  and 
not  have  invented  critical  details  which  might  be  used  to  expose  their  lie?  After  all,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
be  vague  about  such  things  ('We  didn't  see  her  face  clearly.').  And  if  de  Benavides  prompted  the  Jumanos  to  tell  such 
a  story,  why  would  he  invent  such  a  critical  detail  which  he  also  must  have  known  might  be  wrong?  This  would  amount 
to  'putting  his  own  head  on  the  block'.  And  if  de  Benavides  prompted  the  Jumanos  to  tell  a  story  about  a  nun  (but  not  a 
young  and  beautiful  nun),  why  would  they  have  added  such  important  details  if  they  wanted  the  lie  to  succeed? 

Surely,  they  would  have  done  what  they  were  told?  It  just  doesn't  add  up.  In  short,  if  the  Jumanos  were  lying  they 
would  not  have  invented  such  important  details  which  they  must  have  known  might  be  wrong  (because  they  had  no 
information  about  the  age  or  looks  of  the  nun  involved)  and  which  they  therefore  knew  might  be  used  to  expose  their 
lie.  In  other  words,  the  Jumanos  did  not  invent  the  story  of  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  because  they  included  critical  details  which 
they  cannot  have  obtained  from  the  missionaries,  which  they  cannot  have  known  the  truth  of  (unless  the  details  were 
based  on  fact)  and  which  would  have  exposed  them  as  liars  had  the  story  turned  out  not  to  be  about  a  young  and 
beautiful  nun. 

A  similar  argument  can  be  made  about  Sor  Marfa's  blue  cloak.  To  the  Spaniards  (missionaries  and  others)  her  blue 
cloak  would  not  have  been  a  noteworthy  feature.  They  would  simply  have  referred  to  her  as  'a  nun  of  the 
Conceptionist  Order'  or  a  'Poor  Clare'  and  to  do  otherwise  would  be  like  an  American  saying  'the  red,  white  and  blue 
American  flag'  to  another  American.  There's  a  reason  why  you  never  hear  anyone  say  such  a  thing  -  because  it  would 
be  superfluous  ('The  red,  white  and  blue  American  flag?  As  opposed  to  the  green  and  yellow  one,  you  mean?').  The 
colour  of  her  cloak  would  certainly  not  have  been  mentioned  in  any  of  the  correspondence  or  even  discussed  amongst 
the  missionaries  themselves.  Similarly,  the  Spanish  would  never  have  referred  to  a  Franciscan  monk  as  'a  monk 
wearing  a  brown  habit';  they  would  simply  have  said  'a  Franciscan  monk',  because  everyone  knew  that  the 
Franciscans  wore  brown  habits  and  the  colour  of  their  habits  was  an  obvious  fact  that  was  also  generally  irrelevant. 

But  to  the  Jumanos,  of  course,  her  blue  cloak  would  have  been  the  most  noticeable  thing  about  her.  So  we  have  a 
feature  of  her  appearance  which,  logically,  the  Spaniards  would  never  have  mentioned  amongst  themselves  but  which 
would  have  been  key  to  the  Jumanos.  So  if  the  Spaniards  never  mentioned  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  where  did  the  Jumanos 
get  the  idea  from?  Did  they  see  a  picture  or  statuette  of  the  Virgin  Mary  wearing  blue  in  the  mission  perhaps,  which  is 
another  suggestion  of  detractors?  Possibly,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  the  only  'Madonna'  known  to  be  in  New 
Mexico  at  that  time,  'La  Conquistadora'  (see  below),  was  painted  red  and  gold,  not  blue  (Jaima  Chevalier,  'La 
Conquistadora',  Sunstone  Press,  Santa  Fe,  p.  74)  -  but  why  let  awkward  facts  get  in  the  way? 

But  this  would  mean  that  the  Jumanos  concocted  a  story  about  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  by  conflating  (merging)  a  picture  of 
Luisa  de  Carrion  (old  and  plain)  and  a  picture  or  statuette  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (young  and  beautiful),  not  knowing  who 
these  people  were,  whether  they  were  alive  or  dead  or  their  names  or  their  significance  to  the  Spaniards?  For  all  they 
knew  Luisa  de  Carrion  might  have  been  the  Queen  of  Spain  -  or  Sheba  -  or  de  Benavides'  mother-in-law  (Jumanos 
(pointing  to  picture):  'We  saw  a  woman  dressed  like  that.'  Missionary:  'But  that's  the  Queen  of  Spain.'  Jumanos: 

'Maybe  it  was  her  sister.'  Missionary:  'She  hasn't  got  a  sister.'  Jumanos:  'How  about  her  aunt?'  etc.  etc.).  If  they 
concocted  a  lie  on  this  basis  then  they  were  certainly  brave  and  imaginative  liars  -  and  they  just  happened  to  tell  a 
story  of  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  in  blue  wearing  the  dress  of  the  Conceptionist  order  when  the  person  the 
missionaries  were  looking  for  was  (as  it  later  turned  out  -  but  they  didn't  know  it  at  the  time)  a  young  and  beautiful  lady 
in  blue  wearing  the  dress  of  the  Conceptionist  Order  but  without  knowing  that  the  person  who  gave  rise  to  the  story 
was  (1)  young  or  (2)  beautiful  or  (3)  wore  blue  or  (4)  was  a  member  of  the  Conceptionist  Order.  Amazing.  In  fact,  not 
just  amazing  but  absolutely  incredible. 

Furthermore,  T.  D.  Kendrick  states,  in  his  'Mary  of  Agreda:  The  Life  and  Legend  of  a  Spanish  Nun'  (Routledge  & 

Kegan  Paul,  London,  1967,  p.  32)  states:  'All  the  Jumanos,  even  when  interrogated  separately,  told  the  same  story 
[about  being  visited  by  a  young  and  beautiful  'Lady  in  Blue'].' 

Furthermore,  the  Jumanos  didn't  speak  Spanish,  so  the  idea  of  them  overhearing  anything  becomes  even  more 
problematical. 

Furthermore,  when  the  missionaries  returned  with  the  Jumanos  to  their  homeland  from  Isleta  in  1 629  they  were  met 
by  crowds  of  Jumanos  carrying  crosses  garlanded  with  flowers,  who  told  them  (the  missionaries)  that  the  'Lady  in 
Blue'  had  helped  them  (the  Jumanos  in  the  tribal  homeland)  to  decorate  the  crosses  earlier  that  same  day  and  had 
sent  them  out  to  meet  the  missionaries.  But  how  can  the  Jumanos  in  the  tribal  homeland  possibly  have  known  about 
the  'Lady  in  Blue'  if  the  Jumanos  who  went  to  Isleta  only  learned  about  her  after  they  got  there?  Did  the  Jumanos 
returning  with  the  missionaries  secretly  send  someone  ahead  to  organize  a  'reception'  and  say  that  the  'Lady  in  Blue' 
was  responsible?  But  why  would  they  do  this  when  the  missionaries  were  already  on  their  way?  That  would  be  'gilding 
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the  lily'.  And  what  about  the  'ambassadors  from  other  neighbouring  nations,  the  Quiviras  and  the  Xapies,  also 
pleading  for  baptism,  because  the  same  nun  had  preached  to  them'  (de  Benavides,  1 634  report)?  Were  they  also 
persuaded  to  'come  in  on  the  act'?  And  if  this  part  of  the  story  was  simply  a  lie  invented  by  the  missionaries  who 
accompanied  the  Jumanos  then  those  missionaries  must  have  conspired  with  de  Benavides  to  propagate  this  lie  as 
part  of  a  greater  lie  about  a  'Lady  in  Blue'.  This  possibility  is  considered  below. 

The  key  point  about  the  Jumanos  is  that  they  provided  correct  details  (of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman 
dressed  in  blue  and  wearing  the  habit  of  the  Conceptionist  Order)  which  they  cannot  have  obtained  from  the 
Spaniards  because  the  Spaniards  either  did  not  know  those  details  themselves  (her  youth  and  beauty)  or,  if 
they  did,  would  not  have  mentioned  them  because  they  would  not  have  considered  them  noteworthy  (her 
clothes).  The  other  point  is  that  the  Jumanos  simply  didn't  need  to  invent  a  story  to  obtain  Spanish 
protection;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  display  a  desire  to  learn  about  Christianity.  The  missionaries'  sole 
objective  was  to  establish  missions  to  the  Indian  tribes;  they  did  not  need  to  be  persuaded  to  do  so  (as  long 
as  they  had  the  resources).  In  other  words,  if  they  could  set  up  a  mission  for  the  Jumanos  they  would,  if  they 
couldn't  they  wouldn't  -  regardless  of  any  miracles. 


In  fact,  in  his  1630  'Memorial',  de  Benavides  specifically  stated  that  they  had  already  agreed  to 
send  missionaries  back  with  the  Jumanos  before  they  asked  them  why  they  wanted  to  be  baptised 
('And  so  we  immediately  dispatched  the  said  Father  Salas,  with  another,  his  companion,  who  is 
the  Father  Fray  Diego  Lopez,  whom  the  self-named  Indians  went  with  as  guides.  And  before  they 
went,  we  asked  the  Indians  to  tell  us  the  reason  why  they  were  with  so  much  concern  petitioning 
for  baptism,  and  for  Religious  to  go  to  indoctrinate  them. '  -  Sierra,  Javier,  'The  Lady  in  Blue',  p. 
338-9,  quoting  a  translation  of  de  Benavides  'Memorial'  of  1630). 


So  we  have  a  question:  Why  did  the  Jumanos  describe  a  beautiful  young  woman  in  a  blue  cloak  wearing  the  dress  of 
the  Conceptionist  order?  Because  that  is  what  they  saw.  It's  common  sense. 
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Did  de  Benavides  lie? 


De  Benavides  baptizing  Indians. 

One  accusation  of  detractors  of  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  story  is  that  what  de  Benavides  described  in  his  reports  of  1630  and 
1634  (an  expanded  version  of  his  1630  report)  was  not  an  accurate  representation  of  the  facts;  in  other  words,  that  it 
was  a  lie,  whether  he  invented  the  story  himself,  prompted  the  Jumanos  to  tell  a  false  story  or  exaggerated  something 
he  was  told  (either  by  the  Indians  or  by  Sor  Marfa).  How  likely  is  this?  Consider  this.  In  1 629  de  Benavides,  a  senior 
cleric,  head  (Custos)  of  the  missions  in  New  Mexico  and  of  the  Inquisition  in  that  region,  invents  a  lie,  either  directly  or 
using  the  Jumanos;  a  story  about  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  preaching  to  the  Indians.  In  1630  he  returns  to  Spain  and  publishes 
that  lie  before  obtaining  the  'co-operation'  of  Sor  Marfa  in  the  lie  (which,  of  course,  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  lie).  Only  after  publishing  the  lie  does  he  meet  with  Sor  Marfa,  in  1631,  and  somehow  obtain  her 
agreement  to  participate  in  it  (detractors  say  that  he  must  have  over-awed  Sor  Marfa).  Detractors  would  presumably 
also  say  that  since  she  lied  to  her  own  confessor  about  her  bilocations  in  the  first  place  (they  having  been  an  invention 
from  the  start)  she  would  be  happy  to  perpetuate  the  lie.  Why  not?  The  more  the  merrier.  Having  invented  the  lie, 
published  it  and  obtained  Sor  Marfa's  agreement  to  participate  in  it,  he  then  writes  to  the  missionaries  in  New  Mexico 
(the  letter  still  exists)  telling  them  the  lie  about  the  'Lady  in  Blue'.  The  problem  is  that  the  missionaries  in  New  Mexico, 
or  some  of  them  at  least,  knew  the  truth,  or  at  least  enough  of  the  truth  to  know  that  it  was  a  lie  (if  it  was  a  lie).  It  would 
have  been  insane  to  have  published  a  lie  amongst  people  who  knew  the  truth;  no-one  would  do  that.  So,  if  de 
Benavides  was  lying  then  the  only  explanation  for  him  writing  to  the  missionaries  in  New  Mexico  is  that  they  were  in 
on  the  lie  as  well.  If  they  were  not  in  on  the  lie  then  it  would  only  have  taken  a  single  letter  ('What's  all  this  nonsense 
about  some  'Lady  in  Blue'?')  to  expose  the  whole  deception  and  both  de  Benavides  and  Sor  Marfa  would  have  been 
subject  to  the  most  severe  punishment  possible,  public  exposure,  ridicule  and  possible  excommunication;  in  short, 
utter  ruin. 

There  is  more.  Even  if  all  the  missionaries  in  New  Mexico  at  the  time  were  in  on  the  lie,  it  would  only  have  taken  one 
new  missionary  subsequently  sent  to  New  Mexico  to  ask  the  Jumanos  about  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  and  the  whole  lie  would 
have  been  (or  could  have  been)  exposed  at  that  stage.  If  de  Benavides  had  succeeded  in  using  the  lie  to  obtain  his 
own  appointment  as  Bishop  of  a  new  Bishopric  of  New  Mexico  (another  allegation  of  detractors),  his  career  would 
have  ended  very  abruptly  at  that  time.  No,  the  more  we  look  at  this  accusation  the  less  sense  it  makes  for  de 
Benavides  to  have  lied  about  the  Jumanos  and  the  'Lady  in  Blue';  the  risks  were  too  great,  the  number  of  people  who 
would  have  had  to  have  participated  in  the  lie  too  many.  Furthermore,  of  course,  the  Jumanos  were  merely  one  of 
many  Indian  tribes  and  their  conversion  (however  miraculous)  was  only  a  small  part,  in  numerical  terms,  of  the 
conversions  described  by  de  Benavides  in  his  report  (the  1 1 1  -page  document  described  over  60,000  Christianized 
natives  residing  in  90  pueblos,  divided  into  25  districts).  In  other  words,  it  simply  wasn't  worth  his  while  to  lie  about  the 
Jumanos  because  they  just  weren't  that  significant  in  the  grand  scheme  of  things  (everyone  believed  that  the 
missionaries  were  doing  God's  work  in  New  Mexico  without  having  to  have  a  miracle  to  prove  it)  and  the  risks  of  telling 
a  lie  about  them  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  possible  benefits.  Spain  was  already  committed  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians,  as  is  proved  by  the  sending  of  the  additional  missionaries  in  1629,  so  the  miraculous  conversion  of  an 
Indian  tribe  was  simply  not  needed  to  bolster  the  missionary  effort  in  that  area.  As  Hammond  and  Rey  comment,  with 
King  Felipe  Ill's  [1578-1621]  decision  to  retain  New  Mexico  for  purposes  of  conversion  and  evangelization,  the  course 
the  colony  would  take  was  "securely  set  for  the  next  three  hundred  years". '  (Nogar,  Anna  Maria,  'La  Monja  Azul:  The 
Political  and  Cultural  Ramifications  of  a  17th-century  Mystical  Transatlantic  Journey',  University  of  Texas  Dissertation, 
2008,  p.  56).  'Abandonment  of  the  area  was  not  conceivable.  This  was  because  of  Spain's  sense  of  Christian  mission 
that  came  out  of  their  own  peculiar  history.  It  is  beyond  our  purposes  to  go  into  that  history  in  this  article,  except  to  say 
the  Spanish  were  a  crusading  society,  and  they  had  acquired  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  for  all  peoples  to  receive 
the  Santa  Fe  (Holy  Faith). '  (Plocheck,  Robert,  'Franciscan  Missionaries  in  Texas  before  1690',  Texas  Almanac  2004- 
2005).  It  is  clear  therefore  that  de  Benavides  did  not  lie  either;  he  had  everything  to  lose  and  very  little  to  gain. 
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Furthermore,  de  Benavides  acquired  one  of  the  rosaries  which  Sor  Maria  gave  to  the  Indians,  which  he  wanted  to  be 
buried  with  him,  and  he  also  acquired  (from  another  nun  it  seems)  the  cloak  or  one  of  the  cloaks  that  Sor  Maria  wore 
during  her  bilocation  visits  to  the  American  South-West.  Whether  we  believe  that  Sor  Maria  actually  bilocated  to 
America,  de  Benavides  clearly  did.  These  actions  are  the  actions  of  a  man  who  believed  in  Sor  Maria's  bilocations,  not 
a  trickster  who  invented  a  story  about  a  'Lady  in  Blue'.  Whatever  we  believe,  it  is  absolutely  clear  what  de  Benavides 
believed. 

T.  D.  Kendrick  ('Mary  ofAgreda:  The  Life  and  Legend  of  a  Spanish  Nun',  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  London,  1967) 
says  (p.  55):  'And  it  was  faith  in  Indian  bombastic  talk  that  inspired  [Juan  de  Onate's]  expedition  to  Ouivira  in  1601,  the 
year  before  Mary  ofAgreda  was  born,  and  just  under  thirty  years  before  the  Jumanos,  in  answer  to  interrogation, 
readily  agreed  that  they  had  been  visited  in  their  homeland  by  a  nun  wearing  a  habit  like  that  in  the  portrait  of  Luisa  de 
Carrion.  All  this  [being  instances  of  Indians  lying  to  the  Spaniards]  means  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  the 
gullibility  of  Father  Benavides  must  almost  have  equalled  that  of  Father  Marcos  of  Nice,  and  that  the  tale  of  their  nun 
told  by  the  Jumanos,  assuredly  with  the  Virgin  Mary  in  mind,  was  as  fictitious  as  a  tale  told  by  the  Turk  [an  Indian  who 
misled  Coronado  with  tales  about  'cities  of  gold'  in  1541]. 'Let  me  get  this  straight.  According  to  Kendrick,  de 
Benavides  asks  the  Jumanos  whether  they  have  been  visited  by  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  and  then  gullibly  accepts  their 
response  when  they  answer  in  the  affirmative?  So,  he  prompts  them  for  a  particular  answer  and  then  gullibly  accepts 
the  answer  he  prompted  them  for?  Eh? 

Furthermore,  de  Benavides  'Memorial'  of  1 630  states  'And  so  we  immediately  dispatched  the  said  Father  Salas,  with 
another,  his  companion,  who  is  the  Father  Fray  Diego  Lopez,  whom  the  self-named  Indians  went  with  as  guides.  And 
before  they  went,  we  asked  the  Indians  to  tell  us  the  reason  why  they  were  with  so  much  concern  petitioning  for 
baptism,  and  for  Religious  to  go  to  indoctrinate  them.  They  replied  that  a  woman  like  that  one  we  had  there  painted  - 
which  was  a  picture  of  Luisa  de  Carrion  -  used  to  preach  to  each  of  them  in  their  own  tongue,  telling  them  that  they 
should  come  to  summon  the  Fathers  to  instruct  and  baptize  them,  and  that  they  should  not  be  slothful  about  it. ' 

(Sierra,  Javier,  'The  Lady  in  Blue',  p.  338-9,  quoting  a  translation  of  de  Benavides  'Memorial'  of  1 630).  In  other  words, 
the  Jumanos  did  not  'readily  agree'  to  a  question  as  to  whether  they  had  been  visited  by  a  Lady  in  Blue',  as  Kendrick 
claims;  they  were  asked  why  they  wanted  baptism  and  replied  that  it  was  because  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  told  them  to  do  so. 
There  is  a  huge  difference  between: 

Question:  'Have  you  been  visited  by  a  'Lady  in  Blue'?' 

Answer:  'Yes.' 

and: 

Question:  'Why  are  you  asking  to  be  baptized?' 

Answer:  'Because  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  told  us  to. ' 

We  can  see  that  Kendrick  has  not  only  seriously  distorted  the  evidence  but  that  he  contradicts  himself  in  the  space  of 
one  paragraph  by  saying  that  de  Benavides  prompted  the  Jumanos  to  lie  and  then  gullibly  accepted  the  lie  he 
prompted  them  to  tell.  This  is  simply  preposterous  nonsense. 

Furthermore,  Kendrick  says  (p.  35):  'Mary,  subjected  to  what  must  have  been  a  non-stop  stream  of  leading  questions 
and  broad  hints  [from  de  Benavides]...'.  Later  on  (p.  55)  he  says:  'All  this  [being  instances  of  Indians  lying  to  the 
Spaniards]  means  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  gullibility  of  Father  Benavides  must  almost  have  equalled  that 
of  Father  Marcos  of  Nice,  and  that  the  tale  of  their  nun  told  by  the  Jumanos,  assuredly  with  the  Virgin  Mary  in  mind, 
was  as  fictitious  as  a  tale  told  by  the  Turk  [an  Indian  who  misled  Coronado  with  tales  about  'cities  of  gold'  in  1541], 'So 
it  appears  that  de  Benavides  was  both  stupid  and  clever  at  the  same  time;  stupid  to  accept  a  lie  by  the  Jumanos  but 
clever  enough  to  lead  Sor  Marfa  to  agree  to  his  version  of  events.  The  former  implies  that  he  believed  the  lie  and  the 
latter  implies  that  he  didn't  -  so  he  was  both  stupid  and  clever  and  believed  the  lie  and  didn't  believe  it.  This  is  sheer 
nonsense.  It  illustrates  how  detractors  tie  themselves  up  in  knots  in  an  effort  to  undermine  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  story. 


Furthermore,  detractors,  like  Kendrick,  argue  that  de  Benavides  used  leading  questions  to  get  Sor 
Marfa  to  agree  to  his  version  of  events  (or  something  along  those  lines),  yet  in  his  letter  to  the  New 
Mexico  missionaries  de  Benavides  wrote  that,  shortly  after  he  arrived  back  in  Spain  on  1  August 
1630,  he  met  with  the  Franciscan  Father-General,  Bernadino  de  Siena,  later  Bishop  of  Viseo,  who 
told  him  (de  Benavides)  that  'the  same  thing  I  [de  Benavides]  related  [to  Bernadino  de  Siena]  had 
been  told  by  Mother  Maria  de  Jesus  herself  in  the  said  years  before,  when  he  [Bernadino  de  Siena] 
went  in  person  to  visit  her  convent'.  In  other  words,  Father  Bernadino  de  Siena  confirmed  that  the 
story  that  de  Benavides  told  him  about  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  had  been  told  to  him  (Bernadino  de 
Siena)  by  Sor  Marfa  some  years  before.  This  confirms  that  de  Benavides  and  Sor  Marfa's  accounts 
tallied,  in  the  essentials  ( 'the  same  thing’),  before  they  met.  Of  course,  if  Father  Bernadino  de 
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Siena  never  made  this  statement  then  de  Benavides  would  have  been  reckless  in  the  extreme  to 
have  publicly  claimed  that  he  did.  In  addition,  de  Benavides  interviewed  Sor  Maria  in  the  presence 
of  the  Provincial,  Father  Sebastian  Marcilla,  and  the  nun’s  confessor,  Father  Andres  de  la  Torre, 
who  were  both  already  familiar  with  her  story  (it  was  Marcilla  who  had  written  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico  in  the  first  place)  and  they  would  have  noticed  if  de  Benavides  had  tried  to  'lead'  Sor  Maria 
into  changing  her  story.  In  short,  de  Benavides  would  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  'lead'  Sor 
Maria  in  any  way  because  three  people  already  knew  the  details  of  Sor  Maria's  bilocations  (her 
confessor  in  considerable  detail  since  she  would  have  reported  every  instance  to  him). 


The  key  points  about  de  Benavides  are  (1)  that  the  risks  arising  from  inventing  a  lie  about  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  far 
outweighed  any  potential  benefits,  (2)  that  far  too  many  people  would  have  had  to  have  been  in  on  the  lie  to 
make  it  feasible,  (3)  that  he  published  the  story  about  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  before  meeting  Sor  Maria  and  (4)  that  he 
clearly  believed  sincerely  in  the  story  of  the  'Lady  in  Blue'.  It  is  also  worth  stating  that  he  was  clearly  a  devout 
man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  God;  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  second-hand  car  salesman. 

So  we  can  dismiss  the  idea  that  de  Benavides  invented  a  story  of  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  or  told  the  Indians  to  invent  such  a 
story  or  led  Sor  Marfa  into  exaggerating  her  story. 
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De  Benavides'  report  of  1630. 

Did  Sor  Maria  lie? 

The  key  argument  put  forward  by  detractors  of  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  story  is  that  when  Sor  Marfa  was  examined  by  the 
Inquisition  in  1650  she  denied  or  retracted  much  of  what  she  had  said  earlier  about  her  bilocations;  in  other  words, 
that  she  effectively  admitted  that  her  earlier  claims  were  untrue. 
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The  first  point  to  note  is  that  anything  said  during  an  interrogation  by  the  Inquisition  was  very  likely  to  have  been 
driven  by  fear;  in  other  words,  said  under  duress  (that  is,  said  in  fear  of  a  possible  harmful  consequence  as  opposed 
to  freely  said  with  no  fear  of  any  consequence);  even  her  detractors  accept  this.  Such  statements  are  therefore 
inherently  unreliable  from  a  legal  point  of  view  and  must  be  treated  with  extreme  caution  -  not  that  they  are  necessarily 
wrong  of  course.  A  person  under  investigation  by  the  Inquisition  was  very  likely  to  try  to  'play  down'  the  significance  of 
the  matter  under  investigation  ('I  didn't  really  mean  what  I  said.';  'It  was  a  slight  exaggeration.';  'They  must  have 
misunderstood  me.'  and  so  on). 

The  second  point  to  note  is  that  Sor  Maria's  confessor,  Father  Sebastian  Marcilla,  clearly  only  wrote  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Mexico  in  1626  about  her  preaching  to  the  Indians  because  he  believed  that  there  was  a  serious  possibility  that  it 
had  actually  happened.  In  other  words,  Sor  Maria  obviously  said  that  she  believed  that  she  had,  or  appeared  to  have, 
preached  to  the  Indians  and  her  confessor  took  what  she  said  seriously  enough  to  actually  write  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico  to  seek  confirmation  (or  otherwise)  of  it.  Not  surprisingly,  she  couldn't  be  sure  about  what  exactly  had 
happened  to  her;  that  is,  whether  she  had  gone  in  person  to  the  American  South-West  or,  as  she  put  it,  an  angel  in 
her  form  had  done  so  (that  is,  some  manifestation  of  her).*  Sor  Maria's  and  her  confessor's  conduct  in  the  earlier 
period  is  a  far  more  reliable  indication  of  what  they  believed  at  that  time  than  statements  made  more  than  twenty-five 
years  later  during  an  interrogation  by  the  Inquisition. 

*Padre  Pio  (St.  Pio  of  Pietrelcina  (1887-1968)  said  of  bilocation  that  "He  knows  what  he  wants,  knows  where  he  goes, 
but  he  doesn't  know  if  it's  the  body  or  the  mind  that  goes. "  and  "There  is  an  urgency,  a  grave  danger,  a  soul  or  a  body 
to  save". 

The  third  point  to  note  is  that,  in  1 650,  Sor  Maria  most  definitely  did  not  retract  the  essential  facts  about  her  bilocations 
between  1620  and  1631 ;  in  fact  she  affirmed  the  truth  of  them.  While  she  said  that  she  was,  quite  understandably, 
horribly  afraid  of  signing  the  1631  statement  recording  what  she  had  told  de  Benavides  and,  because  of  that,  she 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  doing  in  signing  the  document,  and  that  the  document  contained  some  exaggerations 
(which  she  thought  de  Benavides  got  from  her  fellow  nuns  or  others),  she  nonetheless  stated  ('The  Visions  of  Sor 
Maria  de  Agreda:  Writing  Knowledge  and  Power',  by  Clark  A.  Colahan,  University  of  Arizona  Press,  1 994,  p.  1 27) :  'My 
considered,  opinion  oj  this  whole  case  is  that  it  actually,  happened,  but  the  way  and  the  'how'  are  not  easily  known 

since  it  happened  so  many,  years  ago ;  since  the  Indians  said  they  had,  seen  me.  either  /  mysejj  or  some  angel  who 

looked.  IJke  me  djd  go  there. ' 

After  her  interrogation  by  the  Inquisition  in  1650,  the  Inquisitor,  Antonio  Gonzalo  del  Moral,  wrote  in  his  report:  'She 
satisfied  all  principal  essentials  of  the  examination  with  humility  and  truth...  She  embroidered  no  fiction  into  her 
accounts,  nor  was  she  deluded  by  the  Devil. ' These  accounts  included  her  describing  physically  giving  rosaries  to  the 
Indians  ( 'On  one  occasion  I  gave  the  Indians  some  rosaries...'),  talking  to  them  ( 'our  discussions  included... )  and 
physically  seeing  angels,  as  opposed  to  seeing  angels  in  a  vision  ( '...sometimes  they  do  manifest  on  a  more  corporeal 
level.  In  this  case  the  angels  take  on  more  of  an  aerial  body,  which  is  possible  to  see. )  (Fedewa,  'Maria  of  Agreda  - 
Mystical  Lady  in  Blue',  pp.  1 73,1 81 ). 

My  personal  view  of  the  1650  interrogation  is  that  Sor  Marfa  was  very  afraid  of  it  because  she  knew  that  she  was  quite 
likely  to  be  condemned  regardless  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  (in  other  words,  the  Inquisition  wouldn't  believe  in  her 
bilocations  even  if  they  did  happen),  that  she  tried  to  play  down  the  significance  of  what  had  happened  (while  still 
telling  the  truth)  and  that  her  statement  to  the  effect  that  she  was  not  fully  aware  of  what  she  was  doing  in  signing  the 
1 631  statement  gave  the  Inquisitor  a  way  out  by  allowing  him  to  say  that,  in  his  view,  her  signing  of  the  1 631 
statement  was  a  youthful  indiscretion.  Well,  it  was  indiscreet  (although,  of  course,  she  was  acting  under  her  oath  of 
obedience),  simply  because  it  gave  rise  to  the  possibility  of  an  investigation,  but  that  leaves  unanswered  the  main 
question  of  whether  the  1631  statement  was  true  or  not.  So  del  Moral  had  his  cake  and  ate  it;  he  said  two  apparently 
contradictory  things.  On  the  one  hand  he  said  that  the  1 631  statement  was  a  youthful  indiscretion  (which  is  true  but 
not  relevant  to  the  issue  of  whether  what  she  said  in  the  statement  was  true);  on  the  other  hand  he  said  that  she  told 
the  truth  (which  necessarily  means  that  he  concluded  that  she  truthfully  described  what  had  actually  happened  to  her). 

We  can  only  conclude  therefore  that  Sor  Marfa  believed  that  she  did  actually  preach  to  the  Indians  but  that  she  was, 
not  surprisingly,  unsure  about  how  it  happened.  So  my  conclusion  is  that  Sor  Marfa  truthfully  recounted  what 
happened  to  her  between  1620  and  1631  in  that  period  and  that  she  affirmed  the  truth  of  what  she  said  during  the 
interrogation  by  the  Inquisition  in  1 650,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  risks  (one  nun  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  in  that 
period  was  sentenced  to  200  lashes  and  life  imprisonment). 

The  key  point  about  Sor  Marfa  is  that  she  not  only  clearly  told  the  truth  about  what  had  happened  to  her 
between  1620  and  1631  at  that  time  but  also  that  she  affirmed  the  truth  of  what  she  had  said  at  that  time  when 
interrogated  by  the  Inquisition  in  1650.  The  other  point  is  that  she  was  clearly  a  devout  Christian  of  the 
highest  moral  principles  who  avoided  any  form  of  publicity;  she  lived  a  life  of  'heroic  virtue'. 
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It  sounds  fairly  plausible,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  argue  that  the  Jumanos  invented  a  story  about  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  because 
they  wanted  protection  from  the  Apaches,  that  de  Benavides  took  part  in  or  originated  that  invention  because  he 
wanted  to  become  Bishop  of  a  new  Bishopric  of  New  Mexico  and  that  Sor  Marfa  was  simply  deluded,  or  a  liar,  or  a 
deluded  liar,  or  a  frightened  deluded  liar,  but  when  you  ask  some  fairly  common  sense  questions  these  ideas  simply 
fall  apart,  as  I  think  I  have  shown. 

In  my  view  we  are  left  with  only  one  possible  conclusion;  namely  that  the  Jumanos  did  tell  of  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  and  that 
they  did  so  truthfully,  that  de  Benavides  accurately  reported  the  matter  and  that  Sor  Marfa  truthfully  reported  what  had 
happened  to  her.  Given  this,  how  can  we  assess  whether  the  story  is  true;  that  is,  how  can  we  decide  whether  or  not 
Sor  Marfa  did  actually  bilocate  and  to  what  standard  (degree  of  certainty)? 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  500  bilocation  visits  to  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  -  What  would  a  modern  court  of  law  say? 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  answer  to  hand  using  the  rules  of  civil  courts  of  law.  The  two  relevant  rules  in  this  situation  are 
(1 )  the  rule  that  the  standard  of  proof  in  civil  cases  is  the  balance  of  probabilities  (that  is,  more  likely  than  not  -  greater 
than  50%  probability),  determined  by  weighing  the  evidence  before  the  court,  not  on  the  basis  of  'I  refuse  to  believe  it', 
and  (2)  the  rule  that  a  court  must  accept  the  evidence  of  a  witness  unless  that  evidence  is  contradicted  by  other  more 
reliable  evidence  or  the  credibility  of  the  witness  can  be  discounted  for  some  other  reason.*  In  other  words,  a  court  is 
not  free  to  say  'We  don't  believe  you'  without  good  reason  because  any  decision  of  a  court,  including  a  decision  about 
the  reliability  of  a  witness  or  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  evidence,  must  be  supported  by  adequate  reasons  (and  can 
be  challenged  by  way  of  appeal  if  it  isn't).  This  means  that  when  50  witnesses  say  that  they  have  seen  a  'Lady  in  Blue' 
the  court  is  bound  to  conclude  that  they  have  actually  done  so,  absent  good  reasons  to  the  contrary  as  described. 

Why  or  how  they  saw  such  a  thing  is  not  a  question  the  court  needs  to  address  in  answering  this  question,  except  as 
described  below.  In  other  words,  a  civil  court  would  be  bound  to  conclude  that  the  Jumanos  actually  did  see  a  'Lady  in 
Blue',  as  they  described,  and  that  she  did  the  things  they  said  she  did,  regardless  of  our  inability  to  explain  how  she 
got  there. 

*'the  Family  Law  Reform  Act  1969  s  26  states  that  the  presumption  [of  paternity]  can  be  rebutted  upon  the  balance  of 
probabilities,  which  means,  according  to  Lord  Reid  in  S  v  S,  W  v  Official  Solicitor  (or  W)  [[ 1972]  AC  24  at  41  ],  that 
even  weak  evidence  must  prevail  if  there  is  no  other  evidence  to  counterbalance  it  and,  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent 
House  of  Lords  decision  in  Re  H  (Minors)  (Sexual  Abuse:  Standard  of  proof)  [[ 1 996]  AC  563],  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  current  position. '  (Professor  N  Lowe,  Professor  of  Law,  'The  Establishment  of  Paternity  under  English  Law',  p.  88). 
Applying  this  rule  generally,  this  means  that,  where  the  standard  of  proof  is  the  balance  of  probabilities,  even  weak 
evidence  must  be  accepted  if  there  is  no  evidence  to  counterbalance  it  (though  the  testimony  of  50  witnesses  is  not 
weak  evidence  of  course).  The  cases  cited  are  House  of  Lords  cases,  which  means  that  they  are  binding  on  all  courts. 

To  illustrate  this  argument,  imagine  the  court  of  an  isolated  New  Guinea  tribe  which  happens  to  observe  these  two 
common-sense  rules  of  our  civil  courts.  A  group  of  50  tribesmen  testify  that  they  have  seen  a  white  man  (something 
previously  unknown  to  them)  who  came  down  from  the  sky  in  a  metal  bird  (that  is,  a  helicopter).  Now  the  tribal  court 
could  refuse  to  accept  the  evidence  on  the  basis  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  white  man  or  a  metal  bird  that  can  fly. 
But  if  the  court  were  to  apply  the  rules  it  would  accept  the  evidence  presented  to  it,  even  if  the  judges  personally 
regarded  that  evidence  as  unbelievable.  Now  we  know  that  the  court  would  be  right  to  do  so  because  white  men  and 
helicopters  do  actually  exist.  So,  for  a  modern  court  to  refuse  to  accept  the  evidence  about  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  would 
make  that  court  more  primitive  (in  effect,  more  superstitious)  than  the  court  of  a  New  Guinea  tribe  which  had  never 
seen  a  white  man  or  a  helicopter  but  which  is  prepared  to  accept  reliable  evidence  that  they  exist. 
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'It's  obvious  innit!' 

Consider  rainbows  as  another  example.  We  see  them,  we  know  they  happen  but,  until  recently,  we  didn't  understand 
why  they  happen.  But  it  would  have  been  nonsensical  to  have  said  'I  don't  understand  why  rainbows  happen  therefore 
they  don't  happen.  I  refuse  to  believe  the  evidence  of  any  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  they  do  happen.'  Yet  this  is 
effectively  what  most  people  would  say  about  Sor  Marfa's  bilocations. 


Rainbow  -  'Sorry,  can't  explain  it  therefore  it  didn't  happen.' 

An  even  better  example  is  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  a  'murmuration'  (flock)  of  starlings  which,  as  millions  of 
people  will  testify,  change  direction  simultaneously  even  in  flocks  of  thousands.  Scientists  have  developed  various 
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theories  to  account  for  this  (such  as  the  theory  that  each  bird  monitors  its  seven  nearest  neiabours)  but  'How  starlings 
achieve  such  a  strong  correlation  remains  a  mystery  to  us',  according  to  researchers  led  by  University  of  Rome 
theoretical  physicist  Giorgio  Parisi  in  a  paper  ('Sca/e-free  correlations  in  starling,  flocks')  of  1 1  May  2010  (see  Brandon 
Keim,  'Amazjng  Stalling  Flocks  Are  Flying  Avalanches',  Wired.com,  16  June  2010).  So  here  we  have  something  that 
undeniably  happens  but  which  science  can't  explain.  Of  course,  scientists  refuse  to  come  to  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  the  since  the  starlings  are  clearly  communicating  amongst  themselves  and  are  demonstrably  not  doing  so 
physically  across  the  whole  flock  instantaneously,  they  must  be  doing  so  mentally;  that  is,  telepathically.  So  they  leave 
the  question  open*.  But  what  should  a  court  of  law  say?  That  because  it  can't  be  explained  that  it  therefore  cannot 
happen?  Clearly  not.  So  this  proves  that  the  law  must  accept  that  things  can  happen  based  on  observable  evidence 
even  though  they  cannot  be  explained. 

*However,  the  paper  ( 'Sca/e-free  correlations  in  starting,  flocks 1  does  conclude  'Our  empirical  results ,  together  with 
further  study  on  the  role  of  criticality  in  animal  groups  may  contribute  to  rnove  the  fascinating  “collective  miner 

metaphor  (31,  32}  to  a  more  Quantitative  level. ' 


Starlings.  Very  annoying  to  scientists.  See  this  Youtube  video.  Note,  for  example,  at  34  seconds  when  a  flock  changes 
direction  by  180s  instantaneously  together. 

A  court  can  accept  evidence  that  an  assertion  is  impossible,  if  such  evidence  exists,  but  this  cannot  be  done  in  this 
case.  We  cannot  prove  that  bilocation  is  impossible,  even  on  the  balance  of  probabilities.  A  person  can  only  say  'I 
don't  believe  that  bilocation  is  possible',  but  that  is  not  evidence  that  can  be  accepted  in  a  court  of  law,  for  the 
following  reason.  An  ordinary  (that  is,  non-expert)  witness  can  only  testify  on  matters  of  fact,  such  as  'I  saw  Mr.  Brown 
trip  over  the  kerb.'  An  expert  witness  can  give  opinions  on  matters  in  which  he  is  an  expert,  such  as  'In  my  opinion 
man  could  fly  to  Mars.'  But  what  could  any  expert  say  about  the  power  to  bilocate?  The  most  an  expert  (Are  there  ariy 
experts  in  bilocation?)  could  say  is  'I  tried  it  but  it  didn't  work  so,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  impossible.'  Could  a  court  accept 
that  this  necessarily  means  that  bilocation  is  impossible,  even  on  the  balance  of  probabilities?  The  short  answer  is 
'No'.  Everything  we  can  explain  today  was  inexplicable  at  one  time  (fire,  tides,  gravity,  flight  and  so  on),  so  the  fact  that 
something  is  inexplicable  now  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  will  remain  so  for  ever  -  or  that  it  cannot  happen.  No 
court  could  possibly  issue  a  judgment  that  it  does.  The  fact  that  a  certain  thing  cannot  be  explained  only  reflects  the 
complexity  of  the  thing  or  lack  of  research  into  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  easier,  for  instance,  to  explain  tides  than  to 
explain  the  origins  of  the  universe.  This  means  that  if  reliable  evidence  exists  that  a  certain  thing  occurred  but  no-one 
can  explain  how  it  occurred,  then  all  a  court  can  do  is  conclude  that  the  thing  happened  but  that  it  cannot  be 

explained.  If  this  was  not  the  case  then  all  courts  would  have  to  say  that  anything  that  cannot  be  explained  cannot 

happen  -  and  that  really  would  be  nonsensical.  The  approach  a  court  must  take  is  therefore  (1)  It  must  accept  that 
things  happen  that  we  can't  explain  (that  is,  we  cannot  say  that  something  cannot  have  happened  simply  because  we 
can't  explain  it)  and  (2)  It  follows  that  if  there  is  reliable  evidence  that  a  certain  thing  happened  then  it  must  accept  that 
it  did  happen  even  if  it  can't  be  explained.  Is  there  anything  that  a  court  of  law  can  assume  is  impossible?  Well,  no,  a 
court  must  make  decisions  based  on  evidence;  if  evidence  exists  then  a  court  must  weigh  that  evidence.  In  other 
words  a  court  could  never  say  'The  cow  cannot  have  jumped  over  the  moon',  it  would  have  to  say  'OK,  you  say  that 
the  cow  jumped  over  the  moon  -  prove  it.'  We  can  say  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  science  as  we  currently 
understand  them,  bilocation  is  impossible  (that  is,  an  atom  -  physical  matter  -  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time),  but  the  critical  qualifier  is  the  words  'as  we  currently  understand  them';  we  cannot  say,  without  qualification,  that 
bilocation  is  impossible  or  that  what  appears  to  be  bilocation  is  not  actually  some  other  phenomenon,  possibly 
including  a  physical  'projection'  of  a  person  to  another  place.  If  we  accept  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  two  atoms 
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to  be  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time  and  therefore  that,  if  it  happens,  'bilocation'  can  only  consist  of  creating 
some  sort  of  physical  'projection'  of  the  person  at  another  place,  then  where  is  the  person  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  -  with 
their  original  body  or  their  duplicate  body?  My  view  is  that  the  person  is  where  their  consciousness  is,  which  means 
that  if  Sor  Marfa  remembered  actually  talking  to  Indians  then  that  is  where  her  consciousness  was  at  that  time  and  so 
that  is  where,  in  law,  she  was  (you  will  appreciate  that  this  is  not  an  issue  that  has  been  considered  by  a  court  before). 

A  court  can  also  reject  an  assertion  that  a  person  was  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
person  was  at  another  place  at  that  time.  But  what  should  a  court  conclude  where  there  is  reliable  evidence  that  the 
person  was  in  two  places  at  the  same  time?  If  the  evidence  leads  to  that  conclusion,  the  court  must  conclude  that  the 
person  was  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  Let  us  assume  that  you  discover  the  secret  of  bilocation.  How  would  you 
prove  that  you  could  bilocate?  By  proving  that  you  were  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  You  would  be  'stopped  at  the 
first  fence'  if  the  court  started  with  an  assumption  (even  an  apparently  reasonable  assumption)  that  being  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time  is  impossible.  But  a  court  cannot  start  with  that  assumption  because  the  whole  purpose  of  a 
court  is  to  reach  a  conclusion  based  on  the  evidence;  if  it  doesn't  do  that  it  is  no  more  a  court  of  law  than  a 
witchdoctor's  hut. 

In  other  words,  we  have  evidence  (the  testimonies  of  the  Jumanos  and  other  tribes,  de  Benavides  and  other  people, 
and  Sor  Marfa  as  discussed  above)  sufficient  to  prove  that,  on  the  balance  of  probabilities,  the  bilocations  actually 
happened  but,  against  that,  we  do  not  have  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  cannot  have  happened,  either  on  the 
basis  that  bilocation  is  inherently  impossible  or  on  the  basis  that  it  cannot  have  happened  because  Sor  Maria  never 
left  her  convent  in  Spain.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  being  in  two  places  at  once  is  what  bilocation  is,  so  proving  that 
Sor  Maria  was  always  in  her  convent  in  Spain  is  part  of  the  evidence  needed  to  prove  bilocation,  not  disprove  it.  If  we 
prove  that  Sor  Maria  never  left  her  convent  in  Spain  and  prove  (to  an  equal  standard  of  proof)  her  presence  in  the 
American  South-West  then  we  have  proved  that  bilocation  took  place.  No-one  has  disputed  the  former  and  we  have 
just  proved  the  latter.  This  is  the  key.  If  a  court  accepts  evidence  that  Sor  Maria  was  in  her  convent  in  Spain,  how  can 
it  reject  evidence  of  equal  veracity  that  she  was  in  the  American  South-West?  The  rules  must  be  applied  consistently. 

So,  what  we  are  left  with  is  (1)  the  court  must  conclude  that,  on  the  balance  of  probabilities,  the  Jumanos  did  see  a 
'Lady  in  Blue',  (2)  the  court  must  conclude  that,  on  the  balance  of  probabilities,  that  'Lady  in  Blue'  was  Sor  Marfa 
(bearing  in  mind,  in  particular,  the  two-way  identification  between  Sor  Marfa  and  the  Indian  chief,  Tuerto  -  and  the 
giving  of  rosaries  described  below)  and  (3)  the  court  cannot  conclude  that,  on  the  balance  of  probabilities,  Sor  Marfa 
cannot  have  bilocated  from  Spain  to  the  American  South-West,  either  on  the  basis  that  bilocation  is  inherently 
impossible  or  on  the  basis  that  the  fact  that  Sor  Maria  was  in  her  convent  at  a  certain  moment  proves  that  she  cannot 
have  been  anywhere  else  at  that  moment.  In  other  words,  the  court  must  accept  that  Sor  Marfa  was  present  in  the 
American  South-West  even  though  it  cannot  explain  how  she  got  there. 

We  must  conclude  that  she  was  physically  present  in  the  American  South-West  (that  is,  not  some  sort  of  apparition 
that  appeared  to  the  Indians)  because  there  is  reliable  evidence  to  the  effect  that  she  gave  the  Indians  rosaries*, 
helped  them  to  decorate  crosses  with  flowers,  was  twice  shot  with  arrows  (martyred)  by  Indians  of  other  tribes  (as 
described  below)  and,  on  one  occasion,  physically  pushed  some  Indians  into  a  church  for  baptism  when  they  were 
reluctantly  hanging  back  at  the  door  (This  was  at  the  church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Perpetuo  Socorro  (Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Succour),  Socorro,  New  Mexico,  on  3  Aug  1626,  as  described  above).  We  can't  explain  these  things  any 
more  than  the  New  Guinea  tribesmen  can  explain  how  a  helicopter  works  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  they  didn't 
happen.  Of  course  many  people  will  throw  all  the  rules  of  court  out  of  the  window  and  just  say  'I  refuse  to  believe  it,  so 
there!'  but  it  would  be  illogical,  unscientific  and  unlawful  for  them  to  do  so  (that  is,  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  as 
explained  above);  in  fact,  it  would  be  superstitious  (meaning  a  belief  not  based  on  evidence).  We  must  resist  the 
temptation  not  to  believe  the  evidence  just  because  we  don't  like  the  conclusion  it  leads  to. 

*Father  Alonso  de  Benavides  apparently  obtained  one  of  these  rosaries  and  asked  that  it  should  be  buried  with  him. 
He  died  on  his  way  to  Goa  in  1635  and  was  presumably  buried  at  sea.  Thus  was  lost  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
artefacts  in  the  history  of  the  world  -  a  physical  item  that  miraculously  travelled  from  Spain  to  the  American  South- 
West.  Of  course  there  are  other  items  still  in  existence,  such  as  Sor  Marfa's  blue  cloak  (pictured  above),  that  also 
travelled  from  Spain  to  the  American  South-West. 

So,  to  reiterate,  we  have  three  issues:  (1)  'Were  the  Jumanos  telling  the  truth  about  seeing  a  'Lady  in  Blue'?'  (2)  'Was 
that  'Lady  in  Blue'  Sor  Marfa?'  and  (3)  'If  the  answer  to  the  first  two  questions  is  'Yes'  then  how  did  Sor  Marfa  travel 
from  Spain  to  the  American  South-West?'  When  split  into  separate  issues  like  this  the  matter  becomes  easier  to  deal 
with.  We  have  dealt  with  the  first  two  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  civil  law  courts  and  the  answer  to  both  is  'Yes'. 
Having  answered  the  first  two  questions  we  are  left  with  a  problem;  Sor  Marfa  definitely  travelled  from  Spain  to  the 
American  South-West  and  we  have  established  that  a  court  of  law  would  say  so  -  we  just  don't  know  how. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter,  not  by  a  long  way,  because  the  Jumano  incident  is  just  one  of  many  instances 
where  various  Indian  tribes  over  a  wide  area  told  of  similar  incidents  over  a  period  of  many  years,  including  some  well 
after  Sor  Maria's  death  (but  mostly  concerning  events  in  her  lifetime)  -  often  without  prompting  and  when  there  can 
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have  been  no  possible  benefit  from  inventing  stories  of  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  (i.e.  one  of  the  main  planks  of  the  'anti- 
Jumano'  argument  -  having  a  motive  to  lie  -  falls  to  the  ground).  There  are  simply  too  many  well-documented  incidents 
from  too  many  sources  from  too  large  an  area  over  too  long  a  period  for  them  all  to  be  discounted  out  of  hand  (though 
some  would  appear  to  be  legends,  such  as  the  idea  that  she  now  lives  beneath  The  Alamo);  not  that  this  prevents 
people  from  doing  exactly  that  of  course. 

In  addition,  Father  Alonso  de  Benavides  returned  to  Spain  and  personally  interviewed  Sor  Maria.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  telling  the  truth  and  that  she  can  only  have  gained  her  exact  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
area,  the  Indian  tribes,  the  missionaries  and  so  on  (much  of  which  he  could  confirm  personally  of  course)  by  having 
actually  been  there.  There  was,  in  his  opinion,  simply  no  other  possible  explanation.  As  already  stated,  in  1650  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  interrogated  her  at  length  and  in  great  detail  about  her  experiences  (she  was  on  her  knees  in  front 
of  a  tribunal  for  1 1  days  and  had  to  answer  80  pre-prepared  questions)  but,  far  from  condemning  her,  they  ended  up 
clearing  her  of  any  falsehood  or  error.  The  Inquisitor,  Antonio  Gonzalo  del  Moral,  wrote  in  his  report:  'She  satisfied  all 
principal  essentials  of  the  examination  with  humility  and  truth...  She  embroidered  no  fiction  into  her  accounts,  nor  was 
she  deluded  by  the  Devil. '  These  accounts  included  her  describing  physically  giving  rosaries  to  the  Indians,  talking  to 
them  and  physically  seeing  angels  (as  opposed  to  seeing  angels  in  a  vision)  (Fedewa,  'Marfa  of  Agreda  -  Mystical 
Lady  in  Blue',  pp.  1 73,1 81 ).  In  this  context  we  must  remember  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  very  much  alive  to  the 
possibility  of  false  prophets,  false  visions  (whether  produced  'by  the  Devil'  or  just  an  overheated  brain),  heretics, 
impostors,  fraudsters,  cranks  and  so  on  and  showed  no  compunction  in  ruthlessly  hunting  down  and  exposing  such 
people,  who  were  regarded  as  positively  harmful  to  the  Church.  We  know  from  specific  examples  that  even 
Archbishops  and  close  advisors  of  the  King  were  not  immune.  The  Archbishop  was  Hernando  de  Talavera  (1428- 
1507),  Archbishop  of  Granada:  the  advisor  of  the  King  was  Geronimo  de  Villanueva  (1594-1653),  Marques  of  Villalba, 
Secretary  to  King  Philip  IV,  who  was  arrested  in  1644.  Luisa  de  Carrion  herself,  who  apparently  also  had  the  gift  of 
bilocation,  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  in  1636  in  spite  of  her  enormous  popularity  in  Spain  (her  arrest  led  to 
serious  riots),  the  fact  that  King  Philip  III  himself  had  visited  her  and  that  she  was  officially  defended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Valladolid  and  the  Franciscan  Order.  It  must  have  been  a  terrifying  experience  for  Sor  Maria,  knowing  that  Luisa  de 
Carrion,  a  nun  of  her  own  order  who  had  recounted  similar  bilocation  experiences,  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition  not  many  years  before.  In  other  words,  on  the  evidence  of  their  past  conduct,  any  claim  of  bilocation  was 
more  than  likely  to  be  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  and  result  in  severe  punishment.  The  man  who  ordered  the 
interrogation  of  Sor  Maria  in  1650  was  the  same  man  who  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  King's  Secretary  in  1644, 
Inquisitor-General  Arce  y  Reynoso.  Evidently  he  was  not  afraid  of  accusing  even  those  closest  to  the  King,  so  any 
claim  that  Sor  Maria  was  treated  leniently  because  of  her  connection  to  the  King  can  be  dismissed. 


Luisa  de  Carrion  being  led  away  after  her  condemnation  by  the  Inquisition  in  1636.  Sadly,  she  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Her  name  was  later  cleared. 


So,  if  the  bilocations  never  happened  then  the  whole  thing  was  a  giant  fraud  on  the  part  of  Sor  Maria  (a 
nun  who  lived  a  life  of  'heroic  virtue'  and  sought  to  avoid  all  publicity,  including  publicity  about  her 
bilocations)  and  de  Benavides  (not  just  head  (Custos)  of  the  missions  in  New  Mexico  but  actually  head  of 
the  Inquisition  in  New  Mexico  as  well),  and  all  the  stories  told  by  various  Indian  tribes  across  a  vast  area 
over  several  centuries  were  false,  either  invented  or  recounted  on  a  hearsay  ('I  have  heard  it  said')  basis. 
The  mother  of  the  Teias  chief  who  said  that  she  had  seen  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  lied  to  her  own  son  (this  is  the 
Tejas  chief  who,  at  Weches,  Texas,  in  1690,  asked  Father  Damien  Massanet  for  blue  cloth  for  a  shroud). 
Sor  Maria's  confessors  and  superiors  and  all  the  people  who  repeatedly  investigated  her  and  cleared  her 
of  any  falsehood  or  error  were  misled  or  were  themselves  lying,  including  the  two  investigations  by  the 
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Inquisition  -  people  whose  function  it  was  to  expose  precisely  this  sort  of  fraud  and  who  had  done  so  in 
the  case  of  another  nun  of  the  same  order  (Luisa  de  Carrion)  not  long  before  (in  1636).  It  is  easy  to  try  to 
undermine  some  specific  event  by  suggesting  some  plausible  reason  like  'Well,  perhaps  the  Indians 
asked  for  conversion  because  they  wanted  protection  from  the  Apaches'  or  something  like  that,  but  if  the 
whole  thing  is  untrue  then  we  are  dealing  with  a  web  of  deceit,  falsehood,  error  and  blindness  to  the  facts 
on  an  astonishing  scale.  But  this  is  all  supposition;  what  matters  is  the  evidence.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
examine  the  evidence  according  to  the  standards  of  a  modern  court  of  law.  No-one  could  object  to  that. 
We  have  now  done  that. 

Where  does  that  leave  us?  Well,  we  have  to  believe  the  unbelievable  -  either  that  or  throw  law  and  reason 
out  of  the  window. 

So,  believe  the  unbelievable.  No  faith  is  required,  just  law  and  reason  applied  to  the  evidence. 

On  this  basis  we  can  ask  Who  was  the  first  woman  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  -  Amelia  Erhart  in  1928  or 
Sor  Marfa  in  1620?'  For  the  reasons  given  above,  a  court  of  law  would  have  to  say  that  it  was  Sor  Marfa 
in  1620. 1  think  I'll  write  to  the  Guinness  Book  of  Records. 
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Bilocation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


'The  Church  has  never  been  afraid  of  demonstrating  that  there  cannot  be  any  conflict  between  faith  and  genuine 
science,  because  both,  albeit  via  different  routes,  tend  towards  the  truth. '  (Pope  Benedict  XVI,  'Porta  FideT,  Rome,  1 1 
Oct  2011,  para.  12). 


Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  appearing  to  St.  James  the  Greater  in  AD40. 

The  phenomenon  of  bilocation  was  officially  accepted  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  7  August  1723  when  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  (now  the  Congregation  for  the  Causes  of  Saints)  approved  the  account  of  the  bilocation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  from  Jerusalem  (or  Ephesus),  where  she  was  then  living,  to  Zaragoza,  Spain  on  2  January  AD40 
when  she  appeared  to  St.  James  the  Greater  as  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar.  Note  that  this  was  a  bilocation  rather  than  an 
apparition  because  the  Virgin  Mary  was  alive  at  the  time. 

Another  saint  whose  bilocations  appear  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  Church  (or,  at  least,  whose  reported  bilocations 
did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  canonization)  is  St.  Pio  of  Pietrelcina  (1887-1968)  ('Padre  Pio').  See  this  article  at 
'Miracles  of  the  Saints'  for  more  information. 


Padre  Pio  (1887-1968) 
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The  following  report  is  taken  from  here.  See  also  Renzo  Allegri,  7  Miracoli  di  Padre  Pio',  Arnoldo  Mondadori 
Editore  S.P.A.,  Milano  (Italy),  1993,  pp.  110-111;  Rino  Cammilleri,  'Storia  Di  Padre  Pio',  Edizioni  Piemme  Spa. 
(Italy),  1993,  pp.  81-82;  Gente  Magazine,  Vol.  38,  July  18,  1994,  pp.  44-45. 

General  Bernardo  Rosini  of  the  United  Air  Command  reported  that  'Each  time  that  the  pilots  returned  from  their 
missions,  they  spoke  of  this  Friar  that  appeared  in  the  sky  and  diverted  their  airplanes,  making  them  turn  back. 
Everyone  was  talking  about  these  incredible  stories.  But  since  the  episodes  kept  recurring,  the  Commanding 
General  of  USAF  General  Nathan  F.  Twining,  who  happened  to  be  in  Bari,  decided  to  pilot  himself  a  squadron 
of  bombers  to  destroy  a  target  near  San  Giovanni  Rotondo.  When  he  and  his  pilots  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
target,  they  saw  the  figure  of  a  monk  with  upraised  hands  appear  in  the  sky.  The  bombs  got  loose  from  the 
planes  falling  in  open  areas,  and  the  planes  made  a  sharp  turn  to  return  to  base  without  the  pilots  intervening. 
Back  on  the  ground,  everybody  asked  everybody  else  about  the  happening  and  wanted  to  know  who  was  that 
friar.  The  General  was  told  about  Padre  Pio  and  decided  to  visit  him  with  the  pilots  in  that  squadron.  The  pilots 
immediately  recognized  Padre  Pio,  and  he  told  the  general:  "So  you  are  the  one  that  wanted  to  destroy 
everything."1  The  general  become  a  friend  of  Padre  Pio. 


General  Bernardo  Rosini  of  the  United  Air  Command. 


General  Nathan  F.  Twining,  USAF,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  (1953-57),  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (1957-60). 

A  Presbyterian,  Colonel  Loyal  Bob  Curry  of  Birmingham  Alabama  served  on  the  464th  Bomb  Group  of  the  15th 
Air  Force  at  the  Base  in  Spinazzola  under  commanding  general  Nathan  F.  Twining  from  December  1944  until 
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his  plane  was  shot  down  and  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Germans  a  month  later,  reported  this  as  well  saying 
"Everybody  was  talking  about  it,  both  the  American  servicemen  as  well  as  the  Italians  who  took  care  of  the 
quarters. " 


Lt.  Col.  Loval  B.  "Bob"  Curry  (1924-2011) 

Alfonso  D'Artega  serving  at  the  Air  Base  of  Amendola  reported:  'One  of  the  pilots  said:  "I  saw  the  phantom  fly 
again. "  Another  pilot  saw  a  figure  of  a  monk  flying  as  fast  as  the  plane  waving  his  arms.  The  pilots  and  co-pilots 
saw  it. '  D'Artega  and  a  pilot  went  to  visit  Padre  Pio  and  the  pilot  recognized  in  Padre  Pio  the  monk  seen 
through  the  clouds. 


Padre  Pio  with  the  American  servicemen. 

If  you  won't  believe  the  evidence  of  the  Jumano  and  other  Indian  tribes,  missionaries  and  clerics  and  Sor  Marfa 
herself  from  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  perhaps  you  will  believe  the  evidence  of  a  General  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force  from  the  1 940s? 
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Emilie  Sagee  (Latvia,  1845)  -  A  photograph  of  Emilie  Sagee  bilocating.  A  fake?  Unlikely,  over  40  people  saw 
both  instances  of  her  at  the  same  time,  on  several  occasions. 

Here  is  a  French  list  of  Christian  mystics  (which  I  have  not  researched)  who  have  bilocated: 

St.  Ambroise  (d.  397) 

Curma  (d.  410) 

St.  Benoit  de  Nurcie  (d.  547) 

St.  Boniface  (d.  754) 

St.  Bernard  de  Tiron  (d.  1 1 1 7) 

St.  Jean  de  Matera  (d.  1130) 

St.  Bernard  de  Clairvaux  (d.  1153) 

St.  Guillaume  de  Verceil  (d.  1122) 

St.  Raniero  di  Ranieri  di  Pise  (d.  1150) 

Ste.  Hildegarde  de  Bingen 

Ste.  Alpaide  de  Cudot  (Sens)  (d.  1190) 

St.  Francois  d'Assise  (d.  1226) 

St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  (d.  1231) 

St.  Louis  (vision  a  distance  30.1 1.1244)  (d.  1270) 

Ste.  Cunegonde  de  Pologne  (d.  1292) 

Bienheureux  Jean  de  Caramola  (d.  1339) 

Bienheurcux  Jean  Colombini  (d.  1367) 

Ste.  Catherine  de  Sienne  (d.  1380) 

Ste.  Lydwine  (d.  1433) 

Bse  Colombe  de  Rieti  (d.  1501) 

St.  Ignace  de  Loyola  (d.  1556) 

Une  moniale  (d.  1581) 

Ste.  Therese  d'Avila  (d.  1582) 

St.  Philippe  de  Neri  (d.  1595) 

St.  Joseph  de  Cupertino  (d.  1663) 

Ven.  Marie  d'Agreda  (ses  500  voyages)  (d.  1665) 

St.  Martin  de  Porres  (d.  1636) 

St.  Gerard  Majella  (d.  1755) 

St.  Jean  Bosco  (d.  1888) 

Giuseppina  Berettoni  (d.  17.1.1927) 

Padre  Pio  (now  canonized)  (1887-1968) 


Still  not  persuaded?  Try  this. 
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'Star  Trek-style  "beaming  up"  of  people  through  space  could  become  a  reality  in  the  far  future,  the  leader 
of  a  landmark  teleportation  experiment  has  said.  Nothing  in  the  laws  of  physics  fundamentally  forbids  the 
teleportation  of  large  objects,  including  humans,  Ronald  Hanson  pointed  out.  "What  we  are  teleporting  is 
the  state  of  a  particle, "  said  Professor  Hanson,  of  Delft  University  of  Technology  in  the  Netherlands.  "If 
you  believe  we  are  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  atoms  strung  together  in  a  particular  way;  then  in 
principle  it  should  be  possible  to  teleport  ourselves  from  one  place  to  another.  In  practice  it's  extremely 
unlikely,  but  to  say  it  can  never  work  is  very  dangerous. "  Professor^  Hanson 's  team  showed  for  the  first 
time  that  it  was  possible  to  teleport  information  encoded  into  subatomic  particles  between  two 

points  three  metres  apart  with  100  per  cent  re liability, .  Teleportation  exploits  the  way  "entangled" 
particles  acquire  a  merged  identity,  with  the  state  of  one  instantly  influencing  the  other  no  matter  how  far 
apart  they  are.  Albert  Einstein  dismissed  entanglement,  calling  it  "spooky  action  at  a  distance",  but 
scientists  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  real  phenomenon.  The  research  is  published  in  the 
latest  online  edition  of  the  journal  Science*.  A  more  ambitious  experiment,  involving  the  teleportation  of 
information  between  buildings  on  the  university  campus  1,300  metres  apart,  is  planned  in  July. '  ( 'Beaming 
up  people  could  be  possible',  The  Times,  30  May  2014) 

*W.  Pfaff,  B.  Hensen,  H.  Bernien,  S.  B.  van  Dam,  M.  S.  Blok,  T.  H.  Taminiau,  M.  J.  Tiggelman,  R.  N. 
Schouten,  M.  Markham,  D.  J.  Twitchen,  R.  Hanson,  'Unconditional  quantum  teleportation  between  distant 
solid-state  quantum  bits',  Science,  29  May  2014. 


'Beam  me  up,  Scotty. ' 


It  is  therefore  open  to  the  Church  to  approve  (officially  confirm)  the  bi locations  of  others,  including  Sor  Marfa,  in 
accordance  with  the  relevant  standards  used  to  assess  apparitions  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  These  criteria  are  specified  in 
'Norms  Regarding  the  Manner  of  Proceeding  in  the  Discernment  of  Presumed  Apparitions  or  Revelations'  as  follows: 

'A)  Positive  Criteria: 

a)  Moral  certitude,  or  at  least  great  probability  of  the  existence  of  the  fact,  acquired  by  means  of  a  serious 
investigation; 

b)  Particular  circumstances  relative  to  the  existence  and  to  the  nature  of  the  fact,  that  is  to  say: 

1.  Personal  qualities  of  the  subject  or  of  the  subjects  (in  particular,  psychological  equilibrium,  honesty  and  rectitude  of 
moral  life,  sincerity  and  habitual  docility  towards  Ecclesiastical  Authority,  the  capacity  to  return  to  a  normal  regimen  of 
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a  life  of  faith,  etc.); 

2.  As  regards  revelation:  true  theological  and  spiritual  doctrine  and  immune  from  error; 

3.  Healthy  devotion  and  abundant  and  constant  spiritual  fruit  (for  example,  spirit  of  prayer,  conversion,  testimonies  of 
charity,  etc.). 

B)  Negative  Criteria: 

a)  Manifest  error  concerning  the  fact. 

b)  Doctrinal  errors  attributed  to  God  himself,  or  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  or  to  some  saint  in  their  manifestations, 
taking  into  account  however  the  possibility  that  the  subject  might  have  added,  even  unconsciously,  purely  human 
elements  or  some  error  of  the  natural  order  to  an  authentic  supernatural  revelation  (cf.  Saint  Ignatius,  Exercises,  no. 
336). 

c)  Evidence  of  a  search  for  profit  or  gain  strictly  connected  to  the  fact. 

d)  Gravely  immoral  acts  committed  by  the  subject  or  his  or  her  followers  when  the  fact  occurred  or  in  connection  with 
it. 

e)  Psychological  disorder  or  psychopathic  tendencies  in  the  subject,  that  with  certainty  influenced  on  the  presumed 
supernatural  fact,  or  psychosis,  collective  hysteria  or  other  things  of  this  kind. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  criteria,  be  they  positive  or  negative,  are  not  peremptory  but  rather  indicative,  and  they 
should  be  applied  cumulatively  or  with  some  mutual  convergence. ' 

This  document  also  states: 

'When  Ecclesiastical  Authority  is  informed  of  a  presumed  apparition  or  revelation,  it  will  be  its  responsibility: 

a)  first,  to  judge  the  fact  according  to  positive  and  negative  criteria  (cf.  infra,  no.  I); 

b)  then,  if  this  examination  results  in  a  favorable  conclusion,  to  permit  some  public  manifestation  of  cult  or  of  devotion, 
overseeing  this  with  great  prudence  (equivalent  to  the  formula,  “for  now,  nothing  stands  in  the  way”)  (pro  nunc  nihil 
obstare). 

c)  finally,  in  light  of  time  passed  and  of  experience,  with  special  regard  to  the  fecundity  of  spiritual  fruit  generated  from 
this  new  devotion,  to  express  a  judgment  regarding  the  authenticity  and  supernatural  character  if  the  case  so  merits. ' 


I  would  argue  that  we  have  now  assessed  Sor  Marfa's  bilocations  according  to  the  above  criteria.  I  would 
also  argue  that  we  have  now  had  a  sufficient  period  (over  340  years  since  her  death  in  1 665)  during  which 
the  strength  of  popular  devotion  to  Sor  Marfa  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  I  would  therefore  argue  that 
it  is  open  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  (in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona  and  California)  to  express  a 
judgment  regarding  the  authenticity  of  Sor  Marfa's  bilocations  in  accordance  with  the  above  procedure.  As 
the  procedure  states:  it  is  their  responsibility  (duty)  to  do  so  ('it  wjlj  be  its  responsibility!-  Note  that  the 
procedure  states  'If,  on  the  occasion  of  a  presumed  supernatural  fact,  there  arises  in  a  spontaneous  way 
among  the  faithful  a  certain  cult  or  some  devotion,  the  competent  Ecclesiastical  Authority  has  the  serious 
duty  of  looking  into  it  without  delay  and  of  diligently  watching  over  it. '  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  Sor 
Marfa's  bilocations  there  is  'some  devotion'  resulting  from  them.  The  competent  ecclesiastical  authority 
(i.e.  the  local  bishop)  therefore  has  a  clear  duty  to  investigate  'without  delay'. 

In  this  context  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  relation  to  the  Garabandal  apparitions,  on  10  March  1996  the 
Sacred  Congregation  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Santander:  'However  promoters  of  the  Garabandal 
movement  have  tried  to  minimize  the  decisions  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Santander.  Thjs 
Sacred  Congregation  wants  it  to  be  dearly  understood  that  the  BjsiTpp  of_  Santander  has  been  and 

continues  to  be  the_  only  one  wjth  complete  jurisdiction  in  this  matter  and  the  Holy  See  has  no  intention  of 
examining  this  question  any  further,  since  it  holds  that  the  examinations  already  carried  out  are  sufficient 
as  well  as  are  the  official  declarations  of  the  Bishop  of  Santander.  There  is  no  truth  to  the  statement  that 
the  Holy  See  has  named  an  Official  Papal  Private  Investigator  of  Garabandal  and  affirmations  attributed  to 
the  anonymous  personage  to  the  extent  that  the  verification  of  the  Garabandal  apparitions  lies  completely 
in  the  hands  of  Pope  Paul  VI  and  other  such  expressions  that  aim  at  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Bishop  of  Santander  are  completely  unfounded. ' 
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Two  different  methods  of  colonization  (the  Roman  Catholic/Spanish  and 
the  Protestant/Northern  European)  -  education  versus  extermination  -  the 
triumph  of  the  latter  and  the  consequences  for  the  native  American 
peoples 

'It  has  often  been  said  that  the  first  Spanish  explorers  came  to  the  New  World  for  three  things:  glory,  gold  and  God. 
This  was  true  also  in  New  Mexico.  But  if  they  came  for  all  three,  they  only  stayed  for  God  and  his  service  since  they 
never  found  glory  and  gold.  However,  the  Spanish  explorers  found  a  large  population  of  native  people,  whom  they 
believed  deserved  to  hear  the  Gospel.  New  Mexico,  then,  was  established  as  a  colony  first  and  foremost  as  a  mission 
to  the  Indians.  This  missionary  effort  was  begun  by  the  Sons  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  known  today  simply  as 
Franciscans,  whose  sandal  shod  feet  carried  the  Good  News  to  the  various  tribes.  Franciscan  spirituality  is  therefore 
indelibly  imprinted  into  the  soul  of  New  Mexico  Catholicism.  This  is  evident  in  the  popular  religiosity  of  the  people  even 
today,  and  in  the  names  given  to  villages  and  objects  of  great  natural  beauty:  the  Royal  Village  of  the  Holy  Faith  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  (the  City  of  Santa  Fe);  Holy  Cross  (the  village  of  Santa  Cruz);  St.  Claire  (Santa  Clara  Pueblo);  the 
Blood  of  Christ  (the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains);  etc.'  (Archbishop  Michael  J. Sheehan,  'Seeds  of  Struggle,  Harvest  of 
Faith:  Four  Hundred  Years  of  Catholicism  in  New  Mexico ) 

The  Spanish  colonies  were  initially  ruled  by  the  Laws  of  Burgos  of  1 51 2,  which  were  superseded  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Indies  of  1 542.  Both  sets  of  laws  outlawed  the  mistreatment  of  the  native  Indians.  'The  Laws  of  the  Indies'  (Felipe  II, 

1 573,  para.  1 36)  stated:  'If  the  natives  should  resolve  to  take  a  defensive  position  toward  the  [new]  settlement,  they 
should  be  made  aware  of  how  we  intend  to  settle,  not  to  do  damage  to  them  nor  take  away  their  lands,  but  instead  to 
gain  their  friendship  and  teach  them  how  to  live  civilly,  and  also  to  teach  them  to  know  our  God  so  they  learn  His  law 
through  which  they  will  be  saved.  This  will  be  done  by  religious,  clerics,  and  other  persons  designated  for  this  purpose 
by  the  governor  and  through  good  interpreters,  taking  care  by  the  best  means  available  that  the  town  settlement  is 
carried  out  peacefully  and  with  their  consent,  but  if  they  [the  natives]  still  do  not  want  to  concur  after  having  been 
summoned  repeatedly  by  various  means,  the  settlers  should  build  their  own  town  without  taking  what  belongs  to  the 
Indians  and  without  doing  them  more  harm  that  it  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  town  in  order  that  the 
settlers  are  not  disturbed. ' 

John  Horace  Parry,  in  'The  Spanish  Seaborne  Empire'  (University  of  California  Press,  1990,  p.  175)  states:  'In  short, 
the  liberty  of  the  Indian,  in  the  sense  in  which  Spanish  legislators  used  the  word,  meant,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  kind  of 
liberty  which  a  legally  free  peasant  enjoyed  in  Spain;  liberty  within  the  context  of  the  whole  society  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  subject  to  discharging  the  appropriate  obligations  to  that  society,  as  laid  down  by  custom. ' 

In  broad  terms,  the  Roman  Catholic/Spanish  method  of  colonisation  in  New  Spain  involved  trying  to  turn  the  native 
Indians  into  'good  Spanish  citizens'  by  means  of  education,  vocational  training  (including  in  the  use  of  European  tools 
and  implements  and  European  farming  methods)  and  religious  conversion;  this  was  partly  because  Spain  couldn't 
provide  the  required  numbers  of  settlers  from  its  own  population.  This  method  was  centred  round  presidios  (forts), 
missions,  pueblos  (native  towns)  and  ranchos  (farms  or  ranches)  and  the  aim  was  to  eventually  hand  the  often 
substantial  land  of  the  missions  over  to  the  natives  once  they  were  able  to  manage  on  their  own  (a  process  called 
'secularisation')  or  to  settle  them  on  ranches.  The  Protestant/Northern  European  (i.e.  British)  'method'  of  colonization, 
on  the  other  hand,  involved  importing  settlers  (their  own  surplus  populations)  and  driving  the  native  Indians  off  their 
lands  -  and  even,  in  many  instances,  exterminating  them.  Following  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803,  the  Mexican  War 
of  Independence  of  1810-1821,  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845  and  the  Mexican-American  War  of  1846-1848,  the 
whole  of  New  Spain  (excluding  Mexico  of  course)  was  either  absorbed  into  or  annexed  by  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  consequences  for  the  native  Indians  were  dire  and  in  a  relentless  and  almost  continuous  series  of  over 
50  American-lndian  'wars'  lasting  from  1823  to  1918  (and  the  resulting  forced  'treaties'  -  by  which  the  Indians  often  lost 
their  lands)  the  native  Indian  population  was  decimated  and  those  that  survived  were  mostly  driven  off  their  ancestral 
tribal  lands.  A  good  example  of  the  working  of  the  mission  system  and  of  the  eventual  fate  of  the  native  Indian 
population  following  annexation  by  the  USA  is  the  history  of  the  Spanish  mission  system  in  California. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Spanish  expansion  into  the  area  did  not  also  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  native  Indian 
population  (which  was  decimated  by  epidemics  introduced  unwittingly  by  the  Europeans,  for  example)  or  that  there 
was  not  widespread  cruelty  and  oppression  by  the  Spaniards  (forced  labour  and  extortion  for  example)  -  but  the 
missionaries  were  not  part  of  this  or  responsible  for  it  and  they  generally  tried  to  protect  the  native  population,  though 
one  can  point  to  individual  instances  of  abuse  of  course. 
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A  victim  of  the  Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn  (1876)  -  The  all  too  common  result  of  Indian  attempts  to  protect  their  lands  and 
way  of  life. 
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The  role  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  protecting  the  Pueblos  (native 
Indian  towns)  of  the  American  South-West  down  to  the  present  day 


It  is  necessary  to  understand  something  of  the  Pueblos  (native  Indian  towns)  of  Arizona/New  Mexico/Texas  and  the 
role  played  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (mainly  the  Franciscans)  in  protecting  the  native  Indian  peoples  in  their 
Pueblos  and  helping  them  to  survive  as  semi-autonomous  communities  down  to  the  present  day.  Although  there  were 
many  instances  of  individual  (as  opposed  to  systematic)  abuse  of  the  rights  of  the  native  people  by  missionaries,  in 
general  the  missionaries  did  their  best  to  protect  the  natives  from  exploitation  by  settlers  and  the  civil  authorities,  such 
as  governors,  by  opposing  land  seizures  and  the  imposition  of  forced  labour  for  instance.  This  was  based  on  their 
belief  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God.  As  stated  by  Archbishop  Michael  Sheehan  in  his  "Seeds  of  Struggle:  Harvest 
of  Hope"  (1998):  "The  eminent  Pueblo  scholar  and  historian  Professor  Joe  Sando...  notes  that  the  Pueblo  Indians 
have  fared  much  better  under  the  Spanish  than  the  Indians  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  There  are  no  Indian 
markets  in  Boston  or  New  York!  There  Indian  culture  was  pretty  well  destroyed.  Here  in  New  Mexico,  Indian  culture 
still  flourishes." The  main  work  of  conversion  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  was  carried  out  by  Father  Alonso  Benevides,  Head 
(Custos)  of  the  Missions  in  New  Mexico,  and  his  fellow  Franciscans,  who  were  inspired  by  the  miraculous  work  carried 
out  by  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  and  by  her  letter  of  1 631  to  the  missionaries  in  America  (see  above),  although  there 
was,  of  course,  resistance  in  some  communities,  including  periodic  violent  backlashes  (such  as  the  Pueblo  Revolt  of 
1680).  However,  in  so  far  as  the  conversion  of  the  native  Indian  peoples  can  be  attributed  to  Marfa  de  Jesus  de 
Agreda's  direct  involvement  and  her  inspiration  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries  and  in  so  far  as  the  Franciscans  in 
particular  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  general  subsequently  managed  to  protect  the  native  Indian  peoples  in 
the  Pueblos  in  Arizona/New  Mexico/Texas,  the  survival  of  those  peoples  in  their  ancestral  communities  in  that  area 
down  to  the  present  day  (as  compared  to  the  fate  of  the  Indians  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States)  must  be  laid  at  her 
feet. 

The  struggle  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  settlers  was  often  heroic.  L.  Bradford 
Prince,  in  his  'Spanish  Mission  Churches  of  New  Mexico'  (The  Torch  Press,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  1915,  p.  43)  writes: 
'Besides  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  their  work,  the  Franciscan  missionaries,  from  the  very  first,  found  themselves 
antagonized,  and  many  of  their  efforts  rendered  futile,  by  the  action  of  Ohate  and  succeeding  governors,  and  their 
opposition  to  the  methods  of  the  Franciscans.  Their  points  of  view  were  essentially  different.  The  governors  generally 
had  no  thought  but  of  holding  the  Indians  in  subjection,  of  making  further  explorations  and  conquests  and  of  securing 
any  personal  gain  possible  from  their  official  position.  The  other  officials  and  the  little  army  of  soldiers  naturally  agreed 
with  the  governor  and  his  wishes.  The  friars,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  only  of  the  salvation  of  souls,  of  the  baptism 
of  the  natives  of  all  ages,  and  the  stamping  out  of  heathen  ceremonials.  These  essential  differences  created  much 
friction  and  finally  open  antagonism. ' 

The  Indians  were  'protected  by  special  laws  and  ensured  possession  of  their  lands.  Spanish  legislation  was  the 
broadest,  most  comprehensive,  systematic  and  humanitarian  of  its  day...  From  a  cultural  standpoint,  there  were 
schools  for  Indians  in  America  from  1524  onwards...  [Hence]  it  is  curious  how  often  Spanish  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Indians  comes  under  attack,  while  excesses  committed  by  Anglo-Saxon  frontiersmen  against  Indians  in  those  regions 
are  ignored.  In  fact,  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  the  only  Indians  in  the  United  States  who  inhabit  the 
same  lands  as  their  forefathers.  They  live  in  towns  established  by  the  Spaniards... '  (Fernandez-Shaw,  Carlos  M.,  'The 
Hispanic  Presence  in  North  America  from  1492  to  today',  Facts  on  File,  New  York,  1991). 

In  1 782  the  Franciscan  fathers  of  San  Jose,  California,  in  a  petition  to  the  Governor,  claimed  that  the  Mission  Indians 
owned  both  the  mission  land  and  the  cattle.  They  argued  that  'by  law'  the  mission  property  was  to  pass  to  the  Mission 
Indians  after  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  when  they  would  become  Spanish  citizens  and  that,  in  the  interim  period,  the 
Franciscans  were  mission  administrators  who  held  the  land  in  trust  for  the  Natives  (Milliken,  Randall,  'A  Time  of  Little 
Choice:  The  Disintegration  of  Tribal  Culture  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  1769-1910',  Menlo  Park,  California, 

Ballena  Press  Publication,  1995,  p.  72-3). 
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Taos  Pueblo,  the  oldest  continuously  inhabited  community  in  the  United  States.  90%  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman 
Catholic. 


Francisca  Chiwiwi  (presumably  named  after  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  -  which  shows  that  the  Franciscan  influence  in  the 
pueblo  was  still  strong  after  300  years)  at  Isleta  Pueblo,  circa  1925.  It  was  at  Isleta  (south  of  Albuquergue,  New 
Mexico)  that  Father  Alonso  Benevides  was  told  by  the  Jumanos  of  the  visits  of  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  in  1629. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  role  in  the  history  of  'New  Spain'  -  her  inspiration  of 
the  Franciscan  missionaries,  her  role  as  the  'arch  colonizer'  and  the 
expansion  of  'New  Spain'  across  the  USA  via  the  mission  system. 


It  was  clear  from  an  early  date  (before  1600)  that  there  were  no  great  civilizations  or  'cities  of  gold'  waiting  to  be 
conquered  in  that  part  of  the  world,  so  the  primary  motive  behind  territorial  expansion  in  the  area  was  religious  zeal  (a 
desire  to  harvest  souls  for  God),  not  greed.  By  1800  the  territories  of  'New  Spain'  had  grown  to  include  the  almost  the 
whole  of  the  modern  United  States  of  America  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  excluding  only  a  disputed  area  in  the 
north-west  (parts  of  modern  Washington  state,  Oregon  and  Idaho).  Thus,  in  1800  Spain  held  something  like  two-thirds 
of  the  total  land  area  of  the  modern  mainland  United  States,  compared  to  something  like  one-third  held  by  the  United 
States  of  America  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


The  Vice-Royalty  of  New  Spain  in  1789,  with  its  eastern  boundary  at  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  the  context  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  more  generally,  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda's  influence  extended  far 
beyond  the  naming  of  the  state  of  Texas,  the  selection  of  its  state  flower  and  motto,  the  setting  up  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  missions  in  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Arizona,  the  religious  conversion  of  the  native  Indians  and  their  survival 
in  those  states  -  significant  though  such  things  are.  Essentially,  she  was  the  single  most  important  inspiration  (other 
than  the  Bible  of  course)  behind  the  missionary  work  of  the  Franciscans  in  the  American  South-West  (many  of  whom 
carried  her  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  with  them  on  their  travels)  and  that  missionary  work  was  what  largely  drove  the 
expansion  of  'New  Spain'  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

'Other  Californian  friars  from  the  later  17th  and  early  18th  centuries  continued  to  reference  Sor  Marfa,  and  many  cited 
tribal  histories  that  recalled  a  Catholic  evangelization  predating  Serra  and  Palou  (Geiger,  vol.  1  295-7).  These 
accounts  extend  the  Lady  in  Blue’s  narrative  even  further  in  the  history  of  Spain’s  last  northern  missionary  frontier. 

With  dates  as  late  as  1856,  the  view  of  Sor  Marfa  as  a  missionary  that  began  with  Serra,  Palou  and  the  missionaries 
of  Propaganda  Fide  continued  in  the  region  well  into  the  mid-19th  century.')  Nogar,  Anna  Maria,  'La  Monja  Azul:  The 
Political  and  Cultural  Ramifications  of  a  17th-century  Mystical  Transatlantic  Journey',  University  of  Texas  Dissertation, 
2008,  p.  191). 

'In  the  words  oj  rny  dissertation  advisor,  Sor  Maria  (at  least  in.  the  1_  7th  and  18th  centuries)  is  the  archhcolonizer. ' 

(Nogar,  Anna  Maria,  'La  Monja  Azul:  The  Political  and  Cultural  Ramifications  of  a  17th-century  Mystical  Transatlantic 
Journey',  University  of  Texas  Dissertation,  2008,  p.  157).  In  other  words,  Sor  Marfa  was  the  'arch-colonizer'  even  long 
after  her  death. 

Because  she  directly  inspired  the  missionaries  of  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona  and  California,  whose  efforts  resulted 
in  the  territory  of  'New  Spain'  expanding  to  include  some  two-thirds  of  the  mainland  of  the  USA,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Sor 
Marfa,  in  effect,  conquered  an  empire  without  ever  leaving  her  convent  in  Spain.  We  say  that  Alexander  the  Great 
conquered  a  great  empire  even  though  it  was  his  armies  that  actually  did  the  fighting,  not  Alexander  himself.  We  say 
this,  rightly,  because  Alexander  the  Great  inspired  his  soldiers  and  guided  their  actions.  In  a  similar  way,  Sor  Marfa 
inspired  and  guided  the  actions  of  the  missionaries,  although  only  as  a  Servant  of  God  of  course.  Alexander  the  Great 
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conquered  his  empire  by  force  and  his  army  would  have  disintegrated  in  his  absence  (as  happened  after  his  death); 
Sor  Marfa  conquered  an  empire  with  love  from  her  cell  in  a  convent  in  Spain  because  she  inspired  the  minds  of  men; 
men  as  determined  and  as  brave  as  the  bravest  soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  with  a  more  powerful  weapon  - 
the  Word  of  God.  Alexander  the  Great's  empire  vanished  into  dust;  Sor  Marfa's  'empire'  lives  on  in  the  form  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  USA  (though  she  would  never  have  accepted  that  she  was  anything  other  than  the 
most  humble  and  least-deserving  of  God's  servants). 
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How  the  USA  became  The  Land  of  Mary  Immaculate'  in  1846  and  the 
connection  to  Sor  (Sister)  Marfa 


The  oldest  church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  the  United  States,  and  (according  to  some)  the  oldest  unrestored 
church  in  the  United  States,  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  de  Acuna  at  San  Antonio,  Texas  (from  1731), 
had  previously  been  called  'Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  de  Agreda'  in  honour  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de 
Agreda  (from  1718  to  1731*),  who  was  a  nun  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  In  1760  the  'Spanish 
Borderlands'  (Florida,  Georgia,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California)  were  placed  under  the  patronage  of  'Mary 
Immaculate'  (the  Virgin  Mary)  by  Pope  Clement  XIII  and  later,  in  1846,  the  Virgin  Mary  was  made  Patroness  (Patron 
Saint)  of  the  United  States  with  Papal  approval,  eight  years  before  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  became 
official  church  dogma  in  1854.  Thus  the  United  States  of  America  became  'The  Land  of  Mary  Immaculate'.  The 
national  shrine  is  at  the  Basilica  of  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Washington,  which  was 
completed  in  1961 .  'Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe'  (that  is,  the  Virgin  Mary)  was  made  'Patroness  of  the  Americas',  'Empress 
of  Latin  America'  and  'Protectress  of  Unborn  Children'  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  1999.  'The  Land  of  Mary  Immaculate' 
therefore  traces  its  origins  to  a  church  named  after  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda. 

*The  church  was  established  in  1716  near  Douglass,  Texas,  about  'half  a  league'  east  of  the  Angelina  River  'near 
springs  flowing  to  a  small  marsh'  along  El  Camino  Real  (Royal  Road)  de  los  Teias.  The  actual  site  was  discovered  in 
2010  by  the  Texas  Archaeological  Stewardship  Network  (TASN)  (at  Ben  Gallant  Farm  at  Google  co-ordinates 
31.622539,-94.913537,  map  here),  though  there  is  state  historical  marker  (no.  9287  at  co-ordinates  31.57745976,- 
94.87641615)  dating  from  1936  'about  7  mi.  S  of  Douglass  via  FM  225,  then  S  on  CR  798  fcorrectlv  7891,  take  left 
before  Goodman  Bridge  and  continue  for  one  mile'.  From  1716  to  1718  the  church  was  called  'Our  Lady  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  de  los  Hainais'  (sometimes  'de  los  Hasinai'  -  the  Hainai  were  the  lead  tribe  of  the  Hasinai 
Caddo).  In  1718  the  church  was  renamed  'Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  de  Agreda'.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1 71 9  due  to  fear  of  French  incursions  from  Louisiana  and  then  re-occupied  in  1 721  by  the  Aguavo  Expedition.  In  1 730 
the  mission  was  moved  to  the  Colorado  River,  near  Austin,  but  the  location  was  found  to  be  unsuitable  and  the 
mission  was  moved  to  San  Antonio  in  1731 ,  where  the  present-day  church  was  built  and  renamed  to  'Our  Lady  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  de  Acuna',  after  the  then  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  See  here  for  more  on  the  Spanish  missions  in 
Texas. 


Mission  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Purfsima  Concepcion  de  Acuna  (also  Mission  Concepcion),  San  Antonio,  Texas  (the 
earlier  church  at  the  previous  location  south  of  Douglass,  Texas,  was  called  Mission  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Purfsima 
Concepcion  de  Agreda). 
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Map  of  part  of  El  Camino  Real  de  los  Tejas  south  of  Douglass,  Texas,  from  the  National  Park  Service.  The  location  of 
the  historical  marker  for  'Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  de  Agreda'  is  indicated  by  the  yellow  arrow  at  co¬ 
ordinates  31 .57745976,-94.87641 61 5.  The  red  arrow  indicates  the  correct  location  discovered  by  TASN  in  201 0.  The 
dotted  line  is  the  Angelina  River,  the  county  boundary. 


SITE  OF  THE  MISSION 

NUESTRA  SEN  OR  A  DE 
LA  PUR f$ IMA  CONCEPCION 

ESTABLISHED  BY  FRANCISCAN  MIS¬ 
SIONARIES  IN  1716  WITH  THE  HOFE 
OF  CIVILIZING  AND  CHRISTIANIZING 
THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  REGION  - 
ABANDONED  TEMPORARILY  DUE  TO 
THE  FRENCH  INCURSIONS  FROM 
LOUISIANA  IN  1719  '  RESTORED  BV 
THF.  MARQUIS  OF  AGUAYO  IN  1721  * 
REMOVED  TO  THE  COLORADO  RIVER 
IN  1730  AND  FINALLY  SITUATED  ON 
THE  SAN  ANTONIO  RIVER  IN  1731' 


State  historical  marker  no.  9287 


State  historical  marker  no.  9287 
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'La  Conquistadora',  the  oldest  Madonna  in  the  USA  and  her  connection  to 
Sor  (Sister)  Maria 


The  oldest  Madonna  in  the  United  States  (older  than  the  United  States  itself  of  course)  was  brought  to  Santa  Fe  in 
1625/6  by  Father  Alonso  de  Benavides,  the  priest  who  identified  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  as  the  'Lady  in  Blue'.  This 
Madonna  was  originally  known  as  'Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary'  but  was  renamed  'Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary:  La 
Conquistadora'  (that  is,  'Our  Lady  of  Conquest'  or  'Our  Lady  of  Conquering  Love'  -  hence  'Our  Lady  of  Peace')  in 
honour  of  the  peaceful  reconquest  of  New  Mexico  following  the  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680,  which  is  credited  to  her 
intervention.  'La  Conquistadora'  was  rescued  from  a  burning  church  during  the  Pueblo  Revolt  and  was  kidnapped  and 
held  for  ransom  (but  later  recovered  from  a  mine)  in  1973;  she  has  survived  wars,  revolutions,  fire  and  kidnap.  She 
was  crowned  by  Cardinal  Spellman  in  1954  and  was  granted  a  Papal  Crown  in  1960.  An  annual  procession  is  held  in 
her  honour  in  Santa  Fe  and  is  the  oldest  religious  procession  in  the  United  States.  See  Fray  Angelico  Chavez,  'La 
Conquistadora,  The  Autobiography  of  an  Ancient  Statue'  (Sunstone  Press,  2012),  Jaima  Chevalier,  'La  Conquistadora' 
(Sunstone  Press,  2010)  and  Sue  Plouser,  'La  Conquistadora'  ( Sunstone  Press,  2011). 


'Enter,  La  Conquistadora.  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  the  patroness  of  the  Americas,  is  the  true  founder  of 
American  culture.  The  process  of  inculturation  began  with  her,  as  she  united  Europeans  and  natives  in  a 
common  faith.  Yet,  after  five  hundred  years,  the  conquest  of  America  is  still  just  beginning.  The  blueprint 
is  there,  responding  to  each  of  the  three  problems  -  a  renewal  of  our  culture  that  affirms  the  dignity  of  life, 
unites  people  together  in  charity,  and  orders  our  lives  toward  true  happiness.  Our  Lady  has  shown  us  the 
way  in  that  the  building  of  true  culture  comes  from  within,  from  a  conversion  of  heart,  which  opens  us  up 
to  the  power  of  God,  who  can  overcome  our  sin  and  the  wounds  we  inflict  on  one  another.  Winning  the 
spiritual  war,  which  is  completely  intertwined  with  the  decline  of  our  culture,  is  not  something  we  can  do 
on  our  own.  It  is  only  through  the  intercession  and  aid  of  Our  Lady,  our  true  conqueror,  that  we  will  make 
progress.  I  urge  us  to  take  the  title  of  La  Conquistadora  seriously.  It  is  the  oldest  shrine  in  the  United 
States  for  a  reason  and  we  need  to  invoke  Our  Lady  not  only  to  conquer  the  dark  forces  at  work  in  our 
country,  but  also  to  build  up  a  new  culture,  focused  on  life,  unity,  and  faith.  Let  us  avoid  the  division  and 
violence  that  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Americas  and  embrace  the  heritage  given  to  us  by  Our 
Lady,  when  she  laid  the  true  foundations  for  a  new  civilization  in  this  hemisphere.'  -  'La  Conguistadora 
and_  t_he  Unfinished  Conguest  gj  the  Americas ',  R.  Jared  Staudt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
and  Catechesis  at  the  Augustine  Institute,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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'La  Conquistadora',  Queen  of  New  Mexico,  the  most  important  religious  symbol  in  the  United  States,  in  procession  in 
Santa  Fe  in  2012.  The  annual  procession  is  the  oldest  religious  procession  in  the  United  States. 


Album  cover  for  'La  Conquistadora’  (2008)  by  The  Krayolas,  'San  Antonio’s  legendary  Tex-Mex  powerpop  and  garage 
rock  band'.  Painting  by  David  Zamora  Casas  of  San  Antonio.  This  painting  actually  seems  to  be  based  on  the  image 
of  'Our  Lady  of  Guadelupe'. 

Sor  (Sister)  Marfa  as  religious  and  political  advisor  to  King  Philip  IV  of 
Spain  (1605-1665)  -  the  most  powerful  woman  in  Europe? 

Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  became  the  spiritual  and  political  advisor  to  King  Philip  IV  of  Spain  and  exchanged  over 
600  letters  with  him  over  a  period  of  more  than  22  years.  He  said  of  her  'Except  for  Sor  [Sister]  Maria's  counsel,  the 
unity  of  Spain  would  never  have  been  preserved. '  Her  letters  to  him  were  sometimes  quite  blunt;  telling  him,  amongst 
other  things,  to  improve  his  morals,  not  to  trust  his  advisors,  not  to  crush  the  peasants  with  taxation  and  not  to  debase 
the  currency.  She  also  advised  him  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  France.  She  was  involved  in  the  negotiations 
preceding  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  of  1659,  which  led  to  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV  to  Maria  Theresa  and  eventually 
to  the  Bourbon  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  War  of  Spanish  Succession  of  1 701  -1 4.  When  France 
wanted  to  make  peace  overtures  in  1657  the  Due  de  Gramont  approached  Sor  Marfa.  She  was  arguably  the  most 
influential  woman  in  Europe  at  that  time,  which  is  quite  remarkable  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
cloistered  nun.  Henry  Charles  Lea,  in  his  A  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain'  (Vol.  4,  Book  8,  Chapter  5)  states:  'She 
so  captured  the  confidence  of  Philip  that  he  made  her  his  chief  adivser;  for  twenty -two  years,  until  her  death  in  1665, 
four  months  before  his  own,  he  maintained  constant  correspondence  with  her  by  every  post  [an  exaggeration  -  they 
exchanged  about  40  letters  per  year].  Her  influence  was  thus  almost  unbounded,  but  she  seems  never  to  have 
abused  it;  her  advice  was  usually  sound,  and  she  never  sought  enrichment  of  the  impoverished  convent  of  Agreda,  of 
which  she  was  the  superior. '  Philip  IV  was  ruler  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world  at  the  time  and  Spain  was  the 
leading  power  in  Europe.  He  believed  that  Sor  Marfa  could  personally  intervene  with  God  on  his  behalf  to  save  him 
and  protect  his  territories.  This  gave  Sor  Marfa  enormous  influence. 

By  way  of  example,  on  25  November  1 661  she  wrote  to  the  King:  'Let  Your  Majesty  expressly  order  your  ministers  to 
punish  the  offences  of  the  rich  and  powerful  people  who  trample  down  the  poor,  taking  their  property  from  them  and 
seizing  it  unlawfully;  let  junior  officials  be  told  that  they  must  administer  justice  fairly...  let  members  of  the  government 
be  told  to  set  their  house  in  order  and,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  lighten  the  taxation  that  falls  on  the  poor.  I  know  for 
certain  that  some  villages  have  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  people  are  living  on  barley-bread  and  wild  herbs.  They 
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are  losing  all  hope. '  In  the  same  letter  she  wrote:  'Would  Your  Majesty  please  order  that  the  income  of  the  Church  be 
not  confiscated  and  devoted  to  secular  needs.  It  comes  near  to  being  sacrilege.  Order,  too,  that  the  chaplaincies  be 
exempted,  because  masses  are  not  being  said  any  more  and  the  holy  souls  in  Purgatory  are  lamenting  and  imploring 
help.  It  would  be  a  very  charitable  act  to  give  relief.'  And  later:  'Another  thing,  so  many  changes  in  the  coinage  are 
extremely  harmful.  A  man's  savings  are  the  reward  of  his  toil  and  he  preserves  them  jealously;  if  the  value  of  them  is 
depreciated  or  runs  alarming  risk  of  being  depreciated  he  becomes  angry.  Your  Majesty  has  many  wise  and 
disinterested  people  who  will  give  you  information  about  this  and  tell  you  that  what  I  am  saying  is  true.  I  am  not 
informed  by  anyone,  but  my  inner  conviction  and  my  great  love  for  Your  Majesty  have  compelled  me  to  say  this  to 
you.' 


Philip  IV  (1605-1665)  of  Spain. 

Sor  (Sister)  Marfa's  miracles 

Sor  Marfa  performed  many  well-documented  miracles,  both  during  her  lifetime  and  after  her  death.  The  most  dramatic 
(and  shocking)  was  the  occasion  when  she  raised  a  man  from  the  dead  in  front  of  terrified  witnesses,  including  the 
local  priest  of  Agreda  (Marilyn  Fedewa,  'Maria  ofAgreda  -  Mystical  Lady  in  Blue',  p.  229).  She  swore  these  witnesses 
to  secrecy  and  the  written  testimony  of  the  priest  only  came  to  light  many  years  after  her  death. 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  her  miracles  is  that  they  actually  seem  almost  routine  in  the  context  of  the  other 
astonishing  aspects  of  her  life;  her  authorship  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  and  her  bilocation  visits  to  the  American 
South-West. 

The  latest  miracle  ascribed  to  her  is  described  by  Marilyn  Fedewa  ( 'Maria  ofAgreda  -  Mystical  Lady  in  Blue)  as 
follows:  'On  February  20,  1867,  Dr.  E.  Hanon,  M.D.,  of  Nivelles,  Belgium,  wrote  the  following:  "Mary  Catherine  Plas  of 
Strombeck,  [known]  in  religion  [as]  Sor  M.  Colette  of  the  monastery  of  Conception ists  in  this  city,  aged  thirty-two 
years,  has  been  under  my  treatment  since  March  1863. "  Dr.  Hamon  described  the  progressive  inflammation  and 
deterioration  of  Sor  Colette's  dorsal  vertebrae,  resulting  in  muscle  deterioration,  grave  pain  and  palpitations,  and 
ultimately  complete  paralysis.  Additionally,  the  patient  vomited  blood  and  could  retain  no  food.  By  the  end  of  1866, 
further  treatment  was  deemed  futile,  and  Sor  Colette  prayed  unsuccessfully  for  an  end  to  her  suffering  through  death. 
Then  on  January  27,  1867,  the  abbess  and  all  the  nuns,  including  Sor  Colette,  began  a  novena  [nine  days  of  prayer] 
in  honour  of  Sor  Maria  of  Agreda  and  her  inspiring  work  in  Mystical  City  of  God.  Each  day,  for  nine  consecutive  days, 
they  prayed  fervently  that  if  it  was  God's  will,  Sor  Colette  would  be  cured  through  the  merits  of  Sor  Maria.  Throughout 
the  nine  days,  Sor  Colette  held  in  her  hands  a  small  image  of  Sor  Maria.  On  Wednesday,  February  6,  1867,  the 
convent's  spiritual  director  noted  Sor  Colette's  grievous  condition.  He  heard  her  confession,  believing  it  to  be  her  last. 
The  abbess,  firm  in  her  faith  for  a  cure,  nevertheless  instructed  two  nuns  on  the  following  day  to  bring  Sor  Colette  to 
the  choir  to  give  thanks.  On  February  7,  the  two  nuns  arrived  at  Sor  Colette's  room  to  find  her  up  and  fully  dressed. 
Understandably  thinking  that  she  would  still  be  weak,  the  nuns  convinced  her  to  sit  on  a  chair,  on  which  they  would 
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carry  her  downstairs  to  the  choir.  Soon,  however,  Sor  Colette  realized  the  full  extent  of  her  cure.  She  descended  the 
stairs  on  her  own,  walked  into  the  choir,  and  knelt  before  the  altar  fully  recovered. "  The  Rev.  Mother  Abbess  assured 
me",  wrote  Dr.  Hanon,  "that  no  remedy  had  been  applied  since  my  treatment  had  ceased...  Sor  M.  Colette's  health 
was  so  perfect  that  on  the  following  day  she  was  able  to  resume  her  usual  occupations,  and  to  recite  the  office  with 
her  sisters  both  by  day  and  by  night.  ...lam  willing  to  affirm  this  declaration  by  a  solemn  oath. 


Sor  Marfa  with  her  guardian  angel. 


Sor  Marfa  performing  a  miracle  (from  a  painting  in  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Agreda, 
Soria,  Spain). 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  -  First  accurate  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Earth  from  space 


Sor  Maria  wrote  'Face  of  the  Earth  and  Map  of  the  Spheres'  in  about  1616,  when  she  was  1 4  years  old.  It  includes 
what  has  been  described  as  the  first  accurate  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth  from  space 
( 'these  included  the  way,  the  earth  looks  from  the  space.).  The  relevant  part  seems  to  be: 

'As  soon  as  I  said,  "The  will  of  His  Highness  be  done, "  He  said  to  me,  "My  wife  and  turtledove,  I  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  and  the  elements  and  the  sea.  I  want  you  to  know  the  purpose  for  which  all  that  has  being  was  created 
and  of  my  watchful  providence  that  protects  mankind,  and  that  I  have  provided  for  it  many  kindnesses  and  a  diversity 
of  created  things.  Pay  attention  and  look. "  I  looked  carefully.  [  did  as  the  Most  High  commanded,  and  /  saw  what  is 
impossible  for  me  to  explain,  something.  Ql  which  my_  mind  had  known  nothing.  My  understanding  was  thmugh  the 

iilumjnatign  of  revelation,  without  which ,  by  natural  means ,  it  could  not  have  come  about.  So  that  I  might  see  and  know 
and  understand,  the  Lord  endowed  me  with  a  special  ability  (and  that  in  itself  was  another  of  his  great  marvels),  in 
order  that  I  might  know  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  some  of  the  big  rivers,  the  animals,  the  inhabitants,  the  cities 
and  kingdoms,  and  the  diversity  of  creatures  -  all  these  things  -  and  still  its  being  so  big  was  not  an  obstacle.  And 
while  there  is  no  denying  its  size  -  even  though  by  natural  means  one  cannot  see  a  quarter  of  a  league  ahead  -  still  I 
was  able  to  know  and  form  an  opinion  of  the  smallest  things,  for  my  sight  extended  many,  many  leagues  distant,  as 
far  away  as  the  earth  stretches.  I  saw  the  diverse  creatures  there  are  within  it,  along  with  other  aspects  of  it,  as  though 
all  these  things  were  no  farther  from  me  than  a  crossbow  shot;  and  I  will  tell  now  just  how  distinctly  I  perceived  it  all. 

I  saw  the  earth  and  its  immensity,  which  I  found  truly  astonishing,  though  no  more  than  all  I  perceived  within  it.  I  could 
see,  then,  that  the  earth  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  beneath  each  of  the  meridians  that  separate  it  in  this  way  there 
is  a  dwelling,  the  relationship  among  the  four  of  them  being  somewhat  symmetrical. 

The  first  of  these  four  parts  is  the  one  in  which  we  live,  though  any  one  may  be  considered  the  first  of  the  four 
dwellings  I  am  now  describing.  It  does  not  matter  which  one  you  start  counting  with;  it  comes  out  the  same.  The 
second  dwelling  is  of  the  people  called  or  known  as  the  Perioecians,  which  means  they  live  in  that  other  section  or 
region  of  the  earth.  The  third  dwelling  is  of  the  people  known  as  the  Antoecians,  which  are,  and  whose  name  means, 
those  who  live  opposite  us.  The  fourth  dwelling  is  of  the  people  who  are  known  and  called  the  Antipodes.  Their 
dwelling  is  contrary  to  where  we  are,  so  situated  that  their  feet  are  directly  opposite  to  ours;  our  nadir  is  their  zenith, 
and  our  zenith  is  their  nadir.  And  if  we  think  and  say  that  they  are  upside  down,  they  can  say  the  same  about  us. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  and  this  I  have  seen  and  recognized,  is  that  we  are  all  right  side  up;  we  should  not  judge 
on  the  basis  of  our  own  situation  who  is  right  side  up,  but  in  relation  to  the  center  of  the  earth  and  the  world. 

Everyone's  feet  point  down  toward  the  center,  which  is  their  foundation,  white  their  heads  go  up  toward  the  sky,  and 
so  both  they  and  we  are  straight  up,  just  the  way  God  wants  and  commands  it  to  be,  each  group  living  where  its  lot  fell 
to  it.  Divine  providence  arranged  for  mankind  to  have  our  heads  up  to  the  sky  and  our  feet  on  the  earth  so  that  we 
should  know  and  be  aware  that  we  were  born  from  the  earth  and  formed  from  it,  though  our  final  home  will  not  be  on 
the  earth.  On  pleasures  and  vanities  we  must  step,  denying  them  all  and  not  giving  ourselves  over  to  them  for  our 
delight;  that  is  why  our  feet  were  placed  on  it.  Instead  we  should  long  for  our  country,  which  is  Heaven,  and  meditate 
on  it  day  and  night  and  look  toward  it;  that  is  the  reason  they  put  our  heads  toward  that  heavenly  Jerusalem  for  which 
we  were  created.  That  is  why  our  feet  go  down  to  the  earth  and  our  heads  up  to  the  sky. 

The  Antipodes  and  we  do  not  share  the  same  seasons,  for  when  they  have  summer,  we  have  winter,  and  when  we 
have  day,  they  night;  and  when  we  have  the  longest  day  of  the  year,  they  have  the  longest  night  and  the  shortest  day. 
And  this  is  true,  for  I  saw  it  was  so.  And  it  is  a  great  wonder  of  the  Most  High  to  see  the  night  in  one  part  of  the 
world  and  the  day,  in  another  in  some  parts  the  sun  and,  in  others  the  moon ,  the  moon  and,  the  shadow 

caused,  fry  the  absence  of.  the  sun,  for  the  world,  is  like  a  ball.  Seen  all  together,  it  offered  a  beautiful  diversity  and 
revealed  its  Author  to  be  a  great  and  magnificent  King. 

To  gjve  a  clearer  idea  oj  how  the  world,  was  shown  to  me,  let  me  say  it  was  by  reproducing  images  of.  it  for  me.  so  that 

/  might  see  it  in  God.  /  saw  it  so  dearjy  that  it  ajj  seemed,  to  sprjng  from  God.  In  His  Highness  I  percejved  alj  the 

images.  /  cannot  be  sure  oj  the  exact  way  in  which  /  saw  them.  But  the  world  is  divided  into  four  parts;  to  make  myself 
clear  I  will  describe  them  in  order,  and  they  are  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. ' 

There  are  aspects  of  this  work  that  are  difficult  to  understand,  to  reconcile  to  other  parts  of  the  work  or  to  reconcile 
with  what  we  now  know  to  be  fact: 

•  Sor  Marfa  stated  that  she  saw  what  she  saw  through  'the  illumination  of  revelation’  and  that  the  world  was 
shown  to  her  by  'reproducing  images  of  it  for  me'  but  she  'cannot  be  sure  of  the  exact  way  in  which  [she]  saw 
them'.  This  seems  to  be  describing  something  akin  to  a  vision,  as  opposed  to  physically  seeing  things  as  we 
do  in  daily  life.  Her  sight  extended  'as  far  as  the  Earth  stretches',  which  implies  that  she  did  not  think  that  she 
actually  went  to  the  places  she  describes  but  saw  them  from  afar  (even  though  she  saw  them  in  great  detail). 
She  says  that  she  'saw  it  so  clearly  that  it  all  seemed  to  spring  from  God'. 

•  Clark  A.  Colahan,  in  his  'The  Visions  of  Sor  Maria  de  Agreda:  Writing  Knowledge  and  Power'  (University  of 
Arizona  Press,  1994,  p.  21)  claims  that  Sor  Marfa  took  descriptions  of  places,  people  and  animals  (some  of  a 
fantastical  nature)  'word  for  word'  from  a  Castilian  translation  of  'Cosmographicus  Liber'  (1524)  by  Apianus 
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and  he  references  many  examples.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  'Face  of  the  Earth  and  Map  of  the  Spheres' 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  simply  a  copy  of  'Cosmographicus  Liber'  with  added  details,  which  Sor  Marta 
claimed  she  saw  in  a  vision  or  visions  which  (she  says)  seemed  to  have  been  sent  by  God.  This  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Why  would  someone  reproduce  information  from  a  well-known  source  and  claim  that  the 
information  seemed  to  come  to  her  in  a  vision  from  God  when  it  was  clearly  a  trivial  matter  to  prove  that  it  did 
not?  Why  would  she  specifically  state  7  saw  what  is  impossible  for  me  to  explain,  something  of  which  my  mind 
had  known  nothing'  if  it  was  obvious  that  she  must  have  based  her  treatise  on  Apianus'  work?  Why  would  she 
claim  that  she  was  astonished  at  what  she  saw  if  she  was  in  fact  already  aware  of  it?  Perhaps  what  she 
meant  was  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  told  (or  to  read)  that  the  Earth  is  a  ball  floating  in  space  but  it  is  quite 
another  to  actually  see  the  Earth  from  space.  One  is  simply  a  stated  fact  (to  which  the  response  might  be  'OK, 
the  Earth  is  like  a  ball  floating  in  space.'),  the  other  is  a  truly  astonishing  sight  ('Incredible!  The  Earth  is  like  a 
ball  floating  in  space!').  Colahan  explains  that  she  added  many  details  to  those  described  by  Apianus  and 
refers  to  her  'visual  imagination  and  storytelling  ability'  (p.  23);  he  says  that  she  'clearly  enjoyed  these 
imagined  races  with  astonishment  and  delicious  horror'.  Was  the  whole  thing  therefore  just  a  literary  conceit 
written  by  a  14  year-old  girl  for  her  younger  brothers?  This  is  the  view  taken  by  T.  D.  Kendrick  in  his  'Mary  of 
Agreda:  The  life  and  legend  of  a  Spanish  nun'. 

•  Detractors  will  inevitably  argue  that  if  Sor  Marfa  could  extract  information  from  a  well-known  source,  add 
imaginary  details  and  then  claim  that  her  'knowledge'  of  these  matters  seemed  to  have  been  revealed  to  her 
by  God,  what  does  that  say  about  the  authenticity  of  her  accounts  of  bilocation  to  the  American  South-West 
and  the  authenticity  of  her  major  work,  'The  Mystical  City  of  God1?  Were  all  three  just  the  imaginings  of  an 
over-active  (or  over-heated)  mind?  Casanova,  who  was  forced  to  read  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  in  prison, 
thought  so  (though  perhaps  we  should  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  opinions  of  a  scandalous  libertine 
with  the  morals  of  a  dog  on  such  a  matter).  It  would  be  tempting  to  answer  'Yes'  to  this  question  but,  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  inevitably  a  huge  difference  between  the  writings  of  a  14  year-old  girl  and  those  of  a 
mature  nun  (Who  wants  to  be  judged  by  their  adolescent  writings?)  and,  in  the  second  place,  even  if  the  'Face 
of  the  Earth  and  Map  of  the  Spheres'  is  a  literary  conceit,  if  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  her  other 
writings  were  as  well.  The  authenticity  of  those  other  writings  must  be  assessed  without  reference  to  her 
juvenile  treatise,  which,  in  my  view,  must  be  treated  as  exactly  that. 

•  Perhaps  her  underlying  logic  was,  in  effect,  that  she  certainly  saw  or  perceived  astonishing  images  of  the 
earth  in  some  inexplicable  way  and  that,  since  God  is  omnipotent  and  all-powerful,  the  source  of  what  she 
saw  can  only  have  been  God  (the  Devil  having  been  excluded  as  a  possible  source  of  course),  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  she  had  previously  read  about  what  she  was  shown.  Thus  she  could  have  both  read  about  the 
geography  of  the  Earth  and  then  been  shown  what  she  had  read  about,  and  more,  by  God.  The  former  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  the  latter  -  and  she  never  says  that  she  had  not  previously  read  anything  about  the 
geography  of  the  Earth.  Her  reference  to  things  'of  which  my  mind  had  known  nothing'  might  simply  mean  that 
she  had  no  prior  knowledge  from  her  reading  of  some  of  the  things  she  saw,  not  all  of  them. 

•  But  that  still  leaves  something  that  seems  to  be  completely  inexplicable.  In  Face  of  the  Earth  and  Map  of  the 
Spheres'  Sor  Marfa  describes  'an  island  near  the  two  poles  called  Arctic  and  Antarctic',  which  is  800  leagues 
(2400  miles  or  3900  kilometres)  wide.  I  think  this  must  mean  that  there  is  an  island  near  each  pole  (i.e.  the 
Arctic  and  the  Antarctic),  covering  in  total  the  800  leagues  of  the  Earth's  circumference  not  yet  accounted  for 
(according  to  Sor  Marfa),  since  one  cannot  have  one  island  that  is  near  both  poles.  But  the  'Antarctic'  as  we 
know  it  today  was  completely  unknown  at  that  time;  it  was  simply  a  location  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth 
opposite  the  Arctic  (the  word  means  'opposite  to  the  Arctic'),  not  a  continent.  Cartographers  imagined  a 
continent  called  'Terra  Australis  Incognita'  or  'Unknown  Southern  Land'  (not  to  be  confused  with  Australia  or 
'New  Holland')  which  they  supposed  must  exist  to  'balance'  the  lands  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Sometimes 
cartographers  showed  a  coastline  or  partial  coastline  for  this  land,  but  it  was  an  entirely  imaginary  coastline.  A 
1771  map  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (see  below)  shows  no  land  in  that  part  of  the  world,  simply  a  name, 
'Terres  Australes',  in  the  middle  of  empty  ocean.  In  1814  the  British  explorer,  Matthew  Flinders,  said,  in  his  A 
Voyage  to  Terra  Australia,  by  which  he  meant  Australia,  that  there  was  'no  probability'  of  discovering  land 
south  of  Australia  and  it  was  not  until  1820  that  the  land  mass  of  Antarctica  was  first  sighted  -  and  yet  Sor 
Marfa  described  a  large  land  mass  called  'Antarctic'  some  200  years  before.  She  certainly  didn't  take  this  from 
Apianus.  Kendrick  {'Mary  of  Agreda:  The  life  and  legend  of  a  Spanish  nun )  asserts  that  Sor  Marfa  confused 
Antarctica  with  the  medieval  idea  of  Iceland  but  this  strikes  me  as  very  unlikely;  Iceland  was  known  at  that 
time  to  be  a  small  island  in  the  northern  hemisphere  ('Ultima  Thule')  whereas  the  Antarctic  she  described  was 
a  very  large  island  (a  continent  in  fact)  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  mystifying  that  a  14  year-old  girl 
should  describe  a  continent  200  years  before  it  was  discovered. 

•  Many  sources  or  authorities,  including  the  Inquisition  in  1 650,  say  that,  in  their  view,  Sor  Marfa  obtained 
'infused  knowledge'  via  prayer  and  contemplation  rather  than  by  reading  or  verbal  communication.  We  cannot 
possibly  know  how  such  a  'process'  might  have  worked  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  writings  include  many 
facts  (such  as  details  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  early  life  of  Jesus)  which  have  no  known  source. 
Many  of  these  facts,  such  as  those  about  the  peoples  and  geography  of  the  American  South-West,  were 
independently  confirmed,  as  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  paper.  In  the  absence  of  an  explanation  we  can 
speculate  that  her  treatise  on  the  geography  of  the  Earth  was  an  early  'essay  in  the  craft'  of  obtaining  infused 
knowledge  via  prayer  or  contemplation  at  a  time  when  she  had  not  fully  learned  how  to  use  and  control  the 
extraordinary  gift  she  had  been  given  -  rather  like  a  teenager's  first  attempt  to  drive  a  car;  a  power  to  get  from 
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A  to  B  is  put  into  their  hands  but  they  have  to  learn  how  to  use  it,  and  if  not  used  properly  it  can  lead  down  the 
wrong  road.  Perhaps  we  can  think  of  'Face  of  the  Earth  and  Map  of  the  Spheres'  as,  in  effect,  a  spiritual 
driving  lesson.*  Perhaps  we  all  have  the  power,  if  only  we  could  learn  how  to  use  it.  Perhaps  it  is  a  gift  given 
only  to  some;  'Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God'  would  seem  to  cover  it.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
we  are  talking  about  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  love;  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  love  that  can  move 
mountains.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  staring  us  in  the  face;  'Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. '  Perhaps  all  that  Sor  Marfa  did  was  to  ask  with  a  pure  heart.  Who 
can  doubt  that  she  was  pure  in  heart?  Who  can  doubt  that  she  asked?  Who  can  doubt  that  she  received?  We 
know  that  she  received;  there  is  no  dispute  about  that  because  she  wrote  it  down  -  it  is  merely  that  some  of  us 
doubt  what  she  received.  But  whose  fault  is  that? 

*' Illusions  connected  with  private  revelations  have  been  explained  in  the  article  CONTEMPLATION.  Some  of  them  are 
at  first  thought  surprising.  Thus  a  vision  of  an  historical  scene  (e.g.,  of  the  life  or  death  of  Christ)  is  often  only 
approximately  accurate,  although  the  visionary  may  be  unaware  of  this  fact,  and  he  may  be  misled,  if  he  believes  in  its 
absolute  historical  fidelity.  This  error  is  quite  natural,  being  based  on  the  assumption  that,  if  the  vision  comes  from 
God,  all  its  details  (the  landscape,  dress,  words,  actions,  etc.)  should  be  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  historical  past. 
This  assumption  is  not  justified,  for  accuracy  in  secondary  details  is  not  necessary;  the  main  point  is  that  the  fact, 
event,  or  communication  revealed  be  strictly  true.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  Bible  contains  historical  books,  and  that 
thus  God  may  sometimes  wish  to  reveal  certain  facts  in  religious  history  to  us  exactly.  That  doubtless  is  true,  when 
there  is  question  of  facts  which  are  necessary  or  useful  as  a  basis  for  religion,  in  which  case  the  revelation  is 
accompanied  by  proofs  that  guarantee  its  accuracy.  A  yjsjgn  need  not  guarantee  its  accuracy  in  every  detajj.  One 
should  thus  beware  of  concluding  without  examination  that  revelations  are  to  be  rejected;  the  prudent  course  is  neither 
to  believe  nor  to  deny  them  unless  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing.  Much  less  should  one  suspect  that  the  saints 
have  been  always,  or  very  often  deceived  in  their  vision.  On  the  contrary,  such  deception  is  rare,  and  as  a  rule  in 
unimportant  matters  only. '  ('Private  Revelations',  The  1913  Catholic  Encyclopedia). 
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A  world  map  of  1771  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  showing  Terres  Australes  but  no  Antarctica.  'New  Holland' 
which  was  subsequently  renamed  'Australia'  is  shown. 

I  show  the  following  pictures  for  your  consideration.  According  to  the  website  linked  here  the  casulla  shown  below  was 
made  by  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  and  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Agreda.  According  to  another  website  the  casulla  was  'painted'  by  a  Mariano  Felez.  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it;  it 
looks  to  me  to  be  a  modern  style  of  illustration  rather  than  17th  century.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  casulla  shows  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  earth,  including  Australia,  which  was  unknown  when  she  wrote  her  treatise. 
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A  casulla  apparently  made  by  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  in  the  museum  of  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Agreda. 


NOVA  TOTIVS  TERKARVM  OKB1S  GEOGRAPHICA  AC  HYDROGRAPH  1C  A  TABVLA  .Wt  HcnrHondio 
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"Nova  Totius  Terrarum  Orbis  Tabula"  by  Hendrik  Hondius  (1630)  -  the  first  atlas  to  show  any  part  of  Australia.  The 
only  previous  map  to  do  so  being  Hessel  Gerritsz'  1627  Caert  van't  Landt  van  d'Eendracht  ("Chart  of  the  Land  of 
Eendracht"),  which  was  not  widely  distributed  or  recognised.  The  Australian  coastline  shown  is  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  Cape  York  Peninsula,  discovered  by  Jan  Carstensz  in  1623. 
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Hessel  Gerritsz’s  1627  Caert  van't  Landt  van  d'Eendracht  ("Chart  of  the  Land  of  Eendracht"),  which  shows  'Terre 
Australis  Incognitae',  which  is  an  imagined  Antarctic  continent,  but  not  Australia. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  death 

The  death  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  has  been  described  as  follows: 

'When  she  was  given  Extreme  Unction,  the  serenity  of  her  spirit  shone  on  her  countenance,  which  became  beautiful 
and  smiling.  She  gave  her  last  advice  and  blessing  to  each  sister  saying:  "I  recommend  to  you,  virtue,  virtue,  virtue. " 
On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  at  the  very  moment  of  the  day  (nine  o'clock)  when,  according  to  tradition,  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  upon  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Apostles,  she,  who  had  enjoyed  so  many  visions,  was  called  to  the  eternal 
Beatific  Vision.  At  the  moment  she  died,  she  was  seen  radiant  with  heavenly  light  in  a  church  in  Agreda  by  John 
Carrillo,  a  teacher  who  frequently  communicated  with  the  Venerable  Maria  and  to  whom  she  had  foretold  her  death. 
He  had  just  received  Communion  in  the  Church  of  St.  Julian  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  when  he  saw  the  servant  of 
God  surrounded  by  a  globe  of  light  ascending  toward  heaven.  Marfa  died  at  the  age  of  63  years  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1665,  having  been  a  nun  46  years,  35  of  which  she  was  Abbess.  Her  sisters  testify  that  in  her  last  moments  they 
heard  a  most  sweet  voice  repeat:  "Come,  come,  come. "  At  the  last  call,  Sor  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  breathed  forth 
her  soul.  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Zimenez  Samaniego  relates  that  at  the  precise  hour  of  her  death,  Sor  Marfa  was  seen 
ascending  into  heaven  by  persons  of  eminent  perfection  in  several  places  far  distant  from  Agreda  -  thus  fulfilling  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  regarding  His  Spouse,  the  Virgin  Mary:  "Qui  elucidant  me,  vitam 
aeternam  habebunt." ["Who  elucidates  me  shall  have  eternal  life"]  -  Ecclus.  24:31'  -  Doctor  Carlos  E.  Castaneda, 
Catholic  historian. 


Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  (Marfa  Coronel  y  Arana)  with  the  Holy  Mother  and  Child  -  "Qui  elucidant  me,  vitam 
aeternam  habebunt. " 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  -  The  incorruptibility  of  her  body 


Two  years  after  her  death  in  1665  severe  damp  was  discovered  in  the  crypt  of  the  convent  in  which  she  was  buried. 
When  her  coffin  was  opened  her  body  was  found  to  be  completely  incorrupt.  In  the  322  years  to  1989  her  body  was 
examined  14  times  and  reported  to  be  intact  on  each  occasion.  In  1989  her  body  was  reported  to  have  remained 
completely  unchanged  since  1909.  Many  people  have  visited  her  including  kings,  queens,  cardinals,  bishops,  princes, 
dukes  and  ambassadors  and  many  of  the  faithful.  She  sleeps  in  the  church  of  the  convent  to  the  right  of  the  altar.  Her 
face  is  now  covered  by  a  thin  wax  mask  but  her  hands  are  not  and  are  reported  to  look  quite  normal. 


Sarcophagus  containing  the  uncorrupted  body  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda. 


King  Charles  II  of  Spain  and  Don  Juan  Jose  of  Austria  praying  to  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  in  1677. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  -  The  beatification  process  (341  years  and  counting) 


In  this  section  I  say  some  pretty  devastating  things  but,  in  doing  so,  I  rely  on  the  words  of  Cardinal  Amato, 
Prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Causes  of  Saints,  in  his  keynote  address  on  13  January  2013  The 

Saints  are  changing,  the  world  and,  glorify  the  Church'. 

'As  you  can  see,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  causes  of  beatification  and  canonization  are  far-reaching 
spiritual  and  pastoral.  The  saints  are  the  true  treasures  of  the  Church.  And  all  those  who  contribute  to  the 
causes  of  saints  are  like  the  goldsmiths,  dealing  with  precious  materials  such  as  gold,  platinum, 
diamonds,  pearls.  With  patience  and  great  skill  of  these  artists,  often  sconosciuiti,  work  them  with  extreme 
delicacy,  they  clear  them  of  impurities  and  return  them  to  their  true  glory.  Dear  students  of  the  Studium , 
be  aware  that  you  are  holding  a  spiritual  capital  of  inestimable  value  to  the  world  and  for  the  Church.  Your 
professional  expertise  combined  with  the  wisdom  evaluation  aims  to  deliver  to  the  dioceses,  religious 
congregations  and,  ultimately,  to  the  whole  Church  the  gift  of  precious  lives  of  the  Gospel,  which  are 
authentic  human  and  spiritual  jewelry,  worthy  of  adorning  the  crown  of  glory  of  Christ  and  the  precious 
garment  of  the  Church  his  bride.  You  treat  not  of_  holy  things ,  but  holy  lives ,  to  study ,  analyze  and  evaluate 
them  with  respect  to  the  light  of_  truth  and  accuracy  and  also  the  grace  oj  t_he  Holy  Spirit,  the  divine  love 

of_  the  Trinity  true  architect  of_  holiness  in  the  Church. ' 

In  the  interests  of  truth  and  accuracy  I  will  proceed. 


The  beatification  process*  (the  process  by  which  a  person  is  declared  'Blessed'  -  the  step  between  being  declared 
'Venerable'  and  being  canonized  as  a  saint)  began  in  1673  and  is  not  yet  complete;  indeed,  it  has  effectively  stalled. 
The  main  reason  for  the  reluctance  of  the  Church  to  complete  the  process  seems  to  be  a  concern,  expressed  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIV  (1740-1 758),  that  it  would  result  in  ‘The  Mystical  City  of  God’  being  considered  to  be  the  '5th  Gospel'  of 
the  New  Testament  and  place  an  undue  and  inappropriate  emphasis  on  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  expense  of  Jesus  as 
sole  Redeemer.  According  to  Marilyn  H.  Fedewa,  in  her  'Maria  of  Agreda:  Mystical  Lady  in  Blue1  (p.  257),  every  Pope, 
on  his  accession  to  the  Throne  of  St.  Peter,  reads  a  'Judicium'  (note)  written  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV  in  1 758  to  the 
effect  that  the  Church  should  not  take  sides  in  the  matter;  that  is,  the  Church  should  neither  approve  of  nor  condemn 
'The  Mystical  City  of  God'.  * 

The  three  key  documents  are  'Sanctorum  Mated  ( 1 7  May  2007),  'Divinus  Perfectionis  Maaister'  (15  January  1983)  and 
'Normae  Servandae'  (7  February  1983). 
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Miracles  are  almost  always  miraculous  cures,  as  these 
are  the  easiestto  establish  based  on  the  Catholic 
Church's  requirements  fora  "miracle."  [The patient  was 
sick ,  there  was  no  known  cure  for  the  ailment  prayers 
were  directed  to  the  Venerable ,  the  patient  was  cured , 
and  doctors  cannot  explain  it. ) 


The  above  diagram  shows  that  a  candidate's  writings  are  assessed  prior  to  them  being  declared  'Venerable'  and  that 
once  a  person  has  been  declared  'Venerable'  all  that  is  required  for  beatification  is  one  miracle  in  the  case  of  a 
confessor  (person  not  martyred)  and  none  in  the  case  of  a  martyr.  Once  a  'Venerable'  has  been  beatified  (declared 
'Blessed')  one  further  miracle  is  required  for  canonization. 

It  is  clear  that  Sor  Marfa  would  have  been  canonized  were  it  not  for  the  reservations  within  the  Church  concerning 
'The  Mystical  City  of  God',  since  she  qualifies  for  sainthood  on  the  grounds  of  the  number  of  well-attested  miracles 
attributed  to  her  (even  ignoring  her  bilocations),  as  well  as  the  incorruptibility  of  her  body,  which  is  also  treated  as  a 
miracle  and  taken  as  a  sign  of  sainthood  (though  not  a  necessary  one).  These  reservations  are  all  the  more 
perplexing  given  that  two  of  the  three  messages  that  she  proclaimed  to  the  world  (although  she  did  not  originate 
them),  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Papal  Infallibility,  have  both  subsequently  become  official  dogma  of  the 
Church  (in  1854  and  1870  respectively).  The  third  message  she  proclaimed,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  Co-Redemptrix 
and  Mediatrix  of  All  Graces,  has  been  described  as  'The  Church's  Unused  Weapon'  and  is  supported  by  over  500 
cardinals  and  bishops  from  all  over  the  world  and  a  petition  signed  by  six  million  Roman  Catholics. 


The  timeline  of  the  beatification  process  is  as  follows: 

1665  -  Death  of  Sor  Marfa. 

1671  -  Petition  to  start  beatification  process. 

1672  -  Pope  Clement  X  initiates  beatification  process. 

1673  -  Pope  Clement  X  declares  Sor  Marfa  a  Venerable  of  the  Church,  which  means  that  she  is  deemed  to 
have  lived  a  life  of  heroic  virtue.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  beatification  process. 

1681  (June)  -  Pope  Innocent  XI  places  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' on  the  Church's  Index  of  Forbidden  Books. 
Cardinal  Aquaviva  said  of  this:  'The  prohibition  [of  the  books]  came  out  from  the  Sacred  Tribunal  without  its 
having  before  it  the  writings  of  the  venerable  authoress  either  in  the  original  or  in  authentic  copy. '  (James  A. 
Carrico,  'Life  of  Venerable  Mary  of  Ag  red  a',  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Marian  Press,  p.  87).  In  other  words,  the 
book  was  banned  without  having  been  read. 

1681  (November)  -  Following  an  uproar  in  Spain,  Pope  Innocent  XI  suspends  his  earlier  sentence;  that  is, 
delays  execution  of  the  sentence  until  the  matter  has  been  further  studied.  'With  regard  to  the  books  of  the 
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holy  nun,  Mary  of  Jesus  of  Agreda,  we  have  thought  best  to  suspend  our  judgment,  although  the  custom  and 
manner  of  the  sacred  Inquisition  would  suggest  otherwise.  Given  in  Rome,  under  the  ring  of  the  Fisherman, 
this  ninth  day  of  November,  1681.” 

1686  -  Pope  Innocent  XI,  in  response  to  a  series  of  virulent  attacks  and  machinations  of  some 
members  of  the  Sorbonne,  known  to  be  Jansenists,  issues  a  decree  permitting  the  publication  and 
reading  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'. 

1 689-91  -  Pope  Alexander  VIII  decrees  that  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  'may  be  read  by  everybody  with 
impunity'. 

1 696  -  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  is  condemned  by  followers  of  the  Jansenist  heresy  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris, 
on  the  basis  of  a  faulty  translation. 

1705  -  Pope  Clement  XI  decrees  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' can  be  read  by  all  the  faithful. 

1 71 3  -  Pope  Clement  XI  confirms  the  removal  from  the  Index  of  1 681 . 

1 71 3  -  The  Bishop  of  Ceneda,  Italy,  objects  to  the  publication  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  in  his  diocese.  'In 
the  congregation  held  Sept.  19th,  1713,  at  which  were  present  their  Eminences  Cardinals  Acciaioli,  Spada, 
Fabroni,  and  Ottoboni,  it  was  resolved  that  the  letter  of  the  Inquisitor  of  Ceneda  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  the  suspensive  decree  [of  1681]  has  the  power  of  law  throughout  the  universal  Church. '  In  other  words, 
by  law,  no  Bishop  can  ban  the  reading  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  in  his  diocese. 

1729  -  Universities  of  Salamanca,  Alcala  de  Henares,  Toulouse  and  Louvain  approve  'The  Mystical  City  of 
God'.  The  book  was  also  approved,  at  various  times,  by  the  Benedictines,  the  Carmelites,  the  Dominicans, 
the  Jesuits  and,  of  course,  the  Franciscans. 

1729  -  Pope  Benedict  XIII  decides  to  form  a  new  commission  to  continue  the  beatification  process.  'It 
is  ordered  that  the  cause  of  the  said  servant  of  God  shall  be  continued  without  any  re- examination  of 
‘The  Mystical  City!.  and  her  works  may  be  kept  and  read.  March  14th,  1729. ' 

1730  -  Pope  Benedict  XIII  dies  before  new  commission  is  formed. 

1730  -  Pope  Clement  XII  forms  new  commission  to  examine  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'. 

1 757  -  Commission  concludes  examination  'having  grown  to  include  all  of  Sor  Marfa's  writings'  (Fedewa, 
Marilyn,  "Maria  of  Agreda:  Mystical  Lady  in  Blue',  p.  256). 

1758  -  Pope  Benedict  XIV  writes  Judicium  advising  future  Popes  against  either  approving  or  condemning 
'The  Mystical  City  of  God'. 

1773  -  Pope  Clement  XIV  issues  'Decree  of  Silence'. 

1854  -  Pope  Pius  IX  proclaims  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  official  dogma  of  the  Church. 

1884  -  Pope  Leo  XIII  instructs  the  Congregation  of  Rites  to  give  an  opinion  on  whether  the  Decree  of  Silence 
should  be  removed. 

1886  -  Pope  Leo  XIII  announces  that  Decree  of  Silence  will  remain  in  force  'because,  according  to  a  decree 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII  [1 623-44],  all  the  manuscripts  of  Venerable  Mary  of  Jesus  must  be  submitted  for  a 
minute  examination'.  (James  A.  Carrico,  'Life  of  Venerable  Mary  of  Agreda',  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Marian 
Press,  p.  82).  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Congregation  of  Rites  voted  to  remove  the  Decree  of 
Silence  by  twenty  votes  to  eight. 

1900  -  Pope  Leo  XIII  gives  Apostolic  Benediction  to  publication  of  extracts  from  'The  Mystical  City  of 
God' and  allows  the  book  (the  book  with  the  extracts)  to  be  printed  by  the  presses  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome. 

1 929  -  Pope  Pius  XI  gives  Apostolic  Benediction  to  'all  readers  and  promoters  of  The  City  of  God'. 

1995  -  Cardinal  Ratzinger,  as  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  Faith,  states  that  a  'nihil  obstat' 
(declaration  that  'nothing  stands  in  the  way')  will  be  required  to  continue  with  the  beatification  process. 

1999  -  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  says  that  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  contains  no  errors  of 
doctrine  or  heresies  but,  confusingly,  also  says  that  that  the  view  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  book  contrasts 
with  that  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  the  Mariology  of  Vatican  II.  Any  continuation  of  the  cause  would  carry  with 
it  an  implicit  approbation  of  a  seriously  dubious  book  and  constitute  an  indirect  promotion  of  the  book  itself. 

2002  -  The  Spanish  Mariology  Society  petitions  Rome  to  continue  the  beatification  process. 

2003  -  The  Vice  Postulator  for  her  Cause  for  Sainthood  says  that  Sor  Marfa's  prospects  for  beatification  are 
good. 

2008  -  The  newly  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Causes  of  Saints,  Archbishop  (now 
Cardinal)  Angelo  Amato,  visits  the  convent  in  Agreda.  In  response  to  an  enquiry  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  beatification  process  he  stated  We  must  overcome  some  theological  difficulties,  especially  the 
Mariological  harmony  between  the  Mystical  City  of  God  and  Vatican  II. ' 

This  table  was  compiled  from  Wiki  Answers,  7s  The  Mystical  City  oj  God_  by  Venerable  Maria  Agreda  a 
barmedbook?',  The  Daily  Catholic's  'In  Defence  of_  the  City  oj  God'  and  Marilyn  Fedewa's  'Maria  of  Agreda: 
Mystical  Lady  in  Blue'. 


Even  a  person  with  no  theological  training  whatsoever  (Yup,  that's  me  -  but  I  am  really  hot  on  procedure  if  that's  any 
consolation)  can  see  that  the  above  chronology  reveals  some  serious  problems. 
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1 .  In  the  first  place,  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  has  been  formally  approved  by  four  Popes  (Innocent  XI,  Alexander  VIII, 
Clement  XI  and  Benedict  XIII)  and  informally  approved  by  a  further  two  Popes  (Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI)  and  yet,  in  1 999, 
the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  said  that  the  view  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  book  contrasts  with  that  of 
Sacred  Scripture  and  the  Mariology  of  Vatican  II.  This  means  that  six  Popes  have  approved  a  book  with  a  non- 
Scriptural  view  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  Were  all  these  Popes 
wrong?  Also,  it  has  to  be  asked  whether  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  can  over-rule  a  formal  papal 
ruling,  because  this  appears  to  be  what  happened  in  1999.  Let's  dig  a  little  deeper.  Ruling  that  the  faithful  can  read  a 
certain  book  without  danger  does  not  amount  to  formal  church  approval  in  the  sense  that  the  faithful  are  then  required 
to  believe  the  contents  of  that  book  as  dogma  but  it  does  amount  to  saying  that  the  contents  are  probably  true  and  are 
worthy  of  belief  (De  canon.,  Ill,  liii,  xxii,  II)  ('Private  Revelations'.  The  1913  Catholic  Encyclopedia)*.  So,  if  several 
Popes  have  ruled  that  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  is  probably  true  and  are  worthy  of  belief,  on  what  basis  is  'The 
Mystical  City  of  God'  still  considered  to  be  a  barrier  to  the  beatification  process? 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  Sor  Maria's  beatification  process,  as  outlined  above,  with  the  canonization  of  Saint 
Faustina.  In  both  cases  their  writings  were  initially  banned  but,  in  Saint  Faustina's  case,  the  ban  was  reversed  and  the 
way  cleared  for  beatification.  In  addition,  Saint  Faustina’s  Vatican  biography  includes  direct  quotes  of  her 
conversations  with  Jesus  (see  here  also),  which  must  mean  that  they  are  officially  accepted  by  the  Church.  But  if  the 
Church  can  accept  the  validity  of  Saint  Faustina's  direct  conversations  with  Jesus  why  can  it  not  accept  the  validity  of 
Sor  Maria's  conversations  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  given  that  there  can  be  no  more  proof  in  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter?  The  main  difference  seems  to  be  the  Saint  Faustina  was  a  Polish  candidate  for  canonization  supported  by  a 
Polish  Pope;  Pope  John  Paul  II.  There  certainly  seems  to  be  some  flexibility  in  the  rules. 

*  'When  the  Church  approves  private  revelations,  she  declares  only  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  contrary  faith  or  good 
morals,  and  that  they  may  be  read  without  danger  or  even  with  profit;  no  obligation  is  thereby  imposed  on  the  faithful 
to  believe  them.  Speaking  of  such  revelations  as  (e.g.)  those  of  St.  Hildegard  (approved  in  part  by  Eugenius  III),  St. 
Bridget  (by  Boniface  IX),  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  (by  Gregory  XI)  Benedict  XIV  says:  "It  is  not  obligatory  nor  even 
possible  to  give  them  the  assent  of  Catholic  faith,  but  only  of  human  faith,  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
which  presents  them  to  us  as  probable  and  worthy  of  pious  belief)"  (De  canon.,  Ill,  liii,  xxii,  II). '  ('Private  Revelations', 
The  1913  Catholic  Encyclopedia). 

2.  In  the  second  place,  Cardinal  Ratzinger  said  that  a  'nihil  obstat'  (declaration  that  'nothing  stands  in  the  way')  will  be 
required  to  continue  with  the  beatification  process.  This  is  standard  procedure  under  Canon  Law  for  any  proposed 
publication.  But  the  decrees  of  the  four  Popes  referred  to  above  are,  in  each  case,  a  'nihil  obstat'  (and  the  informal 
approval  by  two  other  Popes  referred  to  above  also  amount,  in  effect,  to  a  'nihil  obstat'  in  each  case)  and  if  it  is  a  'nihil 
obstat'  covering  a]l  Sor  Maria's  works  that  is  required  then  the  decree  of  Benedict  XIII  covers  all  her  works,  since  he 
decreed  that  'her  works  [without  exception]  may  be  kept  and  read'.  In  this  context,  it  should  be  noted  that  under  canon 
law  fCann.  822-832)  a  'nihil  obstat'  should  be  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  the  area  in  which  the  work  was  written  or  the 
Bishop  of  the  area  in  which  the  book  is  to  be  published,  which  has,  in  fact,  been  done.  Cann.  824  provides  that  it  must 
be  the  local  Bishop  who  issues  a  'nihil  obstat'  unless  otherwise  provided  by  Canon  Law.  The  latest  'nihil  obstat'  in 
relation  to  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  is  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe  dated  9  February  1949,  which  appears  in 
the  English  edition. 

In  this  context  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  relation  to  the  Garabandal  apparitions,  on  1 0  March  1996  the  Sacred 
Congregation  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Santander:  'However  promoters  of  the  Garabandal  movement  have  tried 
to  minimize  the  decisions  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Santander.  This  Sacred  Congregation  wants  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  t hat  the  Bishop  of  Santander  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  only  one  with  complete  jurisdiction 

in  thjs  rnatter  and  the  Holy  See  has  no  intention  of  examining  this  question  any  further,  since  it  holds  that  the 
examinations  already  carried  out  are  sufficient  as  well  as  are  the  official  declarations  of  the  Bishop  of  Santander. 

There  is  no  truth  to  the  statement  that  the  Holy  See  has  named  an  Official  Papal  Private  Investigator  of  Garabandal 
and  affirmations  attributed  to  the  anonymous  personage  to  the  extent  that  the  verification  of  the  Garabandal 
apparitions  lies  completely  in  the  hands  of  Pope  Paul  VI  and  other  such  expressions  that  aim  at  undermining  the 
authority  of  the  decisions  of  the  Bishop  of  Santander  are  completely  unfounded. ' 

3.  In  the  third  place,  Leo  Xlll's  decision  of  1886  that  the  Decree  of  Silence  should  remain  in  force  'because,  according 
to  a  decree  of  Pope  Urban  VIII  [1 623-44],  all  the  manuscripts  of  Venerable  Mary  of  Jesus  must  be  submitted  for  a 
minute  examination'  is  contradictory  because  the  'minute  examination'  can  only  happen  if  the  beatification  process  is 
allowed  to  continue;  such  an  examination  would  be  part  of  that  process.  In  other  words,  Leo  XIII  effectively  said  We 
can't  continue  with  the  beatification  process  without  conducting  a  minute  examination  and  we  can't  conduct  that 
minute  examination  because  I  will  not  allow  the  beatification  process  to  continue.'  This  seems  to  have  been  an 
effective  method  of  stalling  the  process  so  far.  You  will  note  that  Leo  XIII  regarded  as  binding  the  decree  of  Urban  VIII 
that  a  minute  examination  of  Sor  Maria's  works  was  required  but  ignored  the  later  decree  of  Benedict  XIII  that  the 
beatification  process  should  continue  without  any  re-examination  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'.  So  can  a  Pope  pick 
and  choose  which  decrees  of  his  predecessors  he  will  regard  as  binding  on  him  and  ignore  a  later  decree  if  he 
happens  to  prefer  an  earlier  one?  Such  would  appear  to  be  the  case.  Furthermore,  canon  law  only  requires  a  nihil 
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obstat  if  publication  is  intended  and  many  of  Sor  Maria's  writings  have  not  been  published,  so  requiring  all  her 
manuscripts  to  be  subject  to  a  'minute  examination'  would  appear  to  be  contrary  to  Canon  Law. 


Furthermore,  a  book  can  be  approved  as  divinely  inspired  in  spite  of  minor  errors,  which  would  imply  that  a  minute 
examination  is  not  required  in  any  event.  For  centuries  it  has  been  clear  papal  teaching  that  even  a  canonized  saint 
who  has  reported  a  private  revelation  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Church  for  acceptance  by  the  faithful  may  have 
introduced  some  personal  element  that  is  subject  to  error  or  distortion'  (Groeshel,  Benedict,  A  Still  Small  Voice',  p. 

27).  Augustin  Poulain,  SJ,  cited  five  reasons  for  such  errors  within  authentic  revelations.  There  may  have  been  faulty 
interpretation  by  the  recipient  or  others;  a  symbolic  revelation  may  be  incorrectly  interpreted  as  historical;  the  visionary 
will  tend  to  mix  subjective  expectations  and  preconceived  ideas  with  the  action  of  divine  grace;  there  may  have  been 
subsequent  alteration  or  amplification;  and  there  may  be  errors  made  in  good  faith  by  those  who  record  the  revelation. 
Poulain  explains  (Catholic  Encyclopedia,  'Prjvate  Revelations!)  that  'Besides  these  rather  rare  means  of  forming  an 
opinion,  there  is  another,  but  longer  and  more  intricate  method:  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  and  against.  Practically. ■  this 
examination  will  often  give  only  a  probability,  rnore  or  less  great.  It  may  be  also  that  the  revelation  can  be  regarded  as 

Djvine  in  its  broad  outlines ,  but  doubtful  ID.  rnjngr  details.  Concerning  the  revelations  of  Marie  de  Agreda  and  Anne 
Catherine  Emmerich,  for  example,  contradictory  opinions  have  been  expressed:  some  believe  unhesitatingly 
everything  they  contain,  and  are  annoyed  when  anyone  does  not  share  their  confidence;  others  give  the  revelations 
no  credence  whatsoever  (generally  on  a  priori  grounds);  finally  there  are  many  who  are  sympathetic,  but  do  not  know 
what  to  reply  when  asked  what  degree  of  credibility  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  writings  of  these  two  ecstatics.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  between  the  two  extreme  opinions  indicated  first.  If  there  is  question  of  a  particular  fact  related  in  these 
books  and  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  is  true,  especially  in  minor  details.  In  particular 
instances,  these  visionaries  have  been  mistaken:  thus  Marie  de  Agreda  teaches,  like  her  contemporaries,  the 
existence  of  crystal  heavens,  and  declares  that  one  must  believe  everything  she  says,  although  such  an  obligation 
exists  only  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  In  1771  [other  sources  say  1 773]  Clement  XIV  forbade  the  continuation  of 
her  process  of  beatification  "on  account  of  the  book".  Catherine  Emmerich  has  likewise  given  expression  to  false  or 
unlikely  opinions:  she  regards  the  writings  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  as  due  to  the  Areopagite,  and  says  strange  things 
about  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  which,  according  to  her,  exists  on  an  inaccessible  Mountain  towards  Tibet.  If  there  be 
question  of  the  general  statement  of  facts  given  in  these  works,  we  can  admit  with  probability  that  many  of  them  are 
true.  For  these  two  visionaries  led  lives  that  were  regarded  as  very  holy.  Competent  authorities  have  judged  their 
ecstasies  as  divjne.  It  is  therefore  prudent  to  admit  t_hat  they  received  a  special  assistance  from  God,  preserving  them 

not  absolutely  but  ip  (he  mam,  from  error. ' 

Note  that  the  Catholic  Encvlopedia  itself  has  stated  that  'Competent  authorities  have  judged  fSor  Maria  'si 

epstasies  as  djyjne. ' 


In  other  words,  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  itself  savs  that  a  book  mav  be  iudaed  to  be  divinely 

inspired  on  the  basis  of  the  balance  of  probabilities  -  but  with  respect  to  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' 

this  has  already  been  formally  done  bv  four  Popes  who,  in  rulina  that  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' 

mav  be  read  bv  the  faithful,  have  decreed  (not  'in  effect'  but  in  fact)  that  the  book  is  probably  true 

(i.e.  on  the  balance  of  probabilities  is  true)  and  worthy  of  belief.  The  point  is  that  there  are 

innumerable  saints  whose  writinas  have  been  approved  on  the  basis  that  they  are  probably  true 

and  are  worthy  of  belief  and  the  faithful  are  therefore  free  to  believe  them,  while  not  beina  reauired 

to  do  so,  includina  Sor  Maria's  Spanish  near  contemporaries,  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  and  St.  John  of 

the  Cross.  So,  if  the  canonisation  process  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  a  successful  conclusion  in 

the  case  of  these  saints,  why  has  the  same  beatification/canonisation  process  not  been  allowed  to 

proceed  in  Sor  Maria's  case  when  her  works  have  been  approved  on  a  similar  basis  bv  four 

Popes?  Whv  is  a  'minute  examination'  reauired  in  her  case  when  it  has  not  apparently  been 

reauired  (as  far  as  1  know)  in  anv  other  case  and  such  a  reauirement  is,  in  anv  event,  contrary  to 

canon  law? 

One  of  the  early  staaes  of  the  beatification/canonization  process  is  an  examination  of  the  writinas  of  the 
candidate.  'If  nothing  contrary  to  faith  and  morals  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  servant  of  God,  a  decree  is 
published,  authorizing  further  action  (quod  in  causa  procedi  possit  ad  ulteriora),  i.e.,  the  discussion  of  the 
matter  (dubium)  of  appointment  or  non-appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  introduction  of  the  cause. ' 

This  process  has  already  been  completed  with  respect  to  Sor  Marfa,  as  explained  above,  meaning  that 
her  writings  should  not  present  an  obstacle  to  the  beatification  process.  A  person  cannot  be  created  a 
'Venerable'  without  going  through  this  process.  In  other  words,  Sor  Marfa's  beatification  process  is  being 
held  up  by  a  procedure  that  has  already  been  completed. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  while  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  said  that  the  view  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
'The  Mystical  City  of  God' contrasts  with  that  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  the  Mariology  of  Vatican  IT,  Lumen  Gentium 
(para.  54)  states  that  Vatican  II  'does  not,  however,  have  it  in  mind  to  give  a  complete  doctrine  on  Mary,  nor  does  it 
wish  to  decide  those  questions  which  the  work  of  theologians  has  not  yet  fully  clarified.  ’  But  if  Vatican  II  does  not 
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define  a  complete  doctrine  of  Mary  and  it  acknowledges  that  there  are  issues  that  are  yet  to  be  clarified,  how  can  any 
doctrine  of  Mary  be  properly  assessed  by  reference  to  it?  It  can't,  at  least  not  with  completeness  and  certainty.  Any 
doctrine  that  is  incomplete  is,  by  definition,  faulty  precisely  because  it  is  incomplete.  So  how  can  anything  be  properly 
compared  to  a  faulty  doctrine,  given  that  one  cannot  know  where  the  incompleteness  (fault)  lies  (if  one  knew  where 
the  faults  were  one  would  correct  them).  If  the  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  contains  something  not  covered  by  the 
incomplete  Mariology  of  Vatican  II  how  can  one  know  if  there  is  an  error  by  reference  to  the  Mariology  of  Vatican  II? 

"Cardinal  Ratzinqer,  in  his  address  to  the  bishops  of  Chile  on  13  July  1988  said:  'The  second.  Vatican  Council 

has  not  been  treated  as  a  part  of  the  entity  living  Tradition  of  the  Church,  but  as  an  end  of_  Tradition,  a  new 

start  from  zero.  The  tjvth  is  that  this  particular  Council  defined  no  dogma  at  alb  and,  deliberately  chose  to 

remain  on  a  modest  levels  as  a  merely  pastoral  council;  and  yet  many,  treat  ft  as  though  it  had  made  itsejf_  into 

a  sort  of  suoerdoama  which  takes  away  the  importance  ofalj  the  rest. '  But  if  Vatican  II  defined  no  dogma  then 

the  'Mariology  of  Vatican  II'  does  not  amount  to  dogma  and  because  it  does  not  amount  to  dogma  it  is  not 

binding  on  the  faithful  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  assessing  compliance  with  dogma.  This  would 

mean  that  'The  Mystical  City_  of  God' was  condemned  by  reference  to  a  ’doctrine’  that  lacked  proper  authority- 

being  only  the  result  of  a  ’merely  pastoral  council’.  Pope  Paul  VI,  at  the  close  of  Vatican  II  on  7  December 

1965,  confirmed  that  the  Council  did  not  make  infallible  pronouncements.  He  said  that  the  Council  "as  much 

as  possible  wanted,  to  define  no  doctrinal  principle  ofan  extraordinary  dogmatic  sentence Later,  on  8  March 

1972,  the  same  Pope  repeated  that  "it  was  one  of  the  programmed,  items  fof  the  Councill  not  to  give  solemn 

dogmatic  definitions/] The  most  explicit  confirmation  that  Vatican  II  was  not  infallible  was  given  by  Pope  Paul 

VI  on  12  January  1966  when  he  stated  that:  '[Given  the  pastoral  character  of  the  Council  it  avoided 

proclaiming  in  an  extraordinary  manner  dogmas  endowed  with  the  note  of  infallibility. "  (A.  de  Lassus. 

'Vatican  //:  Rugture  or  Continuity',  (French  publ.),  p.  11)  (see  here). 

Thus  when,  in  2008,  Archbishop  (now  Cardinal)  Amato,  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Causes  of  Saints,  said  in 
response  to  an  enquiry  concerning  the  progress  of  the  beatification  process,  that  We  must  overcome  some 
theological  difficulties,  especially  the  Mariological  harmony  between  the  Mystical  City  of  God  and  Vatican  IT  he  was 
quite  simply  wrong.  Vatican  II  has  no  authority  as  dogma  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  to  assess  compliance  with 
dogma  (which  is  all  that  matters  in  doctrinal  terms). 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  did  not  explain  exactly  how  the  view  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' contrasts  with  that  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  the  Mariology  of  Vatican  II;  at 
least  I  can  find  no  reference  to  an  explanation  in  Father  Enrique  Lamas’  'Venerable  Mother  Agreda  and  the  Mariology 
of  Vatican  IT.  Surely,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  to  provide  an  explanation,  if 
only  to  help  people  to  avoid  'contrasting  views'  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  future?  The  whole  business  is  very 
unsatisfactory  because  it  means  that  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  has  effectively  been  condemned  without  proper 
reasons  being  given  -  something  no  court  or  tribunal  should  do.  Why  didn't  they  carry  out  this  perfectly  normal 
procedure?  Failure  to  give  reasons  implies  that  there  are  no  good  reasons  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  you  have  good 
reasons  it  is  obvious  that  you  state  them. 

Furthermore,  when  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  says  that  any  continuation  of  the  cause  of 
beatification  would  carry  with  it  an  implicit  approbation  of  a  seriously  dubious  book  and  constitute  an  indirect 
promotion  of  the  book  itself,  this  necessarily  means  that  it  has  already  decided  that  the  book  is  'seriously  dubious'  - 
but  without  having  carried  out  a  proper  examination  of  the  book.  In  other  words  they  are  saying  We  cannot  conduct 
an  investigation  to  decide  whether  the  book  is  seriously  dubious  because  we  have  already  decided  that  it  is  seriously 
dubious,  without  having  carried  out  the  examination  required  to  allow  us  to  make  that  assessment  in  the  first  place. '  In 
other  words  'There  will  be  no  trial  to  assess  your  guilt  because  we  have  already  decided,  without  any  trial,  that  you  are 
guilty'.  One  just  hopes  that  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  never  finds  itself  in  the  dock;  though  one 
might  be  tempted  to  say  that  such  conduct  has  already  put  it  there.  And,  again,  there  is  the  question  as  to  how  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  can  overrule  the  formal  approbation  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  by  four 
popes. 

Furthermore,  with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  Mediatrix  of  All  Graces  and  Advocate  of  God's  Children: 

•  On  8  May  1 928  Pope  Pius  XI  proclaimed  'Trusting  in  her  intercession  with  Christ  our  Lord,  who  though  sole 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  wished  however  to  make  His  Mother  the  advocate  for  sinners  and  the 
dispenser  and  mediatrix  of  His  grace... '  ( 'Miserentissimus  Redemptor) 

•  On  8  December  1 953  Pope  Pius  XII  said  in  a  radio  message  'Mary  is  the  Mediatrix  and  Dispenser  of  graces'. 

•  On  31  May  1956  Pope  Pius  XII  proclaimed  'For  she  [Mary]  has  been  appointed  the  Mediatrix  of  all  the  graces 
which  look  toward  sanctification...'  ('Sedes  Sapientiae). 
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Furthermore,  the  insistence  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  on  a  strict  adherence  to  the  'rules'  in  Sor 
Maria's  case  does  not  look  convincing  in  light  of  their  clear  willingness  to  ignore  the  rules  with  respect  to  other 
beatifications/canonizations,  some  examples  of  which  (all  within  the  last  20  years  or  so)  are  as  follows: 


•  In  1982  St.  Maximilian  Kolbe  (1894-1941)  was  canonized  as  a  martyr.  But  Kolbe  did  not  die  as  a  result  of 
hatred  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  he  offered  his  life  in  the  place  of  another  prisoner,  a  Jew,  in  the  concentration 
camp  of  Auschwitz.  It  was  an  act  of  charity,  not  an  act  of  martyrdom. 

•  In  2002  St.  Josemarfa  Escriva  de  Balaauer  (1902-1975),  the  founder  of  Opus  Dei,  was  canonized.  His 
beatification/canonization  was  described  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  16  May  1992  as  'perhaps  the  most 
contentious  beatification  in  modem  times'  and  'the  most  blatant  example  of  a  politicized  [canonization]  in 
modern  times. '  (Richard  P.  McBrien,  'Lives  of  the  Saints:  From  Mary  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  John  XXIII 
and  Mother  Teresa',  Harper  Collins,  New  York,  2003,  p.  52).  The  beatification/canonization  procedure  was 
riddled  with  apparent  irregularities  including  the  fact  that  some  of  the  medical  experts  who  attested  to  the 
miracles  were  members  of  Opus  Dei  (which  Escriva  founded)  and  were  therefore  not  independent,  that 
witnesses  critical  of  Escriva  were  not  allowed  to  testify  and,  apparently,  that  two  of  the  judges  of  the  cause 
asked  for  the  procedure  to  be  suspended.  In  May  1 992  the  journal  II  Regno,  published  in  Bologna  by  the 
congregation  of  the  Priests  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (the  Dehonians),  reproduced  the  confidential  vote  of  one  of 
the  judges  in  Escriva's  cause  of  beatification,  in  which  the  judge  asks  that  the  process  be  suspended  and 
raises  questions  about  the  undue  haste  of  the  proceedings,  the  near  absence  of  testimony  from  critics  in  the 
documentation  gathered  by  the  postulators,  the  failure  of  the  documentation  to  properly  address  issues  about 
Escriva's  relations  with  the  Franco  regime  and  with  other  Catholic  organizations,  and  suggestions  from  the 
official  testimonies  themselves  that  Escriva  lacked  proper  spiritual  humility.  This  document  does  not  identify 
the  judge  by  name,  but  he  indicates  that  he  met  Escriva  only  once,  briefly,  in  1966,  while  serving  as  a  notary 
for  the  Holy  Office,  which  implies  that  the  judge  in  question  was  Msgr.  Luigi  de  Magistris.  In  his  vote  (which  its 
own  contents  date  to  August  1989),  de  Magistris  also  argues  that  the  testimony  from  the  main  witness,  Msgr. 
Alvaro  del  Portillo,  who  was  Escriva's  confessor  for  31  years,  should  have  been  totally  excluded  from  the 
proceedings. 

•  In  2003  Mother  Teresa  (Blessed  Teresa  of  Calcutta)  (1910-1997)  was  beatified.  The  alleged  miracle  for  her 
beatification  (the  cure  of  a  woman  suffering  from  cancer)  was  denied  by  the  team  of  doctors  who  cared  for  the 
woman.  They  declared  their  patient  could  well  have  been  cured  by  the  treatment  she  received.  The  woman’s 
husband  also  believed  the  cure  resulted  from  the  medical  treatment,  not  a  miracle.  In  addition,  there  are 
serious  doubts  about  Mother  Teresa's  orthodoxy.  She  stated:  'Some  call  Him  Ishwar,  some  call  Him  Allah, 
some  simply  God,  but  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  He  who  made  us  for  greater  things:  to  love  and  be 
loved.  What  matters  is  that  we  love.  We  cannot  love  without  prayer,  and  so  whatever  religion  we  are,  we  must 
pray  together.'  But  the  'God'  of  Muslims  is  very  different  from  the  true  God  because  Muslims  deny  the  Trinity 
and  they  deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  More  worryingly,  she  said 
'Where  is  my  faith?  Even  deep  down  ...  there  is  nothing  but  emptiness  and  darkness  ...  If  there  be  God  - 
please  forgive  me.  When  I  try  to  raise  my  thoughts  to  Heaven,  there  is  such  convicting  emptiness  that  those 
very  thoughts  return  like  sharp  knives  and  hurt  my  very  soul ...  How  painful  is  this  unknown  pain  - 1  have  no 
Faith.  Repulsed,  empty,  no  faith,  no  love,  no  zeal, ...  What  do  I  labor  for?  If  there  be  no  God,  there  can  be  no 
soul.  If  there  be  no  soul  then,  Jesus,  You  also  are  not  true. ' This  means  that  the  Church  beatified  a  person 
who  did  not  adhere  to  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  as  required. 

•  In  2004  Charles  I  of  Austria  (1887-1922),  the  former  Emperor,  was  beatified  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
authorised  the  use  of  poison  gas  during  WWI  (BBC  News,  3  Oct  2004). 

•  In  2007  Blessed  Antonio  Rosmini-Serbati  (1797-1855)  was  beatified  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  40  propositions  in 
his  writings  had  been  condemned  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1887.  The  reason  given  for  the  change  of  mind  in  2001 
was  that  the  40  propositions  were  not  the  'authentic  position'  of  Rosmini  but  were  'possible  conclusions' 
arising  from  what  he  wrote  (  E  cid  a  motivo  del  fatto  che  il  senso  delle  proposizioni,  cost  inteso  e  condannato 
dal  medesimo  Decreto,  non  appartiene  in  realta  all'autentica  posizione  di  Rosmini,  ma  a  possibili  conclusion i 
della  lettura  delle  sue  opere.).  The  same  document,  signed  by  Cardinal  Ratzinger,  goes  on  to  state 
'Moreover,  the  same  Encyclical  Letter  of  John  Paul  II  Fides  et  ratio ,  while  he  counts  Rosmini  among  the  more 
recent  thinkers  who  achieved  a  fruitful  encounter  between  philosophy  and  the  Word  of  God,  he  adds  at  the 
same  time  that  this  indication  does  not  intend,  "to  endorse  every_  aspect,  of  their  thought,  but  simply  to  offer 
significant  examples  of  a  process  of  philosophical  inquiry  which  was  enriched  by  engaging  the  data  of  faith. '" 
This  shows  that  the  writings  of  a  candidate  for  beatification  can  be  approved  even  though  they  contain 
statements  or  propositions  that  are  or  could  be  interpreted  as  being  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
(sufficiently  serious  to  be  publicly  condemned).  My  view  is  that  the  40  propositions  were  correctly  condemned 
in  1887  as  contrary  to  church  doctrine  but  that  Vatican  II  turned  church  doctrine  on  its  head  (as  explained 
below)  so  what  had  been  contrary  to  church  doctrine  before  Vatican  II  became  an  expression  of  it  after 
Vatican  II.  Hence  the  change  of  mind. 

•  In  2014  Pope  St.  John  XXIII  (1881-1963)  was  canonized  without  the  second  miracle  required  for  the 
canonization  of  non-martyrs. 

So  what  is  going  on?  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  was  bound  to  be  controversial  when  it  was  first  published  because  it 
propounded  what  was  then  a  highly  controversial  doctrine;  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  were 
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powerful  factions  on  both  sides  of  the  argument  (The  Maculists  on  the  one  side,  who  didn't  believe  in  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  the  Immaculists  on  the  other,  who  did),  so  it  was  natural  (in  a  way)  for  the  Church  to  seek  to  avoid 
provoking  one  side  or  the  other  by  either  approving  or  disapproving  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'.  This  is  exactly  what 
Pope  Benedict  XIV  advised  in  his  'Judicium'  of  1758  and,  in  my  view,  this  wish  to  avoid  controversy  lay  behind  Pope 
Clement  XIV's  'Decree  of  Silence'  of  1773.  This  situation  continued  until  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
became  Church  dogma  in  1854.  After  that  had  happened  the  main  point  of  controversy  no  longer  existed,  and  that 
was  why,  in  my  view,  in  1884  Pope  Leo  XIII  instructed  the  Congregation  of  Rites  to  give  an  opinion  on  whether  the 
Decree  of  Silence  should  be  removed.  As  we  know,  the  Congregation  of  Rites  voted  by  twenty  votes  to  eight  to 
remove  the  Decree  of  Silence  but  Leo  XIII  decided  that  it  should  remain  in  force.  This  is  something  of  a  mystery  since 
Pope  Leo  XIII  promoted  the  role  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  Co-Redeemer  and  Mediatrix  of  All  Graces;  the  only  key 
doctrinal  proposition  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' still  unapproved  at  that  time.  Why  would  Pope  Leo  XIII  support  a 
Decree  of  Silence  in  relation  to  a  book  which  propounded  a  key  doctrine  which  he  himself  promoted,  and  do  so  in 
opposition  to  the  majority  view  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites?  It's  a  mystery. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  Pope  Benedict  XIV's  fear  that  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  might  become  the  '5th 
Gospel'  of  the  New  Testament.  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  contains  many  previously  unrevealed  details  of  the  lives  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  (such  as  the  exact  day  on  which  she  conceived).  Such  details  are  not  significant  in  doctrinal 
terms  (that  is,  they  have  no  effect  on  doctrine)  and  would  normally  be  overlooked  on  the  basis  stated  above  that  minor 
errors  can  be  ignored  when  assessing  private  revelations.  But  perhaps  because  they  are  details  of  the  lives  of  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  they  are  not  thought  of  as  minor  matters  at  all.  Perhaps  because  it  reveals  such  details  'The 
Mystical  City  of  God'  inevitably  becomes  part  of  the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ;  in  other  words,  in  effect,  a  new  Gospel  of 
the  New  T estament.  Perhaps  'The  Mystical  City  of  God’ ceased  to  be  'just  another  private  revelation'  for  this  reason. 

Perhaps  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  the  key  consideration  was  the  words 
of  Lumen  Gentium  (Para.  67):  'But  it  exhorts  theologians  and  preachers  oj  t_he  divine  word  to  abstain  zealously  both 
from  UK  gross  exaggerations  as  well  as  from  petty  narrow-mindedness  in  considering  the  singular  dignity  oj  the  Mother 

oj  God.  Following,  the  study  of.  Sacred  Scrjgtijre,  the  Holy  Fathers ,  t_he  doctors  and,  liturgy  oj  the  Church  and  under  the 

guidance  oj  the  Church's  maaisterium,  let  them  rightly,  illustrate  the  duties  and  privileges  oj  the  Blessed  Virgin  which 

always  look  to  Christ ,  t_he  source  oj  all  truth ,  sanctity  and  piety.  Let  them  assiduously  keep  away,  from  whatever 

either  by  word,  or  deed,  could  lead  separated  brethren  or  any  other  into  error  regarding,  the  true  doctnne  of 

the  Church. 


'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  overflows  with  love;  it  is  deeply  moving;  it  is  often  emotionally  overwhelming  -  so 
overwhelming  that  it  has  to  be  read  in  small  doses.  One  can  almost  see  how  the  intense  and  overwhelming  feelings 
inspired  by  the  book  might  be  thought  of  as  an  irrelevant  and  inappropriate  distraction  from  the  role  of  Jesus  as  sole 
redeemer.  But  does  this  amount  to  a  'gross  exaggeration'  as  per  para.  67?  I  think  not.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  being  human,  is  more  approachable;  a  stepping-stone  to  her  Son.  In  this  sense  she  is 
truly  Mediatrix  because  she  brings  us  to  her  Son,  and  love  of  her  should  be  fostered  accordingly;  she  is  Mediatrix 
between  us  and  Jesus  and  Jesus  is  Mediator  between  us,  who  come  to  him  through  Mary,  and  God.  If  Jesus  is 
literally  sole  Mediator  then  no  prayers  to  the  Saints  should  be  allowed.  The  fact  that  such  prayers  are  allowed  proves 
that  Mediators  between  us  and  Jesus  already  exist;  so  why  cannot  the  Virgin  Mary  also  be  a  Mediatrix?  Any  fear  that 
love  of  the  Virgin  Mary  might  be  an  inappropriate  distraction  from  her  Son  is,  in  my  opinion,  unjustified  and  unworthy 
because  one  cannot  truly  love  the  Virgin  Mary  without  truly  loving  her  Son,  so  that  true  love  of  the  former  inevitably 
leads  to,  or  rather  necessarily  involves,  a  true  love  of  the  latter  -  with  no  confusion  as  to  the  relative  roles  of  either 
(one  is  the  path  to  the  other).  How  can  anyone  think  that  love  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  inappropriate? 

Given  that  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  declared  that  are  no  errors  of  doctrine  in  'The  Mystical  City  of 
God' ,  how  can  the  view  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  that  book  contrast  with  that  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  the  Mariology  of 
Vatican  II?  The  answer  seems  to  be  a  desire,  expressed  in  Lumen  Gentium  (Para.  67),  to  avoid  doing  anything  that 
might  lead  'separated  brethren  [that  is,  Protestants  and  others]  into  error  regarding  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church'. 

But  is  it  right  to  play  down  the  true  role  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (for  this  is  what  has  happened  since  Vatican  II)  and  to  deny 
the  fervent  wishes  of  the  six  million  Roman  Catholics,  including  more  than  500  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  who  signed  the 
petition  requesting  papal  recognition  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  Co-Redemptrix,  Mediatrix  of  All  Graces  and  Advocate  of 
God's  Children,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  beliefs  or  prejudices  of  people  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  do  not 
accept  Roman  Catholic  Mariology  and  probably  never  will?*  Is  it  possible  that  the  simple  word  'Co'  in  Co-Redemptrix 
is  holding  up  the  beatification  of  Sor  Marfa  because  non-Catholics  might  find  it  confusing  to  the  extent  of  believing  that 
it  implies  equality  between  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  son?  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  have  the  courage  of  its 
convictions. 

*The  issue  of  women  in  the  clergy  has  driven  an  even  greater  wedge  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other 
denominations,  who,  it  is  to  be  noted,  did  not  allow  any  consideration  for  their  relationship  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  stand  in  their  way  in  this  matter.  This  seems  to  mean  that  that  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  expected  to  make 
concessions  but  that  other  denominations  are  not. 
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Vatican  II  (The  Second  Vatican  Council  of  1962-65). 

Cardinal  Angelo  Amato,  president  of  the  23rd  International  Mariological  Marian  Congress  held  in  Rome  in  September 
2012  and  prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Causes  of  Saints,  said  Vatican  II  was  a  'momentous  watershed  moment 
for  Marian  discourse',  steering  it  away  from  'every  undeserved  doctrinal  and  devotional  exaggeration'  which  would  put 
Mary  on  equal  ground  with  the  Lord.  ( 'Misleading  of  Vatican  //  led  to  'collapse '  in  Marian  devotion ,  studies Carol 
Glatz,  Catholic  News  Service,  7  September  2012).  Given  that  Cardinal  Amato  is  the  person  ultimately  in  charge  of  Sor 
Marfa's  beatification  process,  it  looks  as  though  she  has  missed  the  boat.  Still,  the  Church  presumably  knows  what  it 
is  doing,  it  is  just  a  pity  that  their  actions  have  led  to  a  collapse  in  Marian  devotion  since  Vatican  II. 

The  website  'Vatican  II  -  The  Voice  of  the  Church'  states  'A  mood  of  hope  and  reform  resulted  together  with  a  release 
from  earlier  narrowness.  That  narrowness  had  included  the  teaching  extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus  (outside  the  church 
there  is  no  salvation).  But  the  Council  steered  a  new  more  inclusive  and  hopeful  course,  shown  throughout  the  sixteen 
documents  it  produced.'  This  makes  it  clear  that  the  main  result  of  Vatican  II  was  approval  of  the  idea  that  salvation 
could  be  achieved  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  in  other  words,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  quite 
simply,  unnecessary  (a  curious  thing  for  a  Church  to  say  of  itself).  The  reformers  believed  that  the  Church  could  only 
survive  by  changing,  whereas  the  opposite  is  true  -  the  Church  can  only  survive  by  remaining  true  to  itself  as  the 
unchanging  voice  of  eternal  truth.  This  statement  seems  to  be  based  on  Lumen  Gentium  which  states  (para.  14):  'This 
Sacred  Council  wishes  to  turn  its  attention  firstly  to  the  Catholic  faithful.  Basing  itself  upon  Sacred  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  it  teaches  that  the  Church,  now  sojourning  on  earth  as  an  exile,  is  necessary  for  salvation.  Christ,  present  to 
us  in  His  Body,  which  is  the  Church,  is  the  one  Mediator  and  the  unique  way  of  salvation.  In  explicit  terms  He  Himself 
affirmed  the  necessity  of  faith  and  baptism)  124)  and  thereby  affirmed  also  the  necessity  of  the  Church,  for  through 
baptism  as  through  a  door  men  enter  the  Church.  Whosoever,  therefore^  knowing  that  the  Catfiglic  Church  was  made 
necessary  by  Christ,  would  refuse  to  enter  QL  to  remML  in  !l  could  not  be  saved. '  and  (para.  16):  'Those  also  can 
attain  to  salvation  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  do  not  know  the  Gospel  of  Christ  or  His  Church,  yet  sincerely 
seek  God  and  moved  by  grace  strive  by  their  deeds  to  do  His  will  as  it  is  known  to  them  through  the  dictates  of 
conscience. (19*)  Nor  does  Divine  Providence  deny  the  helps  necessary  for  salvation  to  those  who,  without  blame  on 
their  part,  have  not  yet  arrived  at  an  explicit  knowledge  of  God  and  with  His  grace  strive  to  live  a  good  life. '  Note  1 24 
refers  to  Mark  1 6:1 6  which  states  (KJV)  'He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned.' Thus  Lumen  Gentiun  para  14.  introduces  a  qualification  not  in  Mark  16:16;  namely  that  the  only 
people  who  cannot  be  saved  are  those  who  know  that  faith  and  baptism  are  required  for  salvation  and  still  refuse  to 
enter  into  or  remain  in  the  Church.  This  qualification  opens  the  door  to  Lumen  Gentium  para.  1 6,  which  says  that 
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those  who  neither  believe  nor  are  baptized  can  be  saved,  merely  on  the  basis  that  they  try  to  lead  a  good  life.*  This  is 
a  direct  contradiction  of  the  words  of  Jesus  himself:  7  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father,  but  by  me. '  (KJV,  John  1 4:6)  and  'Salvation  is  found  in  no  one  else,  for  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven 
given  to  men  by  which  we  must  be  saved. '  (Acts  4:1 2).**  Thus  the  whole  basis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  swept 
away  in  a  single  stroke;  faith  and  baptism  are  no  longer  necessary  for  salvation  and  Jesus  is  not  the  way,  the  truth  or 
the  life. 

*The  statement  seems  to  be  based  on  Acts  1 0:34-35  and  44-48  which  states  'Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth,  and  said, 
Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons:  But  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him...  While  Peter  yet  spake  these  words,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard 
the  word.  And  they  of  the  circumcision  which  believed  were  astonished,  as  many  as  came  with  Peter,  because  that  on 
the  Gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  they  heard  them  speak  with  tongues,  and  magnify 
God.  Then  answered  Peter,  can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?  And  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Then  prayed  they  him  to 
tarry  certain  days. 'This  seems  to  me  to  say  that  while  any  person  can  be  baptized,  baptism  into  the  Christian  faith  (i.e. 
acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer)  is  still  necessary  for  salvation;  it  does  not  say  that  baptism  is  unnecessary  for 
salvation. 

**See  also  Matthew  7:14  ('Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it.),  Luke  1 3:24  ( 'Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate:  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall 
not  be  able.),  1  Timothy  2:5  ( 'For  there  is  one  God  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.), 
John  8:24  ( 7  said  therefore  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins:  for  if  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins. ).  And  here  is  the  most  important  sentence  in  the  Bible:  'For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. '  (John  3:16) 

So  the  Church  which  abandoned  the  single  most  important  tenet  of  the  Faith  (that  the  only  path  to  salvation  is 
through  Jesus)  condemns  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' as  ’seriously  dubious “?  The  point  is  this.  If  a  person  can 
be  saved  (redeemed)  other  than  through  Jesus  Christ  then  Jesus  Christ  is  no  longer  the  Sole  Redeemer.  In 
fact,  a  belief  in  anything  or  nothing  can  be  the  path  to  redemption,  according  to  Vatican  II.  This  means  that 
anything  or  nothing  can  be  a  'Redeemer',  which  means  that  anything  or  nothing  can,  in  effect,  be  a  'Co- 
Redeemer';  that  is,  a  different  path  to  salvation.  But  since  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  ruled  (apparently) 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  cannot  be  'Co-Redeemer'  this  means  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  only  person  or  thing  in 
the  world  (or  out  of  it)  that  cannot  be  'Co-Redeemer'.  A  monkey-god  can  be  a  path  to  redemption,  which 
makes  the  monkey-god  a  'Co-Redeemer'  (along  with  Christ)  and  belief  in  nothing  can  be  a  path  to  redemption 
(a  'Co-Redeemer'),  since  a  person  does  not  have  to  believe  in  God  to  be  redeemed  (according  to  Vatican  II)  - 
but  the  Virgin  Mary  cannot  be  a  'Co-Redeemer'.  Of  course,  this  is  utterly  preposterous  and  exposes  the 
logical  fallacies  of  Vatican  II. 

Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great  said  "The  holy  universal  Church  teaches  that  it  is  not  possible  to  worship  God 
truly  except  in  her  and  asserts  that  all  who  are  outside  of  her  will  not  be  saved. " 


So,  we  have  a  Servant  of  God  who  was  exonerated  by  two  investigations  by  the  Inquisition  during  her  own  lifetime 
(not  just  exonerated  for  the  Inquisition  left  humbled  and  in  awe);  who  is  deemed  by  the  Church  to  have  lived  a  life 
of  heroic  virtue  (having  been  made  a  Venerable  of  the  Church);  who  was  the  single  most  important  inspiration 
behind  the  work  of  missionaries  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona  and  California  and  thus  also  of  the  expansion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  (who  was  therefore  responsible,  more  than  anyone  else,  for  the 
United  States  becoming  the  'Land  of  Mary  Immaculate'  in  1846);  who  worked  many  well-attested  miracles  (even 
excluding  her  500  or  more  bilocations,  which  are  themselves  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Church  or  the  lives 
of  the  Saints);  whose  major  work,  'The  Mystical  City  of  God',  has  been  formally  approved  by  four  Popes  (Innocent 
XI,  Alexander  VIII,  Clement  XI  and  Benedict  XIII),  informally  approved  by  another  two  (Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI), 
approved  by  the  universities  of  Salamanca,  Alcala  de  Henares,  Toulouse  and  Louvain  and  also  approved  by  the 
Benedictines,  the  Carmelites,  the  Dominicans,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Franciscans;  all  of  whose  works  have  been 
formally  approved  by  Benedict  XIII;  whose  ecstasies  are  deemed  to  have  been  divine  (according  to  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia)  ;  who  propounded  three  major  propositions,  two  of  which  (the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Papal 
Infallibility)  have  since  been  declared  dogma,  while  the  third  (the  Virgin  Mary  as  Co-Redemptrix,  Mediatrix  of  All 
Graces  and  Advocate  of  God's  Children)  has  the  support  of  at  least  six  million  Roman  Catholics  (those  who  signed 
the  related  petition),  including  over  500  Cardinals  and  Bishops;  whose  body  has  remained  incorrupt  since  1665 
(itself  a  miracle  and  sign  of  sainthood);  whose  major  work  has  never  been  out  of  print  (in  fact,  has  been  reprinted 
over  250  times)  and  has  been  read  by  millions  of  people  (over  200,000  copies  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' have 
been  sold  in  the  US  since  1978  according  to  M.  Fedewa  ('Tradicion  Revista',  December  2005,  Volume  X,  No.3)); 
who  is  widely  remembered  and  loved  and  who  inspires  intense  devotion  amongst  her  followers.  Remind  me  again 
why  she  has  not  been  canonized  in  over  300  years? 
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Mind  you,  it  took  the  Church  1800  years  to  decide  that  the  Mother  of  God  was  immaculately  conceived,  so  I  guess  one 
shouldn't  regard  300  years  as  an  inordinate  delay  in  that  context.  Perhaps  the  Church  will  make  its  mind  up  within  the 
next  1000  years.  But  failure  to  make  a  decision  either  way  implies  doubt,  which  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  infallibility, 
and  it  implies  satisfaction  with  a  very  unsatisfactory  situation. 

Here's  a  thought.  The  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  says  that  Sor  Marfa's  view  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is,  to  be 
blunt,  wrong.  And  yet  Sor  Marfa,  a  woman  largely  without  formal  education,  perceived,  with  absolute  certainty,  through 
revelation,  a  truth  which  had  evaded  the  Church  for  over  1 600  years,  and  which  continued  to  evade  the  Church  for 
another  250  years;  namely,  the  Immaculate  Conception.  She  did  the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  On 
the  basis  that  the  Church  eventually  recognized  two  of  the  three  major  doctrines  she  propounded  and  that  over  six 
million  of  the  faithful,  including  over  500  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  support  the  third  doctrine  she  propounded  (the  Virgin 
Mary  as  Co-Redemptrix,  Mediatrix  of  All  Graces  and  Advocate  of  God's  Children),  do  you  begin  to  get  a  feeling  that 
she  might  be  right? 

Here's  another  thought.  Since  Vatican  II  said  that  non-Catholic  Christians  (indeed,  non-Christians)  can  be  saved,  it 
follows  that  if  a  non-Catholic  'sect'  were  to  declare  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  'Co-Redemptrix'  then  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  still  hold  that  members  of  that  'sect'  can  be  saved  and  would  still  maintain  friendly  relations  with  that 
'sect'.  So,  if  a  non-Catholic  'sect'  can  declare  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  'Co-Redemptrix'  and  still  be  saved,  why  can't  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  do  the  same?  Since  you  don't  even  have  to  be  Christian  to  be  saved,  according  to  Vatican  II, 
(that  is,  you  don't  even  have  to  believe  in  God)  it  simply  doesn't  matter  what  titles  you  give  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  is 
the  logical  result  of  Vatican  II.  Perhaps  they  should  have  thought  about  that. 

In  this  context,  it  is  worth  recalling  what  Benedict  XVI  said  in  his  General  Audience  at  Paul  VI  Hall  on  7  July  2010 
('John  Duns  Scotus'):  'In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  highlight  a  fact  that  I  consider  relevant.  Concerning  the  teaching  on 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  important  theologians  like  Duns  Scotus  enriched  what  the  People  of  God  already 
spontaneously  believed  about  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  expressed  in  acts  of  devotion,  in  the  arts  and  in  Christian  life  in 
general  with  the  specific  contribution  of  their  thought.  Thus  faith  both  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  in  the  bodily 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  was  already  present  in  the  People  of  God,  while  theology  had  not  yet  found  the  key  to 
interpreting  it  in  the  totality  of  the  doctrine  of  the  faith.  The  People  of  God  therefore  precede  theologians  and  this  is  all 
thanks  to  that  supernatural  sensus  fidei,  namely,  that  capacity  infused  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  qualifies  us  to  embrace 
the  reality  of  the  faith  with  humility  of  heart  and  mind.  In  this  sense,  the  People  of  God  is  the  "teacher  that  goes  first" 
and  must  then  be  more  deeply  examined  and  intellectually  accepted  by  theology.  May  theologians  always  be  ready  to 
listen  to  this  source  of  faith  and  retain  the  humility  and  simplicity  of  children!  I  mentioned  this  a  few  months  ago  saying: 
"There  have  been  great,  scholars ,  great  experts,  great  theologians ,  teachers  of  faith  who  have  taught  us  many  things. 
They  have  gone  into  the  details  of_ Sacred  Scripture...  but  have  been  unable  to  see  the  mystery  itself ,  its  central 
nudeus ....  The  essential  has  remained,  hidden!...  On  the  other  hand,  in  our_  time  there  have  also  been  "Jittle  ones "  who 
have  understood  this  rnystery.  Let  us  think  oj  St  Bernadette  Soubirous:  oj  St  Therese  oj  Lisieux,  with  her  new 
interpretation.  OL  th§.  Bible  t_hal  is  "non-scientific'  but  goes  to  the  head  of_  Sacred  Scripture"  (Homily,  Mass  for  the 
Members  of  the  International  Theological  Commission,  Pauline  Chapel,  Vatican  City,  1  December  2009). ' 

7  will  yet  pour  out  doctrine  as  prophecy,  and  will  leave  it  to  them  that  seek  wisdom,  and  will  not  cease  to  instruct  their 
offspring  even  to  the  holy  age'  (Ecclus.  24:46). 

Well,  these  are  just  the  thoughts  of  a  goof  with  no  theological  training  whatsoever.  What  would  I  know?  Well,  what  I  do 
know  is  that  devotees  of  Sor  Marfa  find  this  situation  contradictory,  distressing  and  disheartening,  while,  of  course, 
never  losing  hope.  The  Church  hierarchy  should  not  treat  its  own  faithful  in  this  way. 
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Rosa  Mystica  -  A  window  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St  George's  Cathedral,  Southwark. 

'Rosa  Mystica1  by  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 

'The  Rose  is  a  mystery  -  where  is  it  found? 

Is  it  anything  true?  Does  it  grow  on  the  ground? 

It  was  made  of  the  earth's  mould,  but  it  went  from  men's  eyes, 

And  its  place  is  a  secret,  and  shut  in  the  skies. 

In  the  Gardens  of  God,  in  the  daylight  divine 
Find  me  a  place  by  thee,  Mother  of  mine. 

But  where  was  it  formerly?  Which  is  the  spot 
That  was  blest  in  it  once,  though  now  it  is  not? 

It  is  Galilee's  growth;  it  grew  at  God's  will 
and  broke  into  bloom  upon  Nazareth  Hill. 

In  the  Gardens  of  God,  in  the  daylight  divine 
I  shall  look  on  thy  loveliness,  Mother  of  mine. 

What  was  its  season,  then?  How  long  ago? 

When  was  the  summer  that  saw  the  Bud  blow? 

Two  thousands  of  years  are  near  upon  past 
Since  its  birth,  and  its  bloom,  and  its  breathing  its  last. 

In  the  Gardens  of  God,  in  the  daylight  divine 
I  shall  keep  time  with  thee,  Mother  of  mine. 

Tell  me  the  name  now,  tell  me  its  name: 

The  heart  guesses  easily,  is  it  the  same? 

Mary,  the  Virgin,  well  the  heart  knows, 

She  is  the  Mystery,  she  is  that  Rose. 

In  the  Gardens  of  God,  in  the  daylight  divine 
I  shall  come  home  to  thee,  Mother  of  mine. 

Is  Mary  that  Rose  then?  Mary,  the  tree? 

But  the  Blossom,  the  Blossom  there,  who  can  it  be? 

Who  can  her  Rose  be?  It  could  be  but  One: 

Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord  -  her  God  and  her  Son. 
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In  the  Gardens  of  God,  in  the  daylight  divine 
Shew  me  thy  son,  Mother,  Mother  of  mine. 

What  was  the  color  of  that  Blossom  bright? 

White  to  begin  with,  immaculate  white. 

But  what  a  wild  flush  on  the  flakes  of  it  stood, 

When  the  Rose  ran  in  crimsoning  down  the  Cross  wood. 
In  the  Gardens  of  God,  in  the  daylight  divine 
I  shall  worship  the  Wounds  with  thee,  Mother  of  mine. 

How  many  leaves  had  it?  Five  they  were  then, 

Five  like  the  senses,  and  members  of  men; 

Five  is  the  number  by  nature,  but  now 
They  multiply,  multiply,  who  can  tell  how. 

In  the  Gardens  of  God,  in  the  daylight  divine 
Make  me  a  leaf  in  thee,  Mother  of  mine. 

Does  it  smell  sweet,  too,  in  that  holy  place? 

Sweet  unto  God,  and  the  sweetness  is  grace; 

The  breath  of  it  bathes  the  great  heaven  above, 

In  grace  that  is  charity,  grace  that  is  love. 

To  thy  breast,  to  thy  rest,  to  thy  glory  divine 
Draw  me  by  charity,  Mother  of  mine. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  detractors 

I  hope  I  have  already  addressed  all  the  key  points  raised  by  detractors  of  Sor  Marfa,  in  particular  detractors  of  the 
'Lady  in  Blue'  story,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  I  have  not  identified.  I  have  not  tried  to  disprove  detractors 
directly;  I  have  simply  tried  to  look  at  the  evidence  and  see  where  it  leads.  In  any  event,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  certain 
specific  statements,  either  because  they  tend  to  be  raised  by  detractors  generally  or  because  they  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  detractors  tend  to  argue,  which  is  often  to  make  assertions  that  are  simply  not  justified  on  the  facts  or  to  cherry- 
pick  certain  facts  to  support  their  pre-determined  point  of  view.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  deal  with  the  arguments  of  those 
who  are  clearly  'anti'  or  who  have  an  obvious  agenda  of  some  sort  (which  is  usually  anti-religious  or  anti-Catholic  in 
one  way  or  another)  but  it  is  harder  to  deal  with  the  scepticism  and  lack  of  faith  exhibited  by  those  who  are  nominally 
on  Sor  Marfa's  side.  The  most  notable  example  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself  of  course;  it  is  hard  to  argue  in 
support  of  Sor  Marfa  when  the  Church  itself  declines  to  do  so.  Well  anyway,  here  goes. 

The  Institute  of  Texan  Culture  of  the  University  of  Texas  ( 'The  Texians  and  the  Texans  -  The  Spanish  Texans')-. 

A  1972  paper  ( 'The  Texians  and  the  Texans  -  The  Spanish  Texans )  by  the  Institute  of  Texan  Culture  of  the  University 
of  Texas  at  San  Antonio  states:  'One  of  three  friars  left  in  East  Texas  by  Massanet  [Fray  Damian  Massanet]  in  1690, 
Fray  Francisco  Casahas  founded  a  second  mission,  Santisimo  Nombre  de  Maria,  but  it  was  washed  away  by  a  flood. 
A  fearful  epidemic  in  the  winter  of  1690-91  killed  one  friar  and  some  3,000  Indians.  When  Massanet  returned  in 
August,  he  was  accompanied  by  Fray  Francisco  Hidalgo,  who  asked  Casahas  to  write  a  report  to  the  viceroy.  The 
result  was  the  first  report  ever  written  about  Texas  on  Texas  soil;  it  was  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  But  it  annihilated  any 
notion  that  this  could  have  been  the  "kingdom"  visited  by  Maria  de  Agreda.  There  was  no  trace  of  a  Christian  tradition 
among  these  heathen,  Casahas  said.  They  stretched  their  prisoners  of  war  on  a  frame  and  cut  off  pieces  of  the  living 
body,  which  they  roasted  and  ate.  They  liked  blue  because  it  was  the  color  of  the  sky  -  not,  as  Massanet  had  claimed, 
because  a  "Lady  in  Blue"  had  preached  to  them  long  ago.  The  word  "Texias"  (as  Casahas  spelled  it)  applied  to  all  the 
allies  of  the  Hasinai,  many  of  whom  spoke  different  tongues  -  not  to  any  one  land  or  people. ' 

The  question  here  is  whether  the  fact  that  a  certain  tribe  with  certain  characteristics  was  found  in  a  certain  area  in 
Texas  in  1691  necessarily  means  that  the  whole  of  Texas  was  occupied  by  tribes  with  similar  characteristics  some  70 
years  previously.  Does  the  one  necessarily  imply  the  other?  Clearly  not;  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this 
information  about  the  whole  of  Texas  in  1691 ,  let  alone  in  the  1620s. 

A  similar  picture  of  cannibalism  to  that  painted  by  Casanas  is  recorded  by  Penicaut  and  quoted  in  'Source  Material  on 
the  History  and  Ethnology  of  the  Caddo  Indians'  (J.  R.  Swanton,  Smithsonian  Institution  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Bulletin 
1 32,  Washington,  1 942)  but  that  paper  states  (p.  1 89):  'Penicault,  who  accompanied  St.  Denis  across  Hasinai  country 
in  1714,  gives  another  picture  of  warfare  among  these  people  in  which  none  of  the  gruesome  details  are  spared, 
though,  from  his  tendency  not  to  overwork  truth  where  a  good  story  is  to  be  extracted,  it  should  be  treated  with  some 
caution.' Tales  of  cannibalism  should  therefore  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt. 

Even  if  cannibalism  did  occur  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  tribes  concerned  were  not  open  to  Christian 
ideas.  Consider  the  fact  that  Christians  themselves  are  (or  used  to  be)  quite  capable  of  praying  to  God  (the  God  of 
love  and  forgiveness)  before  a  battle  and  then,  after  they  have  killed  as  many  of  their  enemies  as  possible  (often 
fellow  Christians),  of  thanking  God  (the  God  of  love  and  forgiveness)  for  helping  them  to  do  so.  A  capacity  for  evil 
does  not  preclude  belief  and  belief  does  not  preclude  a  capacity  for  evil. 

Kate  Risse,  T ufts  University  ( 'Strategy  of  a  Provincial  Nun:  Sor  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda’s  Response '): 

In  Strategy  of  a  Provincial  Nun:  Sor  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda’s  Response',  Kate  Risse,  Tufts  University,  states  'For 
example,  she  states  that  her  contact  with  the  Indians  in  New  Mexico  occurred  in  a  vision,  infused  into  her  mind  or 
soul,  intellectual  in  nature:  “Pareceme  que  un  dia  despues  de  haber  recibido  a  Nuestro  Sehor  me  mostro  su 
Magestad  todo  el  mundo,  y  a  mi  parecer  con  especies  abstractivas  y  conocf  la  variedad  de  cosas  criadas,  cuan 
admirable  es  el  Sehor  en  la  diversidad  de  la  tierra”  (“Relacion,  ”  1 70v). '  This  is  translated  as  'It  seems  to  me  that  it  was 
the  day  after  having  received  Our  Lord  that  His  Majesty  showed  me  the  whole  world,  or  so  it  appeared  to  me,  by 
means  of  abstract  figures,  and  I  perceived  the  variety  of  created  things  and  how  astonishing  the  Lord  is  in  the 
universal  diversity  of  the  earth. '  ( 'The  Visions  of  Sor  Maria  de  Agreda:  Writing  Knowledge  and  Power',  by  Clark  A. 
Colahan,  University  of  Arizona  Press,  1994,  p.  118). 

This  statement  was  actually  about  the  experiences  Sor  Marfa  described  in  her  treatise,  'Face  of  the  Earth  and  Map  of 
the  Spheres',  it  does  not  relate  to  her  bilocations  to  the  American  South-West  at  all,  so  Kate  Risse  deliberately 
conflates  the  two.  Sor  Marfa  acknowledged  that  her  visions  of  the  Earth  were  visions,  but  with  regard  to  her 
bilocations  she  said  that  she  actually  seemed  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another  ('seemed1  because  she  couldn't  be 
sure,  which  is  hardly  surprising).  As  I  have  already  made  clear,  when  interrogated  by  the  Inquisition  in  1650,  Sor 
Marfa  re-affirmed  her  earlier  statements  about  her  bilocations. 
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'Later  in  her  life,  however,  she  dismissed  the  authenticity  of  her  exordium,  as  well  as  de  Benavides’s  accompanying 
letters  to  the  friars,  in  which  he  describes  many  miraculous  feats  he  claimed  she  executed. '  ( 'Strategy  of  a  Provincial 
Nun:  Sor  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda’s  Response',  Kate  Risse,  Tufts  University,  p.  2).  This  is  quite  simply  false,  as  I 
have  made  clear  above,  and  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statements  made  by  Sor  Marfa  in  her  'Report  to  Father 
Manero' and  quoted  by  Colahan  (the  paper  cited  by  Risse): 

•  'Whether  or  not  I  really  and  truly  went  in  body  is  something  about  which  I  cannot  be  certain. . . '  ( 'The  Visions  of 
Sor  Maria  de  Agreda:  Writing  Knowledge  and  Power',  by  Clark  A.  Colahan,  University  of  Arizona  Press,  1994, 
P-121); 

•  'In  support  of  the  opinion  that  I  was  really  making  the  trips  is  the  circumstance,  which  the  fathers  must  have 
found  convincing,  that  I  saw  each  of  these  kingdoms  clearly  and  knew  their  names,  they  appearing  to  my 
understanding  individually  (these  are  the  ones  that  appear  in  the  report),  and  that  I  saw  the  cities  and 
recognized  the  differences  between  them  and  the  ones  here,  and  that  the  climate  and  weather  were  different  - 
warmer.  Their  foods  were  primitive  and  for  their  light  they  used  wooden  torches.  I  would  address  them  and 
explain  all  the  articles  of  faith,  exhorting  them  and  teaching  the  catechism.  They  were  receptive  to  all  of  this 
and  sort  of  bowed,  acclaiming  the  great  good  they  were  receiving  and  making  entreaties.  And  although  this  is 
true,  I  have  always  questioned  the  idea  that  it  happened  to  me  in  my  body,  the  case  being  so  extraordinary 
and  unusual....'  { p.  122); 

•  'It  seems  to  me  that  on  one  occasion  I  gave  the  Indians  rosaries... '  (p.  1 22); 

•  'The  way  in  which  I  am  most  inclined  to  believe  this  happened  and  that  seems  most  credible  to  me  was,  or  is, 
that  an  angel,  taking  on  my  looks,  appeared  there  and  preached  and  taught  them  the  catechism,  while  the 
Lord  showed  me  what  was  going  on  there  as  an  answer  to  my  prayers.. . '  (p.  122); 

•  'Father  Benavide's  statement  says  further  that  it  would  have  been  five  hundred  times  or  more  that  I  went  to 
those  kingdoms.  I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  really  went  or  some  angel  for  me.  But  if  the 
number  five  hundred  is  taken  to  represent  all  the  times  I  became  aware  of  those  kingdoms,  in  one  way  or 
another,  or  all  the  times  I  prayed  for  or  wanted  their  conversion,  in  that  sense  it  is  true,  and  the  number  would 
be  even  more  than  five  hundred... '  (p.  1 25); 

•  'My  considered  opinion  of  this  whole  case  is  that  it  actually  happened,  but  the  way  and  the  'how'  are  not  easily 
known  since  it  happened  so  many  years  ago;  since  the  Indians  said  they  had  seen  me,  either  I  myself  or 
some  angel  who  looked  like  me  did  go  there. '  (p.  1 27). 

So  Sor  Marfa  confirmed  that  what  she  had  said  at  the  time  was  true  but  that,  unsurprisingly,  she  could  not  be  certain 
how  it  happened;  that  is,  whether  she  actually  physically  went  to  the  American  South-West. 

Risse's  paper  illustrates  quite  neatly  the  tactics  used  to  try  and  undermine  Sor  Marfa. 

Henry  Charles  Lea  ( 'A  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain'): 

'Maria  de  Jesus,  commonly  known  as  Sor  Maria  de  Agreda,  to  whom  Philip  thus  turned  for  counsel,  was  too  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  royal  favor  to  be  in  danger  from  the  Inquisition  yet,  notwithstanding  that  favor,  her  revelations  were 
rejected  by  Rome,  thus  furnishing  another  example  of  the  difficulty  of  differentiating  between  sanctity  and  heresy.  She 
had  practised  mental  prayer  from  the  time  when  she  was  able  to  use  her  reason,  and  she  was  in  constant 
communication  with  God,  the  Virgin  and  the  angels.  Her  fame  filled  the  land,  and  her  voluminous  writings,  which  claim 
to  be  inspired,  still  form  part  of  the  devotional  literature  of  the  faithful.  She  so  captured  the  confidence  of  Philip  that  he 
made  her  his  chief  adviser;  for  twenty-two  years,  until  her  death  in  1665,  four  months  before  his  own,  he  maintained 
constant  correspondence  with  her  by  every  post.  Her  influence  thus  was  almost  unbounded,  but  she  seems  never  to 
have  abused  it;  her  advice  was  usually  sound,  and  she  never  sought  the  enrichment  of  the  impoverished  convent  of 
Agreda,  of  which  she  was  the  superior.  With  all  the  power  of  the  Franciscan  Order  and  of  the  Spanish  court  to  sustain 
her  claims  to  sanctity,  the  canonization  of  such  a  personage  would  seem  almost  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  effected  if  she  had  not  reduced  her  revelations  to  writing.  However  they  might  suit  the  appetite  of 
Spanish  piety,  nourished  so  long  on  mystic  extravagance,  they  did  not  appeal  to  the  sober  judgement  of  the  rest  of  the 
Catholic  world.  In  spite  of  their  divine  inspiration,  her  Letanfa  y  nombres  misteriosos  de  la  Reina  del  Cielo  and  her 
Mfstica  Ciudad  de  Dios  were  condemned  in  Rome,  and  the  decree  as  to  the  latter  was  posted  on  the  doors  of  St. 
Peter's,  August  4,  1681.  The  Mfstica  Ciudad  was  eminently  popular  in  Spain  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish  court, 
its  prohibition  was  suspended.  The  Inquisition  took  advantage  of  this,  in  1686,  to  issue  a  decree  permitting  its 
circulation,  at  which  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  was  naturally  offended  and,  in  1692,  the  papal  decree  of 
condemnation  appeared  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Index  of  Innocent  XI,  in  spite  of  which  the  book  was  formally  permitted 
by  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  When,  in  1695,  a  translation  by  Pere  Thomas  Croset  appeared  in  France,  the  Sorbonne, 
by  decree  of  September  27,  1696,  condemned  it  as  containing  propositions  contrary  to  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
modesty,  and  many  fables  and  dreams  from  the  Apocrypha,  exposing  Catholicism  to  the  contempt  of  the  heretics.  The 
Spanish  court  labored  earnestly  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  suspension  and  finally  succeeded,  so  that  the  book  was 
omitted  from  the  1716  Index  of  Clement  XI.  Then  in  1 729,  the  subject  was  again  taken  up,  when,  after  a  long  debate, 
the  book  was  permitted,  though  Dr.  Eusebius  Amort  tells  us  that  in  Rome,  in  1 735,  he  was  shown  a  decree  of 
Benedict  XIII  renewing  the  prohibition  and  asserting  that  its  withdrawal  had  been  obtained  fraudulently;  still,  the  book 
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has  never  since  reappeared  in  the  Index.  There  was  a  similar  struggle  over  the  Letanfa,  which  was  still  included  in  the 
1716  Index  of  Clement  XI  and  the  first  Index  of  Benedict  XIV,  in  1 744,  but  has  disappeared  from  all  succeeding 
issues.  Less  successful  thus  far  has  been  the  persistent  effort  to  procure  the  canonization  of  Madre  Marfa,  leading  to 
a  papal  decree  of  April  27,  1773,  forbidding  all  future  proceedings  in  the  case.  Notwithstanding  this,  Leo  XIII,  on  March 
10,  1884,  ordered  the  Congregation  of  Rites  to  consider  in  secret  whether  this  prohibition  could  be  removed.  To 
suggest  such  a  discussion  is  almost  equivalent  to  prejudging  it  affirmatively  but,  before  the  decision  was  reached, 
chance  led  to  the  publication  in  the  Deutscher  Merkur  of  December  29,  1889,  of  the  whole  secret  history  of  the  case, 
which  has  probably  put  an  end,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  the  prospect  of  enrolling  in  the  calendar  of  saints  one 
whose  revelations  have  been  so  repeatedly,  condemned  as  illusory,  or  as  emanating  from  Satan. '  Henry  Charles  Lea, 

'A  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain',  Vol.  4,  Book  8,  Chapter  5. 

Let's  look  at  just  three  statements: 


Statement 

My  response 

'Marfa  de  Jesus,  commonly  known  as  Sor  Marfa 
de  Agreda,  to  whom  Philip  thus  turned  for  counsel, 
was  too  strongly  entrenched  in  the  royal  favor  to 
be  in  danger  from  the  Inquisition...' 

As  1  have  stated  above:  'The  man  who  ordered  the 
interrogation  of  Sor  Maria  in  1650  was  the  same 
man  who  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  King's  Secretary 
in  1644,  Inquisitor-General  Arce  y  Reynoso. 

Evidently  he  was  not  afraid  of  accusing  even  those 
closest  to  the  King,  so  any  claim  that  Sor  Maria 
was  treated  leniently  because  of  her  connection  to 
the  King  can  be  dismissed. ' 

'...[her  writings]  did  not  appeal  to  the  sober 
judgement  of  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world...' 

Her  major  work,  'The  Mystical  City  of  God',  has 
been  formally  approved  by  four  Popes  (Innocent 

XI,  Alexander  VIII,  Clement  XI  and  Benedict  XIII), 
informally  approved  by  another  two  (Leo  XIII  and 

Pius  XI),  approved  by  the  universities  of 

Salamanca,  Alcala  de  Henares,  Toulouse  and 
Louvain  and  also  approved  by  the  Benedictines, 
the  Carmelites,  the  Dominicans,  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Franciscans.  Her  main  opponents,  the 

Jansenists  of  the  Sorbonne,  were  eventually 
condemned  and  supressed  as  heretics. 

'...one  whose  revelations  have  been  so  repeatedly 
condemned  as  illusory  or  as  emanating  from 

Satan...' 

'Competent  authorities  have  judged  their  [Marie  de 
Agreda  and  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich]  ecstasies 
as  divine. '  (Catholic  Encyclopedia).  See  also 
previous  entry. 

No  more  needs  to  be  said. 

Nancy  Parrott  Hickerson  (' The  Jumanos',  University  of  Texas  Press,  1994): 

Robert  Plocheck,  associate  editor  of  the  Texas  Almanac  2004-2005  says  that  'Nancy  Parrott  Hickerson,  in  her  book, 
The  Jumanos  (1994),  gives  a  skeptic's  account  of  the  miracle  story.  She  questions  the  Indians'  motives,  suggesting 
they  may  have  wanted  Spanish  protection  from  other  tribes.  She  says  also  that  their  elementary  foreknowledge  of 
Christianity  could  have  been  acquired  over  decades  of  contacts  with  the  Spanish.  And,  she  sees  leading  questions 
and  a  flawed  investigation.  But,  whether  believer  or  skeptic,  all  agree  on  certain  points,  beginning  with  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  requested  instruction,  and  that  the  same  tale  was  told  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. '  I  have  already  explained 
above  how  suggestions  are  magically  turned  into  arguments  which  are  then  magically  turned  into  conclusions,  but 
suggesting  that  something  may  have  happened  is  very  far  from  demonstrating,  with  evidence,  that  it  actually  did 
happen.  As  for  de  Benavides  'leading'  Sor  Marfa,  I  have  already  explained  that  this  was  impossible  because  he 
questioned  Sor  Marfa  in  the  presence  of  two  people  who  knew  her  story  in  detail  already.  No  more  needs  to  be  said. 

Sandra  Miesel  {'Mary  of  Agreda',  Catholic  International): 

'Far  more  significant  are  the  book's  errors  in  biology  which  are  so  profound  as  to  discredit  it  completely  as  God's  own 
truth.  As  a  woman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Mary  of  Agreda  depends  on  Aristotle's  false  theory  of  human 
reproduction  in  which  the  female  is  a  mere  incubator  who  provided  blood  to  nourish  the  male  seed.  Thus  the  Virgin's 
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body  arrives  preformed  in  St.  Joachim's  sperm,  with  no  ovum  from  St.  Anne  required.  By  special  grace,  Holy  Mary 
receives  her  soul  on  her  seventh  day  in  the  womb,  unlike  other  females  who  must  wait  eighty  days.  (I:  pp.  1 73-83)  The 
physiology  of  Christ's  conception  is  likewise  grotesque.  There  is  no  Marian  egg  for  the  Incarnation:  Jesus  is  conceived 
from  three  drops  of  blood  literally  squeezed  out  of  his  Mother's  heart  (II:  pp.  1 10-12).  He  has  no  need  of  placenta  or 
amniotic  sac  either,  which  Mary  of  Agreda  fancies  to  be  consequences  of  Original  Sin  (II:  pp  399-402).  Jesus  is,  of 
course,  ensouled  immediately.  (The  abridged  edition  of  The  Mystical  City  of  God  camouflages  these  matters.)  Mary  of 
Agreda  systematically  projects  her  own  circumstances  as  a  cloistered  Franciscan  nun  onto  the  Blessed  Mother  and 
her  son  in  matters  of  food,  clothing,  seclusion,  deportment,  piety,  and  poverty...  Time  has  cost  The  Mystical  City  of 
God  whatever  credibility  or  spiritual  value  it  once  had,  leaving  Mary  of  Agreda  as  a  curious  footnote  in  Church  history.' 

Miesel  clearly  regards  Sor  Maria's  statements  as  preposterous  because  she  considers  them  to  be  unscientific  ('errors 
in  biology )  -  as  opposed  to  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Resurrection  I  suppose,  which  she  must  regard  as  scientific  (Since 
she  clearly  doesn't  believe  in  anything  unscientific  it  follows  that  if  she  does  believe  in  something  it  can  only  be 
because  she  regards  it  as  scientific).  Well,  the  Virgin  Birth  is  not  scientific,  so  it  becomes  clear  that  science  is  not  what 
makes  the  difference;  it  is  faith.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Miesel  believes  one  but  not  the  other,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  in 
spite  of  dressing  her  argument  up  as  science.  But  why?  Because  she  regards  one  (the  Bible)  as  divine  but  not  the 
other  ('The  Mystical  City  of  God).  This  is  a  self-referencing,  circular  argument  along  the  lines:  'I  believe  in  the  Bible 
because  it  is  the  Word  of  God  and  it  is  the  Word  of  God  because  I  believe  it  to  be  so.'  This  becomes  'I  believe  in  the 
Bible  because  I  believe  in  the  Bible.'  It  is  not  for  me  to  criticize  belief  in  the  Bible  but  I  can  criticize  people  who  believe 
in  something  as  a  matter  of  faith  (i.e.  not  as  a  matter  of  provable  science)  and  then  dismiss  something  else  because  it 
is  not  scientific.  The  essential  point  here  is  that  if  you  have  faith  then  you  cannot  dismiss  something  on  the  grounds 
that  it  requires  the  very  faith  you  profess  to  have.  The  short  answer  to  Miesel  is  as  follows:  'If  you  believe  in  God  then 
you  believe  in  miracles.  If  you  believe  in  miracles  you  cannot  dismiss  something  on  the  basis  that  it  is  unscientific  (i.e. 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  have  to  be  a  miracle).  If  you  don't  believe  in  God  or  miracles  then  you  won't  believe  anything 
about  Sor  Marfa  anyway,  so  there  is  no  point  in  arguing  the  matter.'  But  this  ignores  the  central  purpose  of  this  paper, 
which  is  to  establish  that,  according  to  legal  standards  of  proof,  Sor  Marfa's  bilocations  actually  happened.  Having 
done  this  we  have  established  that  Sor  Marfa  was  an  instrument  of  the  divine  will  -  and  because  she  was  an 
instrument  of  the  divine  will  in  her  bilocations  it  follows  that  she  was  also  an  instrument  of  the  divine  will  in  her  writings. 
Hence  you  must  believe  in  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  not  as  a  matter  of  faith  but  as  a  matter  of  demonstrated  fact  - 
demonstrated  in  accordance  with  relevant  legal  standards  of  proof.  So,  Meisel  has  tried  to  use  science  (rational 
argument)  to  prove  that  we  should  not  believe  Sor  Marfa;  I  have  used  the  same  method  (rational  argument  -  law 
applied  to  the  evidence)  to  prove  that  we  must.  Once  we  have  accepted  that  Sor  Marfa  was  an  instrument  of  the 
divine  will,  the  sky,  as  they  say,  is  the  limit. 

Having  said  that,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  detail  of  her  writings  is  necessarily  correct  or  needs  to  be  correct  in  order 
for  her  revelations  to  be  accepted  as  divine  (not  every  word  was  dictated  to  her,  as  she  makes  clear).  As  I  have 
quoted  above:  'A  vision  need,  not  guarantee  its  accuracy  in  every  detail.  One  should  thus  beware  of  concluding  without 
examination  that  revelations  are  to  be  rejected;  the  prudent  course  is  neither  to  believe  nor  to  deny  them  unless  there 
is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing.  Much  less  should  one  suspect  that  the  saints  have  been  always,  or  very  often 
deceived  in  their  vision.  On  the  contrary,  such  deception  is  rare,  and  as  a  rule  in  unimportant  matters  only. '  ('Private 
Revelations',  The  1913  Catholic  Encyclopedia). 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  this  context,  what  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  savs  under  'Immaculate  Conception':  'St.  John 
Damascene  (Or.  i  Nativ.  Deip.,  n.  2)  esteems  the  supernatural  influence  of  God  at  the  generation  of  Mary  to  be  so 
comprehensive  that  he  extends  it  also  to  her  parents.  He  says  of  them  that,  during  the  generation,  they  were  filled  and 
purified  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  freed  from  sexual  concupiscence.  Consequently  according  to  t_he  Damascene ,  even 
the  human  element  of_  her  origin,  the  material  oj  which  she  was  formed,  was  pure  and_  holy.  This  opinion  of  an 
immaculate  active  generation  and  the  sanctity  of  the  "conceptio  carnis"  was  taken  up  by  some  Western  authors;  it  was 
put  forward  by  Petrus  Comestor  in  his  treatise  against  St.  Bernard  and  by  others.  Some  writers  even  taught  that  Mary 
was  born  of  a  virgin  and  that  she  was  conceived  in  a  miraculous  manner  when  Joachim  and  Anne  met  at  the  golden 
gate  of  the  temple  (Trombelli,  "Mari  SS.  Vita",  Sect.  V,  ii,  8;  Summa  aurea,  II,  948.  Cf.  also  the  "Revelations"  of 
Catherine  Emmerich  which  contain  the  entire  apocryphal  legend  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  Mary.)'  What  would 
Sandra  Miesel  say  about  this? 

But  there  is  something  we  are  overlooking.  The  Bible  says  the  Earth  was  created  in  seven  days.  Most  people  would 
say  that  this  is  an  error  in  science.  So  does  this  cost  the  Bible  whatever  credibility  it  once  had  as  per  Sandra  Meisel's 
argument?  No.  Let's  consider  why.  When  Sandra  Meisel  was  a  little  girl,  she  asked  her  father  where  she  came  from. 

He  answered  'You  were  delivered  by  a  stork.'  Some  years  later  Sandra  found  out  that  this  was  untrue.  So  did  she 
therefore  discount  everything  her  father  had  ever  told  her  and  call  him  a  liar?  No.  Why  not?  Because  she  realized  that 
her  father  was  trying  to  satisfy  her  need  for  an  explanation  while,  at  the  same  time,  protecting  her  from  a  revelation 
which  she  would  not  have  understood  at  the  time  (and  which  might  even  have  had  a  damaging  effect  on  her)  and  so 
gave  her  an  explanation  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  capabilities  of  her  understanding  and  the  state  of  her 
knowledge  at  the  time.  In  other  words,  at  the  age  of  four  she  was  not  in  a  position  to  fully  understand  the  proper 
biological  explanation  of  her  birth  -  nor  would  it  have  done  her  any  good  to  have  it  explained  to  her  at  that  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that  God  does  the  same  thing  with  his  children.  He  explains  things  to  us  in  terms  that  are  appropriate  to 
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our  level  of  understanding  at  the  time.  This  is  not  just  in  our  best  interests  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  truth  can 
only  be  revealed  when  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so.  Consider  what  would  have  happened  if  God  had  tried  to  explain  the 
origin  of  life  to  someone  in  Biblical  times.  He  would  have  said  something  like  'Well,  let's  start  with  e=mc2.  Oh,  wait, 
there  is  an  ocean  of  stuff  you  need  to  know  to  fully  understand  this.  If  I  tell  it  to  you  now,  it  will  upset  the  whole  course 
of  human  history  and  probably  drive  you  mad.  I  tell  you  what,  forget  the  science;  you'll  pick  it  up  later.  So  here  goes.  In 
the  beginning  I  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth...'.  Now  do  you  get  it?  God  leads  us  to  the  truth,  but  gently  -  not  like 
a  bull  in  a  china  shop. 

T.  D.  Kendrick  ( 'Mary  of  Agreda:  The  Life  and  Legend  of  a  Spanish  Nun',  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  London, 
1967) 

Kendrick's  biography  is  not  so  obviously  'anti'  but  he  does  make  some  comments  that  are  unsubstantiated.  Most 
notable  is  his  statement  concerning  Sor  Marfa's  meeting  with  de  Benavides  in  1631 ,  of  which  he  states  (p.  35):  'Mary, 
subjected  to  what  must  have  been  a  non-stop  stream  of  leading  questions  and  broad  hints  [from  de  Benavides]...'. 
Why  must  there  have  been  a  non-stop  stream  of  leading  questions  and  broad  hints?  Kendrick  provides  no  evidence  to 
support  this  assertion  and  I  have  come  across  none  anywhere  else  (a  similar  assertion  of  'leading  questions'  by 
another  'anti'  is  not  evidence).  One  can  only  assume  that  if  Kendrick  had  actually  found  any  evidence  then  he  would 
have  cited  it.  We  can  only  conclude  that  because  Kendrick  cited  no  evidence  that  he  had  none  -  which  makes  his 
statement  a  mere  unsupported  assertion. 

Elsewhere  (Chapter  4)  Kendrick  tries  to  undermine  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  story  in  some  very  subtle  (and  some  not  so 
subtle)  ways,  including  selective  quotation.  The  worst  example  of  this  is  where  he  quotes  extensively  from  the  'Report 
to  Father  Manero'  (quoted  above)  but,  while  he  includes  all  the  instances  where  she  expresses  doubts  and 
reservations,  he  leaves  out  the  most  important  statement  of  all  -  the  one  in  which  Sor  Marfa  says,  in  conclusion,  that 
'My  considered  opinion  of  this  whole  case  is  that  it  actually  happened,  but  the  way  and  the  'how'  are  not  easily  known 
since  it  happened  so  many  years  ago;  since  the  Indians  said  they  had  seen  me,  either  I  myself  or  some  angel  who 
looked  like  me  did  go  there. '  ( 'The  Visions  of  Sor  Maria  de  Agreda:  Writing  Knowledge  and  Power',  by  Clark  A. 
Colahan,  University  of  Arizona  Press,  1994,  p.  127).  Kendrick  works  hard  to  give  the  impression  that  she  later 
repudiated  essentially  all  the  things  she  said  at  the  time  (in  the  1620s)  about  her  bilocations  or  said  to  Benavides 
when  she  met  him  in  1 631 ,  whereas  we  can  see  that  she  actually  affirmed  the  essential  truth  of  them,  while  quite 
understandably  saying  that  she  was  not  sure  of  'the  way  and  the  'how".  In  other  words,  Kendrick  simply  turned  what 
Sor  Marfa  said  on  its  head. 

With  regard  to  Sor  Marfa's  appearances  as  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  Kendrick  says  (p.  51):  'The  second  point  is  that  instead 
of  the  'lady  in  blue'  legends  being  the  result  of  the  apparition  of  a  Discalsed  Conceptionist  nun  in  her  blue  cloak,  it  is 
rnuch  more  probable  [Why?]  that  they  originate  in  Indian  respect  for  a  coloured  statuette  of  the  Virgin,  blue-robed  as 
she  is  so  frequently  represented. '  Later  on  (p.  55)  he  says:  'All  this  [being  instances  of  Indians  lying  to  the  Spaniards] 
means  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  gullibility  of  Father  Benavides  must  almost  have  equalled  that  of  Father 
Marcos  of  Nice,  and  that  the  tale  of  their  nun  told  by  the  Jumanos,  assuredly  with  the  Virgin  Mary  in  mind,  was  as 
fictitious  as  a  tale  told  by  the  Turk  [an  Indian  who  misled  Coronado  with  tales  about  'cities  of  gold'  in  1541]. 'Thus,  the 
unsupported  suggestion  that  it  was  'much  more  probable'  that  the  story  of  the  Lady  in  Blue  was  inspired  by  a  blue 
statuette  of  the  Virgin  Mary  than  by  a  nun  dressed  in  blue  miraculously  becomes  a  certainty,  on  the  basis  that  there 
were  recorded  instances  of  the  Indians  lying  to  the  Spaniards  and  therefore  the  Jumanos  must  have  been  lying  in  this 
instance  as  well.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  argument  is  tenuous  in  the  extreme,  we  know  for  a  fact  that  the  only 
Madonna  known  to  have  been  in  New  Mexico  at  that  time  ('La  Conquistadora',  which  was  at  Santa  Fe)  was  actually 
painted  red  and  gold,  not  blue  ((Jaima  Chevalier,  'La  Conquistadora',  Sunstone  Press,  Santa  Fe,  p.  74).  One  other 
point  is  that  Kendrick  made  this  argument  in  relation  to  the  1699  report  by  Captain  Mateo  Mange  which  described  how 
the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  had  twice  shot  the  'Lady  in  Blue’  with  arrows.  But  if  the  Indians  respected  the  Virgin,  as 
Kendrick  claims,  why  did  they  shoot  her? 

With  regard  to  the  report  of  1690  by  Father  Damian  Massanet  (see  above)  to  the  effect  that  he  was  asked  by  a  Teja 
chief  for  some  blue  cloth  for  a  shroud  for  his  mother,  who,  along  with  other  elders  of  the  tribe,  had  seen  the  'Lady  in 
Blue'  in  her  youth,  Kendrick  says  "Lady  in  Blue'  legends  are  numerous  in  Texas  [Why  would  that  be?  Are  they  also 
common  in  neighbouring  Louisiana,  for  instance?  And  if  not,  why  not?],  especially  in  the  San  Antonio  valley  in  the 
South  [which  is  nowhere  near  where  the  incident  took  place  in  fact].  Most  of  them  are  pretty  legends  of  a  mysterious 
white  woman  in  blue  robes.  She  makes  rare  appearances,  sometimes  from  an  underground  home,  to  perform  small 
miracles  of  healing  and  other  acts  of  charity.'  Well,  OK.  Firstly,  if  most  of  the  stories  are  pretty  legends,  does  that 
mean  that  some  of  them  are  not  pretty  legends;  that  is,  are  true?  Secondly,  a[l  of  the  other  stories  might  be  pretty 
legends  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  this  one  is.  The  truth  of  this  particular  story  must  be  assessed  on  its 
own  merits.  When  we  do  this  we  find  that  the  story  is  not  a  legend;  it  was  reported  as  simple  fact  and  we  have  no 
evidence  to  suggest  either  that  the  Teja  chief  lied  to  Massanet  or  that  Massanet  lied  in  his  report  (or,  in  fact,  that  the 
Teja  chief's  mother  lied  to  her  own  son).  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  Massanet  was  simply  making  a  factual  report  to  his 
superior.  Kendrick  does  not  assess  this  story  on  its  merits;  he  simply  dismisses  it  on  the  basis  that  other  stories  are 
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'pretty  legends'  and  therefore  this  story  must  also  be  a  'pretty  legend'.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  some 
pretty  legends,  this  fact  does  not  mean  that  all  reports  of  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  are  necessarily  also  pretty  legends. 

As  stated  above,  T.  D.  Kendrick  ( 'Mary  ofAgreda:  The  Life  and  Legend  of  a  Spanish  Nun',  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul, 
London,  1 967)  says  (p.  55):  'And  it  was  faith  in  Indian  bombastic  talk  that  inspired  [Juan  de  Onate's]  expedition  to 
Quivira  in  1601,  the  year  before  Mary  ofAgreda  was  born,  and  just  under  thirty  years  before  the  Jumanos,  in  answer 
to  interrogation,  readily  agreed  that  they  had  been  visited  in  their  homeland  by  a  nun  wearing  a  habit  like  that  in  the 
portrait  of  Luisa  de  Carrion.  All  this  [being  instances  of  Indians  lying  to  the  Spaniards]  means  that  it  is  not  unfair  to 
suggest  that  the  gullibility  of  Father  Benavides  must  almost  have  equalled  that  of  Father  Marcos  of  Nice,  and  that  the 
tale  of  their  nun  told  by  the  Jumanos,  assuredly  with  the  Virgin  Mary  in  mind,  was  as  fictitious  as  a  tale  told  by  the  Turk 
[an  Indian  who  misled  Coronado  with  tales  about  'cities  of  gold'  in  1541], 'Let  me  get  this  straight.  According  to 
Kendrick,  de  Benavides  asks  the  Jumanos  whether  they  have  been  visited  by  a  ’Lady  in  Blue'  and  then  gullibly 
accepts  their  response  when  they  answer  in  the  affirmative?  So,  he  prompts  them  for  a  particular  answer  and  then 
gullibly  accepts  the  answer  he  prompted  them  for?  Eh? 

Furthermore,  de  Benavides  'Memorial'  of  1 630  states  'And  so  we  immediately  dispatched  the  said  Father  Salas,  with 
another,  his  companion,  who  is  the  Father  Fray  Diego  Lopez,  whom  the  self -named  Indians  went  with  as  guides.  And 
before  they  went,  we  asked  the  Indians  to  tell  us  the  reason  why  they  were  with  so  much  concern  petitioning  for 
baptism,  and  for  Religious  to  go  to  indoctrinate  them.  They  replied  that  a  woman  like  that  one  we  had  there  painted  - 
which  was  a  picture  of  Luisa  de  Carrion  -  used  to  preach  to  each  of  them  in  their  own  tongue,  telling  them  that  they 
should  come  to  summon  the  Fathers  to  instruct  and  baptize  them,  and  that  they  should  not  be  slothful  about  it. ' 

(Sierra,  Javier,  'The  Lady  in  Blue',  p.  338-9,  quoting  a  translation  of  de  Benavides  'Memorial'  of  1630).  In  other  words, 
the  Jumanos  did  not  'readily  agree'  to  a  question  as  to  whether  they  had  been  visited  by  a  Lady  in  Blue',  as  Kendrick 
claims;  they  were  asked  why  they  wanted  baptism  and  replied  that  it  was  because  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  told  them  to  do  so. 
There  is  a  huge  difference  between: 

Question:  'Have  you  been  visited  by  a  'Lady  in  Blue'?' 

Answer:  'Yes.' 

and: 

Question:  'Why  are  you  asking  to  be  baptized?' 

Answer:  'Because  a  'Lady  in  Blue'  told  us  to. ' 

We  can  see  that  Kendrick  has  not  only  seriously  distorted  the  evidence  but  that  he  contradicts  himself  in  the  space  of 
one  paragraph  by  saying  that  de  Benavides  prompted  the  Jumanos  to  lie  and  then  gullibly  accepted  the  lie  he 
prompted  them  to  tell.  This  is  simply  preposterous  nonsense. 

Furthermore,  Kendrick  says  (p.  35):  'Mary,  subjected  to  what  must  have  been  a  non-stop  stream  of  leading  questions 
and  broad  hints  [from  de  Benavides]...'.  Later  on  (p.  55)  he  says:  'All  this  [being  instances  of  Indians  lying  to  the 
Spaniards]  means  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  gullibility  of  Father  Benavides  must  almost  have  equalled  that 
of  Father  Marcos  of  Nice,  and  that  the  tale  of  their  nun  told  by  the  Jumanos,  assuredly  with  the  Virgin  Mary  in  mind, 
was  as  fictitious  as  a  tale  told  by  the  Turk  [an  Indian  who  misled  Coronado  with  tales  about  'cities  of  gold'  in  1541], 'So 
it  appears  that  de  Benavides  was  both  stupid  and  clever  at  the  same  time;  gullible  enough  to  accept  a  lie  by  the 
Jumanos  but  manipulative  enough  to  lead  Sor  Maria  to  agree  to  his  version  of  events.  The  former  implies  that  he 
believed  the  lie  and  the  latter  implies  that  he  didn't  -  so  he  was  both  gullible  and  manipulative  and  believed  the  lie  and 
didn't  believe  it.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  It  illustrates  how  detractors  tie  themselves  up  in  knots  in  an  effort  to 
undermine  the  'Lady  in  Blue'  story. 

Stephen  W.  Hackel  (' Junipero  Serra  -  California's  Founding  Father',  Hill  and  Wang,  New  York,  2013) 

Hackel  states  (p.  58):  'The  Franciscans  who  left  Mallorca  in  Serra's  day  took  special  inspiration  from  the  writings  of  a 
Spanish  nun,  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda.  Serra  was  particularly  taken  with  her  assertion  that  she  had  had  a  revelation 
from  the  Virgin  Mary  and  had  gone  a  seemingly  impossible  number  of  times  to  the  region  that  is  now  the  American 
Southwest.  She  claimed  to  have  been  carried  to  what  is  now  present-day  New  Mexico  on  the  wings  of  Saint  Michael 
and  Saint  Francis  and  to  have  been  protected  there  by  angels.  Through  divine  intervention  Maria  de  Agreda  preached 
the  Gospel  in  the  language  of  the  Indians.  Most  of  the  time  in  the  New  World  she  was  dressed  in  a  Franciscan  habit. 
Sometimes  she  would  make  three  or  four  trips  in  a  single  twenty-four-hour  period.  While  no  Spaniard  had  ever  seen 
her  in  New  Spain  and  she  was  said  to  have  never  left  her  convent  -  for  she  bilocated  -  her  stunningly  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  of  New  Mexico  won  over  many  skeptics  and  detractors.  Etched  in  the  minds 
of  men  like  Serra  were  her  statements  about  what  she  had  learned  during  her  revelations,  namely  that  God  had 
ordained  that  "the  Indians,  on  merely  seeing"  the  Franciscans,  "would  be  converted. "  To  Serra  her  writings  were  not 
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the  fantasies  of  a  crazed  nun  but  evidence  that  God  favored  the  Franciscans  in  the  evangelization  of  the  New  World 
and  was  aiding  them  in  miraculous  ways. ' 

In  a  note  (note  73)  Hackel  says  that  the  statement  "the  Indians,  on  merely  seeing  [the  Franciscans]  would  be 
converted"  came  from  a  letter  of  1631  from  de  Benavides  to  the  friars  of  the  Holy  Custody  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 

Paul,  in  Madrid.  This  letter  is  pretty  much  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  same  year  that  de  Benavides  wrote  to  the 
missionaries  in  New  Mexico  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Sor  Marfa  to  the  same  missionaries.  The  letter  from  de 
Benavides  to  the  missionaries  actually  says  'She  said  that  by  setting  out  from  Quivera  to  the  east...  that  our  father, 
Saint  Francis,  obtained  a  pledge  from  God,  our  Lord,  that  the  Indians  would  become  converted  merely  at  the  sight  of 
our  friars.'  This  seems  to  me  to  refer  to  a  specific  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  living  to  the  east  of  Quivera,  not  to  Indian 
tribes  generally.  Furthermore,  Sor  Marfa,  in  her  letter  (quoted  above)  said  'The  first  ones  where  I  went  are  toward  the 
east,  I  believe,  and  one  must  travel  in  that  direction  to  reach  them  from  the  kingdom  of  Quivira.  I  call  these  kingdoms 
with  reference  to  our  way  of  speaking,  Was,  Chillescas,  and  Caburcos,  which  have  not  been  discovered.  To  reach 
them  it  seems  to  me  that  one  will  meet  with  great  obstacles  on  account  of  the  many  kingdoms  which  intervene, 
inhabited  by  very  warlike  people  who  will  not  allow  the  passing  through  their  territory  of  the  Christian  Indians  from  New 
Mexico,  whom  they  distrust.  Especially  they  distrust  the  friars  of  our  holy  father,  Saint  Francis,  because  the  Devil  has 
deceived  them,  making  them  believe  that  the  antidote  is  the  poison,  and  that  they  will  become  vassals  and  slaves  if 
they  become  Christians,  when  the  opposite  is  true,  since  it  constitutes  their  liberty  and  happiness  in  this  world. '  In 
other  words,  to  get  to  the  Indians  who  were  susceptible  to  conversion  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross  an  area  inhabited 
by  Indians  hostile  to  Christianity.  Evidently,  not  all  Indians  would  convert  on  sight,  only  those  she  specifically  identified. 
This  would  have  been  obvious  to  anyone  reading  both  de  Benavides  letter  to  the  missionaries  of  New  Mexico  and  Sor 
Marfa's  letter  to  the  same  missionaries,  including  Serra.  In  fact,  of  course,  Sor  Marfa  made  it  clear  that  the  task  of 
bringing  souls  to  God  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  (see  her  letter  above). 

y  que  si  se  Je  concediere,  to  hardde  muy  buena  gana.  Dixd* 
que  saliendode  Quivira  alOfiente.  (  aunque  tmiy  lexos)  $e  pa* 
saria  por  las  sefiales  que  vkJ'  el  Padre  Ortega  aftenazado  di 
rauerte  por  los  camirtos,  para  qUe  no  pasdse  alld  nuestra  Sari* 
que  asi  se>to*habia  ensefl&dcTel  demonio,  y  en  el  dis*- 
curso  di?l  camiflo  se  corivettiffato  (ftidthas  gentes,  si  Jos  Sol-» 
d&dps  fuerari  de  buetf exempt^  ( f<es  valdt  dlfficilis,  sed  cm • 
nia  Deo  facWa)  y  que  nuestro  Padre  SaoFranciseo  afcanzd 
de  Dios  vnuestfo  Sefior,  qud  en  <olo  vlr  los  Indlos  d  nuestraf 
Fravtes,  se  convertiriani3tea  I3i0<r  Sriffofltameme  arlabario~b6t> 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  1631  from  de  Benavides  to  the  friars  of  the  Holy  Custody  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  in 
Madrid  (see  p.  331). 

Hackel  further  states  (p.  242):  'Father  Junipero  Serra,  no  matter  how  emblematic  he  was,  though,  was  also  replete  with 
tensions  and  ironies,  even  paradoxes.  He  stated  that  he  was  always  obedient  to  his  superiors,  but  as  he  grew  in 
stature  and  seniority,  he  did  largely  as  he  pleased,  with  few  checks  on  his  own  authority  and  actions  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  his  own  order  and  mission.  He  believed  in  the  nearly  absolute  powers  of  the  Church  yet  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  Bourbon  state  was  consolidating  its  authority  over  that  institution.  He  had  a  domineering  personality  but 
was  bereft  of  an  individual  self:  he  was  opinionated,  strong-willed,  determined,  and  passionately  devoted  to  his  life's 
work  but  was  typical  of  his  age  in  that  he  had  no  real  identity  of  his  own  beyond  his  order.  /\s  a  deeply  religious 
Catholic  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  fervently  distrusted  his  own  intuition  or  inner  voice,  and  he  chose  to  follow  his 
God's  will  as  best  he  could  discern  it.  Finally,  and  paradoxically,  Serra  lived  a  life  in  opposition  to  what  California 
would  become:  a  dynamic  region  defined  by  its  diversity  and  integration  into  a  global  economy  that  transcended 
national  boundaries.  Serra's  mission  was  to  secure  souls  for  the  Church  and  territory  for  the  Crown.  To  him,  those 
who  practiced  faiths  other  than  Catholicism  were  pitiful  people,  to  be  converted  or  removed.  There  is  thus  a  growing, 
incongruity  between  the  historical  Serra  -  who  devoted  himselj  to  the  universalism  of_  Catholicism,  the  suppression  of 

individualism,  ancj  the  renunciation  of  rnaterjalism  and  the  modern  place  to  which  his  legacy  is  now  bound:  a  state  that 

in  the  American  popular  imagination  has  come  to  represent  idiosyncratic  individualism  arid  the  gjonficatjon  of  physical 

beauty:  conspicuous  consumption ;  racial,  ethnic ,  and  religious  diversity ;  and  technological  progress.  Serra , 

Californians  founding  father,  therefore  stands  as  an  awkward  symbol  of  California  today.  But  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason,  he  is  a  more  potent  reminder  than  ever  of  the  firm  beliefs,  intense  faith,  and  multifaceted  lives  of  many  of  the 
men  who  were  at  the  center  of  the  successive  upheavals  that  inescapably  characterized,  and  followed,  colonial 
enterprises  across  North  America  and  elsewhere  during  the  era  of  European  expansion. ' 
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This  refers  to  Serra,  but  it  must  also  encompass  the  woman  who  inspired  him,  who  must  also  presumably  stand  in 
contrast  (by  implication,  bad  contrast)  to  the  values  exemplified  by  modern  California;  individualism,  the  glorification  of 
physical  beauty,  racial,  ethnic  and  religious  diversity  and  technological  progress.  Let's  look  at  these. 


Modern  California 

Serra,  Sor  Marfa  and  the  Franciscans 

Individualism  (i.e.  'Me!  Me!  Me!') 

They  sought  to  bring  each  person  to  love  of  God 
through  love  of  their  fellow  men;  that  is,  bring  them 
the  Christian  message.  So,  love  of  others  rather  than 
love  of  self. 

Glorification  of  physical  beauty  (i.e.  more  'Me!  Me!  Me!') 

They  sought  to  beautify  men’s'  souls  (see  above). 
Suntan  lotion  for  the  soul. 

Conspicuous  consumption  (i.e.  more  'Me!  Me!  Me!') 

No  need  to  respond  to  this. 

Racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  diversity  (i.e.  'I'll  do  what  1 
like'  or,  in  effect,  'Me!  Me!  Me!') 

They  believed  that  all  men  were  equal  before  God  but 
not  that  all  men  were  morally  equal  regardless  of  the 
way  they  lived  their  lives  (moral  relativity  or  'Do 
whatever  you  feel  like'). 

Technological  progress  (i.e.  'Gimme!  Gimme!  Gimme!' 
or  'Me!  Me!  Me!’) 

They  tried  to  educate  the  Indians  and  instruct  them  in 
European  crafts  and  farming  methods  so  that  they 
would  be  able  to  manage  on  their  own  once  the 
mission  land  was  handed  back  to  them  (but  'modern 
California'  nicked  the  land). 

Feed  the  pig  until  it  pops! 

In  other  words,  Serra  and  Sor  Maria  are  a  symbol  of  what  'modern  California'  should  try  to  become  -  once  it  has 
realized  that  suntan  lotion  doesn't  make  you  a  better  person.  Perhaps  the  old  flying  nun  wasn't  that  crazy  after  all. 

Catholic  Encyclopedia  ('Maria  de  Agreda) 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  deals  only  with  'The  Mystical  City  of  God',  it  entirely  ignores  Sor  Maria's  bilocations,  her 
influence  on  the  missionary  effort  in  the  American  South-West,  her  other  miracles  and  her  relationship  with  Philip  IV 
(merely  mentioning  that  letters  between  them  have  been  published).  With  regard  to  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  a  very 
negative  and,  in  parts,  sarcastic  picture  is  painted;  even  the  title  of  the  book  is  not  immune  from  negative  comment 
('Its  lengthy  title  contains  no  less  than  ninety  words.).  The  book  is  damned  with  faint  praise  while  no  opportunity  is  lost 
to  criticize.  An  example  is  'The  style,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  critics,  is  elegant,  and  the  narrative  compact.  Gorres,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  expressing  his  admiration  for  the  wonderful  depth  of  its  speculations,  finds  that  the  style  is  in  the 
bad  taste  of  the  period,  pompous  and  strained,  and  very  wearisome  in  the  prolixity  of  the  moral  applications  appended 
to  each  chapter. '  Also  'The  book  did  not  attract  much  attention  outside  of  Spain...'.  Also  'Bossuet  denounced  it  as  "an 
impious  impertinence,  and  a  trick  of  the  devil. "  He  objected  to  its  title,  The  Divine  Life,  to  its  apocryphal  stories,  its 
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indecent  language,  and  its  exaggerated  Scotist  philosophy.  However,  although  this  appreciation  is  found  in  Bossuet's 
works  (CEuvres,  Versailles,  1 81 7,  XXX,  pp.  637-640,  and  XL,  pp.  1 72  and  204-207),  it  is  of  questionable  authenticity. ', 
which  means  that  criticism  is  included  even  when  the  authorship  of  it  is  dubious.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
book  by  the  Church  authorities  and  others,  again,  the  negative  elements  are  brought  to  the  fore  and  the  positive  either 
minimized  or  deliberately  ignored;  there  is  no  mention  of  the  formal  approval  of  the  book  by  four  Popes  for  instance. 
More  serious  are  the  errors  of  fact  that  have  been  allowed  to  persist  in  the  article  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
known  to  be  wrong;  for  example,  the  idea  that  the  removal  of  the  book  from  the  Index  of  Forbidden  Books  in  1681  was 
for  Spain  only  ( 'In  the  congregation  held  Sept.  19th,  1713,  at  which  were  present  their  Eminences  Cardinals  Acciaioli, 
Spada,  Fabroni,  and  Ottoboni,  it  was  resolved  that  the  letter  of  the  Inquisitor  of  Ceneda  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
the  suspensive  decree  [of  1681]  has  the  power  of  law  throughout  the  universal  Church.).  In  conclusion,  the  article 
states  'The  Mfstica  ciudad  has  been  translated  into  several  languages;  and  there  are  several  editions  of  the 
correspondence  with  Philip  IV;  but  the  other  writings  are  still  in  manuscript,  either  in  the  convent  of  Agreda,  or  in  the 
Franciscan  monastery  of  Quaracchi  in  Italy. '  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  book  has  never  been  out  of  print  in  the 
340  years  since  its  publication,  has  been  republished  over  250  times  and  has  been  read  by  millions  of  the  faithful. 
While  ridiculing  the  book,  the  article  entirely  ignores  the  fact  that  two  of  the  majors  doctrines  Sor  Marfa  propounded 
(the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Papal  Infallibility)  have  since  been  declared  dogma  by  the  Church. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  -  Is  it  true? 


/ 

It  ain't  much.  It’S  all  I 

but  it's  all  I  gpt.  ever  wanted. 


I  believe  that  Sor  Maria  told  the  truth  and  I  believe  that  the  Jumanos  and  Father  Alonso  de  Benavides  also  told  the 
truth  in  all  the  essentials.  I  don't  know  what  actually  happened  to  Sor  Maria  any  more  than  she  did  but  I  am  sure  that 
there  was  some  sort  of  physical  presence  (a  'person'  of  her  appearance)  in  the  American  South-West  and  that  Sor 
Maria  remembered  being  that  physical  presence.  For  what  it  is  worth,  I  happened,  while  writing  this  paper,  to  find  what 
I  personally  believe  points  towards  the  answer;  you  will  have  to  decide  for  yourself.  In  short,  I  read  a  book  which  I  had 
actually  bought  a  few  months  earlier  for  someone  else  (the  subject  didn't  interest  me  much  but  the  book  had  been 
well-reviewed)  but  which  they  hadn't  wanted  and  had  left  behind.  The  book  was  Dr.  Eben  Alexander's  'Proof  of 
Heaven',  which  describes  his  'out  of  body'  experiences  in  2008  while  in  a  coma  with  bacterial  meningitis.  Before  I  read 
this  book  I  didn't  believe  in  out  of  body  experiences  -  but  now  I  do.  What  convinced  me  was  (1)  that  he  is  a  'no- 
nonsense'  sceptical  neuro-surgeon  who  was  clearly  telling  the  truth,  (2)  that  what  he  says  makes  sense  (even 
scientifically)  and  (3)  that  after  he  came  out  of  the  coma  he  was  given  a  photograph  of  a  sister  who  had  died  many 
years  before,  who  he  had  never  met  or  seen  or  seen  any  picture  of  (he  was  adopted)  but  he  recognized  this  woman 
as  the  angel  (there  is  no  other  word  for  it)  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  'out  of  body'  journeys.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  book  Dr.  Alexander  discusses  possible  explanations  for  what  happened  to  him.  You  will  have  to  read  what  he  says 
(see  chapter  33)  but  I  believe  not  only  that  he  explains  what  happened  to  Sor  Maria  but  that  it  is  clear  that  everyone 
has  the  capacity  to  do  what  she  did  -  in  the  right  circumstances.  You  weren't  expecting  that  were  you?  The  key  word  is 
quite  simple  in  my  view;  it  is  'love'.  Sor  Maria's  love  didn't  'move  mountains',  as  in  the  well-known  expression,  but  it  did 
carry  her  half-way  round  the  world. 

You  could  also  try  'Heaven  is  for  Rea[. 

'God  is  love,  and  he  who  abides  in  love  abides  in  God,  and  God  abides  in  him. '  (1  John  4:16) 

I  know  very  little  about  the  current  state  of  science  in  this  area,  though  Dr.  Alexander  does  provide  a  brief  summary.  In 
this  context  it  is  worth  quoting  Mary  Desaulniers'  'The  Art  of.  Teleportation  and_  Bilocation '  in  which  she  says: 

'According  to  MIT  [Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology]  physicist,  Claude  Swanson,  these  capabilities  for  bilocation, 
dematerialization  and  teleportation  were  not  considered  extraordinary  in  ancient  Indian  culture.  They  were  seen  as 
part  of  the  natural  development  of  yogic  disciplines.  The  discovery  of  the  “biophoton,”  a  coherent,  laser-like  light 
stored  and  emitted  by  all  living  cells  suggests  that  large  scale,  quantum  states  of  coherent  photons  can  produce 
resonant,  collective,  wave  effects  like  telepathy  and  teleportation.  Swanson  indicates  that  the  human  body  can  be 
seen  as  a  “quantum  system,  with  a  set  of  quantum  states  all  vibrating  in  step.”  In  fact,  the  human  body  can  function  as 
a  coherent  oscillating  system  in  which  each  electron  becomes  synchronized  with  others  behaving  “in  phase”  and 
reinforcing  one  another.  When  the  human  body  generates  a  store  of  coherent  energy  which  takes  up  a  spatial  pattern, 
it  increases  the  probability  of  such  a  structure  or  pattern  appearing  in  real  life.  It  is  this  power  of  coherence  or 
synchronization  that  makes  possible  exceptional  human  functioning  events  like  teleportation  and  bilocation.  ( Claude 
Swanson  Phjl  The  Synchronized.  Universe:  New  Science  of,  the  Paranormal.  Tucson,  AZ:  Poseidia  Press ,  2003). '  It 

would  be  unwise  to  dismiss  the  phenomenon  of  bilocation  out  of  hand  -  when  it  looks  as  though  science  might  just  be 
catching  up  with  religion. 

'One  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  in  China  is  Dr.  Qian  Xuesen  (Tsien  Hsue-Shen),  famous  in  both  the  U.S.  and 
China.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  modern  Chinese  aerospace  and  rocket  program,  Chairman  of  the  Chinese  Association 
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of  Science  and  Technology,  and  author  of  a  standard  textbook,  ‘Engineering  Cybernetics’.  He  is  listed  in  Wikipedia  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  jet  propulsion  laboratory  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  (Caltech),  and  was  former 
Goddard  Professor  there.  In  2008  he  was  named  Person  of  the  Year  by  the  American  magazine  ‘Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology.  ’  -  “These  experimental  results  (by  Dr.  Yan  Xin  and  his  coworkers)  are  a  first  in  the  world.  They 
unequivocally  demonstrate  that  without  touching  substance s.  the  human  body  can  affect  them  and  change  their 

molecular  structures  and_  properties . . .  They  are  new  scientific  discoveries  and_  t_he  prelude  to  a  scientific  revolution. 

(http://www.svnchronizeduniverse.com/index.htmh.  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  said  'It  is  love  alone  that  gives  worth  to  all 
things.' So,  that's  all  there  is  to  it;  'God is  love'.  Do  you  want  to  know  how  Sor  Maria  did  it?  Then  read  'The  Mystical 
City  of  God'.  It's  not  a  'How  to'  manual  but  it  does  show  the  depth  of  a  love  that  can  achieve  miracles. 


'Star  Trek-style  "beaming  up"  of  people  through  space  could  become  a  reality  in  the  far  future,  the  leader 
of  a  landmark  teleportation  experiment  has  said.  Nothing  in  the  laws  of  physics  fundamentally  forbids  the 
teleportation  of  large  objects,  including  humans,  Ronald  Hanson  pointed  out.  "What  we  are  teleporting  is 
the  state  of  a  particle, "  said  Professor  Hanson,  of  Delft  University  of  Technology  in  the  Netherlands.  "If 
you  believe  we  are  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  atoms  strung  together  in  a  particular  way;  then  in 
principle  it  should  be  possible  to  teleport  ourselves  from  one  place  to  another.  In  practice  it's  extremely 
unlikely,  but  to  say  it  can  never  work  is  very  dangerous. "  Professor  Hanson 's  team  showed  for  the  first 
time  that  it  was  possible  to  teleport  infomiation  encoded  into  sub-atomic  particles  between  two 

[joints  three  metres  apart  with  100  per  cent  reliability.  Teleportation  exploits  the  way  "entangled" 
particles  acquire  a  merged  identity,  with  the  state  of  one  instantly  influencing  the  other  no  matter  how  far 
apart  they  are.  Albert  Einstein  dismissed  entanglement,  calling  it  "spooky  action  at  a  distance",  but 
scientists  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  real  phenomenon.  The  research  is  published  in  the 
latest  online  edition  of  the  journal  Science*.  A  more  ambitious  experiment,  involving  the  teleportafion  of 
information  between  buildings  on  the  university  campus  1,300  metres  apart,  is  planned  in  July. '  ( 'Beaming 
up  people  could  be  possible',  The  Times,  30  May  2014) 

*W.  Pfaff,  B.  Hensen,  H.  Bernien,  S.  B.  van  Dam,  M.  S.  Blok,  T.  H.  Taminiau,  M.  J.  Tiggelman,  R.  N. 
Schouten,  M.  Markham,  D.  J.  Twitchen,  R.  Hanson,  'Unconditional  quantum  teleportation  between  distant 
solid-state  quantum  bits',  Science,  29  May  2014. 

Update  at  3/1/2017: 

In  an  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  dated  3/1/201 7  ('Artificial  diamond  mine  yields  rich  rewards  for  the  tool¬ 
making  industry )  Jon  Yeomans  wrote:  'While  cutting  tools  are  the  bread  and  butter  of  E6's  work,  it  is  also 
forging  ahead  into  more  exotic  areas.  Synthetic  diamonds  are  in  the  race  to  become  the  bedrock  of 
quantum  computing  -  a  theoretical  field  that  promises  massive  computational  power  that  eschews  the 
digital  technology  of  "classical"  machines.  Quantum  computing  involves  the  entanglement  of  particles  in 
the  sub-atomic  realm.  When  one  particle  becomes  "entangled"  with  another,  it  synchronises  with  its 
partner,  even  when  they  have  no  physical  connection.  Manipulating  one  can  change  the  state  of  the  other. 
Albert  Einstein  called  it  "spooky  action  at  a  distance".  Scientists  at  E6  and  Harvard  achieved  a 
breakthrough  last  year  when  they  proved  that  one  particle  could  alter  another  1.3km  away  without  any 
possible  transfer  of  data  between  them.  "It  fundamentally  proved  this  entanglement  process  is  a  physical 
reality  -  there  is  no  other  explanation  for  it, "  says  scientist  Matthew  Markham. ' 


I  am  not  sure  what  the  implications  of  such  scientific  developments  are  for  religion  in  general  or  Christianity  in 
particular.  The  central  messages  of  Christianity  are  (1)  that  God  is  love  and  (2)  that  one  can  only  come  to  God  through 
Christ  the  Redeemer.  In  essence,  and  forgive  me  but  I  am  not  a  theologian,  I  think  this  means  that  one  can  only  come 
to  God  through  love  of  your  fellow  men  -  'If  anyone  says,  "I  love  God",  and  hates  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar;  for  he  who 
does  not  love  his  brother  whom  he  has  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom  he  has  not  seen. '  (1  John  4:20).  The  point  is  that 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his  Only  Begotten  Son  to  die  on  the  cross  for  our  sins.  Thus  Jesus  died  for  love  of 
mankind.  To  be  redeemed  we  must  imitate  Christ  in  his  love  for  mankind,  even  to  the  point  of  dying  for  mankind,  if 
necessary.  'Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. '  (John  15:13).  This  is  why 
love  of  God  means  love  of  mankind. 

To  me,  what  Sor  Maria  did  was  to  prove  the  power  of  love  and  therefore  the  validity  of  the  Christian  message.  You 
see,  Jesus,  the  Apostles,  the  Saints  and  the  Church  teach  us  about  the  power  of  love  but  what  Sor  Maria  did  was  to 
prove  it;  she  proves  that  what  they  said  is  true  more  than  anyone  else  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles*.  That  is  why  her 
experiences  are  so  important;  she  shows  not  just  that  so-called  'near-death  experiences'  are  real  but  that  you  don't 
have  to  be  near  death  to  experience  them.  God  is  in  everything;  everything  is  in  God;  everything  is  God;  you  must 
therefore  love  everything  -  your  fellow  men,  the  birds,  the  bees,  the  flowers  and,  as  St.  Francis  said,  Brother  Sun  and 
Sister  Moon.  All  you  need  is  love.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  knew  this. 
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'According  to  the  synoptic  gospels,  Christ  generalised  the  law  into  two  underlying  principles;  The  first  is  'Hear,  O 
Israel:  The  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one;  and  you  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your 
soul,  and  with  all  your  mind,  and  with  all  your  strength. '  While  the  second  is  'You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself.  '[Matthew  22:34-40][Mark  12:28-33],  These  are  quotes  from  Deuteronomy  6:4  and  Leviticus  19:18.  Barnes ' 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament  comments  on  these  verses  saying:  "These  comprehend  the  substance  of  what  Moses  in 
the  law,  and  what  the  prophets  have  spoken.  What  they  have  said  has  been  to  endeavour  to  win  men  to  the  love  of 
God  and  each  other.  Love  to  God  and  man  comprehends  the  whole  [of]  religion ;  and_  to  produce  t_his  has  been  the 
design  of_  Moses,  the  prophets,  the  Saviour,  and_  t_he  apostles. '"  (Wikipedia,  'Christianity') 

*  'The  miracle  of  bilocation  related  of  her  is  in  fact  more  remarkable  and  lasted  a  longer  time  than  that  recorded 
anywhere  in  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Her  good  sense,  her  truthfulness,  her  sincerity,  her  humility,  her  unselfish  love  of 
God  and  man  eminently  adapted  her  for  the  communication  of  messages  from  God  to  men. '  -  The  'Special  Notice  to 
the  Reader'  in  the  first  (1912)  English  edition  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'. 

But  wait!  If  bilocation  can  be  scientifically  explained  then  it  is  not  a  miracle.  And  if  it  is  not  a  miracle  then  it  cannot  be 
used  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  (according  to  scientists  who  seem  to  believe  that  explaining  how  something 
happened  obviates  the  need  to  explain  why  that  thing  happened).  Wrong.  We  might  know  how  bilocation  works  (that 
is,  by  'entanglement')  but  the  key  point  is  what  caused  bilocation  to  happen  in  these  cases  (Sor  Maria  and  Padre  Pio). 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  love  of  God.  It  is  the  fact  that  love  of  God  gave  Sor  Maria  and  Padre  Pio  the  power  to 
bilocate  that  is  the  miracle. 


St.  Francis  of  Assisi  -  Sermon  to  the  Birds. 
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'My  little  sisters,  the  birds,  much  bounden  are  ye  unto  God,  your  Creator,  and  always  in  every  place  ought  ye  to  praise 
Him,  for  that  He  hath  given  you  liberty  to  fly  about  everywhere,  and  hath  also  given  you  double  and  triple  rainment; 
moreover  He  preserved  your  seed  in  the  ark  of  Noah,  that  your  race  might  not  perish  out  of  the  world;  still  more  are  ye 
beholden  to  Him  for  the  element  of  the  air  which  He  hath  appointed  for  you;  beyond  all  this,  ye  sow  not,  neither  do  you 
reap;  and  God  feedeth  you,  and  giveth  you  the  streams  and  fountains  for  your  drink;  the  mountains  and  valleys  for 
your  refuge  and  the  high  trees  whereon  to  make  your  nests;  and  because  ye  know  not  how  to  spin  or  sow,  God 
clotheth  you,  you  and  your  children;  wherefore  your  Creator  loveth  you  much,  seeing  that  He  hath  bestowed  on  you  so 
many  benefits;  and  therefore,  my  little  sisters,  beware  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude,  and  study  always  to  give  praises  unto 
God.'  -  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  -  cl 220 


"Scnne/  people/  core /  too-  much, 

I  ifawxk/Cty  ccdled/  love/. "  '  WUuvle^  the^Poob 


Sor  (Sister)  Maria  -  Who  is  working  on  her  behalf  today? 

Today,  efforts  to  take  Sor  Maria's  beatification  process  forward  are  concentrated,  as  one  might  expect,  in  Spain  and 
the  USA.  In  Spain  it  is  the  Bishop  of  Soria  (the  Bishopric  in  which  Agreda  lies)  (see  here  for  some  recent  news, 
including  about  a  film  of  Sor  Maria's  life)  and  the  Spanish  Marioloqy  Society  who  are  the  principal  workers  in  her 
cause.  In  the  USA  it  is  The  Society  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  (SOLD,  whose  founder,  Father  James 
Flanagan,  was  inspired  by  'The  Mystical  City  of  God',  and  The  Knights  of  Columbus  (Solanus  Casey  Chapter  #11276 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana),  under  whose  aegis  was  formed  The  American  Council  for  the  Mystical  City  of  God.  In  2013 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  had  1.8  million  members.  Father  James  Flanagan  was  inspired  by  (the  now  Venerable) 
Father  Solanus  Casey  (1870-1957)  who  read  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' on  his  knees  every  day  for  fifty  years.  It  would 
have  seemed  odd  to  him,  I  think,  that  he  should  now  be  a  candidate  for  beatification  while  the  author  of  the  book  that 
inspired  him  most  (other  than  the  Bible  of  course)  is  not  (to  all  intents  and  purposes).  There  is  also  a  group  called  the 
Working  Group  for  the  Beatification  of  Sister  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  (see  here  and  here). 

See  here  and  here  for  further  information. 
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Venerable  Father  Solanus  Casey  (1870-1957). 

Sor  (Sister)  Maria  -  A  new  'Da  Vinci  Code' 

Sor  Maria  was  the  subject  of  a  'Da  Vinci  Code-style  novel,  'The  Lady, in  Blue',  by  the  leading  Spanish  novelist  and 
New  York  Times  Best-Seller  List  author,  Javier  Sierra,  which  won  the  2008  International  Latino  Book  Award  for  the 
best  English-edition  historical  novel  (see  here  also).  In  this  novel  the  Coronel  family  are  portrayed  (p.  307-8)  as 
hereditary  angels  of  the  lineage  of  Jesus  (that  is,  the  House  of  David)  -  but  the  author  cannot  have  been  aware  that 
Marfa  de  Agreda  actually  was  descended  from  the  House  of  David,  and  not  just  a  descendant  but  a  close  relative  of 
the  last-known  Exilarch  of  the  Jews  (King  of  Judah  in  exile),  being  of  the  family  of  the  Exilarch,  Don  Abraham  Senior 
(Fernan  Perez  Coronel). 

Essentially,  the  book  revolves  around  a  real  CIA  project  which  examined  the  concept  of  'remote  viewing';  that  is, 
seeing  things  remotely  (in  the  mind's  eye)  and  the  possibility  of  using  remote  viewing  to  look  into  the  past  or  future.  An 
article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  19/1/2017  ( 'How  Uri  Geller  convinced  the  CIA  he  was  a  'psychic  warrior'T  tells  how 
CIA  documents  released  into  the  public  domain  in  2017  confirm  the  existence  of  the  'remote  viewing'  project,  which 
included  researching  the  possibility  of  triggering  a  nuclear  explosion  by  thought  alone  and  killing  goats  (actually  pigs) 
'simply  by  looking  at  them'.  One  assumes  that  they  would  have  moved  on  to  people  had  they  succeeded.  How  nice.  In 
the  book,  the  connection  between  the  Coronel  family  and  CIA's  'remote  viewing'  project  is  a  woman,  Jennifer  Narody, 
who,  unknown  to  her,  is  a  Coronel  descendant  who  takes  part  in  the  project.  Other  members  of  the  family  use  their 
extraordinary  powers  (including  bilocation)  to  frustrate  both  the  CIA  and  the  Vatican,  which  wants  to  use  remote 
viewing  to  prove  the  Biblical  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  difference  between  'The  Da  Vinci  Code' and  'The  Lady  in 
Blue'  is  that,  in  the  former,  the  Priory  of  Sion  (as  portrayed)  is  a  hoax  and  the  idea  of  descendants  of  Jesus  is  a 
theoretical  possibility,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  experiences  of  Maria  de  Agreda  and  the  CIA's  'remote  viewing' 
project  are  real;  though,  of  course,  in  real  life  the  CIA  did  not  discover  Maria  de  Agreda  or  the  Coronel  family  (but  they 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  they  did). 

*See  also  the  Daily  Mail  article  of  19/1/2017  'The  reaNife  X-Files:  How  CIA  recruited  Urj  Geller  to  test  his  psychic 
abilities  and  were  STUNNED  when  he  was  able  to  match  random  drawinqs  by  an  aqent  sealed  in  another  room'. 
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'The  Lady  in  Blue'  by  Javier  Sierra. 


Abbott  Handerson  Thayer  (1849-1921),  'Winged  Figure'  (1889). 

'And  to  the  woman  [Israel]  were  given  two  wings  of  a  great  eagle,  that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness,  into  her  place, 
where  she  is  nourished  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  from  the  face  of  the  serpent. '  -  Revelation  1 2:1 
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William  Baxter  Closson,  'The  Angel'  (1912) 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  -  A  shadow  in  the  dunes 


Original  cover  of  'Dune'. 


St.  Alia  of  the  Knife,  sister  of  'Muad'Dib'. 


Interestingly,  the  Frank  Herbert  best-seller  'Dune',  the  most  popular  science-fiction  book  of  all  time,  also  considered  to 
be  the  best  science-fiction  book  of  all  time,  is  built  around  certain  elements  that  echo  Sor  Marfa  and  her  story.  The 
hero  of  the  book,  Paul  Atreides,  or  'Muad'Dib'  ('The  Mouse'),  is  a  Messiah  figure,  being  called  the  'Kwisatz  Haderach' 
or  'the  one  who  can  be  in  many  places  at  once';  that  is,  the  one  who  can  'bridge  space  and  time'.  His  mother,  the 
stately  and  beautiful  Lady  Jessica,  is  a  'Bene  Gesserit',  which  means  'she  who  bears  herself  well',  or  perhaps  'the 
high-born',  who  becomes  a  'Reverend  Mother'  of  the  Bene  Gesserit  with  the  power  to  see  into  the  past  and  future.  Of 
course,  Sor  Marfa  was  of  the  Davidic  blood-line  and  a  Mother  Superior  or  Reverend  Mother  of  the  Order  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  ('the  highest  born')  who,  as  we  have  seen  above,  had  the  ability  to  be  in  more  than  one  place 
at  once,  as  well  as  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Interestingly,  Sor  Marfa  appeared  to  the  Tohono  O’odham  tribe  ('The  People 
of  the  Desert')  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  (Arizona),  one  of  the  harshest  deserts  in  the  world,  as  described  above,  and 
foretold  the  future  coming  of  the  white  man.  This  tribe  were  a  peaceful  people  but  were  also  great  warriors  who 
defeated  the  renowned  and  feared  Apache.  Sor  Marfa  led  this  tribe  to  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Caborca  in  1857.  The 
success  of  'Dune'  demostrates  the  powerful  attraction  of  ideas  of  Messiah-ship,  holy  and  royal  blood-lines,  destiny, 
foresight  and  prophecy,  supernatural  powers,  invincibility  in  battle  and  so  on. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  -  The  Lord  of  the  Rings 


The  cover  of  the  original  paperback  edition  of  'The  Lord  of  the  Rings' 

Tolkien  said  that  "The  Lord  of  the  Rings  is  of  course  a  fundamentally  religious  and  Catholic  work;  unconsciously  so  at 
first,  but  consciously  in  the  revision.  That  is  why  I  have  not  put  in,  or  have  cut  out,  practically  all  references  to  anything 
like  'religion',  to  cults  or  practices,  in  the  imaginary  world.  For  the  religious  element  is  absorbed  into  the  story  and  the 
symbolism." The  Ring  represents  not  evil  but  power,  absolute  power  -  and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely.  This  is 
why  the  ring  cannot  be  worn  by  any  person  because,  in  the  end,  it  will  corrupt  him  absolutely.  Aragorn  is  the  Messiah 
and  'The  Return  of  the  King'  and  the  begining  of  the  Fourth  Age  is  the  return  of  the  Messiah.  There  are  many  parallels 
between  the  Messiah  and  Aragorn;  his  descent  from  the  most  highly-exalted  royal  line  (equating  to  the  House  of 
David),  the  restoration  of  a  royal  line,  the  fact  that  he  had  the  power  to  heal  ('the  hands  of  the  King  are  the  hands  of  a 
healer )  and  so  on. 
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The  parallel  between  Sor  Maria  and  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  can  be  found  in  the  references  to  Glorfindel,  an  elf-lord. 
'Glorfindel  was  tall  and  straight;  his  hair  was  of  shining  gold,  his  face  fair  and  young  and  fearless  and  full  of  joy;  his 
eyes  were  bright  and  keen,  and  his  voice  like  music;  on  his  brow  sat  wisdom,  and  in  his  hand  was  strength. ' 


Glorfindel 


My  grandfather,  Oliver  Nassau  Glorfindel  as  portrayed  in  the  film 
Senior  (Oxford  1921-1924) 


In  the  chapter  'Many  Meetings'  Frodo  says  to  Gandalf:  'What  about  Rivendell  and  the  Elves?  Is  Rivendell  safe? 
[Gandalf  replies]  Yes,  at  present,  until  all  else  is  conquered.  The  Elves  may  fear  the  Dark  Lord,  and  they  may  fly 
before  him,  but  never  again  will  they  listen  to  him  or  serve  him.  And  here  in  Rivendell  there  live  still  some  of  his  chief 
foes:  the  Elven-wise,  lords  of  the  Eldar  from  beyond  the  furthest  seas.  They  do  not  fear  the  Ringwraiths,  for  those  who 
have  dwelt  in  the  Blessed  Realm  live  at  once  in  both  worlds,  and  against  both  the  Seen  and  the  Unseen  they  have 
great  power.  [Frodo]  /  thought  I  saw  a  white  figure  that  shone  and  did  not  grow  dim  like  the  others.  Was  that  Glorfindel 
then?  [Gandalf]  Yes,  you  saw  him  for  a  moment  as  he  is  on  the  other  side;  one  of  the  mighty  of  the  Firstborn.  He  is  an 
Elf-lord  of  a  house  of  princes.  Indeed,  there  is  a  power  in  Rivendell  to  withstand  the  might  of  Mordor,  for  a  while:  and 
elsewhere  other  powers  still  dwell. ' 

'Living  in  both  worlds'  is,  of  course,  bilocation;  the  power  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  It  would  seem  then  that  elves  (or 
at  least  high-elves)  are  essentially  angels. 

Interestingly,  my  mother's  parents  lived  opposite  Tolkien  in  Northmoor  Road,  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  The  Lord  of  the 
Rings.  He  lived  at  number  20  and  my  grandparents  lived  at  number  24  (from  1946  to  1955).  'The  Lord  of  the  Rings' 
was  published  in  1954-55.  In  1955  my  grandparents  moved  to  Poole  and  Tolkein  moved  to  Poole  ('Woodridings',  19 
Lakeside  Rd)  in  1968.  They  lived  about  a  mile  apart  there. 
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An  Elf-lord  of  a  house  of  princes. 
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Sor  Maria  -  Dr.  Zhivago  and  Varykino 


The  magical  ice  palace  called  Varykino,  which  appears  in  the  classic  film,  Dr.  Zhivago,  was  actually  filmed  in  the  area 
of  Candilichera,  near  Soria,  some  20  miles  from  Agreda.  The  mountain  behind  Agreda,  Moncayo,  is  also  used  in  the 
film.  See  Izquierdo,  Julio,  'Julie  Christie  en  Candilichera,  Varikino',  in  'Cierzo  soriano.  Narrado res  para  el  XXt,  Soria, 
Soria  Edita,  1 999,  ISBN  84921 8387X,  p.  1 07. 


Varykino 


Varykino 
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Varykino 


Julie  Christie  as  'Lara'  in  Dr.  Zhivago. 
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Dr.  Zhivago.  Moncayo  mountain  in  the  background  is  within  sight  of  Agreda,  some  5  miles  distant. 


The  scene  of  the  burial  of  Zhivago's  mother  at  the  beginning  of  the  film.  Moncayo  mountain  in  the  background. 
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Sor  Maria  -  Her  significance  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


Sor  Marfa  is  one  of  the  two  major  figures,  after  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  the  theology  of  the  Franciscans,  who  place 
great  emphasis  on  the  Immaculate  Conception;  the  other  is  Duns  Scotus.  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of 
all  time.  Both  were,  of  course,  Franciscans.  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  savs  under  'Immaculate  Conception':  'The 
famous  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308)  at  last  (in  III  Sent.,  dist.  Hi,  in  both  commentaries)  laid  the  foundations  of  the  true 
doctrine  so  solidly  and  dispelled  the  objections  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  from  that  time  onward  the  doctrine 
prevailed.  He  showed  that  the  sanctification  after  animation  -  sanctificatio  post  animationem  -  demanded  that  it  should 
follow  in  the  order  of  nature  (naturae)  not  of  time  (temporis);  he  removed  the  great  difficulty  of  St.  Thomas  showing 
that,  so  far  from  being  excluded  from  redemption,  the  Blessed  Virgin  obtained  of  her  Divine  Son  the  greatest  of 
redemptions  through  the  mystery  of  her  preservation  from  all  sin.  He  also  brought  forward,  by  way  of  illustration,  the 
somewhat  dangerous  and  doubtful  argument  of  Eadmer  (S.  Anselm)  "decuit,  potuit,  ergo  fecit.  ['It  was  right  to  do  it, 
God  had  the  power  to  do  it,  therefore  he  did  it.']"'.  Following  Duns  Scotus  it  was  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  that 
probably  generated  more  heated  debate  over  the  issue  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  than  anything  else,  provoking 
riots  in  some  cities.  Certainly,  I  can  think  of  no  work  that  was  so  controversial  in  this  regard.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
'The  Mystical  City  of  God'  became  the  banner  of  the  Immaculists  and  the  chief  target  of  their  opponents,  such  as  the 
Sorbonne,  and  that  is  why  there  was  such  a  pattern  of  condemnation  followed  by  commendation  of  the  book.  Spain 
has  always  been  the  champion  of  Marianism  and  'The  Mystical  City  of  God' ,  with  over  100  editions  printed  in  Spain, 
did  much  to  strengthen,  encourage  and  perpetuate  Marianism  in  that  country. 

Some  theologians  put  Sor  Marfa  ahead  of  Duns  Scotus.  Padre  Andrew  Mendo,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  wrote  7  think  it  can  truly  be  said  that  venerable  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  surpasses  an¬ 
other  members  of  this  order  [ the  Franciscans] '(Fedewa,  p.  252). 

'Duns  Scotus's  Oxford'  by  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 

Towery  city  and  branchy  between  towers; 

Cuckoo-echoing,  bell-swarmed,  lark  charmed,  rook  racked,  river-rounded; 

The  dapple-eared  lily  below  thee;  that  country  and  town  did 
Once  encounter  in,  here  coped  &  poised  powers; 

Thou  hast  a  base  and  brickish  skirt  there,  sours 
That  neighbour-nature  thy  grey  beauty  is  grounded 
Best  in;  graceless  growth,  thou  hast  confounded 
Rural,  rural  keeping  —  folk,  flocks,  and  flowers. 

Yet  ah!  this  air  I  gather  and  I  release 

He  lived  on;  these  weeds  and  waters,  these  walls  are  what 

He  haunted  who  of  all  men  most  sways  my  spirits  to  peace; 

Of  realty  the  rarest-veined  unraveller;  a  not 
Rivalled  insight,  be  rival  Italy  or  Greece; 

Who  fired  France  for  Mary  without  spot. 
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Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  and  Duns  Scotus. 


'La  Mistica  Ciudad  de  Dios'  by  Cristobal  de  Villalpando  -  St.  John  the  Divine  with  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  Maria  de 
Jesus  de  Agreda  with  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'.  It  was  St.  John  the  Divine  who  first  described  the  Virgin  Mary  as  The 
City  of  God'. 
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Revelation  21:1  (King  James  Version): 


And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth:  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away;  and  there  was  no 
more  sea. 

And  I  John  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for 
her  husband. ' 


Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Landa  de  Matamoros,  Mexico  -  showing  Duns  Scotus  on  the  left  and  Marfa  de 
Jesus  de  Agreda  on  the  right 


Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Landa  de  Matamoros,  Mexico  -  detail  showing  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda 
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Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Qzumba,  Mexico  -  part  of  a  mural  showing  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  between  Duns 
Scotus  and  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda.  The  three  spheres  traditionally  represent  the  three  orders  of  the  Franciscans; 
the  Friars  Minor,  the  Poor  Clares  and  the  Third  Order  (the  laity). 


Famous  nuns  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  was  founded  in  1484  by  Saint  Beatrice  de  Silva 
(1424-1492).  in  the  centre.  Sor  Marfa  is  on  the  right-hand  side,  second  from  the  bottom. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  significance  in  the  history  of  the  USA 


Because  the  work  of  the  Franciscan  missions  in  making  the  native  Indian  population  self-supporting  was  brought  to  a 
premature  end  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845  and  the  conquest  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  in  the  Mexican-American  War  of  1846-48  (which  was  followed  by  the  decimation  of  the  native  Indian 
population  and  the  seizure  of  almost  all  their  ancestral  tribal  lands)  their  work  must  be  judged  a  failure.  Nonetheless, 
the  cultural,  linguistic  and  religious  legacy  of  Spain  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  survived,  so  much  so  that  in  a 
1972  paper  (’The  Texians  and  the  Texans  -  The  Spanish  Texans)  the  Institute  of  Texan  Culture  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  San  Antonio  was  able  to  write:  'Although  the  immigration  figures  [since  1900]  are  not  large,  time  has  greatly 
magnified  the  Spanish  influence  summarized  by  historian  Herbert  E.  Bolton.  "Fifty  million  people  in  America, "  he  said 
in  1911,  "are  tinged  with  Spanish  blood,  still  speak  the  Spanish  language,  still  worship  at  the  altar  set  up  by  the 
Catholic  kings,  still  live  under  laws  essentially  Spanish,  and  still  possess  a  culture  largely  inherited  from  Spain. "  What 
more  fitting  tribute  can  be  paid  a  people?'  Today,  just  over  1 00  years  later,  Spanish  is  the  second  most  widely-spoken 
language  in  the  United  States  and  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  single  largest  religious  denomination  at  22%  to  24%  of 
the  population  (2012),  though  smaller  than  the  Protestant  denominations  taken  together.  What  more  fitting  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  and  her  fellow  religious?  See  also  'As  Hisoanics  approach  majority  in  U.S. 
church,  needs  for  ministry  loom'.  Patricia  Zapor,  Catholic  News  Service,  6  May  2014. 

But  how  significant  is  Sor  Maria  in  historical  terms?  Flow  does  she  compare  to  the  great  figures  of  US  history  such  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  (US  President,  who  saved  the  Union  and  freed  the  slaves),  George  Washington  (US  President,  a 
Founding  Father  of  the  United  States  and  drafter  of  the  Constitution),  Thomas  Jefferson  (US  President,  a  Founding 
Father  and  drafter  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  (US  President,  author  of  the  'New 
Deal',  who  led  the  US  through  World  War  II)  and  so  on?  As  a  key  propagator  of  the  Christianity-based  (if  not  always 
actually  Christian)  morality  which  drove  the  actions  of  these  great  men  and  which  created  the  moral  and  religious 
climate  in  America  which  allowed  them  to  achieve  what  they  did  achieve,  she  must  be  counted  amongst  the  most 
influential  people  in  US  history.  However,  the  true  measure  of  her  greatness  was  her  clear  belief  that  the  native  Indian 
people  were  just  as  much  God's  creatures  as  anyone  else  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Belief  in  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  God  was  a  standard  which  even  the  greatest  of  US  Presidents  did  not  always  live  up  to,  for  all  the 
emphasis  they  placed  (or  appeared  to  place)  on  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  individual.  The  guiding  light  of  Sor  Marfa's 
morality  never  flickered,  never  faltered  in  this  matter  (the  equality  of  all  men  before  God);  theirs  did  (particularly  with 
regard  to  the  native  Indians)  and  they  must  be  judged  against  her  accordingly.  These  great  men  are  considered  to  be 
great  because  they  are  judged  to  have  forged  onwards  along  the  path  towards  equality  and  justice,  however  falteringly 
-  but  it  was  Sor  Marfa  and  her  fellow  religious  who  went  before  them  and  lit  their  way.  In  the  great  war  for  America's 
future  that  is  now  under  way,  only  morality  solidly  founded  on  religious  belief  will  be  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
forces  ranged  against  her  (ambition,  greed,  lust,  contempt  for  the  rule  of  law,  moral  relativity,  lack  of  respect  for 
human  life  and  lack  of  belief),  but  'Our  Lady  of  Conquering  Love'  will  triumph  in  the  end. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  significance  in  the  history  of  Spain 


In  1995  the  Spanish  TV  station,  RTVE,  broadcast  a  series  of  one-hour  documentaries  on  nine  women  of  great 
relevance  to  Spanish  history  who  deserved  to  be  better  known  -  'Mujeres  en  la  Historia'  ('Women  in  History');  five  of 
these  women  were  Queens.  With  regard  to  Spanish  women  who  are  already  famous  and  sufficiently  well-known 
(although,  interestingly,  Sor  Marfa  is  not  included  in  the  linked  list  of  famous  Spanish  people),  I  can  only  think  of 
Isabella  the  Catholic  and  St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  which,  I  would  guess,  means  that  Sor  Marfa  is  amongst  the  five  most 
deserving  non-royal  women  in  Spanish  history;  that  is,  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  plus  the  four  out  of  nine  women  in  the  series 
who  were  non-royal.  So  here  is  the  list  of  the  'Famous  Five'  (in  date  of  birth  order): 

Maria  de  Pacheco  (cl 496-1 531).  Comunero.  successfully  led  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Toledo  against  royal  forces  in 
1521 

St.  Teresa  of  Avila  (1515-1582).  nun 

Maria  de  Zavas  v  Sotomavor  (1590-1661).  writer,  pioneer  of  modern  literary  feminism 
Maria  Jesus  de  Aqreda  (1602-1665).  nun 

Concepcion  Arenal  (1820-1893),  feminist  writer  and  activist,  first  woman  to  attend  university  in  Spain,  a  pioneer  and 
founder  of  the  feminist  movement  in  Spain 

In  any  event,  Sor  Marfa  is  clearly  amongst  the  top  ten  women  in  Spanish  history,  which  is  not  bad  for  a  largely 

uneducated  nun  who  never  left  her  convent. 


First  series  (1995)  in  date  of  birth  order: 

Eleanor  Plantagenet  (1162-1214),  Queen  Consort  of  Castile 

Maria  de  Molina  (cl  265-1 321),  Queen  Consort  of  Castile  and  Leon 

Juana  la  Beltraneja  (1462-1 530),  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  Queen  of  Portugal 

Maria  de  Pacheco  (cl  496-1 531),  Comunero,  successfully  led  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Toledo  against  royal  forces  in 
1521 

Joan  of  Austria  (1 535-1 573),  Regent  of  Spain 

Maria  de  Zavas  v  Sotomavor  (1590-1661).  writer,  pioneer  of  modern  literary  feminism 

Maria  Jesus  de  Aqreda  (1602-1665).  nun 

Isabel  de  Farnesio  (1692-1766),  Queen  consort  of  Spain 

Concepcion  Arenal  (1820-1893),  feminist  writer  and  activist,  first  woman  to  attend  university  in  Spain,  a  pioneer  and 
founder  of  the  feminist  movement  in  Spain 

Second  series  (1998): 

Leonor  Lopez  de  Cordoba  (cl  362-1 420),  writer 
Beatriz  Galindo  (cl  465-1 534),  physician  and  educator 

Isabel  Roser,  a  sixteenth-century  Catalonian  noble  woman  of  Barcelona  who  helped  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
Ana  Mendoza  de  la  Cerda  (1540-1592),  Princess  of  Eboli 

Marfa  Josefa  Alfonso  Pimentel  (Condesa  Duquesa  de  Benavente)  (1750-1834),  patron  of  the  painter  Goya  as  well  as 
other  artists,  writers  and  scientists;  Marfa  Francisca  de  Sales  Portocarrero  (Condesa  de  Montijo)  (1754-1808),  writer, 
reformer,  feminist;  Josefa  Amar  y  Borbon  (1749-1833),  writer 
Teresa  Cabarrus  (1773-1835),  member  of  the  'Merveilleuses' 

Blessed  Maria  Rafols  (1781-1853),  formed  an  apostolic  association  dedicated  to  serving  the  most  helpless  -  the  sick, 

the  mentally  ill,  abandoned  children  and  all  types  of  disabled  people;  Michele  and  Teresa  Desmaisieres  Gallifa 

Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda  (1814-1873),  writer;  Carolina  Coronado  (1823-1911),  writer;  Robustiana  Armino 

(1821-1890),  poetess 

Rosario  Acuna  (1850-1923),  writer 

Maria  de  la  O  Lejarraga  Garcia  (1874-1974),  feminist  writer 

Third  series  (2003): 

Ana  de  Austria  (1549-1580),  Queen  of  Spain 

Rosalia  de  Castro  (1837-1885),  author  and  poet  (poet  laureate  of  Galicia) 

Maria  Cristina  de  Habsburgo-Lorena  (1858-1929),  Queen  Consort  of  Spain 
Carmen  de  Burgos  'Colombine'  (1867-1932),  journalist,  women's  rights  activist 
Clara  Campoamor  (1888-1972),  politician  and  feminist 
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Fourth  series  (2004)  -  on  three  famous  queens: 


Isabel  la  Catolica  (1451-1504).  Queen  of  Castile 

Juana  I  'the  Mad'  de  Castilla  (1479-1555),  Queen  of  Castile 

Isabel  II  (1830-1904),  Queen  Regnant  of  Spain 

Fifth  series  (2009)  -  further  famous  women: 

Catalina  de  Lancaster  (1373-1418).  Queen  of  Castile 
Luisa  Iqnacia  Roldan  'La  Roldana'  (1652-1706).  sculptor 
Maria  Felicia  Garcia  Malibran  (1808-1836).  opera  singer 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  (1851-1921),  writer 

Victoria  Eugenia  de  Battenberq  (1887-1969),  Queen  Consort  of  Spain 


Statue  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  outside  the  Provincial  Government  building,  Calle  Caballeros,  Soria,  Spain.  The 
quill  pen  refers  to  her  authorship  of  'The  Mystical  City  of  God'. 
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A  postcard  showing  the  statue  of  Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda  outside  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  Agreda,  Soria,  Spain,  together  with  a  Spanish  stamp  showing  the  same  statue. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  significance  in  the  history  of  the  world 


With  regard  to  the  past,  I  have  already  described  the  part  Sor  Marfa  played  in  the  evangelizing  of  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Arizona  and  California,  in  the  preservation  of  the  native  Indian  way  of  life  and  the  protection  of  their  homelands  and  in 
the  growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  I  have  also  assessed  her  place  in  Spanish  history  and 
(in  a  limited  way)  in  the  history  of  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  including  the  part  she  played  in  the 
eventual  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Papal  Infallibility.  In  the  Protestant  world  she 
was,  of  course,  by  virtue  of  her  Marianism,  either  ignored  completely  or  a  target  for  ridicule  and  condemnation.  I  think 
her  significance  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  statue  of  one  of  her  followers,  a  man  she  inspired  through  her  writings, 
Junfpero  Serra,  founder  of  California,  is  one  of  only  100  statues  in  the  National  Statuary  Hall  Collection  in  the  US 
Capitol  and  represents  the  most-populous  US  state  -  California.  By  any  standard  she  was  a  significant  figure  at  a 
national  and  international  level,  if  clearly  not  in  the  first  rank.  But  of  the  people  in  the  'first  rank',  such  as,  say, 

Napoleon  or  Alexander  the  Great,  we  must  ask  whether  a  person  becomes  truly  great  by  virtue  merely  of  conquering 
a  vast  empire  which  subsequently  vanishes  into  dust.  Does  one  measure  greatness  by  piles  of  skulls?  Clearly,  the 
truly  great  people  in  world  history  are  those  whose  ideas  or  teachings  have  influenced  the  way  in  which  later 
generations  led  their  lives  and  made  progress  towards  a  'better  world'.  By  such  a  standard  Sor  Maria  was  not  of  the 
first  rank  as  an  originator  of  ideas  but  she  was  in  the  second  rank  as  one  who  inspired  others  by  her  example,  her 
writings  and  her  miraculous  works. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  I  think  that  Sor  Maria  could  potentially  play  a  much  larger  part  than  she  has  in  the  past.  In 
my  view  there  are  two  related  matters.  Firstly,  we  are  in  a  period  of  huge  moral  uncertainty,  of  disbelief,  of  enmity 
towards  the  Church,  or  moral  relativity,  of  corruption  in  public  life,  of  the  collapse  of  traditional  values  and  ways  of  life 
and  so  on.  It  is  not  too  much  to  call  this  a  crisis  of  civilization.  Secondly,  we  are  seeing  huge  leaps  forward  in  scientific 
discovery  and,  in  particular,  we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  discovering  aspects  of  our  universe  (or  rather 
'environment')  in  which  non-religious  people  have  doggedly  refused  to  believe,  even  if  there  has  been  a  long  history  of 
phenomena  which  point  to  the  existence  of  such  things.  I  refer  to  'things  miraculous'  like  heaven  and  bilocation.  Sor 
Maria's  bilocations  are  quite  literally  'unparalled  in  the  entire  history  of  the  world'  and,  if  proven  to  have  happened  by 
proper  legal  standards,  could,  firstly,  provide  a  goal  for  science  in  terms  of  identifying  what  is  possible  and,  secondly, 
provide  a  means  of  convincing  unbelievers  of  the  reality  of  God,  heaven  and  the  power  of  love  -  in  short  'Proof  of 
Heaven'.  Dr.  Eben  Alexander,  in  his  'Proof  of  Heaven',  refers  to  the  work  of  Robert  Monroe  and  'Hemi-Sync'  sound 
waves  (p.  158)  and  says  7  believe  Hemi-Sync  has  enabled  me  to  return  to  a  realm  very  similar  to  that  which  I  visited  in 
a  deep  coma'',  Javier  Seirra  also  refers  to  this  in  his  book  'Lady  in  Blue'(\  thought  that  he  was  stretching  it  a  bit  when 
he  got  into  this  area);  T.  D.  Kendrick,  in  his  'Mary  of  Agreda:  The  Life  and  Legend  of  a  Spanish  Nun'  (Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul,  London,  1967)  says  (p.  15)  that  Sor  Maria's  trances  sometimes  occurred  'after  listening  to  sacred  music' 
but,  in  my  view,  it  is  love  that  is  at  the  centre  of  what  Sor  Maria  did,  not  music.  All  that  science  is  likely  to  prove, 
therefore,  is  that  to  get  to  heaven  we  must  learn  to  love  one  another  and,  in  doing  so,  to  love  God.  They  could  have 
found  this  out  more  quickly  by  reading  the  Bible  but  there  you  go. 

'For  the  scientist  who  has  lived  by  his  faith  in  the  power  of  reason,  the  story  ends  like  a  bad  dream.  He  has  scaled  the 
mountains  of  ignorance.  He  is  about  to  conquer  the  highest  peak.  As  he  pulls  himself  over  the  final  rock  he  is  greeted 
by  a  band  of  theologians  who  have  been  sitting  there  for  centuries. '  -  Robert  Jastrow  (1 925-2008),  astronomer,  'God 
and  the  Astronomers',  p.  116. 

Heaven  is  where  God  is.  God  is  love.  Therefore  wherever  love  is  there  also  is  heaven.  To  put  it  another  way:  “What  is 
hell?  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  suffering  of  being  unable  to  love.’’  (Father  Zossima  in  Fyodor  Dostoyevsky’s  ‘The  Brothers 
Karamazov’,  Chapter  41). 


'If  you  wish  to  upset  the  law  that  all  crows  are  black,  you  must  not  seek  to  show  that  no  crows  are;  it  is 
enough  if  you  can  prove  one  single  crow  be  white. '  -  William  James  (1842-1910),  philosopher  and 
psychologist.  This  is  where  Sor  Maria  comes  in. 

You  see,  people  say  that  near-death  experiences  prove  that  heaven  exists  and  that  there  is  life  after 
death.  The  problem  is  that  such  experiences  are  pretty  much  impossible  to  prove  (so  far).  The  only 
potential  way  to  do  so  is  to  acquire  some  knowledge  that  you  cannot  possibly  have  known  otherwise,  such 
as  seeing  a  sister  that  you  did  not  know  ever  existed  (as  in  'Heaven  is  for  Real)  but  even  here,  people  just 
say  'Oh,  someone  must  have  told  you  about  that.'  And  so  we  are  back  to  square  one.  But  Sor  Maria 
proves  not  just  that  there  is  a  heaven  but  that  heaven  and  earth  are  the  same  place  and  not  just  that  they 
are  the  same  place  but  that  it  is  possible  to  move  between  them  without  dying;  that  is,  at  will.  She  also 
proves  what  it  is  that  allows  us  to  do  that;  which  is  love.  In  short,  Sor  Maria  bridges  the  gap  between 
science  and  religion  by  solving  the  greatest  mystery  of  them  all. 


As  Beulah  Mullen  Karney  states  in  her  book  'Mary  oj  Agreda '  (Chapter  XII): 
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'It  is  altogether  possible  that  Mary  Agreda  will,  in  the  coming  age,  be  as  well  known  as  she  was  in  her  own  time,  but 
not  because  she  performed  miracles,  rather  for  what  can  be  learned  from  her  concerning  the  human  personality  and 
its  extrasensory  capacity  for  extending  its  awareness  multi-dimensionally  so  as  to  embrace  and  experience  the  total 
universe  as  including  psychic  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  dimensions.  When  that  tjme  arrives  the  world,  will  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  her  Native  American  "conquest  oj  love"  as  one  oj  the  most  noteworthy  achievements  of_  our 

American  Colonial  period.  Whatever  histone  importance  may  be  given  her  teleportations  from  Spain  to  America ,  the 

significance  for  the  twenty-first  century,  is  that,  she  actually,  extended  her  personality,  into  another_  age  and  culture , 

overcoming  the  barriers  of  time ,  space ,  and  communication,  ancj  did  it  tlvvugh  the  souks  imgjenTenMjgn  oj  love  rather 

than  through  physical  force  or  chemical  and_  mechanical  aide. 

The  tendency  of  the  past  two  centuries,  however,  has  been  to  reject  the  nun's  somewhat  bizarre  means  of  travel  since 
it  was  unexplainable  according  to  the  perception  of  the  scientific  thinking  that  has  dominated  these  times.  In  the  years 
ahead,  however,  this  may  no  longer  be  true.  There  is  as  lively  interest  today  in  both  psychic  phenomena  and 
mysticism,  in  all  its  varieties,  as  there  was  in  Agreda's  more  spiritually-oriented  century.  Certainly  the  story  of  Mary 
Agreda  presents  the  challenge  that  it  be  investigated  with  an  open  mind.  Who  knows  what  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
when  all  the  evidence  is  in? 

From  the  iron  age  to  the  nuclear  age,  human  beings  have  depended  on  their  creative  inventions  to  extend  their  human 
limitations.  Now,  however,  interest  is  shifting  to  the  total  human  personality  -  to  inner  as  well  as  outer  capabilities.  And 
with  this  the  perception  of  what  is  humanly  possible  is  changing  also.  During  the  past  hundred  years  science  has  been 
striving  to  attain  more  power,  luxury,  and  leisure,  but  this  has  led  to  a  sense  of  anxiety  rather  than  fulfillment.  What  is 
coming  to  light  is  t_he  souks  need_  to  be  related,  to  what  is  ultimately  real  z  the  infinite  ancj  the  eternal.  Only  then  is  life 

experienced  as  haying  meaning  and  purpose.  When  Mary  Agreda ,  as  the  Lady  in  Blue ,  ministered  to  the  Native 

Americans  thivughput  the  1620's  she  discovered,  the  secret  t_hat  woulcj  be  her  legacy,  that 

The  way  tg  do  is  to  be. ' 

And  finally,  the  words  of  Padre  Pio: 

"You  must  always  humble  yourself  lovingly  before  God  and  before  men,  because  God  speaks  only  to  those  who  are 
truly  humble  and  He  enriches  them  with  His  gifts. " 

"Humility  and  purity  are  the  wings  which  carry  us  to  God  and  make  us  almost  divine. " 

Here  are  a  couple  of  questions: 

•  If  God  is  all-powerful  and  wants  us  to  love  him  then  why  doesn't  he  just  appear  and  prove  his  existence? 

•  If  God  is  all-powerful  and  loves  us  then  why  are  people  killed  in  earthquakes? 

We  can  answer  both  these  questions  in  one  go  -  and  the  answer  lies  in  free  will.  You  see,  God,  being  all-powerful, 
could  have  created  us  perfect  and  happy  and  immortal  -  but  he  didn't.  For  some  reason,  which  we  cannot  possibly 
know,  God  wants  us  to  perfect  ourselves;  this  part  we  have  to  take  on  trust  -  that  there  is  a  process  and  a  purpose  to 
that  process  ('God  is  working  his  purpose  out').  This  is  not  too  much  to  accept  because  we  can  see  progress  or  the 
possibility  of  it  through  our  choices.  You  could  kick  the  cat  but  you  choose  not  to  because  the  cat  wouldn't  like  it  -  that 
sort  of  thing.  To  perfect  ourselves  we  must  have  free  will;  the  ability  to  choose  between  good  and  evil.  But  choice 
implies  the  existence  of  good  and  evil;  that  is  opposites.  A  rock  lives  for  ever  (pretty  much);  it  knows  no  pain  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  knows  no  happiness.  What  a  life  -  or  rather  non-life.  So  life  (that  is,  not  being  a  rock)  implies 
opposites.  To  have  love  you  must  have  hate.  To  have  light  you  must  have  dark.  To  have  joy  you  must  have  sorrow. 

To  have  white  you  must  have  black.  If  everything  was  red,  you  would  not  know  what  red  is  because  there  would  be 
nothing  to  compare  red  with.  No  rainbows.  Life  is  a  rainbow.  If  there  were  no  opposites  then  everything  would  be  the 
same.  All  you  would  have  is  nothingness  and  thus  life  itself  implies  opposites.  You  could  be  a  rock  and  suffer  no  pain 
or  be  a  human  being  and  fall  in  love  and  then  get  emotionally  kicked  in  the  teeth.  The  choice  is  yours  -  rock  or 
human?  God  is  all-powerful  but,  in  my  theory  anyway,  he  chose  to  limit  his  own  ability  to  intervene  in  human  affairs; 
he  sets  rules  and  then  lets  us  get  on  with  it.  What  would  be  the  point  of  free  will  otherwise?  How  could  we  make 
choices  if  God  is  always  going  to  stick  his  nose  into  our  affairs  -  sort  everything  out  for  us?  Thus  God  created  a 
framework  (which  includes  disaster,  sickness  and  bad  luck)  and  we  operate  within  that  framework  -  and  it  involves 
pain  and  suffering  and  hate,  but  it  also  involves  love  and  joy  and  forgiveness.  We  might  be  dealt  a  bad  hand 
personally  but  we  must  make  the  most  of  it  -  the  alternative  is  not  to  be  dealt  a  hand  at  all.  Would  you  like  that?  So 
what  about  prayer?  If  God  doesn't  intervene  what's  the  point  of  it?  Well,  I  didn't  say  that  God  never  intervenes; 
sometimes  he  does.  But  this  is  not  what  prayer  is  about,  in  my  view.  Prayer  is  about  seeking  the  wisdom  to  cope  with 
the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  (such  as  to  find  forgiveness  where  we  see  only  hatred),  to  make  the  right  choices,  to 
find  our  way  on  the  path  to  perfection,  to  love  our  fellow  men  a  little  bit  more  and,  in  doing  so,  to  come  a  little  closer  to 
God.  Well,  that's  my  theory  anyway.  It  makes  sense  to  me. 
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Sor  (Sister)  Maria  -  A  plea  for  beatification  and  then  canonization 


Firstly,  it  is  clear  that  Sor  Marfa  would  have  considered  herself  unworthy  of  any  distinction,  since  she  considered 
herself  to  be  the  least  deserving  of  God's  creatures,  but,  by  definition,  no  true  saint  would  ever  pursue  sainthood. 

Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  the  beatification  process  should  be  allowed  to  continue  as  a  matter  of  correct  procedure.  In 
other  words,  what  has  held  the  process  up  so  far  is  procedural  irregularity,  such  as  requiring  a  'nihil  obstat'  when  her 
writings  have  already  been  approved  as  part  of  the  process  by  which  she  was  declared  'Venerable'.  Her  writings 
should  not  therefore  pose  an  obstacle. 

Thirdly,  considering  the  steps  of  canonization  it  is  clear  that: 

•  Sor  Marfa's  writings  contain  nothing  contrary  to  faith  or  morals  and  any  uncertainties  as  to  facts  can  be 
disregarded  as  (1)  minor  and  (2)  not  affecting  doctrine  (this  step  has  already  been  completed  as  part  of  the 
process  by  which  she  was  declared  'Venerable',  as  stated); 

•  Sor  Marfa  lived  a  life  of  heroic  virtue  (this  step  has  already  been  completed  as  part  of  the  process  by  which 
she  was  declared  'Venerable',  as  stated); 

•  Sor  Marfa's  miracles  of  bilocation  have  been  proved  in  this  document  in  accordance  with  relevant  legal 
standards  of  proof  and  in  accordance  with  the  standards  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  assess 
apparitions  or  bilocations  (including  that  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  in  AD40),  as  explained  above. 

What  would  be  most  irregular  is  to  require  a  re-examination  of  a  person's  writings  after  they  have  been  declared 
'Venerable',  since  this  would  imply  that  the  person  was  declared  'Venerable'  without  a  proper  examination  of  his/her 
writings.  In  the  case  of  Sor  Marfa,  Benedict  XIII  decreed  that  'her  works  [without  exception]  may  be  kept  and  read',  so 
to  require  a  re-examination  of  her  works  would  go  against  a  papal  ruling  as  well. 

The  remaining  steps  to  canonization  are  as  follows: 

•  For  beatification  -  'The  remaining  step  before  beatification  is  the  approval  of  a  miracle,  evidence  of  the 
intercessory  power  of  the  Venerable  Servant  of  God  and  thus  of  his  or  her  union  after  death  with  God.  Those 
who  propose  a  miracle  do  so  in  the  diocese  where  it  is  ai /edged  to  have  occurred,  not  in  the  diocese  of  the 
Cause,  unless  the  same.  The  diocese  of  the  candidate  miracle  then  conducts  its  own  tribunals,  scientific  and 
theological...  As  occured  at  the  diocesan  level,  the  Congregation  for  the  Causes  of  the  the  Saints  establishes 
both  scientific  and  theological  commissions.  The  affirmative  vote  of  the  theological  commission  is  transmitted 
to  the  General  Meeting  of  the  cardinal  and  episcopal  members,  whose  affirmative  judgment  is  forwarded  to 
the  Supreme  Pontiff.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  cases  of  martyrdom  the  miracle  required  for  beatification  can 
be  waived  -  martyrdom  being  understood  as  a  miracle  of  grace.  In  this  case,  the  vote  of  the  Congregation 
would  establish  the  death  of  the  Servant  of  God  as  true  martyrdom,  resulting  in  a  Decree  of  Martyrdom  by  the 
Holy  Father.  With  the  Holy  Father's  approval  of  a  Decree  of  a  Miracle,  the  Servant  of  God  can  be  beatified. ' 

•  For  canonization  -  'After  beatification  the  Church  looks  for  a  second  miracle  before  proceeding  to 
canonization.  The  process  is  the  same  as  it  was  for  the  miracle  which  made  beatification  possible.  The 
alleged  miracle  is  studied  by  scientific  and  theological  commissions  in  the  diocese  in  which  it  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred.  After  the  diocesan  process  is  concluded  the  proposed  miracle  is  studied  by  a  scientific  and 
then  a  theological  commission  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Causes  of  the  Saints.  The  vote  of  this  commission 
is  forwarded  to  the  episcopal  members  of  the  Congregation  whose  affirmative  vote  is  communicated  to  the 
Holy  Father.  The  consent  of  the  Holy  Father  to  the  decision  of  the  Congregation  results  in  a  Decree  of  a 
Miracle.  Canonization  is  now  possible.' 

Thus,  all  that  remains  for  beatification  is  to  formally  confirm  a  miracle  in  accordance  with  this  procedure. 

With  regard  to  the  second  miracle  required  after  beatification  to  proceed  to  canonization,  this  can  be  dispensed  with 
on  the  basis  that  Sor  Marfa  was  twice  martyred  for  her  faith  by  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  River  as  described  above 
and  that  she  thus  qualifies  to  be  treated  as  a  martyr  rather  than  a  confessor  (person  not  martyred)  and  that  the 
requirement  for  miracles  after  beatification  can  therefore  be  dispensed  with  (as  with  Maximilian  Kolbe  for  instance); 
bearing  in  mind  that  Sor  Marfa  has,  in  fact,  already  performed  numerous  miracles,  including  the  medically-attested 
miraculous  cure  of  Sor  Colette  of  Nivelles  in  1867. 

Though  it  should  not  affect  the  outcome,  the  canonization  of  Sor  Marfa  would  go  some  way  towards  addressing  what 
Pope  John  Paul  II  stated  in  his  'Letter  to  Women':  'Unfortunately,  we  are  heirs  to  a  history  which  has  conditioned  us  to 
a  remarkable  extent.  In  every  time  and  place,  this  conditioning  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  women. 
Women's  dignity  has  often  been  unacknowledged  and  their  prerogatives  misrepresented;  they  have  often  been 
relegated  to  the  margins  of  society  and  even  reduced  to  servitude.  This  has  prevented  women  from  truly,  being 
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themselves  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  spiritual  impoverishment  of  humanity.  Certainly  it  is  no  easy  task  to  assign  the 
blame  for  this,  considering  the  many  kinds  of  cultural  conditioning  which  down  the  centuries  have  shaped  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting.  And  if  objective  blame,  especially  in  particular  historical  contexts,  has  belonged  to  not  just  a  few 
members  of  the  Church,  for  this  I  am  truly  sorry...  Yes,  it  is  tjme  to  examine  the  past  wjth  courage ,  to  assign 
responsibility,  where  it  is  due  in  a  review  of  the  long  history  of  humanity.  Women  have  contributed  to  that  history  as 
much  as  men  and,  more  often  than  not,  they  did  so  in  much  more  difficult  conditions.  I  think  particularly  of  those 
women  who  loved  culture  and  art,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  them  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  frequently  at  a 
disadvantage  from  the  start,  excluded  from  equal  educational  opportunities,  underestimated,  ignored  and  not  given 
credit  for  their  intellectual  contributions.  Sadly,  very  little  of  women's  achievements  in  history  can  be  registered  by  the 
science  of  history.  But  even  though  time  may  have  buried  the  documentary  evidence  of  those  achievements,  their 
beneficent  influence  can  be  felt  as  a  force  which  has  shaped  the  lives  of  successive  generations,  right  up  to  our  own. 
To  this  great,  immense  feminine  "tradition"  humanity  owes  a  debt  which  can  never  be  repaid.  Yet  how  many  women 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  valued  more  for  their  physical  appearance  than  for  their  skill,  their  professionalism,  their 
intellectual  abilities,  their  deep  sensitivity;  in  a  word,  the  very  dignity  of  their  being!' 

Pope  John  Paul  II  stated  in  his  'Mulieris  Dignitatem'  that:  'The  feminine  presence  in  the  Church  has  not  been 
emphasized  much,  because  the  temptation  of  chauvinism  has  not  allowed  for  the  place  that  belongs  to  the  women  of 
the  community  to  be  made  very  visible.' (Jorge  Mario  Bergoglio,  Abraham  Skorska,  On  Heaven  and  Earth:  Pope 
Francis  on  Faith,  Family,  and  the  Church  in  the  Twenty-First  Century,  Image  Books,  2013,  p.  100-101) 

There  is  one  further  point.  The  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation.  Dei  Verbum,  solemnly  promulgated  by  His 
Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  on  18  November  1965  (para.  4)  states:  'The  Christian  dispensation,  therefore,  as  the  new  and 
definitive  covenant,  will  never  pass  away  and  we  now  awajt  no  further  new  public  revelation  before  the  gjorjous 
rnanjfestatjpn  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (see  1  Tim.  6:14  and  Tit.  2:13).'  and  (para.  8  et  seq.): 

'8.  And  so  the  apostolic  preaching,  which  is  expressed  in  a  special  way  in  the  inspired  books,  was  to  be  preserved  by 
an  unending  succession  of  preachers  until  the  end  of  time.  Therefore  the  Apostles,  handing  on  what  they  themselves 
had  received,  warn  the  faithful  to  hold  fast  to  the  traditions  which  they  have  learned  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by 
letter  (see  2  Thess.  2:15),  and  to  fight  in  defense  of  the  faith  handed  on  once  and  for  all  (see  Jude  1:3)  (4)  Now  what 
was  handed  on  by  the  Apostles  includes  everything  which  contributes  toward  the  holiness  of  life  and  increase  in  faith 
of  the  peoples  of  God;  and  so  the  Church,  in  her  teaching,  life  and  worship,  perpetuates  and  hands  on  to  all 
generations  all  that  she  herself  is,  all  that  she  believes. 

Thjs  tradition  which  comes  from  the  Apostles  develop  in  the  Church  wjth  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (5)  For  there  is  a 

growth  in  the  understanding,  of  the  realities  and  the  words  whjch  have  been  handed  down.  This  happens  through  the 

contemplation  and  study,  made  by  believer s.  who  treasure  these  things  in  their  hearts  (see  Luke,  2:19,  51) 

through  a  penetrating  understanding  gj  the  spiritual  realities  which  they  experience ,  and  tjvvugh  the  preaching. 

gl  those  who  have  received.  through  Episcopal  succession  the  sure  gift  of  truth.  For  as  the  centuries  succeed  one 

another,  the  Church  constantly  moves  forward  toward  the  fullness  of  divine  truth  until  the  words  gj  God  reach  their 

complete  fjjlfillment  in  her. 

The  words  of  the  holy  fathers  witness  to  the  presence  of  this  living  tradition,  whose  wealth  is  poured  into  the  practice 
and  life  of  the  believing  and  praying  Church.  Through  the  same  tradition  the  Church's  full  canon  of  the  sacred  books  is 
known,  and  the  sacred  writings  themselves  are  more  profoundly  understood  and  unceasingly  made  active  in  her;  and 
thus  God,  who  spoke  of  old,  uninterruptedly  converses  with  the  bride  of  His  beloved  Son;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
whom  the  living  voice  of  the  Gospel  resounds  in  the  Church,  and  through  her,  in  the  world,  leads  unto  all  truth  those 
who  believe  and  makes  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  abundantly  in  them  (see  Col.  3:16). 

9.  Hence  there  exists  a  close  connection  and  communication  between  sacred  tradition  and  Sacred  Scripture.  For  both 
of  them,  flowing  from  the  same  divine  wellspring,  in  a  certain  way  merge  into  a  unity  and  tend  toward  the  same  end. 
For  Sacred  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God  inasmuch  as  it  is  consigned  to  writing  under  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
while  sacred  tradition  takes  the  word  of  God  entrusted  by  Christ  the  Lord  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Apostles,  and 
hands  it  on  to  their  successors  in  its  full  purity,  so  that  led  by  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  they  may  in  proclaiming  it 
preserve  this  word  of  God  faithfully,  explain  it,  and  make  it  more  widely  known.  Consequently  it  is  not  from  Sacred 
Scripture  alone  that  the  Church  draws  her  certainty  about  everything  which  has  been  revealed.  Therefore  both  sacred 
tradition  and  Sacred  Scripture  are  to  be  accepted  and  venerated  with  the  same  sense  of  loyalty  and  reverence.  (6) 

10.  Sacred  tradition  and  Sacred  Scripture  form  one  sacred  deposit  of  the  word  of  God,  committed  to  the  Church. 
Holding  fast  to  this  deposit  the  entire  holy  people  united  with  their  shepherds  remain  always  steadfast  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostles,  in  the  common  life,  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  in  prayers  (see  Acts  2,  42,  Greek  text),  so  that 
holding  to,  practicing  and  professing  the  heritage  of  the  faith,  it  becomes  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  and  faithful  a 
single  common  effort.  (7)  But  the  task  of  authentically  interpreting  the  word  of  God,  whether  written  or  handed  on,  (8) 
has  been  entrusted  exclusively  to  the  living  teaching  office  of  the  Church,  (9)  whose  authority  is  exercised  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  teaching  office  is  not  above  the  word  of  God,  but  serves  it,  teaching  only  what  has  been  handed 
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on,  listening  to  it  devoutly,  guarding  it  scrupulously  and  explaining  it  faithfully  in  accord  with  a  divine  commission  and 
with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  draws  from  this  one  deposit  of  faith  everything  which  it  presents  for  belief  as  divinely 
revealed. 

It  is  dear ,  thereto/ 'e,  that  sacrecj  tradition,  Sacred  Scripture  arid  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Churchy  in  accorcj  with 

Godjs  most  wise  design ,  are  so  ijnkecj  and_  joined  together  that  one  cannot  stand  without  the  others ,  and  that  a// 

together  and_  each  in  its  own  way  under  the  action  oj  the  one  Holy  Spirit  contribute  effectively  to  the  salvation  ofsouls, ' 

The  question  is  this:  'How  can  growth  in  understanding  the  realities  and  the  words  which  have  been  handed  down 
take  place  via  the  contemplation  and  study  of  believers  if  the  fruits  of  those  contemplations  and  studies  are  dismissed 
precisely  because  they  represent  a  growth  in  understanding;  that  is,  are  something  new?'  This  implies  ossification  of 
the  Church's  understanding  of  sacred  scripture. 

7  will  yet  pour  out  doctrine  as  prophecy,  and  will  leave  it  to  them  that  seek  wisdom,  and  will  not  cease  to  instruct  their 
offspring  even  to  the  holy  age'  (Ecclus.  24:46). 

Further  information 

See  http://www.mariadeaareda.org  for  further  information. 

Other  Maria  Coronels 

All  the  following  Maria  Coronels  are  connected  to  Maria  de  Agreda  as  described  below. 

Maria  Fernandez  Coronel  (1334-1409)  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters  of  Alfonso  Fernandez  Coronel,  Lord 
of  Aguilar  de  la  Frontera  (The  Eagle's  Nest  of  the  Frontier'),  who  was  executed  by  King  Peter  the  Cruel  (1334-1369)  in 
1353.  King  Peter  the  Cruel  also  executed  Maria's  husband,  Juan  de  la  Cerda  (1327-1357).  in  1357;  he  was  a 
descendant  of,  amongst  others,  King  Henry  II  of  England. 

•  Juan  de  la  Cerda  (1327-1357)  was  the  younger  son  of  Luis  de  la  Cerda  (1291-1348).  1  st  Prince  of  the 
Fortunate  Isles  or  Blessed  Isles  (Canary  Islands),  Count  of  Clermont  (France),  1st  Count  of  Talmont  (France) 
and  Admiral  of  France.  Following  the  grant  to  him  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  by  Pope  Clement  VI,  including  his 
coronation  by  the  Pope  in  Avignon,  Luis  de  la  Cerda  was  known  popularly  as  'Infante  de  la  Fortuna'  (' Child  of 
Fortune').  The  islands  listed  in  the  Papal  Bull  of  15  November  1344  (Tu  devonitis  sinceritas)  included 
'Atlantica',  a  name  derived  from  Pliny,  so  Luis  de  la  Cerda  became  (certainly)  Lord  of  Atlantica  and  (arguably) 
Lord  of  Atlantis,  sometimes  identified  with  the  Canary  Islands. 

•  Luis  de  la  Cerda  (1 291  -1 348)  was  the  fourth  son  of  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda  ('The  Disinherited')  (1270-1333)  and 
Matilda  of  Brienne. 

•  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda  (1270-1333)  was  the  elder  son  of  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda  (1253-1275)  and  Blanche  of 
France  (1253-1323),  daughter  of  King  Louis  IX  of  France  . 

•  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda  (1253-1275)  was  the  Crown  Prince  of  Castile  as  the  eldest  son  of  King  Alfonso  X  of 
Castile  (1221-1284)  and  Violante  of  Aragon  ('de  la  Cerda'  means  'of  the  bristles'  and  refers  to  the  fact  that 
Ferdinand  was  born  with  a  full  head  of  hair). 

On  the  death  of  Alfonso  X  in  1284,  the  throne  of  Castile,  which  should  have  passed  to  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda  (1270- 
1333),  was  usurped  by  Sancho  of  Castile  (1258-1295),  younger  brother  of  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda  (1253-1275),  who 
thereby  became  King  Sancho  IV  of  Castile.  Sancho  IV  was  the  great-grandfather  of  King  Peter  the  Cruel  (1334-1369). 

Of  the  brothers  of  Luis  de  la  Cerda  (1291-1348)  -  Ferdinand  (1286-C1340),  Alfonso  (1289-1327)  and  Henry  (1290- 
after  1326)  -  it  appears  that  only  Alfonso  left  any  male  children,  and  that  child,  Charles  de  la  Cerda,  Constable  of 
France  and  Count  of  Angouleme,  was  murdered  in  1354.  Thus,  from  1354,  Luis  de  la  Cerda  (cl 325-1 383),  2nd  Prince 
of  the  Fortunate  Isles  and  2nd  Count  of  Talmont,  son  of  Luis  de  la  Cerda  (1291-1348)  and  elder  brother  of  Juan  de  la 
Cerda  (1327-1357),  was  de  jure  (rightful)  King  of  Castile.  So  Juan  de  la  Cerda  (1327-1357),  who  married  Maria 
Coronel  (1334-1409),  was  de  jure  (rightfully)  a  prince  of  Castile  and  in  line  to  the  throne  of  Castile  after  his  elder 
brother,  Luis. 

Luis  de  la  Cerda  (1291-1348),  de  jure  (rightful)  King  of  Castile,  married  Leonor  Perez  de  de  Guzman  y  Coronel, 
daughter  of  Don  Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman  ('El  Bueno')  (1256-1309),  Lord  of  Sanlucar  de  Barrameda,  and  Maria 
Alonso  Coronel  (1267-1332),  who  are  described  below.  Thus,  Maria  Alonso  Coronel's  daughter,  Leonor,  became  de 
jure  (rightful)  Queen  of  Castile  and,  arguably,  Queen  of  Atlantis  (see  above).  So  Maria  Coronel  (1267-1332)  was  the 
grandmother  of  the  two  sons  of  Luis  de  la  Cerda  (1291-1348),  that  is  Luis  de  la  Cerda  (cl  325-1 383)  and  Juan  de  la 
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Cerda  (1327-1357),  who  were  de  jure  (rightful)  heirs  of  the  throne  of  Castile,  and  her  great-niece,  Maria  Coronel 
(1334-1409)  was  the  wife  of  the  younger  of  those  two  rightful  heirs  (Juan)  and,  as  such,  de  jure  a  Princess  of  Castile. 


The  blood  of  the  de  la  Cerda  family  found  its  way  back  into  the  royal  line  of  Castile  with  the  marriage  of  King  Henry  II 
of  Castile  (1334-1379)  to  Juana  Manuel  (1339-1381),  great-granddaughter  of  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda  (1253-1275). 
Thus,  King  Henry  II,  who  married  a  member  of  the  de  la  Cerda  family,  murdered  King  Peter  the  Cruel,  who  had 
murdered  Juan  de  la  Cerda,  husband  of  Maria  Coronel,  rightfully  in  line  to  the  throne  of  Castile  between  1354  and 
1357. 


The  arms  of  de  la  Cerda,  the  rightful  royal  house  of  Castile.  Castile  (the  castle)  and  Leon  (the  lion)  quartered  with 
France. 

A  woman  of  astonishing  beauty,  Maria  Coronel  was  pursued  by  King  Peter  the  Cruel.  She  eventually  fled  into  the 
Convent  of  Santa  Clara,  Seville,  where  she  poured  boiling  oil  onto  her  face  and  body  to  disfigure  herself  and  so 
dampen  the  King's  lust  (remember  that  this  was  the  man  who  murdered  her  father  and  her  husband).  She  founded  the 
Convent  of  St.  Agnes  (St.  Ines),  Seville,  in  1374,  and  became  the  first  abbess.  Her  uncorrupted  body  is  on  display 
there  every  2nd  December,  the  anniversary  of  her  death.  See 
http://es.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mar%C3%ADa  Fern%C3%A1  ndez  Coronel. 

Following  the  execution  of  Alfonso  Fernandez  Coronel  in  1353,  the  Lordship  of  Aguilar  de  la  Frontera  was  inherited  by 
Bernard  II  de  Cabrera  (executed  1364),  Viscount  of  Cabrera,  but  the  lordship  was  later  granted  by  King  Henry  II  to 
Gonzalez  Fernandez  de  Cordoba  in  1370  and  so  lost  to  the  Cabrera  family,  the  rightful  heirs.  Bernard  V  de  Cabrera 
(d.  1466),  Viscount  of  Cabrera,  was  the  father  of  another  Bernard  de  Cabrera,  who  was  the  father  of  an  only 
(illegitimate)  daughter,  Violante  de  Cabrera,  who  I  believe  was  the  Violante  de  Cabrera  who  married  Don  Abraham 
Senior,  who  adopted  the  name  Fernan/Fernando  Perez  Coronel  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity  in  1492.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  children  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  (1410/12-1493)  and  Violante  de  Cabrera  were  de  jure  heirs  (or 
potential  heirs)  of  the  Coronel  family  in  the  Lordhip  of  Aguilar  de  la  Frontera,  through  descent  from  the  de  Aguilar 
family,  original  Lords  of  Aguilar  de  la  Frontera.  Bernard  I  de  Cabrera,  1st  Viscount  of  Cabrera,  married  Leonor  de 
Aguilar  and  Maria  Alonso  Coronel  was  the  daughter  of  Fernando  Gonzalez  Coronel  and  his  wife  Sancha  Infguez  de 
Aguilar  (d  15  Oct  1322)  -  other  sources  say  she  was  called  Sancha  Vazquez  de  Cuna  but  they  appear  to  be  the  same 
person. 

The  de  Aguilar  family  were  descended  from  a  troubadour  and  knight-errant  (some  of  his  songs  are  extant  -  see  link 
below)  called  Gonzalo  Yanez  (or  Eanes)  do  Vinhal  (correctly  d'Ovinhal  I  think)  y  Aguilar  (d  1283),  1st  Lord  of  Aguilar 
(including  Monturque),  who  served  three  Kings  of  Castile  (Fernando  III  of  Castile,  Alfonso  X  of  Castile,  Sancho  IV  of 
Castile)  in  successive  wars  against  the  Moors  in  both  Portugal  and  Castile  and  who  was  eventually  killed  in  battle  in 
1283.  According  to  Wikipedia  (see  link  below),  he  married  Berengaria  de  Cardona  y  Folch*,  daughter  of  Ramon  Folch, 
sixth  Viscount  of  Cardona  (the  family  later  became  Dukes  of  Cardona  and  were  known  as  'the  kings  without  crowns' 
because  they  were  the  most  powerful  family  after  the  king;  their  fortune  derived  from  a  salt  mountain  near  Cardona). 
Gonzalo  Yanez  (or  Eanes)  do  Vinhal  y  Aguilar  is  buried  in  Royal  Chapel  of  San  Clemente  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Cordoba.  Gonzalo  Yanez  (or  Eanes)  do  Vinhal  y  Aguilar  was  the  son  of  Juan  Gomez  d'Ovinhal,  of  a  family  from  the 
area  of  Vila  Nova  de  Famalicao  (Braga,  Portugal)  -  but  originally  from  Toledo  it  seems,  and  Maria  Perez  de  Aguiar, 
daughter  of  Pedro  Mendez  de  Aguiar,  from  Aguiar  (Vila  Pouca  de  Aguiar)  in  Portugal,  which  is  the  source  of  the  name 
of  Aguilar  de  la  Frontera. 
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‘Apparently  his  second  wife.  His  first  wife  was  apparenetly  Juana  Ruiz  de  Castro,  daughter  of  Rodrigo  Fernandez  de 
Castro  and  Leonor  Gonzalez  de  Lara. 

http://es.wikipedia.org/wiki/Gonzalo_Y%C3%A1%C3%B1ez_de_Aguilar 

http://pt.wikisource.Org/wiki/Categoria:Gon%C3%A7alo_Eanes_do_Vinhal 


Ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Pena  de  Aguiar.  Vila  Pouca  de  Aguiar.  Portugal.  The  Place  of  the  Eagles'  or  'Eagles'  Nest', 
source  of  the  name  of  Aguiar  (Portugal)  and  Aguilar  (Spain). 


Coat  of  arms  of  Vila  Pouca  de  Aguiar.  Portugal. 
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Royal  Chapel  of  San  Clemente  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cordoba. 


A  knight-errant  -  Don  Quixote  in  this  case. 

7  am  a  stranger  and  a  knight  adventurous 
who  laboureth  throughout  many  realms 
for  to  win  worship. '  -  Don  Quixote 

'worship'  -  renown  for  brave  deeds 
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A  knight  errant  -  'East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon'  by  Kay  Nielsen. 
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Cardona  Castle,  the  most  important  castle  in  Catalonia,  built  by  Wilfred  the  Hairy  in  886;  now  a  parador. 


Maria  Fernandez  Coronel  (1334-1409),  de  jure  Princess  of  Castile,  painted  by  Joaquin  Dominguez  Becquer  in  1 846, 
showing  the  burns  on  her  face. 
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The  uncorrupted  body  of  Maria  Fernandez  Coronel  (1334-1409),  de  jure  Princess  of  Castile,  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Agnes  (St.  Ines),  Seville. 


El  amor  imposible  de  Pedro  el  Cruel 

DONA  MARIA  CORONEL 


CARLOS  ROS 


The  cover  of  the  book  'El  Amor  Imposible  de  Pedro  el  Cruel  -  Dona  Maria  Coronel'  ( 'The  Impossible  Love  of  Pedro  the 
Cruel  -  Dona  Maria  Coronel )  by  Carlos  Ros,  Seville,  1989. 
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Maria  Coronel  had  an  equally  beautiful  elder  sister,  Aldonza  Coronel,  who  became  the  mistress  of  King  Peter  the 
Cruel  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  her  husband,  Alvar  Perez  de  Guzman  'the  Younger',  who  had  rebelled 
against  the  King  and  was  in  exile  in  Aragon.  Later  King  Peter  the  Cruel  imprisoned  Aldonza  in  the  'Torre  del  Pro'  ('The 
Golden  Tower')  in  Seville,  where  he  also  kept  his  treasure.  See  'Aldonza  Coronel,  Esposa  de  dos  Alvar  Perez  de 
Guzman',  Laureano  Rodriguez  Lianez  and  Ana  Marta  Anasagasti  Valderrama,  Universidad  De  Sevilla,  2004,  for  more 
information.  Aldonza  was  the  'real'  name  of  'Dulcinea',  the  true  love  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 


The  'Torre  del  Pro'  ('The  Golden  Tower')  in  Seville,  where  King  Peter  the  Cruel  imprisoned  his  mistress,  Aldonza 
Coronel. 
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Aldonza  Coronel  in  the  Golden  Tower,  Seville  (actually  Rapunzel  in  this  picture) 

In  the  legends  and  lore  of  Spain,  Maria  Coronel  is  known  as  'Flor  de  los  Cielos'  (The  Flower  of  the  Heavens')  and 
Aldonza  Coronel  is  known  as  'Flor  de  la  Tierra'  ('The  Flower  of  the  World')  ( 'El  Amor  Imposible  de  Pedro  el  Cruel  - 
Dona  Maria  Coronel'  (The  Impossible  Love  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  -  Dona  Maria  Coronel )  by  Carlos  Ros,  Seville,  1989,  p. 
103). 
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The  real  'Zorro',  Leonor  The  Treacherous',  Queen  of  Portugal,  descent  from  the  Visigothic  Kings  of  Asturias 
and  the  prophet  Muhammad 

Partial  family  tree  of  the  Coronel  family.  The  full  name  of  Sancha  Gonzalez,  wife  of  Juan  Fernandez  Coronel,  was 
Sancha  Gonzalez  de  Meneses.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gonzalo  Yanez  de  Meneses  (see  10b  in  linked  document), 
called  'El  Zorro'  ('The  Fox'  or  'El  Ftaposo'  in  Portuguese)  due  to  his  cunning  in  war,  and  Urraca,  daughter  of  Fernan 
Yanez  de  Limia  (or  Lima).  Thus,  Aldonza  and  Maria  Coronel  were  the  great-granddaughters  of  Zorro  (the  real  one). 
Gonzalo  Yanez  de  Meneses  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Leonor  Telles  de  Meneses  'The  Treacherous'  (1350-1386), 
Queen  of  Portugal,  wife  of  Ferdinand  I  'The  Handsome'  (1345-1383).  Gonzalo  Yanez  de  Meneses  was  the  son  of 
Juan  Alonso  Telles  de  Meneses  (d  1268),  whose  sister,  Mayor,  maried,  as  his  third  wife,  Alfonso  de  Leon,  Lord  of 
Molina,  son  of  King  Alfonso  IX  of  Leon  (1 1 71  -1230).  They  were  the  parents  of  Maria  de  Molina  (cl  265-1 321 ),  who 
married  King  Sancho  IV  of  Castile  (1258-1295)  (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mar%C3%ADa_de_Molina).  So  Gonzalo 
Yanez  de  Meneses  was  first  cousin  to  Maria  de  Molina,  Queen  of  Castile.  Gonzalo  Yanez  de  Meneses  was  also  the 
great-grandson  of  King  Sancho  I  of  Portugal  (1154-1212)  via  his  illegitimate  daughter,  Teresa,  who  married  Alfonso 
Tellez  de  Meneses  'el  Viejo'  ('The  Old')  (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Alfonso_T%C3%A9llez_de_Meneses_el_Viejo), 
which  is  probably  why  he  called  his  daughter  Sancha. 

Gonzaleanes  Coronel.  who  married  Maria  Fernandez  (daughter  of  Fernando  Gil),  was  the  son  of  a  Juan  Coronel, 
whose  wife's  name  is  unknown,  who  was  the  son  of  Pedro  Coronel  and  Maria  Rodrigues.  Pedro  Coronel  was  the  son 
of  another  Pedro  Coronel  and  Justa  Paez  de  Silva.  This  Pedro  Coronel  was  the  first  of  the  name  (that  we  know  of) 
and  was  a  Knight  of  Castile  who  fought  with  Henry  of  Burgundy  (1066-1 112),  Count  of  Portugal,  in  the  re-conquest  of 
Portugal.  Justa  Paez  de  Silva  was  the  daughter  of  Pelayo  Gutierrez  de  Silva,  Lord  of  Aldarete  (cl  070-1 129),  son  of 
Gauthier  Pelaez  de  Silva,  Lord  of  Quinta  de  Silva,  son  of  Pelayo  Pelaez  de  Carrion  of  Asturias,  Lord  of  Cisneros,  son 
of  Pelayo  Fruela  of  Asturias,  Lord  of  Carrion,  son  of  Fruela  II  (C875-925).  King  of  Asturias,  descended  from  Pelavo 
(C685-737).  a  Visigothic  nobleman  who  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Asturias.  Thus,  the  Coronel  family  traced  back  to  the 
Visigoths. 

The  mother  of  Justa  Paez  de  Silva  was  Usenda  (Adosinda)  Ermiguiz  Abunasar  of  Asturias,  whose  descent  from 
Muhammad  is  apparently  as  follows  (see  here  for  this  and  other  lines): 

Mohammed  "The  Prophet"  d  632  =  Kadidja,  dau  of  Khuwaylid 
Kalthum  (dau)  =  Utayba,  son  of  Abu  Lahab 

dau  [or  dau  of  Marwan  [&  wife  Aisha],  son  of  Hakim,  son  of  Abu-el-Asis]  =  Yazid  II,  Caliph  720-724,  son  of  Abd  al- 

Malik,  Caliph  685-705 

Hisham,  Caliph,  in  Syria,  724-743 

Abd  er-Rahman  I,  Emir  of  Spain,  d  788 

Hakam  I,  Emir,  d  822 

Abd-er-Rahman  II,  Emir,  d  852 

Muhammed  I,  Caliph,  in  Spain,  d  886 

Abdallah  I,  Emir  of  Spain  848-912  =  Onega  Fortunez 

Zayd  [ibn  Abdallah] 

Zaydan 

Zaira  =  Lovesendo,  son  of  Fethe,  son  of  Abeth  al-Hasani,  son  of  the  Idrissid,  al-Hasan  al-Hajjam,  son  of  Muhammed, 
son  of  al-Kassim,  son  of  Idris  II  (792-828),  son  of  Idris  I  (d  792),  son  of  Abdullah,  son  of  al-Hasan  al-Muthanna,  son  of 
al-Hasan  (625-670),  whose  mother  was  Fatima,  dau  of  Mohammed  "The  Prophet" 

Abu-Nazir  Lovesendiz  de  Leon  =  Unisco  Godinez  de  Asturias 
Hermigio  Abunazar  [Alboazar]  de  Leon  =  Vivili  Trutesendiz 
Adosinda  (dau)  =  Pelayo  Gutierrez  de  Silva 
Justa  Paez  de  Silva  =  Pedro  Coronel  (above) 
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Interestingly,  Maria  de  Agreda  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  Muhammad  through  the  Cabrera  family  as 
follows  (see  the  link  below): 

Muhammad 

Umm  Kalthum  bint  Muhammad  (daughter  of  Muhammad) 

Umm  Ayyub  (daughter  of  Umm  Kalthum  bint  Muhammad) 

Hisham  I  ibn  'Abd,  Caliph  in  Damascus 
Mu'awiya  ibn  Hisham  (7127-736?) 

'Abd  arRahman  I  aldakhil,  Emir  of  Cordoba 

Hisham  I,  Emir  of  Cordoba  (d  796?) 

alHakam  I  alRabdi  ibn  Hisham,  Emir  of  Cordoba 

Abd  arRahman  II  alMutawassit,  Emir  of  Cordoba 

Muhammed  I,  Emir  of  Cordoba 

'Abd  Allah  I,  Emir  of  Cordoba 

Muhammed  II,  Emir?  of  Cordoba 

Abd  arRahman  III  alNasir,  Emir  of  Cordoba 

alHakam  II  alMustansir,  Caliph  in  Cordoba  (915-976) 

Mawiyah  bint  Alhakam  of  Cordoba  (b  955?)  (daughter  of  alHakam  II  alMustansir,  Caliph  in  Cordoba) 

Nuno  (Munio)  Gonsalez  de  Lara 

Gonsalo  Nunez  de  Lara 

Nuno  (Munio)  Gonsalez  de  Lara  (?  1097?) 

Gonsalo  Nunez  de  Lara  (10427-1103?)  http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Gonzalo_N%C3%BA%C3%B1ez_de_Lara 
Pedro  Gonsalez  de  Lara,  Count  of  Lara  (d  1130?) 

Manrique  (Manriquez)  Perez  de  Lara  (d  1 1 64?),  Count  of  Lara 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Manrique_P%C3%A9rez_de_Lara 
Milia  Manrique  de  Lara  (daughter  of  Manrique  (Manriquez)  Perez  de  Lara  (d  1 1 64?)) 

Ximena  Gomez  de  Manzanedo  (daughter  of  Gomez  Gonzalez  de  Manzanedo) 

Eylo  Perez  de  Castro  (daughter  of  Perdo  Fernandez  de  Castro) 

Guerao  V  de  Cabrera  (7-1242),  Vescomte  de  Cabrera 
Ramon  de  Cabrera  (7-1298),  Senorde  Angles  y  Brunola 
Bernardo  I  de  Cabrera  (1332),  Vescomte  de  Cabrera 

Bernardo  II  de  Cabrera  (?-beheaded  Zaragoza  26  Jul  1364),  Vescomte  de  Cabrera 
Bernardo  III  de  Cabrera,  Comte  d'Osona,  Vescomte  de  Cabrera 

Bernardo  IV  de  Cabrera  (10  Aug  1352-Sicilv  Sep  1423),  Comte  d'Qsona,  Comte  de  Modica  (Sicily),  Vescomte  de 

Cabrera  v  Bas 

Bernardo  V  de  Cabrera  (?-14  May  1466),  Comte  de  Modica  y  d'Osona,  Vescomte  de  Cabrera  y  Bas 
Bernard  de  Cabrera  (d  before  1 467) 

Violante  de  Cabrera  (believed  to  be  first  wife  of  Don  Abraham  Senior) 

An  alternative  descent  from  Muhammad  to  'Abd  Allah  I,  Emir  of  Cordoba  via  Fatima  is  at 
http://fabpediaree.com/sQ00/f009868.htm. 

Muhammad 

Fatima  bint  Muhammad 
Husain  ibn  Ali  'the  Martyr' 

Ali  Zain  al-Abidin 
Muhammad  al-Bakhir 
Djafar  al-Sadikh  (d.  765) 

Musa  al-Kazim  (d.  799) 

Ali  al-Rida  (d.  818) 

Muhammad  al-Jawad 

Ali  al-Hadi 

Ishar 

'Abd  Allah  I,  Emir  of  Cordoba 
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The  Church  of  Omnium  Sanctorum,  Seville.  The  building  on  the  left  is  the  old  Coronel  palace,  which  later  became  the 
Palace  of  the  Marquises  of  Algaba  (Palacio  de  los  Marqueses  de  la  Algaba),  now  a  museum. 

Maria  Alonso  Coronel  (1267-1332),  great-aunt  of  Maria  Fernandez  Coronel  (1334-1409),  above,  was  the  wife  of  Don 
Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman  ('El  Bueno')  (1256-1309),  Lord  of  Sanlucar  de  Barrameda 

(http://es.wikipedia.org/wiki/Guzm%C3%A1n_el_Bueno),  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  Spanish  history.  They  were  the 
ancestors  of  (founders  of  the  house  of)  the  Dukes  of  Medina-Sidonia.  Her  tomb  with  the  Coronel  arms  can  be  seen  in 
the  Monastery  of  San  Isidoro  del  Campo  in  Santiponce,  Seville 

(http://www.aenealoaics.ora/showmedia.php?medialD=5726&medialinklD=6033).  which  she  and  her  husband 
founded. 

In  1294,  during  the  seige  of  the  castle  of  Tarifa,  which  Don  Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman  commanded,  by  Don  Juan 
(1262-1319),  brother  of  King  Sancho  IV,  and  the  Moors  of  Morocco,  Don  Juan  threatened  to  kill  Don  Alonso  Perez  de 
Guzman's  young  son,  Pedro  Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman,  who  Don  Juan  held  captive,  if  Don  Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman 
did  not  surrender  the  castle.  Guzman  threw  down  his  own  knife  to  Don  Juan  to  show  how  much  he  despised  Don 
Juan's  conduct,  saying  "I  did  not  beget  a  son  to  be  made  use  of  against  my  country,  but  that  he  should  serve  her 
against  her  foes.  Should  Don  Juan  put  him  to  death,  he  will  but  confer  honour  on  me,  true  life  on  my  son,  and  on 
himself  eternal  shame  in  this  world  and  everlasting  wrath  after  death. "  Don  Juan  immediately  murdered  Pedro  Alonso 
Perez  de  Guzman  in  front  of  the  castle  walls.  The  siege  failed. 


The  siege  of  Tarifa  in  1294.  Don  Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman  throws  his  own  knife  down  to  Don  Juan,  who  was 
threatening  to  kill  his  son,  Pedro  Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman.  The  woman  portrayed  is  undoubtedly  Dona  Maria  Alonso 
Coronel,  his  wife. 
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Statue  of  Don  Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman  ('El  Bueno')  (1256-1309)  in  Tarifa.  This  shows  him  in  the  act  of  throwing 
down  his  knife  to  Don  Juan. 


The  castle  of  Tarifa. 
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The  tomb  of  Maria  Alonso  Coronel  in  the  Monastery  of  San  Isidoro  del  Campo,  Santiponce,  Seville.  The  arms  of 
Coronel  (or,  five  eagles  dispayed  gules)  are  shown. 

Oh  illustrious  Rome!  If  only  you  had  known  of  her 
when  you  ruled  the  whole  world! 

What  glory!  What  fame!  What  prose!  What  verse! 

What  a  temple  of  purity  would  you  have  built  for  her! 

Translation  of  verse  79  of  the  'Labyrinth  of  Fortune'  ( 1444)  by  Juan  de  Mena,  which  refers  to  Maria  Alonso  Coronel 
and  is  quoted  on  her  tomb. 

According  to  a  generally  accepted  legend,  in  1291 ,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  in  Morocco,  Maria  Alonso 
Coronel  was  subject  to  such  temptations  of  the  flesh  that,  in  order  to  overcome  them,  she  inserted  a  flaming  brand 
into  her  'natural  member',  thus  causing  an  injury  that  she  suffered  from  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  flaming  brands 
shown  either  side  of  the  coat  of  arms  above  her  tomb  apparently  refer  to  this  legend. 

Verse  79  of  the  'Labyrinth  of  Fortune'  starts: 

'Poco  mas  bajo  vi  otras  enteras. 

La  muy  casta  dueha  de  manos  crueles, 

digna  corona  de  los  Coroneles 

que  quiso  con  fuego  veneer  sus  hogueras. ' 
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which  translates  as: 


'Further  down  I  saw  others  amongst  them 
The  very  chaste  lady  with  the  cruel  hands 
Worthy  crown  of  the  Coronels 
Who  tried  with  fire  to  defeat  her  fires. ' 

The  verse  then  continues  as  above  -  'Oh  illustrious  Rome! ...' 


The  tomb  of  Maria  Alfonso  Coronel  in  the  Monastery  of  San  Isidoro  del  Campo,  Santiponce,  Seville. 

As  stated  above,  her  daughter,  Leonor  Perez  de  Guzman  y  Coronel,  married  Luis  de  la  Cerda  (1291-1348),  de  jure 
(rightful)  King  of  Castile,  1st  Prince  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  (Canary  Islands),  Count  of  Clermont  (France),  1st  Count  of 
Talmont  (France)  and  Admiral  of  France.  Thus,  Leonor  Perez  de  Guzman  y  Coronel  was  de  jure  Queen  of  Castile, 
and  actual  Princess  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  Countess  of  Clermont,  Countess  of  Talmont  and  (arguably)  Queen  of 
Atlantis  (given  that  Atlantica  was  one  of  the  islands  identified  in  the  Papal  Bull  of  1344  granting  the  Fortunate  Isles 
(Canary  Isles)  to  Luis  de  la  Cerda,  and  that  the  Canary  Isles  have  been  identified  with  Atlantis  by  some  scholars). 

Another  Maria  Coronel,  a  grand-daughter  of  Don  Abraham  Senior,  was  the  second  wife  of  (and  mother  of  the  two 
sons  of)  Juan  Bravo  (x  1521),  the  popular  Spanish  hero  who  led  a  revolt  against  the  Emperor,  Charles  V,  the  War  of 
the  Communities  (1520-22),  the  first  popular  revolution  in  history,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  most  distinguished 
family  in  Spain,  the  Mendoza  family,  Dukes  of  Infantado  (his  mother  was  Marfa  de  Mendoza,  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Monteagudo). 
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Statue  of  Juan  Bravo  (x  1521)  in  Segovia 


Maria  Coronel  married,  secondly,  Fadrique  de  Solis  and  had  issue  and  the  family  chapel  is  therefore  often  called  the 
Coronel-Solis  Chapel  (Chapel  of  the  Descent  (Capilla  del  Descendimiento),  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria  del  Parral, 
Segovia).  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  family  of  Isabel  de  Solis,  a  beautful  maiden  who  was  captured  by  the  Moors  in 
1470.  Abu  l-Hasan  Ali,  the  King  of  Granada,  fell  in  love  with  her  and  made  her  his  Queen.  The  Segovia  de  Solis  family 
into  which  Maria  Coronel  married  certainly  used  the  same  coat  of  arms  as  the  noble  de  Solis  family.  She  was  known 
amongst  the  Moors  as  Zoraya  ('The  Star  of  the  Morning').  A  Jewish  de  Solis  family  later  became  prominent  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  family  is  descended  from  the  family  of  Isabel  de  Solis. 


Isabel  de  Solis,  The  Star  of  the 
Morning. 
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The  Tower  of  the  Captive,  Alhambra;  named  after  its  most  famous  occupant,  Isabel  de  Solis.  Presumably  she  moved 
into  the  palace  when  she  became  Queen. 


The  Alhambra.  The  Tower  of  the  Captive  is  at  the  top-left  of  the  picture,  second  from  the  top. 
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My  mother's  name  is  Pamela  Mary  Senior.  She  is  a  descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior.  'Senior'  is  the  re-adopted 
and  original  name  of  the  Coronel  family;  so  my  mother's  Hispanicized  name  would  be  'Pamela  Maria  Coroner.  Here  is 
a  descent  line  from  Alphonso  X  of  Castile  to  my  mother  (the  line  of  descent  is  in  bold). 


Alphonso  X  The  Wise',  King  of  Castile  (b.  23  Nov  1221  d.  4  Apr  1284)  =  Yolande  of  Aragon  (d.  About  1300) 
Sancho  IV  The  Fierce',  King  of  Castile  (b.  13  May  1258  d.  25  April  1295)  =  Maria  de  Molina  (d.  17  July  1321) 
Ferdinand  IV,  King  of  Castile  (b.  6  Dec  1285  d.  7  Sep  1312)  =  Constance  of  Portugal  (b.  3  Jan  1290  d.  17  Nov 
1313) 

Alfonso  XI  'El  Justo',  King  of  Castile  (b.  11  Aug  1311  d.  27  Mar  1350)  =  Maria  of  Portugal  (b.  1313  d.  18  Jan  1357) 
Pedro  I  'The  Cruel',  King  of  Castile  (b.  30  Aug  1334  d.  23  Mar  1369)  =  Maria  de  Padilla  (b.  About  1335  d.  About 
1361) 

Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York  (b.  5  Jun  1341  d.  1  Aug  1402)  =  Isabella  of  Castile  (b.  1355  d.  23  Nov  1393) 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge  (b.  About  Sep  1375  d.  5  Aug  1415)  =  Anne  Mortimer  (b.  27  Dec  1390  d.  Sep  1411) 
Richard,  Duke  of  York  (b.  1415  d.  1460)  =  Cicely  Nevill  'The  Rose  of  Raby'  (b.  3  May  1415  d.  31 
Edward  IV,  King  of  England  (b.  29  Apr  1441  d.  8  Apr  1483)  #  Elizabeth  Lucy  or  Wavte  (she  was  Edward  IV's  long¬ 
term  mistress) 

Sir  Thomas  Lumley  (b.  About  1460  d.  1487)  =  Elizabeth  Plantagenet  (b.  About  1464)  (illegitimate  daughter  of 
Edward  IV  by  Elizabeth  Lucy) 

Roger  Lumley  =  Isabel  Ratcliffe 

John  Lambton  of  Lambton  (b.  1505  d.  1582)  (Ancestor  of  the  Lambton  Earls  of  Durham)  =  Agnes  Lumley  (d.  After  6 
Mar  1545) 

Robert  Lambton  of  Lambton  (d.  1583)  =  Frances  Eure 
John  Lambton  of  Durham  (d.  1628)  =  Katherine  Kirby 
John  Lambton  of  Durham  (b.  1624)  =  Margaret  Hall 

Sir  Robert  Eden  (b.  1 644  d.  1 7  May  1 720)  (Ancestor  of  Anthony  Eden  (1 897-1 977),  Prime  Minister  and  1  st  Earl  of 
Avon)  =  Margaret  Lambton  (b.  1651  d.  22  Jul  1730) 

Sir  John  Eden  (b.  About  1680  d.  2  May  1728)  =  Catherine  Shafto  (d.  2  Jul  1730) 

Sir  Robert  Eden  (b.  About  1718  d.  25  Jun  1755)  =  Mary  Davison  of  Beamish  (d.  30  Jan  1794) 

Thomas  Eden  (b.  1734  d.  1  May  1805)  =  Mariana  Jones  (b.  About  1750) 

Arthur  Eden  (b.  9  Aug  1793  d.  1874)  =  Frances  Buncombe-Poulett-Thomson  (d.  25  Mar  1877) 

Hugh  Hammersley  (d.  28  Sep  1882)  =  Dulcibella  Eden  (d.  1903) 

Walter  Nassau  Senior  (b.  1850  d.  1933)  =  Mabel  Barbara  Hammersley  (b.  1864  d.  1943) 

Oliver  Nassau  Senior  (b.  1901  d.  1992)  =  Dorothy  Gardner  Smith  (b.  31  May  1904  d.  1987) 

Pamela  Mary  Senior  (b.  25  Aug  1928) 
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Postscript  -  Sor  (Sister)  Maria's  supposed  coat  of  arms  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  Agreda,  Soria,  Spain 


Interestingly,  the  arms  attributed  to  her  family  (in  fact,  they  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  arms  of  the  Order  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception),  as  shown  above  the  main  door  of  her  convent,  are  not  listed  amongst  any  of  the  arms 
attributed  to  the  Coronel  family  at  heraldicahispana.com.  However,  a  coat  of  arms  (or  what  looks  like  a  coat  of  arms) 
can  be  seen  through  the  glass  of  the  sarcophagus  containing  her  uncorrupted  body  (in  the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Agreda).  These  arms  (if  they  are  arms)  look  rather  like  the  arms  of  Coronel  (five  eagles 
displayed),  but  may  not  be  related  to  the  sarcophagus,  and  even  if  they  are,  may  not  be  five  eagles.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  they  are  -  possibly  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  (but  the  arrangement  is  wrong). 


Arms  (apparently)  of  the  family  of  Arms  (or  what  appears  to  be  arms)  beside 

Maria  Coronel  y  Arana.  the  sarcophagus  of  Maria  Coronel  y  Arana. 


Five  eagles? 


Arms  of  Don  Abraham 
Senior  or  Coronel  and  his 
descendants. 
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Postscript  -  Another  Coronel  in  the  US  South-West 


Don  Antonio  Francisco  Coronel  (October  21, 1817,  Mexico  City  -  April  17, 1894,  Los  Angeles)  was  an  officer  in 
the  Mexican  Army,  inspector  of  the  California  missions  for  the  Mexican  government  and  then  (following  the  conquest 
of  California  by  the  USA  in  1847)  fourth  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  from  1853  to  1854;  he  became  a  rich  and  influential 
rancher,  merchant,  gold  prospector  and  public  figure  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  was  an  ardent  defender  of  the  rights 
of  native  Indians.  He  was  the  son  of  Ygnacio  Coronel  (1795-1862),  of  Mexico  City,  and  his  wife,  Maria  Josefa 
Francisca  Romero  (1802-1871),  of  Toluca.  Ygnacio  Coronel  was  the  son  of  Augustin  Franco  Coronel  of  Andalusia, 
Spain,  and  Ygnacia  Salazar.  In  1834,  when  Antonio  was  17,  Ygnacio  Coronel  took  his  family  to  Alta  California  as  a 
part  of  the  Hfjar-Padres  Colony  and  in  1843  Ygnacio  was  granted  Rancho  La  Canada,  a  5,832  acre  (23.60  km2)  ranch 
in  the  San  Rafael  Hills  and  Crescenta  Valley  of  present  day  Los  Angeles  County  (the  average  price  of  a  house  in  La 
Canada  Flintridae  is  now  over  $1 .3  million  (201 0)),  but  the  patent  was  declared  invalid  in  1 866.  Ygnacio  was  also 
granted  the  ranchos  of  Corralitos  in  1836  (granted  to  Jose  Amesti  in  1844),  Sierra  de  Cucamonga,  near  Alta  Loma 
(which  was  never  patented),  and  Cajon  de  los  Negros  at  Cajon  in  1846  (later  claimed  by  an  American  settler). 

Ygnacio  was  thus  granted  and  lost  four  ranchos.  Ygnacio  Coronel  founded  the  first  school  of  consequence  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  1838,  Antonio  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Tribunals  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  in  1843  he 
became  Justice  of  the  Peace  (Juez  de  Paz,  the  equivalent  of  Mayor  at  that  time).  During  the  Mexican-American  War 
of  1846-47,  he  served  as  a  Captain  and  Sergeant-at-arms  in  the  Mexican  Artillery  and  took  part  in  military  operations 
against  the  United  States;  he  had  many  adventures.  After  the  war  Antonio  Coronel  served  as  the  first  Los  Angeles 
County  Assessor  (1850-1856).  In  1853-1854  he  was  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles.  He  served  on  the  city  council  (1854-1867) 
and  was  California  State  Treasurer  (1867-1871).  In  1873,  Antonio  Coronel  married  Mariana  Williamson,  aged  23,  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  and  later  donated  his  artistic  and  historical  collection  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  it  became  the  basis  for  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  Los  Angeles  County.  He 
was  a  founder  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  in  1843  and  served  as  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society. 

The  children  of  Ygnacio  and  Maria  Coronel  were: 

Josefa  Franco  Coronel,  b.  1816,  d.  date  unknown.* 

Antonio  Francisco  Coronel,  b.  21  Oct  1817,  d.  17  Apr  1894. 

Michaela  Coronel,  b.  1820,  d.  date  unknown. 

Soledad  Coronel,  b.  1826,  d.  date  unknown. 

Chepita  Coronel,  b.  1827,  d.  date  unknown. 

Manuel  F.  Coronel,  b.  1830,  d.  date  unknown. 

Maria  Antonia  Coronel,  b.  1834,  d.  date  unknown. 

Maria  Rosa  Antonia  Franco  Coronel,  b.  29  Aug  1836,  Msn.  San  Antonio  De  Padua,  Monterey  County,  California,  d.  16 
Sep  1877,  Los  Angeles  Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

Jose  Ygnacio  Franco  Coronel,  b.  1839,  d.  date  unknown. 

Panteleon  Ygnacio  Antonio  Coronel,  b.  1840,  d.  date  unknown. 

*She  married  Matias  Sabich  or  Sabici  (1798-1852),  a  Croatian  immigrant  to  Mexico,  who  moved  to  California  in  1834 
and  later  planted  the  first  orange  trees  in  California.  She  is  buried  at  the  San  Gabriel  mission  (see  here  for  further 
details  of  the  Sabich  family). 


Olvera  Street  -  Street  scene  by  Jennifer  Morey 
Cunningham 
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Olvera  Street  -  'Cinco  de  Mayo'  by  Sharon  Weaver 


Accompanying  Ygnacio  Coronel  and  his  family  in  1834  was  his  nephew,  Augustin  Olvera  (1818-1876),  who  became 
the  first  county  judge  of  the  newly  formed  County  of  Los  Angeles  in  1850.  In  1877  the  Los  Angeles  Common  Council 
renamed  Vine  Street,  the  oldest  street  in  Los  Angeles,  to  Olvera  Street  in  his  honour.  Olvera  Street  is  now  the  most 
historic,  lively  and  visited  part  of  the  El  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  Historic  Monument.  'Touted  as  A  Mexican  Street  of 
Yesterday  in  a  City  of  Today,  Olvera  Street  was  an  instant  success  as  a  tourist  site.  La  Opinion,  the  leading  Spanish 
language  daily,  perhaps  reflecting  the  sentiments  among  many  Mexicans  in  the  city,  praised  the  project  as  “una  calleja 
que  recuerda  at  Mexico  viejo”,  "a  street  which  recalls  old  Mexico”...  As  a  tourist  attraction,  Olvera  Street  is  a  living 
museum  paying  homage  to  a  romantic  vision  of  old  Mexico.  The  exterior  facades  of  the  brick  buildings  enclosing 
Olvera  Street  and  on  the  small  vendor  stands  lining  its  center  are  colorful  pihatas,  hanging  puppets  in  white  peasant 
garb,  Mexican  pottery,  serapes,  mounted  bull  horns,  oversized  sombreros,  and  a  life-size  stuffed  donkey.  Olvera 
Street  attracts  almost  two  million  visitors  per  year.  It  has  very  quickly  become  a  very  popular  tourist  location  due  to  its 
authenticity  and  very  focused  method  of  preserving  Spanish  culture. '"  (Wikipedia,  'Olvera  Street',  accessed 
3/10/2014).  The  Coronel  family  would  have  been  pleased  I  think  -  in  some  ways. 


La  Canada  in  1927. 

In  1863  Antonio  Coronel  inherited  (rather  mysteriously*)  the  6,647-acre  (27  km2)  Rancho  Los  Feliz,  within  which  is  the 
current  Griffith  Park,  Los  Angeles,  (named  after  a  later  owner,  Colonel  Griffith  (1850-1919),  and  site  of  the  famous 
Hollywood  sign)  and  the  suburb  of  Los  Angeles  called  Los  Feliz;  an  affluent  area  of  Los  Angeles  abutting  Hollywood. 
Los  Feliz  includes  the  eastern  half  of  Hollywood  Boulevard  and  is  the  home  to  several  studios  and  many  Hollywood 
celebrities,  as  well  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Mickey  Mouse.  The  old  Rancho  Feliz  adobe  is  still  standing  within  the 
Griffith  Park  boundaries  at  4730  Crystal  Springs  Drive  (Google  map  reference  34.132797,  -1 18.280498).  According  to 
the  writer  John  Weaver,  the  city’s  first  English-speaking  theatre  opened  on  July  4,  1848  in  an  annexe  to  the  Coronel’s 
home;  this  could  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  arts  industry  in  Hollywood/Los  Angeles.  See  the  map,  The  Old 
Spanish  and  Mexican  Ranchos  of  Los  Angeles  County',  here  (Los  Feliz,  in  the  middle  with  the  church,  and  La 
Canada,  due  north  of  Los  Feliz,  are  both  marked).  Antonio  was  also  granted  the  rancho  of  Canada  atras  de  los 
Verdugos  in  1846  but  this  grant  was  declared  invalid  by  the  US  Land  Commission  (effectively  a  land  grab  by  the  US 
Government). 

*Reyes  Feliz,  the  brother-in-law  of  Joaquin  Murrieta  (widely  considered  to  be  the  model  for  the  legendary  hero  'Zorro') 
was  hanged  for  his  involvement  in  the  murder  of  General  Bean  in  San  Gabriel  in  1852,  and  so  was  obviously  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  Thus  there  is  a  possible  link,  which  might  be  worth  exploring  further,  from  the  man  thought  to  be 
the  model  for  'Zorro',  via  the  Feliz  family  and  the  Rancho  Los  Feliz,  to  Don  Antonio  Coronel.  See  below. 
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Los  Angeles  from  Griffith  Park,  with  the  observatory  in  the  foreground. 

'In  1851  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  "An  Act  to  Ascertain  and  Settle  Private  Land  Claims  in  the  State  of  California" 
which  required  all  holders  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  land  grants  to  present  their  title  for  confirmation  before  the  Board  of 
California  Land  Commissioners.  Land  from  titles  not  confirmed  became  part  of  the  public  domain.  This  Act  placed  the 
burden  of  proof  of  title  on  landholders  and  initiated  a  lengthy  process  of  litigation  that  resulted  in  most  Mexican 
Californians,  or  Californios,  losing  their  titles.  While  604  of  the  813  claims  brought  before  the  Board  were  confirmed, 
most  decisions  were  appealed  to  U.S.  District  Court  and  some  on  to  U.S.  Circuit  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
confirmation  process  required  lawyers,  translators,  and  surveyors,  and  took  an  average  of  1 7  years  to  resolve. '  (On¬ 
line  Archive  of  California,  http://www.oac.cdlib.Org/findaid/ark:/1 3030/hb109nb422/,accessed  28/9/2014).  The  Coronel 
family  were  victims  of  this  process  of  legalized  asset-stripping. 

Antonio  Coronel  is  noted  as  one  of  the  earliest  prospectors  in  the  1849  California  Goldrush  and  started  prospecting  in 
1848,  before  the  goldrush  proper  of  the  following  year.  On  his  first  day  of  prospecting  Coronel  dug  45  ounces  of  gold; 
the  next  day  he  dug  38  ounces;  on  the  third  day  he  dug  51  ounces  (that's  about  $150,000  in  today's  money  in  3  days; 
about  $50,000  per  day).  In  1849  Coronel  was  forced  off  an  even  richer  find  by  a  large  band  of  armed  American 
prospectors;  he  would  undoubtedly  been  murdered  if  he  had  resisted  and  clearly  valued  his  life  more  than  gold. 

Antonio  Coronel  and  his  wife,  Dona  Mariana,  were  mentors  of  the  author,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  (1830-1885),  and 
inspired  her  most  famous  novel,  the  love  story  'Ramona'  (1884),  with  tales  about  his  own  life  and  times  and  the  plight 
of  the  native  Indians.  It  was  in  Coronel's  Spanish-style  house,  in  what  was  then  a  western  suburb  of  Los  Angeles  (now 
the  downtown  corner  of  7th  and  Alameda  -  other  sources  say  7th  and  Central  Avenue),  that  Jackson  became 
immersed  in  Coronel's  romantic  views  of  California's  Mexican-era  history  and  his  insights  into  the  decline  of  the 
Mission  Indians,  which  Coronel  attributed  largely  to  the  American  conquest  of  California;  a  view  later  reflected  in 
'Ramona'.  Having  listened  to  his  stories,  Jackson  wrote  to  Coronel  that  7  am  going  to  write  a  novel,  in  which  will  be  set 
forth  some  Indian  experiences  in  a  way  to  move  people's  hearts.  People  will  read  a  novel  when  they  will  not  read 
serious  books.' She  was  inspired  by  her  friend  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' (1852):  'If  I  could  write  a 
story  that  would  do  for  the  Indian  one-hundredth  part  what  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  did  for  the  Negro,  I  would  be  thankful 
the  rest  of  my  life. '  Ronald  C.  Woolsey  writes  in  'Migrants  H/esfthat  'Jackson  spent  days  at  the  Coronel  home 
listening  to  an  animated  Antonio  Coronel  detail  sentimental  tales  about  the  rancho  era,  while  his  wife  [Dona  Mariana 
Williamson,  whose  father  was  a  native  of  Maine]*  acted  as  hostess  and  interpreter.  He  frequently  played  the  guitar, 
sang  ballads,  and  embellished  yarns  of  Hispanic  yesteryear.'  As  for  the  plight  of  the  Mission  Indians,  Coronel  supplied 
Jackson  with  names  of  people  and  places  she  should  visit,  arranged  interviews,  and  even  accompanied  her  on  a  trip 
to  the  Riverside-Hemet  area,  the  general  setting  for  the  novel.  Coronel  helped  edit  the  book,  proofread  it  for  historical 
accuracy,  and  offered  suggestions  on  local  details,  writes  Woolsey:  'Coronel's  guidance  affected  the  research  behind 
Jackson's  work  by  supplying  his  picture  of  Southern  California  against  which  backdrop  the  author  could  tell  a  story  of 
larger  context,  the  Native  American  issues.'  On  publication  in  1884  'Ramona'  became  probably  the  most  popular  and 
influential  novel  about  California  ever  written,  with  more  than  15,000  copies  sold  in  the  ten  months  before  Helen 
Jackson  Hunt's  death  in  1885.  One  year  after  her  death,  the  'North  American  Review'  called  it  'unquestionably  the 
best  novel  yet  produced  by  an  American  woman'  and  named  it,  along  with  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin',  one  of  the  two  most 
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ethical  novels  of  the  19th  century.  600,000  copies  were  sold  in  the  sixty  years  after  its  publication;  there  have  been 
over  300  re-prints  to  date;  the  book  has  never  been  out  of  print.  'Ramona'  has  been  adapted  four  times  as  a  film  (in 
1910,  1916,  1928  and  1936),  once  as  a  TV  series  (on  Mexican  TV  in  2000)  and  a  play  adaptation  has  been  performed 
annually  outdoors  since  1923;  the  Ramona  Pageant  is  the  longest  running  outdoor  play  in  the  United  States.  'To 
Ramona'  is  a  1964  song  by  Bob  Dylan;  a  beautiful  version  of  this  was  sung  by  Sinead  Lohan  in  1996  (re-released  in 
2014  as  part  of  'A  Woman's  Heart  -  The  Collection').  Both  Louis  Armstrong  and  Dolores  de  Rio  (who  starred  in  the 
1928  film)  sang  songs  about  Ramona.  'Ramona'  means  'Protecting  Hands'. 

'Many  who  read  “Ramona"  or  witness  the  Ramona  Outdoor  Play  still  see  it  only  as  a  love  story;  but  it  is  much,  much 
more.  Jackson’s  message  still  haunts  us.  She  asks  us  to  look  at  the  wrongs  of  the  past  so  that  we  might  try  to  change 
the  future.  In  the  Ramona  Pageant  perhaps  Father  Gaspara  says  it  best;  “And  as  for  you... Hear  now  the  words  of 
truth.  You  stand  on  law,  on  might  and  on  the  power  of  wealth.  On  these  things  justice  can  never  grow.  Beware  the 
time  when  your  great  people  rule  the  world  only  by  wealth.  The  Indian  now  is  driven  out  -  so  Christ  will  be!  Take  the 
Indians’  land  yet  they  hear  the  sacred  word:  ’What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?’”'  (http://www.ramonabowl.com/morethan.htm.  accessed  19/8/2014). 

Don  Antonio  Coronel  was  ever  the  true  and  faithful  friend  of  the  Indians.  They  trusted  him  implicitly,  and  sought  him 
out  for  advice  and  assistance  in  all  their  troubles.  Among  his  last  words  to  his  faithful  wife  was  this  request:  'Mariana, 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  be  kind  to  the  Indians.  Never  turn  one  away  without  food. '  (Carlyle  Channing  Davis  and 
William  A.  Alderson,  ‘The  True  Story  of  "Ramona":  Its  Facts  And  Fictions,  Inspiration  And  Purpose’,  Dodge  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  1914,  p.  57). 

*Mariana  Williamson  was  the  daughter  of  Nelson  Williamson,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  Gertrude  Roman,  a  Mexicano 
Tejano  (i.e.  a  Spanish/Mexican  Texan)  woman  from  the  Los  Brazos  river  area  (Texas).  Roman  is  a  Spanish  surname, 
apparently  from  Ortigueira,  Galicia.  Mariana's  parents  brought  her  to  California  when  she  was  9  (i.e.  in  about  1859). 
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A  poster  for  the  1928  film  'Ramona'  starring  Dolores  del  Rio. 


A  poster  for  the  1936  film  starring  Loretta  Young. 
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Loretta  Young  (1913-2000).  who  starred  as  Ramona  Raauel  Welch  as  Ramona  in  the  1959  open-air 
in  the  1936  film.  pageant;  her  first  significant  acting  role. 
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A  map  of  part  of  Los  Angeles  centered  on  the  junction  of  East  7th  Street  and  South  Alameda  Street  showing  the 
location  of  Don  Antonio  Coronel's  property,  being  the  site  of  the  house  ('El  Recreo'  -  'The  Retreat')  shown  in  the 
photograph  below.  The  left-hand  map  shows  a  section  of  Stevenson's  cadastral  survey  of  Los  Angeles  in  1884;  the 
right-hand  map  shows  the  same  map  at  a  slightly  different  scale  imposed  on  a  Google  map  of  the  same  area.  Today 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  Coronel  home.  The  junction  of  East  7th  Street  and  Alameda  Street  forms  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  'Skid  Row'  area  of  Los  Angeles,  which  contains  one  of  the  largest  populations  of  homeless  people  in  the  United 
States.  A  'Skid  Row'  area  is  defined  as  'a  shabby  urban  area  with  cheap  taverns,  dive  bars,  and  dilapidated  hotels 
frequented  by  lowlifes,  alcoholics,  and  itinerants.'  (they  forgot  the  drug-users  and  prostitutes).  One  of  the  landmarks  of 
Skid  Row  is  Indian  Aliev,  so-named  because  it  became  a  refuge  for  indigent  American  Indians.  Don  Antonio,  would,  I 
think,  have  felt  honoured  to  receive  such  people  and  be  pleased  that  the  site  of  his  house  is  now  the  Skid  Row 
Housing  Trust  at  1317  E.  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90021  and  the  Inner  City  Law  Centre  of  1309  E.  7th  Street 
(where  the  red  arrow  points  to).  Far  from  learning  the  lessons  of  the  past,  from  such  sources  as  'Ramona',  the 
'establishment'  of  Los  Angeles  seems  to  have  waged  a  persistent  war  on  the  poor  of  the  area  over  many  years, 
including  'patient  dumping'  (when  hospitals  dump  poor  people  on  the  streets). 
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A  Google  map  of  part  of  Los  Angeles  imposed  on  an  1849  map  by  Bancroft  &  Thaver.  To  align  the  maps  I  drew  a  line 
from  the  western  part  of  7th  Street  to  Alameda  Street  as  shown.  I  then  drew  the  outline  of  the  property  owned  by 
Antonio  Coronel  as  per  Stevenson's  cadastral  survey  of  Los  Angeles  in  1884  (above).  There  is  only  one  building 
within  this  boundary  (just  above  the 't'  of  the  text 'S  Central  Ave')  which  corresponds  to  the  modern  address  of  1242 
East  7th  Street,  currently  a  block  of  76  studio  apartments  in  a  building  called  'Rivers'  owned  by  the  SRO  Housing 
Corporation. 


When  the  Coronel  family  arrived  in  California  in  1834  they  appear  to  have  initially  settled  at  Rancho  Los  Corralitos, 
Monterey.  Ygnacio  Coronel  (Don  Antonio's  father)  was  a  teacher  there  (they  did  not  own  the  property).  They  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  in  1837.  The  family  do  not  appear  to  have  lived  at  either  of  the  Ranchos  they  owned  near  Los  Angeles 
(La  Canada  from  1843  and  Los  Feliz  from  1863)  but,  from  1846,  seemed  to  have  lived  at  Cajon  (Alley)  de  los  Negros 
near  the  Los  Angeles  Plaza  (now  Los  Angeles  Plaza  Park),  which  is  now  that  part  of  North  Los  Angeles  Street 
between  Arcadia  Street  and  Los  Angeles  Plaza  Park.  Antonio  Coronel  purchased  53  acres  of  land  near  the  junction  of 
7th  and  Alameda,  as  shown  on  the  map  above,  and  moved  there,  possibly  following  the  death  of  his  father  in  1862. 
The  house  near  the  plaza  was  later  demolished.  He  also  purchased  a  further  61 7  acres  of  land  nearby. 
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A  contemporary  and  an  1860s  map  of  Los  Angeles  Plaza  Park,  the  centre  of  the  original  pueblo  (village)  of  Los 
Angeles.  As  far  as  I  can  work  it  out  the  Coronel  adobe  was  in  the  place  marked  in  red. 
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This  photograph  (circa  1875)  is  looking  north  up  Los  Angeles  Street.  Leading  away  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
picture  is  'Negro  Alley'  (Cajon  de  los  Negros).  The  low  white  building  in  the  centre  is  the  old  Coronel  Adobe.  I  think 
that  the  tree  behind  the  adobe  was  in  the  Plaza  -  or  thereabouts.  By  this  time  the  area  was  known  as  China  Town 
('Old  China  Town'  as  opposed  to  the  'New  China  Town')  and  had  become  run  down,  having  been  home  to  some  of  the 
city's  wealthiest  families. 


Another  picture  (1884  or  later)  looking  north  up  'Negro  Alley'  (Cajon  de  los  Negros)  which  shows  the  corner  of  the  old 
Coronel  Adobe.  In  the  background  is  the  new  fire  station  on  the  plaza  (built  in  1884)  with  its  watch-tower.  A  line  from 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  watch-tower  through  the  south-west  corner  of  the  fire  station  aligns  with  the  corner  of  the  old 
Coronel  adobe.  This  allows  us  to  identify  the  location  of  the  corner  of  the  old  adobe,  as  shown  on  the  right. 
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'Drawn  from  life  by  the  author  -  In  the  Chinese  Quarter  in  Los  Angeles'  by  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator  of  Austria  (1847- 
1915).  An  illustration  from  his  book  'Eine  Blume  aus  dem  goldenen  Lande  Oder  Los  Angeles'  ( 'A  Flower  from  the 
Golden  Land  of  Los  Angeles',  published  1878  and  1885).  I  believe  that  this  is  one  side  of  the  Coronel  Adobe  looking 
toward  the  southern  end  of  'Negro  Alley'  (Cajon  de  los  Negros)  from  the  west  end  of  Arcadia  Street  towards  Main 
Street.  The  curving  down  lower  left-hand  end  of  the  veranda  roof  matches  the  circa  1875  photograph  above. 

Typically,  an  adobe  would  be  a  single-story  building  around  two  or  three  sides  of  a  square  with  a  veranda/galllery 
(raised  or  not)  running  round  one  or  more  of  the  sides.  The  adobe  had  no  corridors  but  was  a  simple  series  of  rooms 
(possibly  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  large  adobe)  connected  via  the  veranda/gallery;  that  is,  there  were  no  internal  corridors 
and  doors  opened  onto  the  veranda/gallery.  This  is  similar  in  concept  to  a  Roman  villa  and  is  a  design  well-adapted  to 
hot  climates.  An  idea  of  what  the  Coronel  Adobe  would  have  looked  like  can  be  gained  from  the  photographs  of  the 
Avila  Adobe  below,  the  oldest  building  in  Los  Angeles  and  now  open  to  the  public  as  a  museum  and  historic  cultural 
monument.  The  Avila  Adobe  is  just  on  the  other  (northern)  side  of  the  Plaza,  less  than  300m  from  the  site  of  the  old 
Coronel  adobe. 


Xach  dor  Natur  gczeiehnet  vom  Verfasser. 

AUS  DEM  CHfNESISCHEN  VIERTEL  IN  LOS  ANGELES. 
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The  Avila  Adobe,  the  oldest  building  in  Los  Angeles  and  now  open  to  the  public  as  a  museum  and  historic  cultural 
monument. 
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'We  quote  from  Mrs.  Jackson's  'Glimpses  of  California  and  the  Missions'  this  description  of  Sehora  de  Coronet  and  the 
Coronet  hacienda:  "In  the  western  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles  is  a  low  adobe  house ,  built  after  the  ancient  style,  on  three 
sides  of  a  square,  surrounded  by  orchards,  vineyards  and  orange  groves,  and  looking  out  on  an  old-fashioned  garden 
in  which  southernwood,  rue,  lavender,  mint,  marigolds  and  gilly  flowers  hold  their  own  bravely,  growing  in  straight  and 
angular  beds  among  the  newer  splendors  of  verbenas,  roses,  carnations,  and  geraniums.  On  two  sides  of  the  house 
runs  a  broad  porch,  where  stand  rows  of  geraniums  and  chrysanthemums,  growing  in  odd-shaped  earthen  pots.  Here 
may  often  be  seen  a  beautiful  young  Mexican  woman,  flitting  about  among  the  plants,  or  sporting  with  a  superb  Saint 
Bernard  dog.  Her  clear  olive  skin,  soft  brown  eyes,  delicate  sensitive  nostrils,  and  broad  smiling  mouth,  are  all  of  the 
Spanish  Madonna  type;  and  when  her  low  brow  is  bound,  as  is  often  her  wont,  by  turban  folds  of  soft  brown  or  green 
gauze,  her  face  becomes  a  picture  indeed.  She  is  the  young  wife  of  a  gray-headed  Mexican  sehor,  of  whom  -  by  his 
own  gracious  permission  - 1  shall  speak  by  his  familiar  name,  Don  Antonio.  Whoever  has  the  fortune  to  pass  as  a 
friend  across  the  threshold  of  this  house  finds  himself  transported,  as  by  a  miracle,  into  the  life  of  a  half-century  ago. 
The  rooms  are  ornamented  with  fans,  shells,  feather  and  wax  flowers,  pictures,  saints'  images,  old  laces,  and  stuffs,  in 
the  quaint  gay  Mexican  fashion.  On  the  day  when  I  first  saw  them,  they  were  brilliant  with  bloom.  In  every  one  of  the 
deep  window-seats  stood  a  cone  of  bright  flowers,  its  base  made  by  large  white  datura  blossoms,  their  creamy  whorls 
all  turned  outward,  making  a  superb  decoration.  I  went  for  but  a  few  moments'  call.  I  stayed  three  hours,  and  left 
carrying  with  me  bewildering  treasures  of  pictures  of  the  olden  time. '"  (Carlyle  Channinq  Davis  and  William  A. 

Alderson,  ‘The  True  Story  of ' 'Ramona Its  Facts  And_  Fictions ,  Inspiration  And  Purposed  Dodge  Publishing  Co.,  New 

York.  1914.  p.  25-26). 

'Near  the  western  end  of  Don  Antonio's  porch  is  an  orange  tree,  on  which  were  hanging  at  this  time  twenty-five 
hundred  oranges,  ripe  and  golden  among  the  glossy  leaves.  Under  this  tree  my  carriage  always  waited  for  me.  The 
Sehora  never  allowed  me  to  depart  without  bringing  to  me,  in  the  carriage,  farewell  gifts  of  flowers  and  fruit;  clusters  of 
grapes,  dried  and  fresh;  great  boughs  full  of  oranges,  more  than  I  could  lift.  As  I  drove  away  thus,  my  lap  filled  with 
bloom  and  golden  fruit,  canopies  of  golden  fruit  over  my  head,  I  said  to  myself  often:  "Fables  are  prophecies.  The 
Hesperides*  have  come  true. "  (Carlyle  Channinq  Davis  and  William  A.  Alderson.  ‘The  True  Story  oL  "RarTMl^l  !!§. 
Facts_And_Fictions1  Inspiration  And  Purpose Dodge  Publishing  Co..  New  York,  1914,  p.  62). 

*ln  Greek  legend  the  Hesperides  are  the  daughters  of  Hesperus  (the  Evening  Star  -  hence  the  Hesperides  are  'The 
Daughters  of  the  Evening  Star')  who  tend  a  blissful  garden  in  a  far  western  corner  of  the  world.  The  'Garden  of  the 
Hesperides'  is  Hera's  'Orchard  in  the  West',  where  the  golden  apples  of  immortality  grow.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  'golden  apples'  are,  in  fact,  oranges.  Don  Antonio's  brother-in-law,  Matias  Sabich  or  Sabici  (1798-1852),  planted 
the  first  orange  trees  in  California. 

In  Glimpses  of  California  and  the  Missions’  Mrs.  Jackson  gives  this  sketch  of  Don  Antonio  de  Coronel:  'Don  Antonio 
speaks  little  English;  but  the  Sehora  knows  just  enough  of  the  language  to  make  her  use  of  it  delicious,  as  she 
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translates  for  her  husband.  It  is  an  entrancing  sight  to  watch  his  dark,  weather-beaten  face,  full  of  lightning  changes  as 
he  pours  out  torrents  of  his  nervous,  eloquent  Spanish  speech;  watching  his  wife  intently,  hearkening  to  each  word 
she  uses,  sometimes  interrupting  her  urgently  with,  'No,  no;  that  is  not  it, '  -  for  he  well  understands  the  tongue  he 
cannot  or  will  not  use  for  himself.  He  is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  but  he  is  young;  the  best  waltzer  in  Los  Angeles  to-day; 
his  eye  keen,  his  blood  fiery  quick;  his  memory  like  a  burning-glass  bringing  into  sharp  light  and  focus  a  half-century 
as  if  it  were  a  yesterday.  Full  of  sentiment,  of  an  intense  and  poetic  nature,  he  looks  back  to  the  lost  empire  of  his  race 
and  people  on  the  California  shores  with  a  sorrow  far  too  proud  for  any  antagonisms  or  complaints. '  (Carlyle  Charming 
Davis  and  William  A.  Alderson,  ‘The  True  Story  gf ' 'Ramona Its  Facts  And_  Fictions ,  Inspiration  And  Purpose Dodge 

Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1914.  p.  59). 

There  is  no  proven  connection  to  the  Senior/Coronel  family  other  than  the  surname,  but  on  the  basis  that  the  Coronel 
surname  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  three  daughters  (Aldonza,  Mayor  and  Maria)  of  Alfonso  Fernandez 
Coronel,  Lord  of  Aguilar  (’Lord  of  the  Eagle's  Nest';  that  is,  Aguilar  de  la  Frontera),  who  was  executed  by  King  Peter 
the  Cruel  in  1353,  and  scholars  assert  that  it  did  (Fedewa,  Marfa  ofAgreda  -  Mystical  Lady  in  Blue,  p.  15),  then 
anyone  of  the  surname  Coronel  after  that  date  must  have  been  descended  from  Don  Abraham  Senior  (who  took  the 
name  Fernan  Perez  Coronel  when  he  converted  to  Christianity  in  1492)  or  other  members  of  his  family  who  converted 
at  the  same  time. 


Don  Antonio  Francisco  Coronel  (1817-1894)  Zorro 


Don  Antonio  Francisco  Coronel  (1817-1894),  from  the  cover  of  'Tales  of  Mexican  California'  (Coronel,  Antonio, 
Bellerophon  Books,  1995  re-print).  That  cape,  that  hat,  that  sword...  A  Spanish  army  officer  of  California,  a  Don  of  the 
olden  days  who  defended  the  rights  of  the  native  Indians,  who  inspired  the  love  of  a  younger  woman,  who  danced  and 
played  the  guitar  like  a  master?  It  reminds  me  of  someone... 

Zorro  (whispering  to  his  baby  son):  'And  so  it  was.  Lighting  split  the  sky,  thunder  shook  the  earth,  and  then  all  was 
quiet.  The  great  warrior  known  as  Zorro  was  gone.  The  people  of  the  land  gave  him  a  hero's  funeral,  the  largest 
anyone  had  ever  seen.  They  came  from  far  and  wide  to  say  farewell  to  their  brave  and  noble  champion.  But  don't 
worry,  little  Joaquin.  Whenever  great  deeds  are  remembered,  your  grandfather  will  live  on.  For  there  must  always, 
always  be  a  Zorro.  And  some  day,  when  he's  needed,  we  will  see  him  again...  on  his  fearsome  steed  Tornado,  riding 
like  the  wind,  his  sword  blazing  in  the  sun...  leaping,  jumping,  swinging  through  the  air...  fighting  like  a  lion.  Fighting 
like  a  tiger.  Fighting...  [sees  Elena  watching  him]  ...as  safely  as  possible. 

Elena:  'Is  this  your  idea  of  putting  the  baby  to  sleep? ...  When  I  sleep,  I  will  dream  of  this  dashing  rogue  Zorro.  But 
what  face  shall  I  give  him?' 

Zorro:  'He  has  been  many  different  men,  but  he  has  loved  you  as  all  of  them. ' 

Elena:  'How  can  I  refuse  such  a  man?  Do  you  know  where  I  might  find  him?' 

Zorro:  'You  know  Zorro.  He  could  be  anywhere. ' 

(closing  lines  of  the  1998  film  'The  Mask  of  Zorro'  starring  Antonio  Banderas,  Anthony  Hopkins  and  Catherine  Zeta- 
Jones) 
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DON  ANTONIO  OK  COKOXI 

Don  Antonio  Francisco  Coronel  (1817-1894) 


DON*  ANTONIO  DE  CORONEL 
Intmut*  tnend  o I  ||,lm  Hunt  J*rk%<-.  mod  *1 
|Wt  Mm  Jtdtton  tkc  nfrrul  from  nhirh 
Ibc  tlOfjr  of  “  KlBiW.  *  *  Hr  It  MMy  iu  JT*X»  of 
is  young,  the  Wm  «i)t«rr  m  Lm  Aftfrtr*  •  •  •.  h 
hd  Moo4  bff*  (|uvk;  bu  nmor)  hkr  a  borami  ili 


Don  Antonio  Francisco  Coronel  (1817-1894) 


George  J.  Lewis  as  Don  Alejandro  de  la 
Vega,  father  of  Don  Diego  de  la  Vega 
('Zorro'),  in  the  1957  Walt  Disney  TV  series 
'Zorro'. 
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A  fiesta  at  the  Coronel  house  in  Los  Angeles  -  Don  Antonio  dancing  with  his  wife,  Dona  Mariana. 


LA  FIESTA 


1HF  Lit  ISO  S  OF  1HFSMS 
GRUND  FLORUL  PiWUDF. 


Two  years  after  Don  Antonio's  death  in  1894  the  Americans  were  trying  to  recreate  the  way  of  life  they  had  destroyed 
-  for  a  few  days  a  year. 

As  a  descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior/Fernan  Perez  Coronel  (1412-1493),  Don  Antonio  Coronel  appears  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  El  Cid,  via  Don  Abraham’s  first  wife,  Violante  de  Cabrera.  A  grand-daughter  of  Don  Abraham 
Senior,  Maria  Coronel,  was  the  second  wife  of  the  popular  Spanish  hero,  Juan  Bravo  (x  1521),  who  led  the  revolt  of 
the  Communeros  (1520-1522)  against  the  Emperor,  Charles  V  (but  the  empire  struck  back);  the  Communeros  inspired 
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later  revolutions  in  Paraguay  (1721)  and  Columbia  (1781).  Thus  we  have  a  possible  link  between  ‘El  Cid’,  Juan  Bravo 
and  Zorro,  three  of  the  greatest  legendary  warriors  in  history. 


Juan  Bravo’s  mother  was  Maria  de  Mendoza  (daughter  of  the  Count  of  Monteagudo)  and  that  family  inherited  the 
Lordship  of  de  la  Vega,  the  surname  of  Don  Diego  de  la  Vega  or  ‘Zorro’,  following  the  marriage  of  Leonor  Lasso  de  la 
Vega,  the  heiress  of  the  lordship,  to  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  in  1387.  Thus  there  is  a  proven  connection  between 
the  Coronel  and  de  la  Vega  families. 


Arms  of  Manuel  Jose  da  Mata  de  Sousa  Coutinho  (1782-1859),  1st  Count  of  Penafiel  (Portugal)  and  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Christ,  a  Senior/Coronel  (descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior)  in  the  male  line,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Hall  of 
Arms,  Palace  of  Correio-Mor,  Loures,  near  Lisbon,  showing,  quarterly:  first,  the  arms  of  da  Mata  (originally  Coronel  - 
they  adopted  the  name  da  Mata  Coronel,  then  da  Mata  (dropping  the  name  Coronel),  then  da  Mata  de  Sousa 
Coutinho  via  marriage);  second  and  third,  Camara;  fourth,  Mendoza  (being  Mendoza  and  de  la  Vega  -  de  la  Vega  is 
the  gold  field  with  the  motto  ‘Ave  Maria’  (usually  ‘Ave  Maria,  Gratia  Plena’  or  ‘Hail  Mary,  Full  of  Grace’).  So  this  is  the 
coat  of  arms  of  a  member  of  the  Coronel  family  quartering  the  arms  of  de  la  Vega.  Note  that  the  arms  of  Camara 
consist  of  a  silver  tower  on  a  green  hill  with  two  golden  wolves.  Not  quite  foxes  (‘zorro’  in  Spanish)  but  close. 


Arms  of  de  la  Vega  -  Or,  the  salutation  ‘Ave  Maria  Gratia  Plena’  (‘Hail  Mary  Full  of  Grace’)  in  letters  sable. 

A  daughter  of  Don  Abraham  Senior,  Constanza,  married  a  Tomaz  da  Veiga  (which  is  not  a  million  miles  from  ‘de  la 
Vega’).  They  were  ancestors  of  the  d’Evora  e  Veiga  family,  Marquises  of  Sao  Payo  in  Portugal,  and  ancestors  (in  the 
female  line)  of  the  Marquises  of  Rodes  and  Counts  of  Lichtervelde  in  Belgium. 
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Hernando  de  los  Ri'os  Coronel  may  have  been  a  member  of  the  family  (in  the  female  line)  but  I  have  no  evidence  of 
a  connection  other  than  his  last  name  (which  is  the  name  of  his  mother);  his  antecedents  are  unknown.  He  was  a 
soldier  and  military  leader,  explorer,  navigator,  cartographer,  mathematician,  scientist  (he  invented,  inter  alia,  an 
astrolabe  and  a  device  for  converting  sea  water  to  fresh  water),  administrator  (Factor-General  in  the  Philippines), 
representative  of  the  Philippines  in  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain  (Procurator-General),  author  (of  a  'Memorial'  of  1621  and 
extensive  sea-logs  of  his  journeys  -  there  are  200  documents  written  by  him  in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias  in 
Seville)  and  eventually  a  priest.  Professor  John  Newsome  Crossley,  in  his  'Hernando  de  los  Rios  Coronel  and  the 
Spanish  Philippines  in  the  Golden  Age'  (Ashgate,  2011)  says  that  he  was  a  selfless,  even  fearless  individual,  prepared 
to  stop  the  abuses  of  superiors  and  protect  indigenous  people  from  arbitrary  exploitation  (pp.  80,  156);  that  he  was 
'the  single  most  important  person  of  his  time  from  the  Philippines'  (p.  xii)  and  that  'without  him  the  Philippines  might 
well  have  been  lost  to  the  Dutch  or  swapped  for  Brazil,  or,  even  worse  perhaps,  the  Islands  could  have  been 
completely  forgotten  by  Spain.  But  they  were  not.  What  mattered  most  to  him,  and  he  was  quite  explicit  about  this, 
was  that  he  had  always  done  his  duty,  to  king  and  to  God,  and  thereby  to  his  fellows,  without  fear  or  favour'  (p.  181). 

In  1593,  on  behalf  of  the  then  Governor  (Luis  Perez  Dasmarinas),  he  supervised  the  making  of  the  famous  Marian 
icon  'Our  Lady  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  of  La  Naval  de  Manila',  now  in  Santo  Domingo  Church,  Quezon  City, 
Philippines,  which  was  credited  with  five  miraculous  naval  victories  over  the  Dutch  in  1646  (La  Naval  de  Manila).  She 
was  granted  a  canonical  crown  by  Pope  Pius  X  in  1906. 


Hernando  de  los  Rios  Coronel  overseeing  the  creation  of  Our  Lady. 
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Sir  Augustine  Coronel-Chacon  was  a  Portuguese  Jew  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
London  but  he  later  converted  to  Christianity.  He  supported  Charles  II  during  his  exile  and  was  the  first  to  advocate 
the  marriage  of  Charles  II  to  Catherine  of  Braganza,  who  introduced  tea  drinking  to  England.  He  was  the  first  English 
Jew  to  be  knighted  (but  after  he  had  converted).  Critically,  Catherine  of  Braganza’s  dowry  included  the  port  of  Bombay 
(Mumbai)  and  it  was  Bombay  that  provided  England  with  the  critical  toe-hold  in  India  that  led  to  British  domination  in 
India,  the  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  British  Empire.  Thus  it  can  be  said  that  it  was  a  Jew  who  ultimately  provided  the 
key  to  the  British  Empire  in  India.  (Le  Neve,  'Pedigrees  of  Knights',  p.  145). 


Compton  Castle,  Compton  Pauncefoot,  Somerset,  which  came  to  the  Senior  family  via  an  heiress  of  the  Husey-Hunt 
family. 

A  branch  of  the  Senior  family  (who  later  took  the  name  Husev-Hunt.  of  Compton  Castle.  Compton  Pauncefoot, 
Somerset  (recently  on  the  market  for  £22  million  -  and  described  as  Britain’s  most  romantic  house  because  it  was 
reputedly  built,  with  a  heart-shaped  lake,  by  a  member  of  the  Husey-Hunt  family  for  his  fiancee),  but  whose 
connection  to  the  Senior/Coronel  family  has  not  yet  been  proved,  was  granted  an  estate  of  2000  acres  in  Jamaica  in 
1690  by  King  William  III  following  his  seizure  of  the  English  throne  in  1688  (House  of  Lords  Proceedings  1831  -32, 
Appendix  to  CCCVI-CCCVII).  It  is  likely  that  this  grant  was  effectively  the  repayment  of  a  debt,  which  would  probably 
mean  that  the  Senior  family  were  backers  of  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  (other  Jews  certainly  were,  as  shown 
below). 

A  member  of  the  Coronel  family  was  sent  by  the  Sultan  (presumably  Mahmud  I)  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the 
Empress,  Maria  Theresa  (1717-1 780),  leading  to  the  reversal  of  her  decree  of  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Bohemia  in 
1745  (Jewish  Encyclopaedia  under  ‘Amigo,  Meir’  and  Encyclopaedia  Judaica  under  ‘Bohemia’). 

Maria  Mercedes  Coronel  (1777-1854),  wife  of  Francisco  Paso,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  May  Revolution  of  1810,  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  Patricias  Argentinas  (founders  of  Argentina).  There  is  no  proven  connection  to  the 
Senior/Coronel  family  other  than  her  name. 

Luisa  Marqarida  de  Barros  Portugal  (1816-1891).  Countess  of  Barral  and  Marquise  of  Montferrat  (the  Marquis  was 
a  relative  of  Josephine,  Empress  of  France,  and  wife  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon*)  was  a  descendant  of  Constanca 
Coronel,  daughter  of  Don  Abraham  Senior.  She  was  preceptor/governess  of  Princesses  Isabel  (1846-1921)  and 
Leopoldina  (1847-1871)  of  Brazil.  She  was  the  mistress  of  Pedro  II  (1825-1891),  last  Emperor  of  Brazil  (Mary  Del 
Priore,  'Condessa  de  Barral,  a  paixao  do  imperador'  (‘The  Countess  of  Barral,  Passion  of  the  Emperor ),  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Objetiva,  2008).  Their  secret  letters  were  published  in  1948.  Her  descendants  include  Alberto  Borges  de 
Barros  (1918-2000).  known  as  'Betinho',  Brazil's  first  rock  star. 

*Her  husband,  Eugene  de  Barral  (1812-1868),  Comte  de  Barral,  4th  Marquis  de  Montferrat,  was  the  son  of  Frangois 
Joseph  Amedee  Hippolyte  de  Barral  (1787-1856),  Comte  de  Barral-Montferrat,  son  of  Anne  de  Beauharnais  (1760- 
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1831).  Anne  was  the  daughter  of  Claude  de  Beauharnais  (1717-1784),  Comte  des  Roches-Baritaud,  brother  of 
Francois  de  Beauharnais  (1714-1800).  Marquis  de  la  La  Ferte-Beauharnais.  Frangois  was  the  father  of  Alexandre 
Francois  Marie  de  Beauharnais  (1760-1794),  Viscount  of  Beauharnais.  who  married  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie 
(1763-1814),  who  later  married  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  thus  became  Empress  of  the  French.  Alexandre  and 
Josephine  were  the  parents  of  Hortense  de  Beauharnais  (1783-1837),  Queen  Consort  of  Holland.  Flortense  married 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1778-1846),  King  of  Holland  (1806-1810)  and  brother  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Flortense 
and  Louis  were  the  parents  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  (1808-1873).  who  married  Eugenie  de  Montijo  (1826-1920), 
another  relative  of  the  Senior/Coronel  family  (her  father,  the  17th  Marquis  of  Moya,  was  descended  from  Andres  de 
Cabrera,  1st  Marquis  of  Moya;  a  close  relative  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  according  to  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia).  Thus 
Eugene  de  Barral  (1812-1868)  was  a  third  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  and  Eugene  de  Barral's  father  was  a 
second  cousin  of  Hortense,  Queen  Consort  of  Holland.  Their  common  ancestor  was  Claude  de  Beauharnais  (1680- 
1738),  Comte  des  Roches-Baritaud. 


Luisa  Margarida  de  Barros  Portugal  (1816-1891)  as  a  child,  with  her  parents,  Domingos  Borges  de  Barros,  Viscount 
of  Pedra  Branca,  and  his  wife,  Maria  do  Carmo  Gouveia  Portugal. 
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Alberto  Borges  de  Barros  (1918-2000),  known  as 
'Betinho',  Brazil's  first  rock  star.  A  descendant  of  Don 
Abraham  Senior  (1410/12-1493). 


Carmen  Miranda  (1909-1959),  'The  Brazilian 

Bombshell'  and  'The  Lady  in  the  Tutti-Frutti  Hat'. 

discovered,  trained  and  promoted  by  Joshua  Borges 
de  Barros  (1888-1959),  father  of  'Betinho'. 


A  room  in  the  recently  restored  Villa  Philippe,  556  Rua  Candido  Mendes,  Gloria,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  built  by  the  Countess 
of  Barral  in  1885  -  the  finest  house  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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A  room  in  the  recently  restored  Villa  Philippe,  556  Rua  Candido  Mendes,  Gloria,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  built  by  the  Countess 
of  Barral  in  1 885. 


The  view  from  the  pool  towards  the  house  at  Villa  Philippe. 
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According  to  fr.wikipedia.org,  under  'Famille  de  Barral'.  Marie  Charlotte  Frangoise  Antoinette  de  Chaumont-Quitry, 
wife  of  Jean-Baptiste  de  Barral  (1709-1785),  was  a  cousin  of  the  Montesauiou  family.  A  descendant  of  the 
Montesquiou  family  in  the  female  line  was  D'Artaqnan  (k.  1673  at  the  seige  of  Maastricht),  whose  mother  was 
Francoise  de  Montesquiou  d'Artagnan.  D'Artagnan's  real  name  was  Charles  de  Batz  de  Castlemore,  but  he  took  his 
name,  or  rather  alias  (for  the  purpose  of  serving  in  the  Musketeers),  from  his  mother.  Thus,  the  Barral  family  were 
related  to  family  of  d'Artagnan's  mother. 


Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis  and  D'Artagnan  (D'Artagnan  is  presumably  the  one  on  the  right,  since  he  is  not  wearing  the 
tabard  of  a  Musketeer). 

Another  member  of  this  family,  Pierre  Francois  Paulin  de  Barral,  Count  of  Barral  (1745-1822),  was  the  model  for  (at 
least  in  large  part)  the  Vicomte  de  Valmont,  one  of  the  two  main  characters  in  'Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses',  and  was  a 
cousin  of  the  author,  Choderlos  de  Laclos.  Pierre  Frangois  Paulin  de  Barral  was  a  notorious  libertine  who  joined  the 
Musketeers  at  15  and  was  exiled  from  Versailles  following  a  scandal. 


Pierre  Frangois  Paulin  de  Barral,  Count  of  Barral  (1745-1822). 

Another  member  of  the  Montesquiou  family,  Marie  Joseph  Robert  Anatole.  Comte  de  Montesauiou-Fezensac  (1855- 
1921),  was  a  French  aesthete,  Symbolist  poet,  art  collector  and  dandy.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  inspiration  both 
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for  Jean  des  Esseintes  in  Joris-Karl  Huvsmans'  A  rebours '  (1884)  and,  most  famously,  for  the  Baron  de  Charlus  in 
Proust’s  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu'  (seven  volumes,  1 91 3-1 927). 


Robert  de  Montesquiou,  portrait  by  Giovanni  Boldini,  Musee  d'Orsay,  Paris. 

Beniamin  Nathan  Cardozo  (1870-1938)  was  a  descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  on  his  father's  side.  He  was  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  USA  from  1932  and  'one  of  the  greatest  legal  minds  of  the  20th  century'.  His 
mother,  Rebecca  Washington  Nathan,  was  aunt  of  Emma  Lazarus  (1849-1887).  whose  famous  poem,  'The  New 
Colossus'  (1883),  is  inscribed  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 

Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame, 

With  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land  to  land; 

Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates  shall  stand 
A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose  flame 
Is  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother  of  Exiles.  From  her  beacon-hand 
Glows  world-wide  welcome;  her  mild  eyes  command 
The  air-bridged  harbor  that  twin  cities  frame. 

"Keep,  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp!"  cries  she 
With  silent  lips.  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me, 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!" 
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"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 
refuse  of  your  teeming  shore, 
e  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me, 
beside  the  golden  door!" 


The  Statue  of  Liberty. 


Benjamin  Nathan  Cardozo  (1870-1938) 
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On  the  law: 


'You  will  study  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  for  in  a  wilderness  of  conflicting  counsels,  a  trail  has  there  been  blazed.  You 
will  study  the  life  of  mankind,  for  this  is  the  life  you  must  order,  and,  to  order  with  wisdom,  must  know.  You  will  study 
the  precepts  of  justice,  for  these  are  the  truths  that  through  you  shall  come  to  their  hour  of  triumph.  Here  is  the  high 
emprise,  the  fine  endeavor,  the  splendid  possibility  of  achievement,  to  which  I  summon  you  and  bid  you  welcome. ' 
(Excerpt  from  speech  delivered  at  the  74th  commencement  of  the  Albany  Law  School  on  June  1 0,  1 925,  which  is 
reproduced  on  a  gigantic  plaque  on  the  west  side  of  the  UC  Berkeley  School  of  Law's  main  building,  Boalt  Hall.) 


Plaque  on  the  west  side  of  the  University  of  California  Berkeley  School  of  Law  main  building,  Boalt  Hall.  Where  did  it 
all  go  wrong? 

'It  comes  down  to  this.  There  are  certain  forms  of  conduct  which  at  any  given  place  and  epoch  are  commonly 
accepted  under  the  combined  influence  of  reason,  practice  and  tradition,  as  moral  or  immoral.  ...  Law  accepts  as  the 
pattern  of  its  justice  the  morality  of  the  community  whose  conduct  it  assumes  to  regulate.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not  to 
blind  ourselves  to  the  truth  that  uncertainty  is  far  from  banished.  Morality  is  not  merely  different  in  different 
communities.  Its  level  is  not  the  same  for  all  the  component  groups  within  the  same  community.  A  choice  must  still  be 
made  between  one  group  standard  and  another.  We  have  still  to  face  the  problem,  at  which  one  of  these  levels  does 
the  social  pressure  become  strong  enough  to  convert  the  moral  norm  into  a  jural  one?  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the 
line  will  be  higher  than  the  lowest  level  of  moral  principle  and  practice,  and  lower  than  the  highest.  The  law  will  not 
hold  the  crowd  to  the  morality  of  saints  and  seers.  It  will  follow,  or  strive  to  follow,  the  principle  and  practice  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  community  whom  the  social  mind  would  rank  as  intelligent  and  virtuous. '  (The  Paradoxes  of  Legal 
Science',  1928) 

On  socialism  and  communism: 

'Again  and  again,  the  altruist  has  arisen  in  politics,  has  bidden  us  share  with  others  the  product  of  our  toil,  and  has 
proclaimed  the  communistic  dogma  as  the  panacea  for  our  social  ills.  So  today,  amid  the  buried  hopes  and  buried 
projects  of  the  past,  the  doctrine  of  communism  still  lives  in  the  minds  of  men.  Under  stress  of  misfortune,  or  in  dread 
of  tyranny,  it  is  still  preached  in  modem  times  as  Plato  preached  it  in  the  world  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  it  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  a  doctrine  was  ever  taught  more  impracticable  or  more  false  to  the  principles  it 
professes  than  this  very  doctrine  of  communism.  In  a  world  where  self-interest  is  avowedly  the  ruling  motive,  it  seeks 
to  establish  at  once  an  all-reaching  and  all-controlling  altruism.  In  a  world  where  every  man  is  pushing  and  fighting  to 
outstrip  his  fellows,  it  would  make  him  toil  with  like  vigor  for  their  common  welfare.  In  a  world  where  a  man's  activity  is 
measured  by  the  nearness  of  reward,  it  would  hold  up  a  prospective  recompense  as  an  equal  stimulant  to  labor.  ...In 
the  future,  when  the  remoteness  of  his  reward  shall  have  weakened  the  laborer's  zeal,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  more 
fairly  of  the  blessings  that  the  communist  offers. '  ('The  Altruist  in  Politics',  1 889) 
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Luis  Gomes  da  Mata 
Coronel.  5th  Correio-Mor 
(1606-1607),  first 
member  of  the  Coronel 
family  to  be  Correio-Mor 
(Postmaster-General). 


Antonio  Gomes  da  Mata 
Coronel,  6th  Correio-Mor 
(1607-1641),  dated  1630-40. 
Painting  in  Museu  Nacional  de 
Arte  Antiaa. 


Luis  Gomes  da  Mata,  7th 
Correio-Mor  (1641- 
1674),  nephew  of  6th 
Correio-Mor.  Painting  at 
the  National  Palace  of 
Sintra. 


Duarte  de  Sousa  da  Mata 
Coutinho  (correctly 
Duarte  de  Sousa 
Coutinho  da  Mata  I 
think),  8th  Correio-Mor 
(1674-1696),  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  1st 
Count  of  Penafiel. 

Painting  at  the  National 
Palace  of  Sintra. 


(MOSES)  AARON  SENIOR  (d  1736),  jeweller  of  St.  James,  Westminster  and  plantation  owner  in  Barbados  and 
elsewhere,  of  Rathbone  Place,  London,  and  later  of  Red  Lyon  (or  Lion)  Square,  Holborn,  London,  is  the  earliest 
traceable  member  of  this  branch  of  the  Sephardic  Senior  family  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  a  Jew  who  converted 
to  Christianity  and  was  naturalised  by  Act  of  Parliament  12  Sep  1723  (Patent  Roll  10  Geo  1  part  3  No  11).  He  had 
three  children,  Abraham  (d  1769),  Rachel  (d  1766  -  memorial  in  Hoddesdon  church)  and  Henrietta  Jemima  Elizabeth 
(d  1769  -  memorial  in  Hoddesdon  church),  before  he  married,  4  May  1727  at  Bromley,  his  second* *  or  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  Baldrick  (d  1769  -  memorial  in  Hoddesdon  church),  nee  Halsey**  (who  m,  thirdly  in  1739,  Charles  Hutton), 
third  cousin  once  removed,  through  her  grandmother,  Mary  Vincent,  of  William  Pitt  (1 708-1778),  Prime  Minister  and 
1st  Earl  of  Chatham,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 

*His  first  wife  was  possibly  called  Sarah.  See  Bevis  Marks  records  for  1720  for  marriage  of  Sarah  Senior  Coronel  and 
Moses  Aron  Senior  Coronel  (Bevis  Marks  Pt  II  -  255). 

**Her  mother,  Elizabeth  Chitty  (later  Lockman,  formerly  Sheldon,  formerly  Halsey,  formerly  Caryll),  nee  Evans,  was 
responsible  for  the  prosecution  in  1725  of  the  then  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Thomas  Parker,  1st  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  (A  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials  and  Proceedings  for  High  Treason  and  Other 
Misdemeanours  etc.  ’,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  767)  arising  from  the  theft  of  over  £24,000  (over  £3  million  in  today’s  money)  by  a 
Master  in  Chancery. 
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Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  London  -  as  it  was  (looking  east), 
la  NASSAU  THOMAS  SENIOR,  of  whom  we  treat 


Pylewell  House,  near  Lymington,  in  about 
1830. 


Pylewell  House  today. 


2a  Ascanius  William  Senior  (bapt  6  Feb  1728;  d  1789),  HEICS*,  of  Tewin  Place,  Herts,  later  of  Pierrepont  Lodge, 
Frensham,  Surrey  (1771-77),  later  of  Pylewell  House,  Lymington,  Hants  (1780-87)  and  latterly  of  Canon  Hill  House, 
Bray,  Berks  (1787-89)  and  also  of  Stratford  Place,  Marylebone;  named  after  his  maternal  grandmother's  (Elizabeth 
nee  Evans)  fourth  (possibly  fifth)  husband,  Ascanius  Christopher  Lockman  (d  1741)  of  Richmond;  HEICS  1753-66; 
Clerk  to  the  Court  of  Requests  1 756-60;  Import  Warehouse  Keeper  1 760-65;  in  the  Militia  at  the  siege  of  Fort  William, 
Calcutta  1756,  which  led  to  the  'Black  Hole  of  Calcutta';  Chief  of  Cossimbazar,  principal  port  of  West  Bengal,  1765-66; 
High  Sheriff  of  Hampshire  1777-78;  granted  arms  (to  him  and  the  descendants  of  his  father)  26  Mar  1767  under  the 
hands  and  seals  of  Garter  King  of  Arms  and  Clarenceux  King  of  Arms.  He  m,  firstly  in  1762,  Helen  (bapt.  24  Jun  1733 
d  1765  India),  daughter  of  John  Jekyll  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  of  the  same  family  as  Gertrude  Jekyll  (1843-1932), 
the  noted  gardener,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 

*'HEICS'  means  'Honourable  East  India  Company  Service' 
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Arms  granted  to  Ascanius  William  Senior  in  1 767  (an  image  of  part  of  the  original  grant). 

1b  Helen  (b  18  Oct  1763;  d  3  Mar  1837),  who  m  John  Anstey  (d  25  Nov  1819),  barrister,  and  had  issue 
Christopher  John,  William  Jekyll  (m  1799  Balbina  Franchi  and  had  issue),  John  Thomas  (m  Charlotte  Filmer 
and  had  issue),  Charles  Alleyne  (m  Ann  Townsend  and  had  issue),  George,  Helen  and  Caroline  (see 
Ruvigny,  'The  Plantagenet  Roll  of  the  Blood  Royal',  Mortimer  volume,  p.  631  et  seq.,  being  a  supplement  to 
the  Essex  volume,  for  details  of  their  descendants;  John  Anstey  was  a  descendant  of  Isabel  Plantagenet  (d 
1484),  Countess  of  Essex  and  Eu) 

He  m,  secondly  5  May  1768  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Charlotte  (1736-1811,  memorial  in  Bath  Abbey), 
daughter  of  (John)  Abel  Walter  (d  1767)  and  Jane  Nevill  (d.  1786),  who  was  de  jure  4th  Baroness  Bergavenny  of  the 
6th  creation  from  the  death  of  her  sister  Anne  in  1736/7  (premier  Barony  in  the  Peerage  of  England,  following  the 
precedence  given  to  her  father),  being  daughter  and  eventual  heir  general  of  George  Nevill  (d  1720/1),  Lord 
Bergavenny  (see  ABERGAVENNY  M.),  by  whom  he  had  issue, 

1  b  Ascanius  William  (b  1 775;  d  1 778) 

2b  George  (b  1778;  d  1778) 

1  b  Nevillia  (b  25  Jan  1 769;  d  1 7  Dec  1 842),  who  m  4  Jan  1 792  William  Thomas  (b  1 760  d  20  Jan  1 848),  Lt. 
General  41st  Regiment,  of  Brockhill  House,  Broadclyst,  Devon,  and  had  issue  William  Nevill  (m  Frances  Bent 
Smith  and  had  issue),  Francis,  Charles  Ascanius  Nevill  (m  Elizabeth  Scott  and  had  issue),  Nevillia 
Wilhelmina,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Josephine  (m  Rev.  Dashwood  Lang  and  had  issue),  Mary  Ann  Vigors 
2b  Georgianna  (b  1 772;  d  1 773) 

3b  Charlotte  Maria  (1 773-1 798),  who  m  1 9  Aug  1 790  Francis  Fuller  (1751  -1 841 ),  of  Salisbury,  Wilts,  Col.  59th 
Regt.  of  Foot,  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  capture  of  the  islands  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Martin's,  St. 
Thomas,  and  St.  Croix  in  1801,  later  Lt.  General,  and  had  issue  Francis  (1791-1853),  Lt.  Col.  (m  Charlotte 
Matilda  Finch  and  had  issue),  Charlotte  (1793-1865)  (m  Thomas  Gunning,  Surgeon-General  and  had  issue) 
and  Emilia  (1798-1863)  (m  Francis  Fuller,  Lt.  Col.,  and  had  issue).  General  Fuller  married,  secondly,  Hannah 
Craig,  and  had  issue  William,  Emma  (who  married  Count  Gustave  Louis  Sparre  (1798-1859),  so  that  the 
Countess,  Emma,  was  half-sister  to  General  Fuller's  children  by  Charlotte  Maria  Senior,  cousin  of  Sixten 
Sparre  of  'Elvira  Madiqan'  fame,  subject  of  a  1969  film)  and  Louisa  Elizabeth  Anne  and,  thirdly,  Amelie 
Ernestine  Caroline  Peyrac  and  had  issue  Maria  Emilia,  Louisa  Sophia  Charlotte  Ernestine,  Hortense  Maria 
Caroline  Emilie  and  Charles  Francis. 
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A  shot  from  the  1967  film,  'Elvira  MadigarY. 


A  shot  from  the  1967  film,  'Elvira  Madigan'. 
la  Frances  died  unmarried 
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Nassau  Thomas  Senior  (d  1786) 


A  one  ackey  coin  showing  the  arms*  of  the 
Company  of  Merchants  Trading  to  Africa, 
formerly  the  Royal  African  Company,  with  an 
Indian  (symbolizing  America)  and  a  negro 
(symbolizing  Africa)  as  supporters.  As  Governor, 
Nassau  Thomas  Senior  would  have  been 
entitled  to  impale  these  arms  with  his  own. 


*Arms:  Argent,  on  waves  of  the  sea,  a  frigate  under  full  sail  proper;  and  a  chief  Azure,  charged  with  a  cornucopia  on 
the  dexter  and  a  beehive  encircled  by  eight  bees  on  the  sinister,  all  Or.  Crest:  An  elephant  saddled  with  a  castle  from 
which  flows  the  Ensign  of  St.  George.  Supporters:  An  Indian  dressed  in  straw-skirt  and  a  headgear  of  feathers,  armed 
with  bow  and  arrows;  on  the  sinister  a  negro  dressed  in  loincloth,  a  mask  of  an  elephant’s  head  as  a  headgear,  in  his 
left  hand  a  snake,  all  proper. 

NASSAU*  THOMAS  SENIOR  (d  29  June  1786),  merchant  and  plantation  owner,  of  Broxbourne,  Hoddesdon,  Herts, 
and  later  (from  about  1785)  of  Upper  Church  St,  Bath;  Governor  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  Trading  to  Africa  (est. 
1750)  from  1757  to  1761  (he  appears  to  have  lived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Ghana,  during  this  period),  which  made  him 
effective  governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  (now  Ghana)  as  well  as  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  between  Cape  Sallee 
(Morocco)  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  m  3  May  1761  St.  Michael,  Barbados,  Frances  (b  1733  St.  Michael, 

Barbados;  d  24  Aug  1790),  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Raven,  and  had  issue, 

la  JOHN  RAVEN  SENIOR,  of  whom  we  treat 

la  Elizabeth  Baldrick  (b  11  Jun  1762;  d  11  Sep  1771  -  see  her  memorial  in  Hoddesdon  church) 

*The  name  'Nassau'  may  have  been  adopted  in  honour  of  John  Maurice  of  Nassau  (1604-1679),  Prince  of  Nassau- 
Siegen  and  Governor  of  the  Dutch  territories  in  Brazil,  prior  to  the  reconquest  of  these  territories  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1654,  when  over  5,000  Jews  fled  that  country.  One  ship  carrying  23  Jewish  refugees  from  Brazil  went  to  New 
Amsterdam  (New  York),  where  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Sephardic  Jewish  community  in  the  USA.  Joseph 
Senior  Saraiva's  uncle,  David  Senior  (who  was  born  in  about  1575  in  Amarante,  Portugal,  and  who  died  in  Recife, 
Brazil,  in  1650)  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Recife.  An  alternative  is  that  the  name 
'Nassau'  was  adopted  in  honour  of  William  of  Orange-Nassau  (1650-1702),  that  is  William  III,  whose  seizure  of  the 
throne  of  England  in  1688  was  financed  by  Jews,  possibly  including  the  Senior  family.  Jews  also  financed  William  Ill's 
later  wars  against  Louis  XIV  and  did  much  to  help  London  replace  Amsterdam  as  the  centre  of  European  finance,  a 
position  it  holds  to  this  day.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  on  this  basis,  the  famous  Bill  of  Rights  of  1 689,  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  British  democracy,  was  largely  made  possible  by  Jewish  finance.  One  branch  of  the  Senior  family 
(who  later  took  the  name  Husey-Hunt  on  marriage  to  an  heiress)  received  an  as  yet  unexplained  grant  of  2,000  acres 
in  Jamaica  from  the  Crown  on  1 1  Nov  1690,  two  years  after  the  Glorious  Revolution;  the  conjecture  must  be  that  this 
was  in  payment  or  part  payment  of  a  debt  (see  HUSEY-HUNT,  late  of  Compton  Castle,  Compton  Pauncefoot, 
Somerset,  which  was  sold  in  1 91 1 ,  BLG  1 906  and  1 925  ed.).  A  third  alternative  is  that  the  name  was  adopted  in 
honour  of  the  House  of  Nassau  generally  on  account  of  the  pre-eminent  role  they  played  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom,  for  both  Protestants  and  Jews.  A  fourth  possibility  is  that  Nassau  Thomas  Senior  was  born  or 
conceived  in  Nassau,  Bahamas  or  that  his  parents  met  there  when  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Baldrick,  was  returning  to 
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England  from  visiting  her  estate  in  Barbados  (Baldrick’s  Plantation  in  the  Parish  of  St.  John's).  Some  Jewish  familes 
who  claimed  Davidic  decent  adopted  the  surname  ‘Nasi’  or  the  middle  name  ‘Nassi’.  ‘Nassau’  may  be  a  variant  of  this. 


John  Raven  Senior  (1763-1824)  and  his  wife,  Mary  Duke  (1769-1822),  co-heiress  of  Henry  Duke  (d  1780),  Solicitor- 
General  of  Barbados. 

JOHN  RAVEN  SENIOR  (b  8  Dec  1763  at  Tavistock  St,  London;  d  23  May  1824  at  Winterbourne,  Gloucs,  memorial  in 
St.  James  the  Less,  Iron  Acton);  of  Compton  Beauchamp  and  later  (from  about  1807)  of  Iron  Acton;  Clerk  in  Holy 
Orders  and  Doctor  of  Divinity;  educ  Merton  College,  Oxford  (graduated  1785,  MA  1788);  ordained  1786;  Vicar  of 
Compton  Beauchamp;  Vicar  of  Durnford,  Wiltshire  from  1791;  m  15  Nov  1787  Mary  Duke  (1769-1822),  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Henry  Duke  (d  1780),  Solicitor-General  of  Barbados,  and  had  issue,  with  two  other  children,  who  died 
young, 


The  arms  of  Duke,  as  depicted  in  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  being  the  arms  of  Duke  of  Duke 
Haves  (now  Hayes  Barton),  East  Budleigh,  nr.  Exeter,  Devon,  which  estate  the  family  owned  for  over  400  years,  and 
Duke  of  Lake  House.  Lake,  nr.  Amesburv,  Wiltshire  (Per  fess,  argent  and  azure,  three  annulets  countercharged). 

la  NASSAU  WILLIAM  SENIOR,  of  whom  we  treat 

2a  Henry  (b  1794;  d  1861),  of  Glassdrumman  or  Glassdrummond  House,  nr  Annalong,  Co.  Down;  Colonel  in 
the  Army;  served  in  the  West  Indies,  Mediterranean  and  Canada;  severely  wounded  in  the  action  between  HM 
packet  'Lapwing'  and  the  American  Privateer  'Fox'  off  Barbados  on  30  Sep  1812;  commanded  the  65th  (2nd 
Yorkshire,  North  Riding)  Regiment  for  eleven  years  and  later  a  Magistrate  in  Co.  Down,  N.  Ireland;  author  of 
'Charles  Vernon:  A  Transatlantic  Tale'  (Longman,  London,  1849),  (Vol.  1  and  Vol.  2);  m  1820  Adelaide 
FitzHenry  but  dsp 
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3a  John  (b  1797;  d  1844),  HEICS,  died  unmarried  in  India 

4a  William  (b  1800;  d  1826)  Lieut  HEICS,  Madras  Army;  m  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Issac  Beardmore  of 
Bhowanipore,  but  dsp 

5a  Francis  Stephen  (b  1802),  Capt  HEICS;  m  1824  Mary  Anna  Sherman  (b  1805;  d  1879)  and  had  issue, 

1b  Anna  Mary  (b  1827);  m  1845,  at  Bangalore,  Capt  Charles  Wahab  Tulloch  (1820-1854),  1st  Madras 
Fusiliers,  and  had  issue 

2b  Maria  (b  1828);  m  Richard  Cooper  (d  1880),  Capt  45th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  but  dsp 
3b  Adelaide  Maria  (b  1831);  m  1849  Carlton  Thomas  Collingwood  (1824-1860),  HEICS  Artillery  and 
had  issue  Vansittart  (1849-1860),  Alice  Maria  (b  1850)  (m  1868  Barnard  Cracroft  and  had  issue), 
Edward  (d  young),  Florence  Augusta  (b  1855)  (m  -  but  dsp) 

4b  Emily  Elizabeth  (b  1831 ;  d  1849) 

5b  Augusta  (b  1832;  d  1880);  m  1851  William  Farewell  (b  1825),  Major-General  in  the  Madras  Army, 
and  had  issue  Charles  William  Freke  (b  1852  Besowah),  Frank  Arthur  Senior  RN  (b  1854  Besowah;  d 
1891  Kent),  Mary  Isobel  (b  1856  Wellington,  S.  India),  Adelaide  Maria  Maude  (1861-1904)  (m  1884  Dr 
Ernest  Field  and  had  issue),  Margaret  Emily  Caroline  (b  1862)  (m  1888  James  Rowland  Williams  of 
Kew  Park,  Jamaica,  and  had,  with  other  issue,  a  daughter  Cicely  -  see  here  and  here  for  information 
on  Dr.  Cicely  Williams  (1892-1992),  a  distinguished  pioneer  of  child  health  care),  John  Raymond  (b 
1864  Ootacamund)  (who  m  Florence  -),  Alexander  Nassau  (b  1865),  Thomas  Carlton  (1866-1867), 
Michael  Warren  (1868-1953),  Esme  Amy  Alice  (b  1869) 


Dr.  Cicely  Williams  (1892-1992),  OM  (Jamaica),  CMG  (1968),  a  pioneer  of  child  health  care.  Almost  starved  to  death 
by  the  Japanese  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Singapore's  infamous  Changi  Prison,  she  became  the  first  Head  of  Mother 
and  Child  Health  at  the  World  Health  Organisation;  first  and  only  woman  to  be  awarded  the  Order  of  Merit  (Jamaica). 
'The  most  influential  expert  in  child  healthcare  alive,  quite  possibly  the  greatest  woman  clinician  and  original  thinker  in 
medicine  since  Marie  Curie,  whose  influence  for  good  has  been  worldwide'  (Craddock,  Sally,  'Retired  Except  on 
Demand',  Green  College,  Oxford,  1983,  p.  166,  quoting  Dr.  Robert  Cook  of  the  World  Health  Organisation). 

6a  Edward  James  (b  181 1 ;  d  1865)  of  Ashtoun  (Ashtown)  Lodge  (now  Ashtown  Castle).  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner  in  Ireland;  m  1846  Theodosia,  daughter  of  Marcus 
McCausland  of  Fruit  Hill  (later  Drenaqh,  which  he  built),  Limavady,  Co.  Londonderry,  and  had  issue, 
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Ashtown  Lodge,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  as  it 
was.  This  building  was  demolished  in  1979, 
when  Ashtown  Castle  was  discovered  and 
renovated. 


The  aate  lodge  to  Ashtown  Lodge,  as  it  is 
today. 


The  arms  of  Jones-Parry  of  Madryn  Castle,  descended  in  the  male  line  from  Tudor  Trevor,  Lord  of  Hereford,  who 
married  Angharad,  daughter  of  Hywel  Dda  (c.  880-950),  recorded  as  King  of  the  Britons  in  the  Annales  Cambriae  and 
the  Annals  of  Ulster  (Annals  and  Antiquities  of  the  Counties  and  County  Families  of  Wales). 

la  Edward  (1853-1914);  m,  firstly  in  1880,  Mary  Evelyn  Maitland  Jones-Parry  (d  1902),  daughter  of  Robert 
Lloyd  Jones-Parry  (1816-1870),  later  Lloyd,  of  Aberdunant,  Carnarvonshire,  and  of  Tregayan,  Anglesey,  High 
Sheriff  of  Anglesey  (1863),  of  the  family  of  Jones-Parry  of  Madryn  Castle,  Pwllheli;  issue  unknown;  he  m, 
secondly  on  3  Jan  1906,  Emily  Isabel  Story  (1856-1932),  nee  Bright,  of  Liverpool 
la  Mary  Anne  Emily  (b  1847);  m  1882  Frederick  Willis 

1b  Ellen  Georgina  (b  1849);  m  1868  Andrew  St.  John,  16th  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletso  (see  SAINT  JOHN  OF 
BLETSO,  B.),  and  had  issue  with  a  son,  Sidney,  who  died  young,  two  daughters,  Ellen  (1869-1959)  and 
Margaret  (1875-1949),  both  of  whom  married  but  dsp.  She  m,  secondly  in  1889  and  as  his  first  wife,  Francis 
Savile  Harry  Judd  JP  (d  12  May  1933)  of  Mace's  Place,  Rickling,  Essex.  She  died  26  Dec  1890. 

la  Mary  Duke  (b  1788  d  29  Sep  1814) 

2a  Anna  Eliza  Frances  (b  1808);  m  George  Clark  (1809-1874),  Archdeacon  of  St.  Davids  (see  his  memorial  window  in 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Robeston  Wathen,  Pembrokeshire),  and  had  issue  Emily  (1838-1864)  (who  m  William  Hastings 
Hughes  (1833-1909)  (see  lineage  of  Hughes  below)  and  had  issue),  Annita  (1843-1929),  Mary  (1839-1913)  and 
Gerard  Collingwood  (b  1843) 

3a  Mary  Emily  (b  1815) 
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Nassau  William  Senior  (1790-1864)  -  Author  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  1834,  which  gave  the  poor  a  legal  right 
to  medical  treatment  in  cases  of  emergency  (Section  54).  The  workhouse  infirmaries  established  under  the  Act  were 
the  foundation  of  the  National  Health  Service  (NHS).  He  was  described  by  Count  Cavour,  founder  of  modern  Italy,  as 
'the  most  enlightened  thinker  in  Great  Britain'  (Letter  from  Count  Cavour  to  Madame  de  Circourt,  dated  T urin,  23  Feb 
1844). 

NASSAU  WILLIAM  SENIOR  (b  26  Sep  1790  at  Compton  Beauchamp,  Berks;  d  4  Jun  1864,  memorial  St.  Mary 
Abbots,  Kensington),  barrister,  of  13  Hyde  Park  Gate,  London,  was  educated  at  Eton  (1802-1807)  and  Magdelen 
College,  Oxford  (MA  1815);  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1819.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  political  economists  of  the  19th  century  and  acted  as  an  advisor  to  successive  British  governments  on 
important  economic  and  political  issues,  including  trade  unionism,  employment,  wages,  working  hours,  education  and 
Ireland.  His  attitude  to  the  business  of  politics  was  dismissive  and  he  preferred  to  influence  affairs  from  behind  the 
scenes.  In  1 832  he  wrote  7  have  had  several  propositions  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  ensuing  House  of  Commons,  but 
have  rejected  the  temptation,  believing  that  what  spare  time  I  have  can  be  more  usefully  employed  in  preparing 
measures  to  be  introduced  by  others  than  in  hearing  long  speeches  and  making  indifferent  ones'  (He  had  a  weak 
voice).  He  was  the  author  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  which  led  to  the  setting  up  of  the  workhouse 
system.  This  system  was  a  much-needed  replacement  of  the  old  parish-based  system  of  poor  relief,  set  up  in  Tudor 
times,  which  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  huge  social  changes  brought  about  by  the  industrial  revolution, 
with  devastating  social  and  political  consequences.  The  workhouse  system,  while  it  was  unpopular,  did  provide  an 
essential  safety  net  for  the  poor  which  guaranteed  food,  shelter  and  medical  treatment,  generally  of  a  better  standard 
than  that  enjoyed  by  agricultural  labourers  outside  the  workhouse,  and  the  workhouse  infirmaries  established  under 
the  Act  were  the  foundation  of  the  National  Health  Service  (NHS)  -  see  'The  Origins  of  the  National  Health  Service'  by 
Ruth  G.  Hodgkinson  (The  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Library,  1967),  Chapter  1  'The  New  Poor  Law  and  the  Medical 
Services'.  Section  54  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  established  a  legal  right  to  medical  treatment  in 
cases  of  emergency,  enforceable  by  a  fine  imposed  personally  on  the  local  Overseer  of  the  Poor  should  he  fail  to 
provide  such  treatment.  Nassau  William  Senior  held  the  first  chair  of  political  economy  at  Oxford  University  (1825-30, 
1847-52)  and  was  a  Master  in  Chancery  from  1836-53.  In  1832  he  was  removed,  after  one  year  in  office,  from  his 
position  as  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  King's  College,  London,  for  supporting  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 
The  suppression  of  ten  (Protestant)  Irish  Bishoprics  by  the  Whig  government  in  the  following  year  (1833),  in 
accordance  with  his  recommendations,  caused  an  uproar  which  led  to  the  formation  of  Oxford  Movement.  He  framed 
the  proposal  which  settled  the  Oregon  Dispute  of  1844-46.  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  from  British  politicians,  and 
thereby  prevented  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  declined  the  office  of  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada  (and  the  consequential  peerage)  and  a  knighthood.  He  was  for  many  years  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh 
Quarterly,  London  and  North  British  Reviews,  covering  literary  as  well  as  economic  and  political  subjects;  see  his 
entry  in  DNB.  He  m  30  Apr  1821  Mary  Charlotte  (b  14  Mar  1791  in  the  West  Indies;  d  18  Apr  1883),  daughter  of  John 
Mair  of  Acton  Lodge,  Iron  Acton,  Gloucs,  (son  of  Nathaniel  Mair  and  Jean,  nee  Alexander,  who  m  in  Turriff, 
Aberdeenshire  on  27  May  1737)  and  had  issue, 

la  NASSAU  JOHN  SENIOR,  of  whom  we  treat 

1  a  Mary  Charlotte  (1825-1909),  author  of  'Many_  Memories  of  Many  People'  (1 898),  m  1 865  Charles  Simpson, 

barrister,  and  had,  with  a  son,  John,  a  daughter,  Henrietta  Mary  Amy  ('Amy')  Simpson  (1866-1957),  who  m 

1887  John  St.  Loe  Strachey  (1860-1927),  editor  of  The  Spectator  (1887-1925),  author  of  'The  Adventure  of 

Living a  Subjective  Autobiography',  son  of  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  3rd  Bt.,  of  Sutton  Court,  Stowey,  Somerset 
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(see  STRACHEY,  Bt.),  and  had  issue  Thomas  Clive  Strachey  (1888-1907),  Lt.  Surrey  Imp  Yeo;  Evelyn  John 
St.  Loe  Strachev  (1901-1963),  socialist  politician  and  Marxist-Leninist  theorist;  MP  1929-31  and  1945-63; 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Air  1945,  Minister  of  Food  1946;  Privy  Counsellor  1946;  Sec.  of  State  for  War 
1950-1951  (father  of  Sir  Charles  Strachey  (b  1934),  6th  Bt.)  and  Mary  Amabel  Nassau  Strachey  (1894-1984), 
who  m  Sir  Clough  Williams-Ellis  CBE  MC  (1883-1 978),  Capt  Welsh  Guards,  founder  of  Portmeirion,  and  had 
issue,  with  two  daughters,  Susan  (1918-2007),  founder  of  the  Portmeirion  Pottery,  and  Charlotte  (1919-2009), 
a  son,  Christopher  (1922-1944,  killed  in  action  at  Monte  Cassino,  Italy),  Lieut  Welsh  Guards 


Mary  ('Minnie')  Senior  (1825-1909)  by  Nassau  John  Senior  (1822-1891).  Engraving  of 

George  Frederick  Watts  (1 856/7)  'The  boy  with  dog'  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 

(1827/8?).  See  'Many_  Memories  oj  Many.  People' 
(1898),  p.  4. 


The  truth  about  the  workhouse  system 

Because  of  his  involvement  in  the  setting  up  of  the  Poor  Law  (i.e.  workhouse)  system,  Nassau  William  Senior  became 
something  of  a  hate  figure,  particularly  to  the  trade  unions.  Nonetheless,  the  Victorian  Web  states:  'The  harshness  of 
the  workhouse  regime  was  psychological  rather  than  physical,  in  most  cases.  Inmates  were  depersonalised  through 
being  made  to  wear  a  uniform  and  through  regimentation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stigma  of  the  workhouse  was 
deeply  felt  and  continued  for  many  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  system.  People  preferred  to  starve  rather  than  enter 
'the  House'.  Inmates  also  lost  their  right  to  vote  -  after  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  1867.  On  the  positive  side  the 
workhouse  provided  better  physical  accommodation  than  most  agricultural  labourers'  cottages,  the  workhouse  diet 
contained  about  33%  more  in  solid  food  than  most  agricultural  labourers  would  have:  the  food  was  solid  if  unappealing 
and  boring,  children  in  the  workhouse  were  provided  with  a  free  education  and  were  found  work  [and]  inmates  were 
provided  with  free  health  care. '  It  is  also  worth  bearing  in  mind  the  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin:  7  am  for  doing  good  to 
the  poor,  but  I  differ  in  opinion  of  the  means.  I  think  the  best  way  of  doing  good  to  the  poor,  is  not  making  them  easy  in 
poverty,  but  leading  or  driving  them  out  of  it.  In  my  youth  I  travelled  much,  and  I  observed  in  different  countries,  that 
the  more  public  provisions  were  made  for  the  poor,  the  less  they  provided  for  themselves,  and  of  course  became 
poorer.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  less  was  done  for  them,  the  more  they  did  for  themselves,  and  became  richer. ' 

These  are  words  which  today's  politicians  would  do  well  to  heed,  bearing  in  mind  the  social  and  economic  problems 
that  have  resulted  from  socialistic  state  interference.  It  is  also  worth  considering  what  would  have  happened  to  the 
poor  and  destitute  if  there  had  been  no  workhouses;  put  simply,  they  would  have  starved  on  the  streets.  In  short,  the 
workhouse  system  was  the  best  possible  solution;  it  helped  those  in  real  need  without  creating  welfare  dependency. 
Thus  Nassau  William  Senior  had  the  true  interests  of  the  poor  at  heart  -  unlike  those  modern  politicians  who  pander  to 
popular  demand  for  the  sake  of  their  careers.  Senior  himself  wrote  in  his  'Biographical  Sketches'  (p.  415):  'The 
ingratitude  of  mankind  towards  their  benefactors  has  long  been  notorious.  It  is  not  indeed  universal...  But  in  general  it 
will  be  found  that  those  whose  merits  have  been  promptly  and  adequately  recognised,  have  been  men  who  have 
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participated  in  the  opinions  and  passions  of  those  around  them.  They  have  been  statesmen  or  soldiers  or 
demagogues,  whose  objects  have  been  the  same  as  their  contemporaries  and  who  have  differed  from  them  only  in 
perceiving  more  clearly  or  employing  more  unscrupulously  the  readiest  means  of  attaining  them.  Men  of  a  higher 
moral  and  intellectual  character  -  men  who  are  unaffected  by  the  prejudice  of  their  age  and  country  -  who  refuse  to  aid 
in  gratifying  irrational  desires  or  in  maintaining  irrational  opinions  -  must  not  expect  power  or  even  popularity.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  where  the  services  rendered  have  been  those  rather  of  a  teacher  than  a  legislator,  where  they 
have  consisted  in  exposing  fallacies,  softening  prejudices,  stigmatising  selfishness,  and  preparing  in  one  generation 
the  way  for  measures  which  are  to  be  adopted  by  another. ' 

NASSAU  JOHN  SENIOR  (b  2  Feb  1822;  d  29  Aug  1891,  memorial  St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington),  barrister,  of  Elm 
House,  Lavender  Hill,  Battersea  and  later  of  98  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea.  Educated  at  King's  College  School,  London 
and  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  A  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1844,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1847;  secretary  of 
commissions  (to  Lord  Chancellors)  1852-60;  assistant  boundary  commissioner  1867;  revising  barrister  Westminster, 
Kensington  and  Hackney  1868-69.  He  was  an  equity  draftsman  and  conveyancer  who  had  chambers  at  various 
locations  within  Lincoln's  Inn,  such  as  2  New  Square  in  1848  and  10  New  Square  in  1850.  By  1855  he  had  moved 
outside  the  Inn  and  was  at  12  Southampton  Row.  By  1860  no  chambers  were  listed  so  he  seems  to  have  ceased 
practicing  until  about  1877  when  he  reappears  listed  at  8  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  until  1880.  See  his  portrait  as 
a  young  boy  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  He  m  1848  Jane  Elizabeth  (1828-1877),  humanitarian,  daughter  of  John 
Hughes,  JP,  of  Donnington  Priory  (see  lineage  of  Hughes  below  and  BLG  1847  under  'HUGHES  OF  DONNINGTON 
PRIORY')  and  had  issue  an  only  child, 


Walter  Nassau  Senior  (1850-1933)  modelled  for  the  young  boy  in  'The  Rescue'  (1855)  by  John  Everett  Millais 
(National  Gallery  of  Victoria).  See  the  full  picture  below. 

WALTER  NASSAU  SENIOR  (b  16  Mar  1850  at  Donnington  Priory,  Newbury,  Berks;  d  20  Oct  1933),  barrister,  of  98 
Cheyne  Walk,  London  (until  1904);  12  Chichester  Terrace,  Brighton  (until  1912),  Branksome,  Saffrons  Rd,  Eastbourne 
(until  1920)  and  then  50  St.  John's  Rd,  Eastbourne  and  also  of  The  Haven,  Heatherwood  Park  Road,  Totland,  Isle  of 
Wight  (until  1924).  Educated  at  Rugby  and  University  College,  Oxford.  Student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1871,  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1875.  He  was  an  equity  draftsmen  and  conveyancer  who  had  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  at  2  Old  Buildings  in 
1880  and  21  Old  Buildings  by  1885  (Foster's  'Men-at-the-Bar'  lists  him  at  21  Old  Square).  From  1890  he  does  not 
have  a  chambers  address  so  presumably  ceased  to  practice.  He  m  27  Oct  1887  Mabel  Barbara  (1864-1943), 
daughter  of  Hugh  Hammersley,  banker,  sometime  of  Sun  House,  Chelsea;  Cromwell  Gardens,  London  and  Warren 
House,  Kingston-upon-Thames  (see  lineage  of  Ham(m)erslev  below)  and  had  issue,  with  a  daughter,  Jennie  (b  8  Oct 
1 896;  d  27  Oct  1 896)  an  only  son, 
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Oliver  Nassau  Senior  (1901-1992)  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Field 
Artillery.  He  served  with  232  Battery, 
58th  Brigade,  Royal  Field  Artillery,  a 
territorial  army  unit,  from  1925  to  1929. 


Cap  badge  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery. 
Mottos:  Quo  Fas  Et  Gloria  Ducunt  (Where 
Right  And  Glory  Lead), 

Ubique  (Everywhere) 


OLIVER  NASSAU  SENIOR,  BA,  ARICS,  farmer  and  Chartered  Surveyor,  late  of  Park  Manor,  8  St.  Aldhems  Road, 
Branksome  Park,  Poole,  Dorset  (1985-92);  12  Minterne  Grange,  Crichel  Mount  Rd.,  Lilliput,  Poole,  Dorset  (1971- 
1985);  Purbeck  Cottage,  Chaddesley  Glen,  Poole,  Dorset  (1959-1971);  Ardencote,  Alington  Rd.,  Poole,  Dorset  (1955- 
59);  24  Northmoor  Road,  Oxford  (1946-1955);  Belmont  House,  Thame,  Oxon  (1936-1946);  25  Newton  Court,  Church 
St.,  Kensington  (1935-1936);  Mill  Dene,  Eastbourne  Road,  Seaford,  Sussex  (1931-1935);  Cambridge  (1930-1931); 
Tideways,  Bosham,  Sussex  (Winter  1929);  The  Bough  Farm,  Burwash  Common,  Sussex  (1925-1929);  b  28  Nov  1901 
at  98  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  London;  educ  St.  Peter's,  Chesterfield  Rd.,  Eastbourne  1912-15;  Haileybury  1915-17, 
Eastbourne  College  (changed  school  following  a  bout  of  double  pneumonia)  1917-19;  Studied  for  Responsions  for 
Oxford  at  a  private  crammer  in  Eastbourne  1919-20;  Univ.  College,  Oxford  (B.A.  Agric.)  1921-24;  Farming  pupil  at 
Iford  Farm  (prop.  J  &  H  Robinson),  Sutton  House,  Iford,  nr.  Lewes,  Sussex  (1924-25);  Farming  in  Burwash,  Sussex 
1925-29;  Studied  crop  husbandry,  Cambridge  1930-31 ;  Served  articles  (ARICS  1933)  with  Powell  &  Co.,  Lewes, 
Sussex  1931-35;  Working  independently  in  London  1935-36;  Land  Agent  for  E  H  Dashwood  Esq,  Aston  Rowant 
Estate,  Oxon  1936-38;  Asst.  Land  Agent,  HQ  Eastern  Command,  London  1938-40;  Asst.  Land  Agent,  War  Dept., 
Oxford  1940-46;  Senior  Asst.  Land  Commissioner,  Min.  of  Ag.,  Gloucester  1946-48;  Asst.  Bursar,  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford  1948-55;  President  Architecture  &  Surveying  Institute  1934;  m  8  Sep  1927  Dorothy  (b  31  May  1904;  d  27  Dec 
1987),  sometime  secretary  to  Rudyard  Kipling  at  Bateman's  (Burwash,  East  Sussex),  daughter  of  Herbert  Heaton 
Gardner-Smith  (1869-1922)  and  Annie  Elizabeth  nee  Pierce  (1874-1918);  d  30  Jun  1992  having  had  issue, 
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Pamela  Mary  Senior 


la  Pamela  Mary,  MAOT,  for  whom  Mrs.  Rudyard  Kipling  stood  sponsor  (see  above);  b  25  Aug  1928  at  the 
Tweeddale  Nursing  Home,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent;  m  5  Jul  1951  Denys  Gordon  Milne,  CBE  (b  12  Jan  1926;  d 
9  Feb  2000)  and  has  issue  (see  lineage  of  Milne  above) 

2a  Anne  Barbara,  sometime  of  The  Foreign  Office;  b  1  Jan  1933;  m  29  Dec  1956  Richard  Tregonwell  Collier 
and  has  issue, 

1b  Neil  Tregonwell;  b  9  Nov  1959;  educ  Shrewsbury;  St.  Andrew's  University;  m  26  Apr  2005  Linda 
Mary  Riley 

2b  Roger  Nassau,  CEng,  MICE;  b  4  May  1961 ;  educ  Shrewsbury;  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology,  University  of  London;  m  27  Jun  1998  Sally  Denise  Todd  (b  11  Apr  1964) 

3b  Anthony  Kaye;  educ  Shrewsbury;  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  University  of 
London;  b  10  Sep  1963;  m  17  Dec  1988  (divorce  2000)  Deborah  Louise  Crabtree  (b  12  Jun  1962) 
and  has  issue, 

1  c  Rosanna  Louise;  b  1 4  Jan  1 991 
2c  Laura  Emily;  b  5  Nov  1992 

He  m,  secondly,  6  Apr  2002  Victoria  Mary  Skinner  (b  22  Mar  1974)  and  has  issue, 

1  c  Jacob  T regonwell;  b  1 3  Sep  2004 
1c  Katherine  Mary;  b  22  Jan  2003 
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Arms 


The  arms  of  Senior  (or  Coronel)  in  England  (left),  Holland  and  Germany  (second  left),  Portugal  (third  left)  and  Spain 
(right) 

Spain: 

Arms:  Gules,  five  eagles  displayed  argent  in  saltire,  the  middle  eagle  crowned  or,  on  a  bordure  argent  seven  fleur-de- 
lys  azure. 

Crest:  Not  known  but  probably  an  eagle  dispayed  argent  crowned  or. 

These  are  the  arms  attributed  to  Coronel  in  Spain.  They  differ  from  the  original  arms  of  the  main  Coronel  family,  which 
became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  three  daughters  (Aldonza,  Mayor  and  Maria)  of  Alfonso  Fernandez  Coronel,  Lord 
of  Aguilar  (Aguilar  de  la  Frontera  -  thus  'Lord  of  the  Eagle’s  Nest  of  the  Frontier'),  who  was  executed  by  King  Pedro 
the  Cruel  in  1353.  These  arms  can  be  seen  on  the  tomb  of  Dona  Maria  Alfonso  Coronel  (d  1332),  aunt  of  Alfonso 
Fernandez  Coronel  (x  1353)  and  wife  of  Don  Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman  ('El  Bueno'),  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Medina- 
Sidonia,  in  the  Monastery  of  San  Isidoro  del  Campo  in  Santiponce,  Seville. 


Tomb  of  Maria  Alfonso  Coronel  (d  1332)  in  the  Monastery  of  San  Isidoro  del  Campo  in  Santiponce,  Seville.  The 
Coronel  arms  of  five  eagles  dispayed  appear  to  have  a  field  of  gold  and  the  eagles  are  probably  black,  blue  or  red. 
The  larger  arms  are  those  of  Guzman,  Dukes  of  Medina-Sidonia. 
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The  arms  of  Coronel  on  a  column  in  the  inner  courtyard  of  a  house  (no.  17)  in  Calle  del  Portal  Mayor,  Siguenza.  In 
these  arms  the  coronet  ('coronel')  is  placed  above  the  eagles  rather  than  on  the  head  of  the  middle  eagle.  It  is  likely 
that  the  bordure  argent  with  seven  fleur-de-lys  azure  was  added  to  the  original  arms  as  a  mark  of  difference. 


The  arms  of  Coronel  (five  eagles  with  a  bordure  with  seven  fleur-de-lys),  on  the  right,  impaling  the  arms  of  Zapata 
(five  shoes  with  a  bordure  with  seven  escutcheons,  or  a  bend  sable),  on  the  left.  The  coronet  can  be  clearly  seen  on 
top  of  the  shield.  This  was  on  the  front  of  a  house  at  6  Calle  Palacio,  Almazan  (Teogenes  Ortego,  'Atmazan,  ilustre 
villa  soriana',  Soria,  1973,  page  28).  This  building  is  just  behind  the  Palacio  Mendoza. 

Portugal: 

Arms  (of  Coronel,  formerly  and  latterly  Senior):  Azure,  five  eagles  displayed  or  in  saltire,  the  middle  eagle  crowned  or. 
Crest:  On  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  an  eagle  displayed  and  crowned  or. 

Isaiah  46:1 1  -  'From  the  east  I  summon  a  bird  of  prey;  from  a  far-off  land,  a  man  to  fulfill  my  purpose.  What  I  have 
said,  that  will  I  bring  about;  what  I  have  planned,  that  will  I  do. 

As  granted  in  1499  by  King  Manuel  I  of  Portugal  to  Nicolao  Coronel,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Family,  who  appears  to 
have  accompanied  Maria,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  into  Portugal  on  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage  to  Manuel  I  in  1497  (Arquivo  Nacional  da  Tore  do  Tombo,  Liv  4  de  Misticos,  fls  165  verso  e  Chanceleria 
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de  D.  Manuel.  Liv  16  fls  108  verso).  These  arms,  together  with  hereditary  nobility,  were  later  granted  to  a  number  of 
Don  Abraham's  descendants,  both  in  the  male  and  female  lines*,  in  right  of  their  descent  from  him,  by  which 
hereditary  right  they  were  'Fidalgos  de  Cota  d'Armas',  literally  'Noblemen  with  a  coat  of  arms'  (See  'Anuario  da 
Nobreza  de  Portugal',  1985,  Vol.  1 ,  p.  114  under  'Penafiel,  Marquis  of). 

*Luiz  Gomes  d'Elvas  Coronel  (1600  and  1607  -  charter  of  nobility  as  a  descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior) 

Manuel  Soares  Coronel  (1605) 

Andre  Soares  de  Saraiva  Coronel,  descended  from  Antonio  Coronel  (see  above),  great-grandfather  of  Joseph  Senior 
Saraiva  who  died  in  Barbados  in  1694,  as  stated  above  (1644  -  charter  of  nobility  as  a  descendant  of  Don  Abraham 
Senior) 

Descendants  of  Branca  Coronel  (1678  and  1818) 

England: 

Arms  (of  Senior  -  as  granted  to  Ascanius  William  Senior  and  the  descendants  of  his  father  in  1767):  Per  fess,  gules 
and  azure,  a  fess  ermine  between,  in  chief,  two  lions  heads  erased  or  and,  in  base,  a  dolphin  naiant  embowed  argent. 
Crest:  On  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  on  a  mount  vert  a  leopard  couchant  crowned  with  an  Eastern  coronet  or. 

Motto:  'Medio  tutissimus  ibis'  ('You  will  be  the  safest  in  the  middle'  or  'The  middle  way  is  best'),  Ovid, 

'Metamorphoses',  II,  137. 

"Take  this  at  least,  this  last  advice,  my  son, 

Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on: 

The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast, 

Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste. 

Drive  'em  not  on  directly  through  the  skies, 

But  where  the  Zodiac's  winding  circle  lies, 

Along  the  midmost  Zone;  but  sally  forth 
Nor  to  the  distant  south,  nor  stormy  north. 

The  horses'  hoofs  a  beaten  track  will  show, 

But  neither  mount  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low. 

That  no  new  fires,  or  Heav'n  or  Earth  infest; 

Keep  the  mid  way,  the  middle  way  is  best. 

Nor,  where  in  radiant  folds  the  serpent  twines, 

Direct  your  course,  nor  where  the  altar  shines. 

Shun  both  extreams;  the  rest  let  Fortune  guide, 

And  better  for  thee  than  thy  self  provide! 

See,  while  I  speak,  the  shades  disperse  away, 

Aurora  gives  the  promise  of  a  day; 

I'm  call'd,  nor  can  I  make  a  longer  stay. 

Snatch  up  the  reins;  or  still  th'  attempt  forsake, 

And  not  my  chariot,  but  my  counsel,  take, 

While  yet  securely  on  the  Earth  you  stand; 

Nor  touch  the  horses  with  too  rash  a  hand. 

Let  me  alone  to  light  the  world,  while  you 
Enjoy  those  beams  which  you  may  safely  view. " 

Holland  and  Germany: 

Arms:  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  gules  a  lion  rampant  or  (for  Senior),  2nd  and  3rd,  gules  a  tree  vert  upon  a  terrace  (for  de 
Mattos). 

Crest:  A  lion  rampant  issuant  out  of  a  crown  or. 

Note  also  that  Diego  Teixeira  Sampayo  (Abraham  Senior  Teixeira)  was  ennobled  in  1643  at  Anvers  (Antwerp)  and 
granted  arms  as  follows:  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  or  an  eagle  displayed  purpure;  2nd  and  3rd,  cheeky  or  and  sable 
(sixteen  fields);  bordure  gules,  charged  with  eight  "S's"  argent  and  for  the  crest  five  ostrich-plumes,  sable,  or,  gules, 
argent,  sable.  (Source:  Rietstap,  'Armorial  General,  Precede  d'un  Dictionnaire  des  Termes  du  Blason',  2nd  ed.,  2  vols. 
Gouda,  1887,  vol.  ii,  p.  891 ;  Rietstap,  'Wapenboek  van  den  Nederlandschen  Adel',  vol.  ii,  p.  87).  These  are  the  arms 
of  the  Marquises  of  Sao  Payo  in  Portugal,  who  are  apparently  of  Jewish  origin. 
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The  Exilarchate  (The  Princes  of  the  Captivity) 


The  Tree  of  Jesse  (Getty  Ms,  Ludwig  IX,  18  f65,  1510-20)  -  King  David  can  be  seen  playing  his  harp  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

As  Professor  Haim  Beinart  has  stated  in  'The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain'  (p.  420).  Don  Abraham  Senior  was 
referred  to  in  a  letter  of  1 487  from  the  Jews  of  Castile  to  the  Jews  of  Rome  and  Lombardy  as  'the  Exilarch  who  is  over 
us1*.  'Exilarch'  means  'Prince  of  the  Captivity'  or  'Head  of  the  Exile'**  (that  is,  de  jure  King  of  Judah  in  exile),  a  title 
dating  from  the  Babylonian  Exile  of  597-538  BC  which  appears  to  have  survived  in  Mesopotamia  until  Tamerlane  the 
Great  sacked  Baghdad  in  1401 .  The  title  was  hereditary  in  and  exclusive  to  the  House  of  David  (see  I  Chronicles  iii. 

17  et  seq.  and  II  Kings  xxv.  27)  but  was  elective  amongst  the  immediate  male  members  of  that  family  and  subject  to 
rabbinic  approval.  Given  the  fact  that  the  title  appears  never  to  have  been  accorded  to  (or  used  to  describe)  anyone 
not  acknowledged  by  rabbinic  authorities  to  be  of  Davidic  descent,  and  that  the  misuse  of  such  a  title  would  have  been 
most  unlikely,  given  that  the  Bible/Torah  restricts  the  title  to  the  House  of  David  (see  above),  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  Don  Abraham  was  descended  from  one  of  those  branches  of  the  House  of  David  that  have  been  traced  to  Spain 
(see  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  under  'Exilarch')  and  that  the  title  was  accorded  to  him  in  an  attempt  to  revive  the 
Exilarchate  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  recognised  in  Mesopotamia,  as  happened  in  Egypt  in  1081  during  an 
interregnum.  According  to  my  mother,  when  she  was  a  young  girl  an  American  gentleman  approached  my  grandfather 
with  proof  that  he  was  descended  from  King  David  but  my  grandfather  did  not  pursue  the  matter. 

*  'shall  not  turn  away  the  tribe  of  Judah,  he  the  Exilarch  who  is  over  us'.  A  translation  of  the  same  letter  of  1 487 
appears  in  'Spain  and  the  Jews'  edited  by  Elie  Kedourie  (page  70)  and  refers  to  'the  staff  from  Judah  that  is  our 
Exilarch'.  If  this  translation  is  correct  then  this  would  mean  that  the  letter  of  1487  contains  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
statement  (to  Jewish  readers  at  least)  to  the  effect  that  Don  Abraham  was  'ruler  of  the  Jews'  ( ’staff)  'of  the  House  of 
David'  ('from  Judah)  that  is  the  Royal  House  of  Judah,  otherwise  the  House  of  David)  in  accordance  with  the  Blessing 
of  Jacob  (Genesis  49:10):  ‘The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  ruler’s  staff  from  between  his  feet,  until 
tribute  comes  to  him;  and  to  him  shall  be  the  obedience  of  the  peoples.  ’  Genesis  49:1 0  is  variously  translated  as: 


Masoretic  Text  (the  official  Hebrew  text) 

The  staff  from  Judah  will  not  leave  nor  the 
chieftain  from  his  offspring  until  will  come  He 
who  is  sent  and  to  Him  is  given  the  nations 

Vulqate 

The  staff  from  Judah  will  not  leave  nor  the 
leader  until  He  comes  that  is  to  be  sent  and 
he  shall  be  the  expectation  of  the  nations 

Qumran  cave  four  (fraqment) 

The  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  will  be  present 
not  even  David's  whom  will  be  sitting  on  the 
throne 
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Taraum  Onkelos 

The  keeper  of  the  power  of  the  house  of 

Judah  will  not  cease  nor  the  scribe  between 
the  sons  of  his  sons  until  the  Messiah  comes 

Taraum  Neoohvti 

The  king  between  the  house  of  Judah  will  not 
cease  nor  the  scribes  who  teach  the 
law  among  the  sons  of  his  sons  until  the 
Messiah  comes 

Seotuaaint 

The  ruler  from  Judah  will  not  leave  nor  the 
leader  from  his  offspring  until  may  come  that 
which  is  laid  in  store  and  he,  the  expectations 
of  nations 

Broadly  speaking  then  Genesis  49:10  can  be  translated  as  'The  kingship  will  continue  in  the  House  of  Judah  until  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah'  and,  on  this  basis,  the  words  'staff  from  Judah'  mean  'Prince  of  Judah'  or  'King  of  Judah'. 

**The  10th  century  writer,  Nathan  ha-Babli,  is  quoted  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  as  referring  to  'our  prince,  the 
exilarch',  making  it  clear  that  the  Exilarch  was  regarded  as  the  prince  of  his  people. 


Inside  the  Chapel  of  the  Descent  (Capilla  del  Descendimiento)  established  by  Don  Abraham  Senior  at  the  Monastery 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Parral,  Segovia  and  where  he  is  buried.  The  arch  on  the  right  has  the  Coronel  coat  of  arms  either 
side  of  what  is  clearly  a  tree  -  the  Tree  of  Jesse.  Many  members  of  the  Coronel  family  are  buried  here,  including  Don 
Abraham  Senior's  grand-daughter,  Maria  Coronel,  second  wife  of  the  popular  Spanish  hero,  Juan  Bravo. 
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The  Lion  of  Judah  -  The  arms  of  Senior,  as  borne  by  the 
family  in  Holland  and  Germany,  quartered  with  the  arms 
of  de  Mattos,  as  depicted  on  the  tombstone  of  Ester 
Gomes  de  Mesquita,  wife  of  Isaac  Haim  Senior  Teixeira 
(1625-1705),  in  the  Ouderkerk  aan  den  Amstel  cemetery. 


The  Lion  of  Judah  -  Seal  (reversed  i.e.  as  a  wax  seal 
would  have  appeared)  of  'Nasi'  ('Prince')  Kalonymus  ben 
Todros  of  Narbonne  (fl.  1 1th  century)  'of  the  seed  of 
David'  according  to  Bejamin  of  Tudela. 


Note  that  Heinrich  Graetz  in  his  'History  of  The  Jews'  (Vol.  IV  p.  228  -  see  here  also)  refers  to  'an  influential  Jew, 
Abraham  Benveniste,  surnamed  Senior'  who  was  granted  high  office  under  King  Juan  II  of  Castile.  That  this  is  indeed 
intended  to  refer  to  Don  Abraham  Senior  is  borne  out  by  the  entry  in  the  index  which  states:  'Benveniste,  Abraham, 
Senior  (Coronet),  tithe-collector,  accepts  Christianity,  351.  convenes  a  synod,  229.  friend  of  Isaac  Abrabanel,  341. 
holds  office  in  Castile,  228.  negotiates  a  royal  marriage,  280. '  It  seems  to  be  clear,  however,  that  the  Abraham 
Benveniste  who  was  Court  Rabbi  under  King  Juan  II  of  Castile  (d  1454)  cannot  (it  appears)  have  been  Don  Abraham 
Senior  because  the  latter  was  not  appointed  to  the  post  until  1477,  unless  he  was  re-appointed  to  the  post. 
Interestingly,  the  first  mention  we  have  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  as  such  is  in  1468  (Beinart,  p.  413),  when  he  was 
apparently  56,  which  gives  rise  to  the  question  of  what  he  was  doing  before  that  date.  In  any  event  it  is  quite  probable 
(indeed  likely)  that  Don  Abraham  Senior  was  a  member  or  close  blood  relative  of  the  Benveniste  family,  possibly  via 
his  mother,  because: 

(Note  added  11/1/2017: 1  note  that  I  have  made  a  mistake.  Graetz  did  not  say  that  Don  Abraham  was  made 
Court  Rabbi  under  King  Juan  II;  he  said  that  he  was  granted  'high  office'.  Thus,  Don  Abraham  could  have  held 
a  'high  office'  under  King  Juan  II  and  been  appointed  Court  Rabbi  in  1477  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella 
of  Castile.) 

1.  Abraham  Benveniste  had  a  son  called  Abraham,  known  as  Abraham  Benveniste  the  Elder,  and  a  son  Joseph  who 
had  a  son  called  Abraham  and  while  Abraham  Benveniste  the  Elder  does  not  appear  to  be  Don  Abraham  Senior*  the 
nomenclature  does  prove  that  an  Abraham  Benveniste  could  have  been  called  Abraham  'the  Elder'.  'Seneor/senor' 
means  'sire'  or  'lord'  in  Spanish  but  could  also  have  been  used  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  an  elder  (see  the  Jewish 
Encyclopaedia). 

*Don  Abraham  was  apparently  aged  80  when  he  converted  to  Christianity  in  1492,  which  would  mean  that  he  was 
born  in  1412,  whereas  Abraham  Benveniste  the  Elder  was  born  in  1433  according  to  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia. 

2.  Court  positions  were  'kept  within  the  family'  as  far  as  possible  and,  in  fact,  such  an  arrangement  suited  the  crown 
because  the  successor  to  a  post  would  be  trained  into  the  job  by  his  father,  uncle  or  other  relative,  so  that  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  Abraham  Benveniste  was  succeeded  as  Court  Rabbi  by  a  relative,  who  may  well  also  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  relative. 

3.  Being  a  member  of  the  Benveniste  family  could  account  for  the  reference  to  Don  Abraham  Senior  as  'Exilarch'  since 
the  Benveniste  family  were  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family  whose  members  were  sometimes  designated  as  'Nasi' 
(prince),  including  Sheshet  Benveniste  of  Narbonne  (d.  about  1209),  and  they  were,  on  this  basis,  originally  a  Jewish 
princely  family  of  Narbonne.  In  this  context  note  that  Thomas  of  Monmouth  in  his  'Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  William  of 
Norwich'  (1173  i.e.  contemporary  with  Sheshet  Benveniste  of  Narbonne  above)  says  ’Wherefore  the  chief  men  and 
Rabbis  of  the  Jews  who  dwell  in  Spain  assemble  together  at  Narbonne,  where  the  Royal  seed  [of  David]  resides',  as 
quoted  by  Baigent,  Leigh  and  Lincoln  in  their  book  ’Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail'.  See  also  Benjamin  of  Tudela's  'Book  of 
Travels)  (1173)  (p.  2)  in  which  he  says  of  Narbonne:  A  three  days'  journey  takes  one  to  Narbonne,  which  is  a  city  pre- 
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eminent  for  learning;  thence  the  Torah  (Law)  goes  forth  to  all  countries.  Sages,  and  great  and  illustrious  men  abide 
here.  At  their  head  is  R.  Kalonymos,  the  son  of  the  great  and  illustrious  R.  Todros  of  the  seed  of  David,  whose 
pedigree  is  established. '  Moshe  Shaltiel-Gracien,  in  his  book  'Shaltiel  -  One  Family's  Journey  Through  History',  a 
history  of  the  Davidic  descent  of  the  Shaltiel  family,  quotes  a  reference  (p.  156)  to  Sheshet  Benveniste  by  the 
contemporary  1 2th  century  poet  al-Harizi  as  follows:  'And  there  was  the  residence  of  our  lord,  our  excellency,  the 
Prince  of  All  Princes,  known  by  name  from  West  to  East,  R.  Sheshet,  the  pillar  of  the  world  and  the  foundation  of  all 
saints  (may  his  memory  be  for  a  blessing). ' 


'She  is  no  more,  the  noble  Princess,  the  Glory  of  Israel,  the 
splendid  flower  of  exile  who  built  her  house  in  purity  and 
sanctity.  She  has  protected  the  poor  and  saved  the  afflicted, 
bringing  happiness  to  this  world  and  joy  in  the  world  to  come. ' 

-  Funeral  oration  of  Dona  Gracia  Mendes  Nasi.  Dona  Gracia 
'enjoyed  a  status  that  resembled  a  crowned  head  of  state'  and 
was  known  by  the  Jews  as  'La  Senora'  (which  shows  that 
'Senor',  as  in  Don  Abraham  Senior  or  Senor,  could  have  been 
used  in  a  similar  fashion  to  refer  to  a  man)  and  was  referred  to 
as  'the  crowned',  'the  crowning  lady'  and  as  wrapped  in  'the 
headdress  of  kingship'  (Andree  Aelion  Brooks,  'The  Woman 
Who  Defied  Kings:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Dona  Gracia  Nasi', 
Chapter  1 7).  Today,  the  La  Senora  (La  Sinyora)  or  Crowned 
Lady  Synagogue  in  Izmir,  founded  by  Dona  Gracia,  still 
survives. 

'This  same  spark  [the  dream  of  re-founding  a  Jewish  state  in 
Israel  and  the  subsequent  settlement  of  Tiberias],  400  years 
later,  was  turned  by  Herzl  into  the  blazing  fire  in  which  the 
state  of  the  Jews  was  forged  and  shaped'  -  Speech  by  Geula 
Cohen,  member  of  the  Knesset,  at  a  reception  in  honour  of 
Dona  Gracia  at  the  residence  of  the  President  of  Israel  in 
2010. 

'400  years  ago  Dona  Gracia  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
vision  of  a  Jewish  state  in  the  land  of  Israel.'  -  Ya'acov 
Amsalem,  Founder  of  the  Dona  Gracia  Museum. 


Dona  Gracia  Mendes  Nasi  (1510-1569)  with  her  nephew,  Joseph  Nasi,  Duke  of  Naxos  and  the  Seven  Islands,  Count 
of  Andros  and  Lord  of  Tiberias  (from  a  1930s  lithograph).  He  was  the  basis  of  Marlowe’s  play  ‘The  Jew  of  Malta’  on 
which  Shakespeare  based  his  ‘Merchant  of  Venice’. 

The  famous  Gracia  Mendes  Nasi  (1510-1569),  also  known  by  her  Christianized  name  Beatriz  de  Luna  Miques,  whose 
mother  was  a  Benveniste,  married  Francisco  Mendes  (originally  Benveniste)  and  their  daughter,  Brianda,  married 
Gracia's  nephew,  Joseph  Nasi,  Duke  of  Naxos  and  the  Seven  Islands  (otherwise  'Duke  of  the  Aegean'),  whose 
Belvedere  palace  was  at  Ortakov.  overlooking  the  Bosphorous.  He  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Lepanto.  Don  Abraham 
Senior's  son,  Solomon  Senior,  alias  Juan  Perez  Coronel,  was  Joseph  Nasi's  right-hand  man.  He  was  the  father  of 
Francisco  Coronel,  who  administered  the  Duchy  of  Naxos  on  Joseph  Nasi's  behalf.  The  Mendes/Benveniste  family 
were  the  greatest  banking  family  in  Europe  at  the  time. 

Don  Abraham  Senior's  second  wife,  Dona  Maria  Sanches  del  Rio,  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Davidic 
Prince,  Kalonymos  ben  Todros  of  Narbonne  as  follows  (unverified  information  from  Geni.com):  Dona  Maria  Sanches 
del  Rio,  daughter  of  Abraham  Sanches  (del  Palacios  de  Judeo),  son  of  Me'ir  ben  Samuel  HaLevi  Abulafia,  son  of 
Samuel  ben  Me'ir  HaLevi  Abulafia,  son  of  Me'ir  Todros  ben  Yehuda  HaLevi  Abulafia,  son  of  Yehudah  ben  Todros 
HaLevi  Abulafia,  son  of  Todros  ben  Yehudah  HaLevi  Abulafia,  son  of  Yehudah  ben  Todros  HaLevi  Abulafia,  son  of 
Todros  Moshe  ben  Yosef  HaLevi  Abulafia,  son  of  Yosef  ben  Me'ir,  son  of  Todros  ben  Kalonymus  (Abulafia?),  son  of 
Kalonymus  V  'Yehudah  Nathan'  ben  Todros,  son  of  Rav  Kalonymus  "HaZaken".  Don  Abraham's  son,  Juan  Perez 
Coronel,  married  a  Cateline  del  Rio,  presumably  a  member  of  the  same  family,  which  would  mean  that  the  children  of 
Don  Abraham's  first  wife,  Violante  de  Cabrera,  via  this  son,  also  shared  this  descent. 
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Geni.com  also  shows  the  following  for  Don  Abraham's  first  wife,  Dona  Violante  de  Cabrera:  Dona  Violante  de 
Cabrera,  daughter  of  Marfa  Alonso  de  Cabrera  del  Castillo,  daughter  of  Alonso  Gonzalez  Del  Castillo  Aviles,  Baron  de 
lllescas  and  Maria  Perez  de  Cabrera,  daughter  of  Martin  Perez  de  Cabrera  y  Foix,  son  of  Margarita  de  Foix  v  Luna, 
daughter  of  Roger  Bernard  III  de  Foix,  Vescomte  de  Castellbo,  son  of  Jeanne  d'Artois,  Comtesse  de  Foix,  daughter  of 
Blanche  de  Dreux,  Dame  de  Brie-Comte-Robert,  daughter  of  Princess  Beatrice  of  England,  Countess  of  Richmond, 
daughter  of  King  Henry  III  of  England.  Sources  (such  as  www.genealogics.org)  confirm  that  the  Cabrera  family  inter¬ 
married  with  the  de  Foix  family  and  it  is  established  that  the  de  Foix  family  were  descended  from  European  royal 
families,  including  Charlemagne.  See  here  also. 

If  these  lines  are  correct  then  the  children  of  Juan  Perez  Coronel  would  have  united  the  blood  of  the  Exilarchs  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Christian  Kings  of  Jerusalem. 


The  Bosphorous  from  Qiragan  Palace  at  Ortakoy. 


Qiragan  Palace  at  Ortakoy. 


A  possible  line  of  descent  is  from  Abraham  'Nasi'  ('Nasi'  means  'Prince  of  the  House  of  David'),  apparently  ancestor  of 
several  Marrano  families,  son  of  Hiyya  Ha-Nasi,  who  was  born  in  Spain,  son  of  David  (d  1092),  39th  Exilarch  of  the 
3rd  dynasty***,  who  temporarily  fled  to  Spain  in  1040  when  his  father,  Hezekiah,  38th  Exilarch,  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Caliph  of  Baghdad  (Hezekiah  was  later  executed  in  1058).  Hezekiah  was  1 17th  Exilarch  in  succession  to  Jeconiah  (d 
559  BC),  1st  Exilarch  and  penultimate  King  of  Judah  of  the  House  of  David,  who,  in  597  BC,  was  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  captive  to  Babylon.  Alternative  possible  lines  of  descent  are  from  Nissim,  69th  Exilarch,  who 
was  deposed  in  1295  and  went  to  Spain,  and  Issac  Alfasi  (d  1103),  descended  from  Azariah,  34th  Exilarch,  who  fled 
to  Spain  in  1088.  Note  that  the  surname  'Senior'  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  'senor',  that  is  'sire'  or  'lord',  which  may, 
in  turn,  be  a  translation  of  'Nasi';  thus,  Abraham  Senior  would  mean  Abraham  'Senor'  (in  fact  the  name  was  often 
spelled  'Senor'),  that  is  Abraham  'Nasi',  that  is  Abraham  the  Prince  [of  the  House  of  David]  -  but  this  is  speculation. 
'Coronel',  the  surname  adopted  by  the  Senior  family  in  1492,  means  'coronet'  (used  today  to  denote  the  rank  of 
'colonel').  It  appears  ('Spain  and  the  Jews',  p.68)  that  Don  Abraham  signed  his  name  simply  'Abraham',  without  a 
surname,  which  might  indicate  that  'Senior'  was  not  a  surname  but  a  title  or  nickname  derived  from  a  title.  A  prominent 
branch  of  the  family  in  Portugal,  the  Counts  and  Marquises  of  Penafiel,  adopted  the  surname  'Da  Mata  Coronel'.  'Da 
Mata'  means  'of  the  bush'  but  a  common  variant  of  'mata'  in  Portugal  is  'matos',  which  in  Hebrew  means  'tribe'.  Thus 
'Da  Mata  Coronel'  might  be  intended  to  mean  'the  crown  of  the  tribe'  -  but,  again,  this  is  speculation. 

***Various  sources  give  different  numberings. 

The  12th  century  writer,  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Spain),  describing  his  visit  to  Baghdad  in  his  'Book  gf_  Travels ' 
(1173),  noted  that  Daniel,  52nd  Exilarch  of  the  3rd  dynasty  (reigned  1150-74),  who  he  described  as  'Our  Lord  the 
Head  of  the  Captivity  of  all  Israel',  and  who  was  the  great-great-grandson  of  David,  39th  Exilarch  (above),  had  'a  book 
of  pedigrees  going  back  as  far  as  David,  King  of  Israel'-,  this  pedigree  was  clearly  accepted  as  authentic  by  both  the 
rabbinic  authorities  of  the  time  and  the  Jewish  people  at  large.  While  the  pedigrees  of  the  Exilarchs  undoubtedly 
contain  errors,  inconsistencies  and  even  some  spurious  entries,  this  does  not  mean  that  such  pedigrees  cannot  be 
regarded  as  historical  or  cannot  point  to  a  fundamental  historical  truth,  which  is  that  for  a  period  of  around  2000  years 
(597  BC  to  1401  AD),  and  almost  reaching  into  the  modern  era,  though  not  continually  throughout  that  period,  there 
was  a  dynasty  of  rulers  of  the  Jews  acknowledged  by  both  the  rabbinic  authorities  and  the  Jewish  people  at  large,  and 
indeed  by  the  Caliphs  and  others  under  whose  rule  the  Jewish  people  lived,  to  be  not  just  of  Davidic  descent  but 
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rightful  heirs  to  the  throne  of  David.  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  when  the  Exilarch  went  to  visit  the  Caliph  the 
heralds  announced  his  coming  with  the  words  "Make  way  for  our  Lord,  the  Son  of  David. "  ( "Amilu  tarik  la  Saidna  ben 
Daud.").  As  David  Einsiedler  stated  in  his  article  'Descent  From  King.  David_  -  Pad  II' ( 'Avotavnu:  The  International 
Reyiew_gjJewish  Genealogy '  1993,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  page  34)  'Genealogists  who  value  religious  tradition  could  say  that 
our  rabbis  and  sages  did  not  make  statements  about  Davidic  descent  lightly,  that  they  were  trustworthy  and  insisted 
on  truth. ' 

The  Babylonian  Exilarchate  had  been  seated  (in  an  official  rather  than  physical  sense)  at  Baghdad  since  the  8th 
century  AD,  having  moved,  it  appears,  from  Babylon  to  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  in  the  4th  century  BC,  following  the 
founding  of  that  city  in  around  305  BC  by  Seleucus  Nicator  (c  358-281  BC),  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (356-323  BC);  to  Ctesiphon  in  the  2nd  century  AD,  after  Seleucia  was  burned  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  (53-117)  in 
117  AD;  to  Damascus  after  637  when  Ctesiphon  was  sacked  by  Umar  (d  644),  2nd  Caliph  and  Companion  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammed  (d  632),  during  the  Arab  conquest  of  Persia;  to  Baghdad  after  750  when  the  Umayyad  caliphate 
was  overthrown  by  the  Abbasids  at  the  Battle  of  Zab.  Note  that  Babylon,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon  and  Baghdad  are  all  in 
the  same  vicinity,  so  that  it  appears  that  the  physical  seat  of  the  Exilarchs  remained  in  the  same  place,  even  during 
the  period  when  political  power  briefly  shifted  to  Damascus.  The  physical  seat  of  the  Exilarchs  seems  to  have  been  at 
Nehardea  from  the  time  of  Jeconiah,  at  Sura  from  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  AD  and  then  at  Pumbedita  from  the 
end  of  the  8th  century  until  the  fall  of  Hezekiah,  38th  Exilarch  and  last  gaon,  in  1040;  after  that  the  Exilarchs  seem  to 
have  been  seated  at  Baghdad.  The  Exilarchate  survived  the  sack  of  Baghdad  by  Hulagu  Khan  (1217-1265),  grandson 
of  Genghis  Khan  (c  1162-1227)  and  destroyer  of  the  Caliphate,  in  1258  (although  it  is  said  800,000  people  were  killed, 
the  Jews  were  specifically  spared)  and  the  later  collapse  of  the  Mongol  Khanate  of  Persia  after  1335  into  a  motley  of 
successor  dynasties,  including  the  Jalayirids  (whose  capital  was  at  Baghdad),  the  Muzafarids,  the  Eretnids,  the 
Sarbadarids  and  the  Karts.  Indeed,  from  the  destruction  of  the  neo-Babylonian  Empire  by  Cyrus  the  Great  in  538  BC 
to  the  sack  of  Baghdad  by  Tamerlane  the  Great  in  1401  AD,  a  period  of  nearly  2000  years,  the  Exilarchate  survived 
the  violent  collapse  of  1 1  empires****,  namely: 

•  the  Neo-Babylonian  Empire  (538  BC); 

•  the  Persian  Empire  (331  BC); 

•  the  Greek  Empire  (323  BC); 

•  the  Seleucid  Empire  (141  BC); 

•  the  Parthian  Empire  (224  AD); 

•  the  Sassanid  (or  Second  Persian)  Empire  (637  AD); 

•  the  Orthodox  Caplihate  (661  AD); 

•  the  Umayyad  Caliphate  (750  AD); 

•  the  Abassid  Caliphate  (1258  AD); 

•  the  Mongol  Khanate  of  Persia  (1335  AD); 

•  the  Jalayirid  Emirate  (1401  AD). 

Baghdad  was  subsequently  ruled  by  Shah  Rukh,  son  of  Tamerlane  the  Great,  from  1401  to  1410,  the  Qara  Quyunlu 
or  Black  Sheep  Turkmen  (1410-1469),  the  Aq  Quyunlu  or  White  Sheep  Turkmen  (1469-1508),  the  Safavids  (1508- 
1534),  the  Ottoman  Turks  (1534-1917),  the  British  (1917-1921)  and  the  Hashemite  dynasty  (1921-1958).  Although 
Tamerlane  the  Great  ended  the  'official'  recognition  of  the  Exilarchate  after  he  sacked  Baghdad  in  1401 ,  it  appears 
that  the  line  of  Exilarchs  continued  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish  community  in  Baghdad  until  the  death  of  the 
last  heir  of  that  line,  Pasha,  called  'King  of  the  Jews',  in  1825,  after  which  the  heirship  passed  to  the  Dayan  family, 
descended  from  a  house  of  Palestinian  Princes.  Pasha  (d  1825)  was  descended  from  Chizkiya,  45/47th  Exilarch 
(reigned  1092-94,  1096-97),  elder  brother  of  Hiyya  Ha-Nasi  above.  The  Dayan  family  are  descended  from  Josiah, 

27th  Exilarch  (reigned  930-933),  younger  brother  of  David  26/28th  Exilarch  (reigned  921-930,  933-940),  who  was  the 
great-great-grandfather  of  Hezekiah,  38th  Exilarch,  mentioned  above. 

****'The  Egyptian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Persian  rose,  filled  the  planet  with  sound  and  splendor,  then  faded  to 
dream-stuff  and  passed  away;  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  followed,  and  made  a  vast  noise,  and  they  are  gone;  other 
peoples  have  sprung  up  and  held  their  torch  high  for  a  time,  but  it  burned  out,  and  they  sit  in  twilight  now,  or  have 
vanished.  The  Jew  saw  them  all,  beat  them  all,  and  is  now  what  he  always  was,  exhibiting  no  decadence,  no 
infirmities  of  age,  no  weakening  of  his  parts,  no  slowing  of  his  energies,  no  dulling  of  his  alert  and  aggressive  mind.  All 
things  are  mortal  but  the  Jew;  all  other  forces  pass,  but  he  remains.  What  is  the  secret  of  his  immortality?'  -  Mark 
Twain 

It  is  asserted  that  the  first  properly  historical  (that  is  provable  from  historical  evidence  outside  the  Bible)  Exilarch  was 
Nahun  (reigned  1407-170  AD).  Earlier  Exilarchs,  based  on  the  genealogies  in  the  Bible  (I  Chronicles  iii.  17  et 
seq .*****),  are  regarded  by  some  authors  as  legendary,  mainly  on  the  basis  that  the  Josephus  does  not  mention  the 
office******.  However,  while  earlier  Exilarchs  might  well  have  been  'legendary'  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  officially 
recognised  as  Exilarchs,  this  does  not  mean  either  that  they  are  'legendary'  in  the  physical  sense,  that  is  that  the 
individuals  recorded  in  the  genealogies  never  existed,  or  that  they  were  not  Exilarchs  (the  heirs  of  King  David)  by  right 
of  blood.  No  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Josephus. 
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*****The  Biblical  Exilarchs  (I  Chronicles  iii  17-24) 


1 7  And  the  sons  of  Jeconiah;  Assir,  Salathiel  his  son, 

18  Malchiram  also,  and  Pedaiah,  and  Shenazar,  Jecamiah,  Hoshama,  and  Nedabiah. 

19  And  the  sons  of  Pedaiah  were,  Zerubbabel,  and  Shimei:  and  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel;  Mesh ul lam,  and  Hananiah, 
and  Shelomith  their  sister: 

20  And  Hashubah,  and  Ohel,  and  Berechiah,  and  Hasadiah,  Jushabhesed,  five. 

21  And  the  sons  of  Hananiah;  Peiatiah,  and  Jesaiah:  the  sons  of  Rephaiah,  the  sons  of  Arnan,  the  sons  of  Obadiah, 
the  sons  of  Shechaniah. 

22  And  the  sons  of  Shechaniah;  Shemaiah:  and  the  sons  of  Shemaiah;  Hattush,  and  Igeal,  and  Bariah,  and  Neariah, 
and  Shaphat,  six. 

23  And  the  sons  of  Neariah;  Elioenai,  and  Hezekiah,  and  Azrikam,  three. 

24  And  the  sons  of  Elioenai  were,  Hodaiah,  and  Eliashib,  and  Pelaiah,  and  Akkub,  and  Johanan,  and  Dalaiah,  and 
Anani,  seven. 

******  'that  these  Biblical  Exilarchs  are  legendary  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  Josephus  does  not  mention  the 
institution'-  Goode,  Alexander  D.,  'The  Exilarchate  in  the  Eastern  Caliphate,  637-1258',  'The  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review',  New  Ser.,  Vol.  31,  No.  2  (Oct.,  1940),  p.  149.  This  is  not  correct.  Josephus,  in  his  'Antiquities  of  the  Jews', 
book  XI,  chapter  3,  para  1 0,  says  'and  the  governor  of  all  this  multitude  thus  numbered  [being  the  Jews  who  Cyrus  the 
Great  allowed  to  return  to  Jerusalem]  was  Zorobabel,  the  son  of  Salathiel,  of  the  posterity  of  David. '  So  Josephus 
does  in  fact  refer  to  one  of  the  individuals  mentioned  in  I  Chronicles  iii  1 7-24  and  it  is  clear  that  this  person  was  the 
ruler  of  the  Jews  and  of  Davidic  descent.  Though  not  actually  referred  to  by  the  title  'Exilarch'  it  is  clear  that  Zorobabel 
was  ruler  of  the  Jews  in  exile,  that  is  a  de  facto  exilarch  (since  'exilarch'  means  'ruler  in  exile'),  since  he  is  referred  to 
as  'Zorobabel,  the  governor  of  the  Jews'  (book  XI,  chapter  1 ,  para  3).  Thus,  we  have,  on  the  basis  of  Josephus,  a 
de  facto  historical  exilarch  over  600  years  earlier  than  is  often  asserted. 

Note,  in  this  context,  that  the  title  of  'Pope'  was  first  used  in  the  third  century  but  no-one  has  claimed  as  a 
consequence  that  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Rome  before  that  period  should  not  be  described  by  that  title. 

Sir  lain  Moncreiffe  of  that  Ilk  (1919-1985),  Albany  Herald  of  Arms  (Court  of  the  Lord  Lyon),  writing  in  'Books  & 
Bookmen',  February-March  1 976,  wrote:  'What's  already  known  is  that  the  Jews  in  exile  in  Asia  were  ruled  under  the 
Persian  and  later  the  Arab  empires  by  'Princes  of  the  Captivity' called  'Exilarchs',  with  a  genealogy  claiming  descent 
by  at  least  the  second  century  from  the  Royal  House  of  David,  probably  with  justification  because  it  was  based  on 
their  acceptance. '  (Quoted  from  'Lord  of  the  Dance',  London,  1986,  Hugh  Montgomery-Massingberd,  p.  155). 

In  addition  to  the  Babylonian  Exilarchs  there  were  several  dynasties  of  Palestinian  Princes,  that  is  dynasties  of  princes 
in  Palestine  of  Davidic  descent,  who  maintained  what  appears  to  have  been  an  intermittent  authority  parallel  but 
subsidiary  to  the  Babylonian  Exilarchs,  whose  suzerainty  they  seem  generally  to  have  acknowledged.  The  existence 
of  two  parallel  dynasties  of  secular  rulers  reflected  the  fact  that  there  were  two  main  centres  of  world  Jewry  at  that 
time,  namely  Babylon/Mesopotamia  and  Judea;  there  was  a  similar  parallel  arrangement  in  religious  affairs,  namely 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  great  Babylonian  academies  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita. 

•  Initially,  it  appears,  there  were  two  lines  of  princes,  the  Tobitite  and  Onaidite  lines,  descended  from  Tobit  and 
Onaid,  co-rulers  and  twin  sons  of  Hananiah,  Prince  of  Israel  (reigned  425-405  BC),  who  was  the  son  of 
Hattush,  1st  Prince  of  Israel  (reigned  457-445  BC),  son  of  Meshullam,  4th  Exilarch  of  the  1st  dynasty.  Hattush 
returned  to  Palestine  with  Ezra  the  Scribe  who  proclaimed  him  'royal  heir'.  These  lines  appear  to  have 
survived  (but  only  intermittently  ruled)  until  at  least  the  period  of  Herod  the  Great  (74-4/1  BC). 

•  At  this  time  another  dynasty  of  Palestinian  Princes  or  Patriarchs  emerged  in  the  person  of  Hillel  the  Great, 
who  was  the  teacher  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  dynasty  survived  until  the  office  of  Palestinian  Patriarch  was 
abolished  by  Theodosius  II  (41 0-450),  Emperor  of  Byzantium,  in  425  AD. 

•  A  further  dynasty,  founded  in  about  550  by  Sutra,  son  of  Mar-Zutra  (x  520),  30th  Exilarch  of  the  2nd  dynasty, 
survived  until  about  890  at  Tiberias,  with  a  rival  dynasty  seated  at  Jerusalem  from  691  to  1099,  presumably 
ending  with  the  massacre  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem  during  the  First  Crusade. 

•  In  1 187  another  line  of  Palestinian  Princes,  ancestors  of  the  Dayan  family,  was  founded  by  Yosef  Ha-Nasi, 
descended  from  Josiah,  27th  Exilarch  (reigned  930-933)  as  stated  above,  and  continued  until  1678  when 
Moshe  Ha-Nasi  was  deposed  by  the  Turks.  Subsequently  the  'Nasi'  (so-called)  was  appointed  by  the  Turkish 
governor  until  the  Sultan  abolished  the  office  in  1849,  when  the  duties  of  the  office  were  taken  over  by  the 
Hakham  Bashi.  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  1933  Yitzak  Dayan,  of  this  line,  Chief  Rabbi  in  Aleppo 
(Syria),  was  recognized  by  rabbinic  authorities  as  the  'Davidic  heir'  and  the  heirship  has  presumably  passed 
down  to  the  current  day  in  the  Dyan  family. 

There  would  have  been  numerous  other  descent  lines  of  course;  those  listed  are  those  that  rose  to  prominence  in 
Judea/Palestine. 
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Alexander  Goode,  writing  in  his  article,  'The  Exilarchate  in  the  Eastern  Caliphate,  637-1258' ('The  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review',  New  Ser.,  Vol.  31 ,  No.  2,  Oct.  1 940)  states  that  Samuel  b.  David  (1240-1270?)  was  ‘the  last  Exilarch  in  the 
unbroken  line  of  Exilarchs  in  Baghdad’  but  he  acknowledges  that  the  Exilarchate  may  have  continued  until  1401  when 
Tamerlane  ‘definitely  put  an  end  to  organized  Jewish  life  in  Baghdad’.  Goode  accepted  that  the  Exilarchate  may  have 
continued  until  1401  in  Baghdad  partly  on  the  basis  that  ‘we  hear  of  a  Nasi  Sar  Shalom  b.  Pinhos,  a  descendant  of 
Josiah  b.  Zakkai,  being  accepted  as  Exilarch  in  Baghdad  in  1341.  ’  The  point  is  that  if  Goode  was  prepared  to  accept 
that  the  Exilarchate  may  have  continued  in  Baghdad  after  1258  on  this  basis,  should  we  not  also  accept  that  the 
Exilarchate  may  have  continued  in  Spain  after  1401  on  the  basis  that  we  know  that  Don  Abraham  Senior  was 
described  as  Exilarch  in  1487  in  a  letter  from  the  Jews  of  Castile  to  the  Jews  of  Rome  and  Lombardy;  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  official  communication.  Given  that  the  Jews  had  maintained  and  supported  a  dynasty  of  Davidic  rulers  for 
2,000  years  through  the  violent  collapse  of  1 1  empires,  were  they  likely  to  simply  abandon  that  institution  in  1401,  an 
institution  central  to  their  history,  way  of  life  and  religious  beliefs?  The  question  hardly  needs  to  be  asked. 

The  evidence  therefore  indicates  that  Don  Abraham  Senior  was  of  Davidic  descent  but  this  cannot  have  been  unique 
amongst  the  leading  families  of  the  Sephardim,  who  formed  a  closely-related  and  exclusive  elite.  Various  Sephardic 
families  claim  Davidic  descent,  including  those  of  Abravanel/Abarbanel,  Shaltiel  and  Benveniste,  and  in  respect  of  the 
two  latter  at  least  there  are  published  pedigrees  tracing  their  Davidic  descent;  a  tombstone  dated  27  August  1 097, 
now  in  the  Museo  Sefardi  in  Toledo,  records  the  death  of  a  Rabbi  Shemuel  bar  Shealtiel  ha  Nasi.  It  is  possible  that  the 
title  of  Exilarch  was  accorded  to  Don  Abraham  Senior  in  an  attempt  to  resurrect  the  Exilarchate  in  Spain  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  recognized  in  Mesopotamia,  but  this  only  lasted  until  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492.  After 
that,  it  would  seem,  there  was  no  Jewish  community  of  sufficient  size,  stability  or  prestige  to  allow  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  Exilarchate,  until  1933  that  is.  Note  that  there  was  a  historical  precedent  for  attempting  to  establish  the 
Exilarchate  outside  Mesopotamia.  This  happened  in  Egypt  in  1081  when  David  ben  Daniel,  a  descendant  of  the  house 
of  Exilarchs,  was  proclaimed  Exilarch  by  the  rabbinic  authorities  of  that  country;  the  attempt  ended  with  his  downfall  in 
1094. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  most  common  sense  solution  to  the  question  of  why  we  find  the  title  of  'Exilarch'  being 
used  in  Spain  at  that  time.  Further,  the  existence  of  families  of  Davidic  descent  in  Spain  at  that  time  should  not  be 
viewed  as  extraordinary,  given  that  there  was  such  a  dynasty  in  Palestine  at  that  time;  indeed,  the  absence  of  such 
families  from  Spain  would  have  been  a  far  greater  oddity  given  the  long-standing  prominence  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  that  country. 

O  Zion,  beauty  and  gladness  of  the  world, 

Thine  is  all  love  and  grace,  and  unto  thee 
In  love  and  grace  we  are  for  ever  chained. 

We  who  in  thy  happiness  were  happy 
Are  broken  in  thy  desolation.  Each 
In  the  prison  of  his  exile  bows  to  earth, 

And  turns  him  toward  thy  gates.  Scattered  and  lost, 

We  will  remember  till  the  end  of  time 

The  cradle  of  our  childhood,  from  a  thousand  seas 

Turn  back  and  seek  again  thy  hills  and  vales. 

Glory  of  Pathros,  glory  of  Shinar, 

Compared  to  the  light  and  truth  that  streamed  from  thee, 

Are  dust  and  vanity:  and  in  all  the  world 
Whom  shall  I  find  to  liken  to  thy  seers, 

Thy  princes,  thy  elect,  thy  anointed  ones? 

The  kingdoms  of  the  heathen  pass  like  shadows, 

Thy  glory  and  thy  name  endure  for  ever. 

'To  Zion'  -  Judah  Ha-Levi  (1085-1140) 
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Who  was  Violante  de  Cabrera,  wife  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  (1410/12-1493)? 


This  information  comes  mainly  from: 

http://www.casarealrurikovich.com/antepasados/cabrera.pdf, 
which  seems  to  be  taken  from  'Casa  de  Cabrera  en  Cordoba' 

(http://books.google.es/books?id=iM0WAAAAQAAJ&printsec=frontcover&source=gbs_v2 
_summary_r&cad=0#v=onepage&q&f=false),  and 
http://fmg.ac/Projects/MedLands/CATALAN%20NOBILITY.htm  and 
http://www.enciclopedia.cat/enciclop%C3%A8dies/gran-enciclop%C3%A8dia- 
catalana/EC-GEC-0013192.xml?s.q=cabrera#.Uq-FlvRdWSp 

The  central  line  comes  from  FMG,  the  other  two  from  cabrera.pdf.  The  early  part  of  the 
main  lines  differs  in  these  two  sources.  I  have  followed  FMG. 

For  Don  Abraham  Senior  see: 

http://www.jewishencyclopedia.com/articles/13423-senior-abraham 

http://www.peerage.org/genealogy/pedigree.htm 


Arms  of  Cabrera  fcabra'  in  Spanish 
means  'goat') 


Arms  of  Andres  de  Cabrera 
(1440-1511),  1st  Marquis  of 
Moya,  impaling  Bobadilla. 


Descendants  of  Maria  Alonso  Coronel  (above)  and  Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman  include, 
for  instance,  Empress  Zita  (1892-1989),  last  Empress  of  Austria,  via  Leonor  de  Castilla 
(b.  Abt  1373),  Juan  Alfonso  Perez  de  Guzman  (d.  1559),  6th  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia, 
James  IV  (1604-1656),  King  of  Portugal,  Jose  I  (1714-1777),  King  of  Portugal,  John  VI 
(1767-1826),  King  of  Portugal  and  Emperor  of  Brazil  -  as  well  as  vast  swathes  of 
European  royalty  and  aristocracy,  including  Kings  of  Spain,  Romania,  Italy,  Saxony  and 
Belgium,  Princes  of  Hohenzollern,  von  Bayern,  von  Thurn  und  Taxis,  Bourbon-Parma, 
The  Two  Sicilies,  Mecklenburg  and  Liechenstein,  Dukes  of  Braganza  and  Luxemburg, 
Counts  of  Paris  (claimants  to  the  throne  of  France)  and  so  on. 


Notes: 


Gausfred,  Senor  de  Cabrera 


Guerao  I  de  Cabrera,  Senor  de  Cabrera  (?-before  1050)  = 
_ Ermesenda  de  Girona,  Vescomtesa  de  Girona _ 

_ i _ 

Ponce  I  de  Cabrera,  Senor  de  Cabrera,  Vescomte  de  Girona  (?- 
_ 23  Jun  1084/15  Jul  1090)  =  Letgardis  de  Tost _ 

_ I _ 

Guerao  II  de  Cabrera,  Senor  de  Cabrera,  Vescomte  de  Girona 
(?-Aug  1131/12  Mar  1132)  =  Estefania  ?  (?-Apr  1095/18  Jan 
_ 1098) _ 

_ I _ 

Ponce  II  de  Cabrera,  Senor  de  Cabrera,  Vescomte  de  Girona  (?- 

after  4  Jul  1162,  bur  Moreruela)  =  (1)  Sancha  Nunez  (?-after 

20  Nov  1165),  (2)  Maria  Fernandez  de  Traba 


_ I _ 

Guerao  III  de  Cabrera,  Vescomte  de  Cabrera,  Vescomte  de 
Girona,  Vescomte  de  Ager  =  Berenguela  de  Queralt 


I. 


Guerao  IV  Ponce  de  Cabrera  (?-before  14  Mar  1195-1228), 
Comte  de  Urgell,  Vescomte  de  Cabrera,  Vescomte  de  Ager  = 


(after  1204)  Eilo  Perez  de  Castro 


_ I _ 

Guerao  V  de  Cabrera  (7-1242),  Vescomte  de  Cabrera  = 
Ramona  de  Montcada,  daughter  of  Guillem  de  Montcada  III, 
Vicomte  de  Bearn  et  d'Oloron  and  his  wife,  Gersende  de 
Provence,  daughter  of  Alfonso  II,  Count  of  Provence 

_ I _ 

Ramon  de  Cabrera  (7-1298),  Senor  de  Angles  y  Brunola  = 
_ Alamanda  7  (Calatayud  1298-1332) _ 

_ I _ 

Bernardo  I  de  Cabrera  (1332),  Vescomte  de  Cabrera  =  Leonor 
de  Aguilar 


_ I _ 

Bernardo  II  de  Cabrera  (?-beheaded  Zaragoza  26  Jul  1364), 
Vescomte  de  Cabrera  =  Timbor  de  Fenollet,  daughter  of  Pedro 


de  Fenollet,  Vescomte  de  Ilia 

Cabrera  =  (Aor  1350)  Marguerite  de  Foix  (descei 

nded  from 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  Holv  Roman  Emperor, ; 

and  the 

Emperors  of  Byzantium).  His  grand-daughter,  M 

argaret  de 

Prades,  married  King  Martin  1  of  Aragoi 

1 


Bernardo  V  de  Cabrera  (7-14  May  1466),  Comte  de  Modica  y 
d'Osona,  Vescomte  de  Cabrera  y  Bas  =  (Blanes  1409/19) 
Violante  de  Prades,  Baronesa  de  Caccamo,  Accamo  y 
Esclafani,  Senora  de  Jurtino,  daughter  of  Jaime  de  Prades, 


Baron  de  Caccamo  [Aragon],  &  his  second  wife  Leonor 
[Violante]  de  Aragon  (1395-Barcelona  18  Feb  1471).  9th 
cousin  of  King  Ferdinand  II  of  Aragon  via  their  common 
ancestor,  Ponce  II  de  Cabrera  (above). 


_ I _ 

Bernardo  de  Cabrera  (?-before  1467),  third  son  of  Bernardo 
V.  Bernardo  had  one  illegitimate  child  by  an  unknown 
mistress.  Given  his  parents  marriage  in  1409  at  the  earliest, 
he  might  have  been  born  around  1412.  So  he  might  have  had 
a  daughter  from  about,  say,  1430,  making  that  daughter  20 
years  younger  than  Don  Abraham  (if  his  birthdate  of  1410/12 
_ is  correct). _ 

_ I _ 

Violante  de  Cabrera,  presumably  named  after  her  grand¬ 
mother,  Violante  de  Prades;  apparently  3rd  cousin  of  Andres 
de  Cabrera  (1430-1511),  1st  Marquis  of  Moya;  first  cousin 
twice  removed  of  Margaret  de  Prades,  Queen  of  Aragon  (see 
above).  She  was  also  a  cousin  of  King  Ferdinand  II  of  Aragon 
(see  above),  meaning  that  her  children  would  have  been 
cousins  of  King  Ferdinand  through  their  common  ancestor, 
Ponce  II  de  Cabrera.  This  may  explain  why  the  king  became 
godfather  to  Don  Abraham  and  his  children. 


According  to  a  pedigree,  'Los  Coronel  en  Portugal',  prepared  by  the 
Portuguese  historian  and  genealogist,  Luis  Jose  de  Bivar  Pimentel 

Guerra  (Associagao  dos  Arqueologos  Portugueses,  Instituto  Portugues 
de  Heraldica,  Sociedade  de  Geografia  de  Lisboa  e  Instituto  Genealogico 
Brasileiro),  in  1976,  the  first  wife  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  (1410/12- 
1493),  Chief  Rabbi  and  Supreme  Magistrate  of  the  Jews  of  Castile,  was 
a  Violante  de  Cabrera.  According  to  the  Jewish  Encylopaedia,  Don 
Abraham  was  a  'near  relative'  of  Andres  de  Cabrera  (1430-1511),  1st 
Marquis  of  Moya,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  relationship  was  through 
his  wife.  This  pedigree  attempts  to  identify  people  of  that  name  who 
were  related  to  Andres  de  Cabrera.  Don  Abraham  converted  to 
Christianity  in  1492  and  took  the  surname  'Coronel',  which  was 
associated  with  the  Guzman  family  as  described  below.  The  connection 
to  the  Coronel/Guzman  families  may  have  been  through  Violante.  The 
only  Violante  (of  the  three  identified)  that  could  be  described  as  a 
'near  relative'  of  Andres  de  Cabrera  is  Violante,  daughter  of  Bernardo 
(d.  before  1467),  who  looks  as  though  she  would  have  been  20  years  or 
more  vounger  than  Don  Abraham.  Note  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  Andres  de  Cabrera.  1st  Marauis  of  Mova,  actually  was 

descended  from  the  Viscounts  of  Cabrera;  it  only  matters  that  the 

authors  of  the  Jewish  Encvlopaedia  article  believed  that  he  was  so 

descended.  Such  a  belief  would  account  for  the  statement  that  Andres 

de  Cabrera  was  a  'near  relative'  of  Don  Abraham  Senior.  The  issue  is 

the  descent  of  Violante  de  Cabrera,  not  Andres  de  Cabrera.  The 

authors  of  the  article  were  entitled  to  believe  that  Andres  de  Cabrera 

was  descended  from  the  Viscounts  of  Cabrera  because  Andres  de 

Cabrera  was  granted  the  arms  of  the  Viscounts  of  Cabrera  bv  the 

Crown  fque  vos  Andres  de  Cabrera  en  vuestro  escudo  v  apellidos  de 

Cabrera  dentro  v  encima  de  ellas  hagais  dos  entalles  en  la  parte 

derecha  con  un  castillo,  de  oro  la  puerta,  v  las  siniestras  azules  en 

campo  Colorado,  v  en  el  otro  lado  un  leon  rampante  morado  armado 

de  azul  con  corona  de  oro  en  campo  bianco  v  en  la  parte  de  encima  un 

castillo  v  leon  dentro  de  dicho  escudo  v  una  corona  en  campo  azul') 

and  a  grant  of  arms  bv  the  Crown,  being  a  legally-binding  decision 

concerning  rights  to  property  (inherited  arms),  is  taken  as  decisive 

proof  of  descent. 

Bernardo  III,  Count  of  Osona  and  Viscount  of  Cabrera,  was  heir  to  the 
Lordship  of  Aguilar  (Aguilar  de  la  Frontera  -  thus  'The  Lordship  of  the 
Eagle's  Nest  of  the  Frontier',  i.e.  the  frontier  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Granada)  as  successor  to  Alfonso  Fernandez  Coronel  (x  1353)  but  it 
was  given  by  King  Henry  II  to  Gonzalez  Fernandez  de  Cordoba  in  1370 
(Bernardo's  succession  may  have  derived  from  the  marriage  of 
Bernado  I  to  Leonor  de  Aguilar) 

(http://es.wikipedia.org/wiki/Se%C3%B1or%C3%ADo_de_Aguilar). 
Alfonso's  beautiful  daughter,  Maria  Coronel  (1334-1409),  was  pursued 
by  King  Pedro  'the  Cruel'  of  Castile  and  fled  to  a  monastery.  When 
Pedro  broke  into  the  monastery  Maria  burned  her  face  with  boiling  oil 
to  dampen  the  King's  ardour 

(http://es.wikipedia.org/wiki/Maria_Fernandez_Coronel).  As  a  great- 
great-grand-daughter  of  Bernard  III,  Violante  de  Cabrera  was,  in  a 
sense,  an  heir  of  the  Coronel  family,  Lords  of  Aguilar  ('Lords  of  the 
Eagle's  Nest').  Alfonso  Coronel  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Clare,  Guadalajara,  native  town  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  (1410/12- 
1493).  Allfonso  Coronel,  was  the  son  of  Juan  Fernandez  Coronel, 
whose  sister,  Maria  Alonso  Coronel  (who  may  have  been  Jewish  - 
http://www.genealogics.org/getperson.php?personlD=l00533057&tre 
e=LEO)  married  Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman  'El  Bueno',  ancestor  of  the 
Dukes  of  Medina-Sidonia,  and  their  daughter  Leonor  de  Guzman  y 
Coronel ,  married  Luis  de  la  Cerda  (1291-1348),  1st  Prince  of  the 
Fortunate  Isles  or  Blessed  Isles  (Canary  Islands),  Count  of  Clermont 
(France),  1st  Count  of  Talmont  (France),  Admiral  of  France  andde  jure 
rightful  King  of  Castile. 


Brother/ 

sister 


2nd 

cousins 


3rd 

cousins 


Martin/Mosen  Perez  de  Cabrera  (son  of  Bernardo  III  and 
Marguerite  de  Foix)  =  Maria  de  Luna 
http://www.casarealrurikovich.com/antepasados/cabrer 
a. pdf,  p.  49  (Note  that  there  was  also  a  Martin  the 
Younger  who  was  a  son  of  Martin,  King  of  Aragon  and 
Maria  de  Luna) 

I 

Maria  Perez  de  Cabrera  =  Alonso  de  Toledo  o  Gonzalez 
de  Aviles.  The  connection  to  the  main  branch  of  the 
Cabrera  family  as  above  is  disputed,  but  since  her 
grandson  was  granted  the  arms  of  Cabrera  by  the  Crown 
and  used  those  arms,  he  certainly  claimed  to  be,  and 
was  acknowledged  to  be,  in  his  own  lifetime,  descended 
from  that  family.  See  Genealogia  Revista  del  Instituto 
Argentino  de  Ciensias  Genealogicas,  1991,  No.  24,  p. 
311-318.  Note  that  Bernard  IV  had  an  illegitimate  son 
called  Marti/Martinet,  Lord  of  Mazzara  (Sicily?)  and 
Palafolls  (near  Blanes),  per  FMG  (above). 

I 

Maria  Alonso  de  Cabrera  =  Pedro  Lopez  de  Madrid  (?- 
1470,  buried  with  his  wife  in  the  chapel  of  San  Andres 
Cathedral,  Cuenca,  in  two  sumptuous  tombs). 


I 

Andres  de  Cabrera  (1430-1511),  1st  Marquis  of  Moya  (cr 
1480).  Geni.com  entries  shows  Violante  de  Cabrera  as  a 
sister  of  Andres  but  there  is  no  record  of  a  sister  of  that 
name,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  He  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
17th  Marquis  of  Moya,  father  of  Eugenie  (1826-1920), 
Empress  of  the  French. 


1.  Violante  Enriquez  de  Castilla  was  the  daughter  of  Juan  Enriquez,  Alguacil  Mayor  de  Toledo,  and  Maria  Diaz  de  Haro.  Maria  Diaz  de  Haro  was  the  daughter  of  Fernando  Diaz  de  Haro  and  Maria  of  Portugal  (b 
cl290).  Maria  of  Portugal  was  the  daughter  of  Alfonso  of  Portugal  (1263-1312)  and  Violante  Manuel  of  Castile  (cl265-1314),  daughter  of  Manuel  of  Castile  (1234-1283),  Infante  of  Castile,  and  Constance  of 
Aragon  (1239-1269).  Alfonso  of  Portugal  was  the  son  of  Alfonso  III  (1210-1279),  King  of  Portugal,  and  Beatrice  of  Castile  (1242/1244-1303),  illegitimate  daughter  of  Alfonso  X  (1252-1284),  King  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  Alfonso  X  was  the  great-grandson  of,  amongst  others,  Frederick  Barbarossa  (1122-1190),  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  and  Isaac  Angelos  (1156-1204),  Emperor  of  Byzantium. 

2.  Sources  cited  in  http://www.casarealrurikovich.com/antepasados/cabrera.pdf  (above)  -«Nobiliario  general*,  de  Juan  Banos  de  Velasco,  M.,  fol.  327.-«Nobleza  general  de  Espana*,  de  Francisco  Lozano,  M., 
tomo  II,  fol.  lO.-Obras  de  Miguel  de  Salazar,  M,  tomo  VI,  fol  199.-  «Adarga  Catalana»,  de  Garma  y  Duran,  imp.,  tomo  II,  pag.  159.-  «Historia  genealogica  y  heraldica  de  la  Monarquia  espanola*,  de  Francisco 
Fernandez  de  Bethencourt,  imp.,  tomo  III,  pag.  331;  tomo  IV,  pag.  538;  tomo  IX,  pags.  171, 175,  219,  421  y  473,  y  tomo  X,  pags.  283  y  427.-«Nobiliario  de  Canarias»,  del  mismo  autor,  imp.,  tomo  IV,  pags.  68  y 
75.-«Historia  de  la  casa  de  Lara»,  de  Luis  de  Salazar  y  Castro,  imp.,  tomo  I,  pags.  230,  241,  395, 462,  573,  621,  634  y  635;  tomo  II,  pags.  47,  48,  50,  88  y  89,  y  tomo  III,  pags.  47,  48,  50,  88  y  89.-  «Historia  de  la 
casa  de  Silva »,  del  mismo  autor,  imp.,  tomo  I,  pag.  139,  y  tomo  II,  paginas  539,  603  y  704.-«Glorias  de  la  casa  de  Farnesio»,  del  mismo  autor,  imp.,  pags.  572,  573  y  583.-«Casa  de  Cabrera  en  Cordoba*,  imp., 
toda  la  obra.-«Apuntes  genealogicos  y  heraldicos  de  la  villa  de  Velez  Rubio*,  de  Fernando  Palanques  y  Ayen,  imp.,  pag.  37.-«Nobiliario  genealogico*,  de  Alonso  Lopez  de  Haro,  imp.,  tomo  II,  pag.  319.- 
«Nobleza  de  Andalucia*,  de  Argote  de  Molina,  imp.,  pag.  53.-«Descripcion  genealogica  de  la  casa  de  Aguayo*,  de  Antonio  Ramos,  imp.,  pags.  103, 127,  304,  309,  310,  336,  343  y  439.-  «Diccionario  historico, 
genealogico  y  heraldico*,  de  Vilar  y  Pascual,  imp.,  tomo  IV,  pag.  34;  tomo  V,  pag.  199,  y  tomo  VIII,  pag.  18.«Nobiliario»,  del  Conde  Pedro  de  Bracelos,  con  notas  de  Juan  Bautista  Labana,  imp.,  pag.  92,  nota  C.- 
«Blason  y  genealogia  de  la  casa  de  Cabrera  y  Rivera,  enlaces  con  otras  casas  ilustres  y  relaciones  de  sus  armas»,  manuscritoque  se  conserva  en  la  biblioteca  de  los  autores  de  esta  «Enciclopedia».-Expedientes 
de  pruebas  de  nobleza  de  todos  los  caballeros  de  Ordenes  Militares  citados  en  el  curso  de  esta  informacion. 
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Lineage  of  Hughes 

US  branches  of  the  family  are  in  blue 


JtARGARE  X  E .  HUGHE  S . 

DOSXIXCTOIT  I'KiOStT.  CO-  BERKS- 


Bookplate  of  Margaret  Hughes  (1797-1887)  of  Donnington  Priory,  Berks.  Y Gwir  Yn  Erbyn  Y Byd'('The  truth  against 
the  world )  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  war-cry  of  Boudica. 

The  progenitor  of  this  family,  Mwyndeg  Hughes  of  Liverpool  (d  1712),  was  the  son  of  a  Mr.  Hughes  of  ’Gelle  Fawlor’ 
(recte  'Gelli-ffowler').  near  Ysceifioq  in  Flintshire.  The  family  appears  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Hughes  family  of  Pant 
Gwvn,  Ysceifiog,  who  were  descended  in  the  male  line  from  Edwin  (d  1073),  Prince  (sometimes  referred  to  as  King)  of 
Teaeingl  (that  is  the  commotes  of  Rhuddlan,  Coleshill  and  Prestatyn),  founder  of  the  12th  Noble  Tribe  of  Wales, 
through  an  ancestor  of  the  same  name,  Mwyndeg,  whose  pedigree  is  given  in  19th  century  Hughes  family  papers 
(based  on  research  carried  out  in  the  'Shrewsbury  records'  by  a  Mr.  Morris)  as: 

Mwyndeg  ap*  Bel  ap  Daffydd  Lloyd  ap  Dafydd  ap  Cynrig  ap  Jevan  ap  Gruffyd  ap  Madoc  Dhu  ap 
Rhirid  ap  Llywelyn  ap  Owain  Trefynnon  ap  Aldud  ap  Owain  ap  Edwin,  King  of  Tegeingl 

*  'ap'  means  'son  of 

The  descent  of  Bel  ap  Daffydd  Lloyd  from  Madoc  Dhu  ('the  Black')  (d  before  22  Apr  1301*),  Lord  of  Copa'r  Goleuni,  or 
'The  Hill  of  Light'  (Gop  Hill,  Trelawnyd,  legendary  burial  site  of  Boudica),  is  confirmed  by  a  memorial  stone  to  Bell 
Lloyd  (d  1589),  second  of  that  name,  being  the  grandson  of  Bel  ap  Daffyd  Lloyd  above,  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  Trelawnyd,  nr.  Prestatyn**.  The  descent  of  Madoc  Dhu  from  Edwin  is  given  in  public  sources, 
though  it  is  now  thought  that  Aldud  may  have  been  an  adopted,  not  natural,  son  of  Owain  ap  Edwin  -  possibly  a 
kinsman  of  Gruffyd  ap  Cynan,  Prince  of  Gwynedd  (d  1137)***.  Edwin  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  princess,  Ethelfleda  or 
Aldgyth,  daughter  of  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  he  appears  to  have  acquired  Tegeingl  as  his  inheritance  out  of  the 
pre-Conquest  Earldom  of  Mercia;  the  identity  of  his  father  is  uncertain.  Various  families  who  are  descended  from 
Edwin,  including  Wynn  of  Copa'r  Leni  and  Hughes  (originally  named  Pennant  it  seems)  of  Terfyn,  owned  land  within 
Tegeingl  into  modern  times,  and  some  may  yet  remain,  making  them  possibly  the  longest-established  landowners  in 
the  country.  See  Meyrick,  Sir  Samuel  Rush,  'Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales  and  Part  of  the  Marches',  London,  1896, 

Vol.  2,  p.  299  for  Wynn  of  Copa'r  Leni  and  p.  305  for  Pennant  of  Tre'r  Ffynon.  Mwyndeg  ap  Bell  is  shown  on  p.  297 
where  Edward  ap  Hugh  ap  Rhys  ap  Mwyndeg  marries  Janet  Conway  of  Bodryddan. 


Gop  Hill  or  'The  Hill  of  Light',  legendary  burial  site  of  Boudica  (under  a  cairn  called  'The  Hill  of  Arrows'  -  where  many 
ancient  arrowheads  have  been  found)  and  spiritual  home  of  the  Hughes  family,  from  the  south.  The  village  is 
Trelawnyd.  Apparently,  it  is  possible,  on  a  clear  day,  to  see  both  Ireland  and  Scotland  from  top  of  Gop  Hill  (842  ft). 

The  date  Madoc  Dhu's  son  Gruffyd  paid  homage  to  Prince  Edward,  later  Edward  II,  as  Earl  of  Chester. 

**The  engraving  reads:  'DYMA  LLE  MAY  YN  GORFETH  BELL  LLOYD  AP  EDWARD  AP  BELL  AP  DD  AP  DD  [AP] 
KENDRICK  AP  EVAN  AP  GRIFFETH  AP  MADOCK  DDV  A  FV  FAROW  Y  8  DYDD  OF  YES  MAI  ANNO  DO  1589'. 
Bell  Lloyd  was  of  the  family  of  Lloyd  of  Henfryn  (Henfryn  is  about  2km  SW  of  Trelawnyd). 


SKl't’LCttkU.  Sian  or  I’.EU.  I.LOVO.  XEWM.UtKcr. 


Memorial  stone  of  Bell  Lloyd  dated  1589.  At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is  the  top  portion  of  a  rendering  of  the  arms  of 
Madoc  Dhu  (see  illustration  below).  Newmarket  has  now  been  renamed  Trelawnyd. 

***The  Peniarth  Ms  1 31 ,  written  by  leuan  Brechfa  about  the  year  1 500,  tells  us  that  Aldud  'held  all  of  Tegeingl  by 
spear  and  sword  for  three  years  over  a  grievance  with  its  Lord,  for  which  act  he  then  received  a  pardon  from  the  king'] 
this  must  have  been  the  three  years  following  1125  when  Cadwallon  ap  Gruffudd  ap  Cynan  killed  three  sons  of  Owain 
ap  Edwin  when  they  refused  to  accept  the  overlordship  of  Gruffudd  ap  Cynan  as  Prince  of  Gwynedd.  Note  that 
Gruffyd  ap  Madoc  Dhu,  above,  married  Gwladys,  daughter  of  Owain  ap  Bleddyn  ap  Owain  Brogyntyn,  son  of  Madog 
ap  Maredudd  (d  1160),  Prince  of  Powys,  whose  wife,  Susanna  (daughter  of  Gruffudd  ap  Cynan,  Prince  of  Gwynedd), 
was  a  great-granddaughter  of  Edwin  of  Tegeingl  through  her  mother,  Angharad,  daughter  of  Owain  ap  Edwin  of 
Tegeingl.  This  means  that  there  is  at  least  one  line  (and  there  are  undoubtedly  many  more)  from  Jevan  ap  Gruffyd  ap 
Madoc  Dhu,  above,  to  Edwin  of  Tegeingl  as  follows: 

Jevan  ap  Gwladys  ferch*  Owain  ap  Bleddyn  ap  Owain  Brogyntyn  ap  Susanna  ferch  Angharad  ferch 

Owain  ap  Edwin  of  Tegeingl 


*  'ferch'  means  'daughter  of 


According  to  these  'Shrewsbury  records',  Thomas  of  Pant  Gwyn,  son  of  Mwyndeg  ap  Bel,  above,  married  Janet, 
daughter  of  Gruffyd  ap  Dafydd  ap  Ithel  Fychan,  descended  from  Ednowain  Bendew,  founder  of  the  13th  Noble  Tribe. 
See  Meyrick,  Sir  Samuel  Rush,  'Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales  and  Part  of  the  Marches',  London,  1 896,  Vol.  2,  p.  298 
under  Caerwys  ('Keyrws').  He  had  issue  Hugh,  who  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Thomas  ap  Edward,  sister  of  Morgan 
ap  Thomas  of  Golden  Grove  (as  stated  in  Burke's  'History  of  the  Commoners  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland',  1 835, 
under  'Morgan  of  Golden  Grove').  He  had  issue  Edward,  of  Ysceifiog,  who  was  of  the  first  generation  of  this  family  to 
adopt  the  surname  of  Hughes,  and  who  may  have  been  the  father  or  grandfather  of  Mr.  Hughes  of  'Gelle  Fawlor', 
father  of  Mwyndeg  Hughes  of  Liverpool.  This  would  make  the  descent  of  Edward  Hughes  from  Edwin  as  follows: 

Edward  ap  Hugh  ap  Thomas  ap  Mwyndeg  ap  Bel  ap  Daffydd  Lloyd  ap  Dafydd  ap  Cynrig  ap  Jevan  ap 
Gruffyd  ap  Madoc  Dhu  ap  Rhirid  ap  Llywelyn  ap  Owain  Trefynnon  ap  Aldud  ap  Owain  ap  Edwin,  King 
of  Tegeingl 

that  is  16  generations  covering  a  period  of  about  five  and  a  half  centuries. 

Edward  had  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  John  Wynn  of  Llanverres(?),  possibly  modern  Llanferres,  who  is  not 
mentioned  as  Edward's  heir,  indicating  that  he  had  other  issue.  A  relative  of  John  Hughes  (1790-1857)  at  the  time,  a 
Mrs.  Foulkes,  stated  that  the  Hughes  family  were  cousins  of  the  Wynn(e)  family  of  Coed  Coch  (nr  Betws-yn-Rhos) 
'making  it  probable  that  we  came  of  this  Edward  Hughes ,  Mary  Wynn's  father',  according  to  John  Hughes. 

Given  that  Mwyndeg  Hughes  of  Liverpool  was  married  in  1707,  he  was  certainly  born  not  later  than  the  last  quarter  of 
the  17th  century,  that  is  1675-1700,  and  possibly  earlier,  given  that  he  died  in  1712.  His  father,  Mr.  Hughes  of  'Gelle 
Fawlor',  was  therefore  probably  born  in  the  mid-1600s,  that  is  1650-1675.  Thomas  ap  Mwyndeg  ap  Bel  was  of  the 
same  generation  as  the  Bell  Lloyd  ap  Edward  ap  Bel  (both  being  grandsons  of  the  same  Bel  ap  Dafydd),  who  died  in 
1589,  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  Thomas'  son,  Hugh,  could  have  lived  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th 
century,  that  is  1600-1625,  which  means  that  Hugh's  son,  Edward,  could  have  lived  into  the  next  quarter  of  the  17th 
century,  that  is  1 625-1 650.  On  this  basis,  Edward,  of  Ysceifiog,  could  have  been  the  father  or  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Hughes  of  'Gelle  Fowler'.  See  here  for  lists  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ysceifiog  in  1681  and  1686;  there  are  several  Hughes 
families  amongst  whom  might  be  the  Mr.  Hughes  of  'Gelle  Fowler',  but  this  requires  further  investigation  (note  that 
these  lists  show  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  household,  the  number  of  people  in  the  household  and  the  ages  of  all  in 
the  household  under  the  age  of  18). 

In  a  note  written  in  February  1856,  John  Hughes  (1790-1857),  explained:  'From  the  peculiar  name  of  my  great¬ 
grandfather  [Mwyndeg]  and  his  nativity  at  Ysceifiog  I  conceive  that  he  belonged  to  these  folk  [the  Hughes  of  Pant 
Gwyn], '  He  also  wrote:  'Our  a/c  by  Mrs.  Foulkes  and  all  my  father  ever  heard  as  a  boy  was  that  Gelle  Fawlor  in  that 
parish  was  the  estate  and  house  owned  by  our  immediate  people  which  they  got  out  of  some  150  years  ago  [i.e. 
around  1700].',  so  it  is  evident  that  the  connection  to  Gelle  Fawlor  ('Gelli-ffowler')  and  Ysceifiog  was  family  knowledge 
long  before  the  research  carried  out  by  Mr.  Morris  in  the  'Shrewsbury  records'. 

The  name  Mwyndeg  appears  only  to  occur  in  this  branch  of  the  Hughes  family,  though  it  is  not  unknown  elsewhere, 
and  means  'gentle  and  fair,  tender,  genial,  affable'. 


MWYNDEG  HUGHES  (d  1712),  sea  captain  and  merchant  adventurer  of  Liverpool;  born  at  Ysceifiog,  son  of  a  Mr. 
Hughes  of  'Gelle  Fawlor'  (recte  'Gelli-ffowler')*  in  that  parish;  m  1707  at  Chester,  Elizabeth  Wood,  sister  and  co-heir  of 
Thomas  Wood  of  Hillingdon,  of  the  'Daily  Advertiser',  and  had  issue, 

la  THOMAS,  of  whom  we  treat 

2a  Mundick  or  Mwyndeg  (bapt  1712),  no  further  information 
la  Elizabeth  (bapt  1709),  no  further  information 

*According  to  local  historian,  Hazel  Formby  of  Tan-y-Llan,  Ysceifiog,  Gelli-ffowler  was  ultimately  acquired  by  Flintshire 
County  Council  and  split  into  at  least  five  farms. 

THOMAS  HUGHES  (1710-1776),  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders;  educ  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  'having  narrowly  escaped  in  his 
youth  the  consequences  of  a  Jacobite  plot  in  which  several  of  the  sons  of  the  Welsh  gentry  were  involved'  (see 
Burke's  'Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Landed  Gentry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland',  1 847,  Vol.  I,  p.  61 2 
under  HUGHES  OF  DONNINGTON  PRIORY),  he  became  Headmaster  of  Ruthin  School  (Denbigh,  North  Wales)  from 
1739  and  later  Rector  of  Llanfwrog  and  Llansilyn;  m  Elizabeth  (1720-1756,  memorial  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Ruthin), 
daughter  of  Norfolk  Salusbury  of  Plas-y-Ward,  Denbigh,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  (see 
SALUSBURY  OF  LLEWENI,  Burke's  'Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetcies),  who  were  descended  from  Maurice  Wynn  of 
Gwydir  (d  1580),  senior  male  heir  of  the  Princes  of  Gwynedd,  and  Katheryn  (Catherine)  Tudor  of  Berain  (d  1591), 
known  as  'Mam  Gwalia'  or  'Mam  Cymru'  ('The  Mother  of  Wales'),  grand-daughter,  via  her  mother,  Jane  Velville,  of  Sir 


Roland  de  Velville  (1474-1535).  Constable  of  Beaumaris  Castle,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  VII  (according  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Welsh  Biography),  and  had  issue, 


Sir  Roland  de  Velville  -  a  man  of  'kingly  line'  and  of  'earl's  blood' 


The  Arundel  MS  66  f201r  (1490).  Henry  VII  being  presented  with  a  book  on  astrology  in  1490.  Who  is  the  youth  in  the 
bottom  left?  A  page  holding  a  dog?  Possibly.  It  cannot  be  Prince  Arthur  because  he  was  born  in  1486,  so  he  would 
have  been  4  years  old.  It  cannot  be  Prince  Henry  (later  Henry  VIII)  because  he  was  born  in  1491.  And  yet  there  is  a 
crown  floating  over  his  head.  Is  this  just  embroidery  on  the  sleeve  of  the  man  behind  the  boy?  Possibly,  but  it  seems 
to  be  floating  in  mid-air  -  and  the  boy  seems  to  be  looking  up  at  it.  In  fact,  the  crown  just  overlaps  part  of  the  wearer's 
collar,  so  the  perspective  is  of  an  object  floating  in  front  of  two  other  objects  (the  sleeve  and  the  collar)  which  are  not 
at  the  same  depth  in  the  picture.  Could  it  be  Roland  de  Velville,  who  would  have  been  about  1 6  at  the  time?  It's  a 
tantalizing  possibility.  Would  a  page  have  stood  in  front  of  the  throne  and  so  close  to  it?  Perhaps  it  is  just  artistic 
licence,  intended  to  add  interest  and  variety  to  the  scene?  Perhaps.  The  youth's  right-hand  sleeve  is  gold,  presumably 
cloth  of  gold.  Did  pages  wear  such  rich  attire?  I  doubt  it.  The  depiction  of  Henry  VII  is  clearly  intended  to  be  a  likeness. 
The  three  men  presenting  the  book  to  Henry  VII  also  seem  to  be  likenesses.  The  youth  also  appears  to  be  a  likeness, 
in  the  sense  that  it  shows  character  and  does  not  seem  to  be  a  generic  depiction.  So,  we  have  a  youth  of  high  status 
(hence  the  gold  sleeve),  associated  with  or  connected  to  the  king  and  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  depicted  by  a 
likeness.  I  can  think  of  only  one  possible  candidate. 


Note:  If  you  look  at  an  enlargement  of  a  section  of  the  above  picture,  there  appears  to  be  what  might  be  lettering 
between  the  black  cap  on  the  boy's  head  and  the  crown.  Could  this  reveal  the  boy's  identity?  There  also  appears  to  be 
lettering  on  the  'bald  patch'  on  the  small  dog,  but  I  have  not  looked  closely  at  this.  It  may  be  nothing,  but,  then  again,  it 
may  not. 


Kathryn  of  Berain 


As  a  great-grand-daughter  of  King  Henry  VII*,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  Welsh  Biography,  Kathryn  Tudor  of 
Berain  (1534-1591)  was  a  first  cousin  once  removed  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  This  places  her  in  the  same  courtly  circles 
as  William  Shakespeare  (1564-1616),  to  the  extent  that  Shakespeare  was  involved  with  the  Elizabethan  royal  court. 
Shakespeare  certainly  knew  Kathryn's  younger  son,  Sir  John  Salusburv  (1567-1612),  by  Sir  John  Salusbury,  her  first 
husband,  and  dedicated  his  famous  poem,  'The  Phoenix  and_  the  Turtle',**  to  him  (John  Idris  Jones,  ‘William 
Shakespeare  and  John  Salusbury:  what  was  their  relationship?’,  Transactions  of  the  Denbighshire  Historical  Society 
59,  201 1 , 56-96).  ‘The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle’  was  part  of  ‘Love’s  Martyr’  (1 601 )  by  Robert  Chester,  'allegorically 
shadowing  the  truth  of  love'.  The  nature  of  true  love  was  also  explored  in  the  1998  film,  'Shakespeare  in  Love',  starring 
Joseph  Fiennes  as  Shakespeare  and  Gwyneth  Paltrow  as  the  fictional  'Viola  de  Lesseps'. 

*She  was  the  daughter  of  Tudor  ap  Robert  Fychan  of  Berain  (son  of  Robert  Fychan  ap  Tudor  of  Berain  and  Grace 
Conway,  daughter  of  John  Conway  of  Bodrhvddan)  and  Jane  Velville.  Berain  was  also  spelled  Beren. 

**The  'turtle'  being  a  turtle  dove;  the  'turtle  is  the  male,  the  phoenix  is  the  female. 


Kathryn  Tudor  of  Berain  (1534-1591),  known  as  'Mam  Gwalia'  or  ‘Mam  Cymru’  ('The  Mother  of  Wales')  by  Lucas  de 
Heere  or  Adriaen  van  Cronenburgh  (1 568).  The  mother  of  William  Shakespeare?  She  certainly  looks  the  part.  For  the 
right-hand  picture  I  have  slightly  warmed  the  skin  tone,  coloured  the  lips  and  pupils  a  little  and  added  a  hint  of  upper 
eyelash  in  order  to  modernize  the  appearance.  I  think  the  result  is  very  powerful. 


Berain  today. 


Berain,  the  old  hall  as  it  used  to  be  (W.  Bezant  Lowe,  'The  Heart  of  North  Wales' ,  p.  384).  Once  full  of  people,  light 
and  laughter  -  and  the  songs  of  the  Welsh  bards. 


<*  TO  THE  MEMORY 

ch  Rii^Anr/m ,  haiku  mui  cwk  nokfoijc  saijjahuiou  wht 
or  THE  muor  ar  BAOHEOHAia.  in  nu»  county.  * 
AND  WIFE  or  TH6MAS  JRKU1H8,  CUKMIt.AJM 
>IA8THH  or 'in w  rnitti  801001*  in  thix  town: 

"ONI*  THAT  EEAHKD  OOI^WTXl!  ALL  flKK  HOCSE,  AND  OAVK 
•MIKTl  AUM&dtl  TOE  imOWURl’*  {  ACTS.  X.  2  A 

this  lAnun  18  iNxemma)  hy  hkw  ArotcncJNATK  DMxnmat  annk, 
•wiixjw  or  joi  in  nn’wt.  or  a u >kjimanih  -ky.  UQNC)ON#  xjr.nani 

SHE  WAS  m-HUCn  TJ1E  air  OK  DKCEMimiC  1758;  AGED  38; 

LVVR  ArrKKWAlU  >8  MAKIUKD 


LEAVING  ISSOli.KUZAliKTlUWl 

TO  The  RKVrHKNRY  NEWCOMB.  XT  CAM  Oh  CtKKSrOKD* 
AND  DIED  MARCH  THK  57  1783: 

ANNK.  ALREADY  MKWnoNED: 

ROllIiKT,  'WHO  WENT  WTO  TUB!  CMl.  SERVICE  OF 
THK  MONT  EAST  INDIA  OOMPAjfrY; 

AND  DIED  DIE  31V  OK  APK1I..1R03. 

SOON  AFTER  HIS  RETURN  TOOM  ABROAD: 

AND  THOMAS.  NOW  IJV1NO. 


The  link  between  the  Hughes  family  and  the  Salusbury  family.  Memorial  to  Elizabeth  Hughes  (d.  1756),  nee 
Salusbury,  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Ruthin.  Her  descents  from  Kathryn  of  Berain  can  be  seen  here.  See  here  for  Kathryn 
of  Berain's  descendants.  Not  only  was  her  son,  Sir  John  Salusbury  (d.  1 61 2),  the  dedicatee  of  William  Shakespeare's 
poem,  'The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle',  the  most  beautiful  poem  ever  written,  and  patron  of  Ben  Jonson  (1572-1637)  and 
others,  but  her  descendant,  Sir  John  Salusbury  (1707/10-1762),  one  of  the  founders  of  Canada,  was  the  patron  of 
William  Hogarth  (1697-1764).  and  his  (Sir  John  Salusbury's)  daughter,  Hester  Thrale  (1741-1821).  was  the  patron  of 
Samuel  Johnson  (1709-1784),  Fanny  Burney  (1752-1840)  and  others.  Another  descendant  of  Kathryn  of  Berain, 
Thomas  Hughes  (1822-1896).  was  the  author  of  'Tom  Brown's  Schooldays',  and  thus  the  'Tom'  of  the  title,  and  his 
sister,  Jane  Elizabeth  Senior  (nee  Hughes),  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of  George  Eliot  and  almost  certainly  the 
model  for  'Dorothea',  the  heroine  of  'Middlemarch',  the  greatest  novel  in  the  English  language.  So,  brother  and  sister 
were  two  of  the  most  famous  characters  in  English  literature.  Mary  Anne  Hughes  (nee  Watts)  (1770-1853)  was  a 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  wrote  'Letters  and  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'  (Ed.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson,  London, 
Smith  Elder,  1904).  As  a  'literary  family'  the  Salusbury/Hughes  family  are  therefore  probably  unrivalled  in  English 
history.  Sir  John  Salusbury  (1707/10-1762)  died  of  a  fit  after  learning  that  his  daughter,  Hester,  was  to  marry  a  brewer, 
Henry  Thrale,  whose  father  had  been  born  in  a  dog  kennel  on  one  of  the  Salusbury  estates. 


The  Shakespeare  duality  theory.  Was  Thomas  Salusbury  the  'real  Shakespeare'? 


The  real  William  Shakespeare?  My  ancestor,  Thomas  The  Turtle  Dove'  by  Sophie  Anderson  (1823-1903). 

Salusbury  of  Lleweni,  Denbigh  (1 564-1586).  Note  that  Was  Thomas  Salusbury  the  turtle  dove  to  Mary,  Queen 

he  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Shakespeare  per  of  Scots,  phoenix? 

Foster  'Alumni  Oxonienses',  p.  1305  (some  sources 
say  that  he  was  born  in  1 561 ).  'Posse  et  nolle  nobile' 
means  To  have  power  and  not  use  it  is  noble. '  or,  in 
effect,  'Be  ruled  by  your  head  and  not  your  heart.'  or 
’Don’t  get  carried  away  by  your  passions. 1  or  'Justice 
cannot  be  done  with  a  vindictive  mind,  'or: 

'The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blessed: 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest.  It  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. ' 

Possibly  a  reference  to  his  death  sentence  for  treason. 

See  also  Sonnet  94: 

'They  that  have  power  to  hurt,  and  will  do  none, 

That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show*, 

Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 

Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow; 

They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces, 

And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense; 

They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces, 

Others,  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. ' 

*People  who  show  passion  and  move  others  thereby 
but  are  not  ruled  by  it  themselves. 


Thomas  Salusbury,  a  true  Musketeer  in  spirit,  who  actually  risked  his  life  to  save  a  queen  (Mary,  Queen  of  Scots),  on 
the  left,  and  Oliver  Reed  as  Athos,  who  risked  his  life  to  save  a  queen  (Anne  of  Austria)  in  The  Three  Musketeers’,  on 
the  right.  If  you  think  about  it,  Thomas  Salusbury  looks  rather  like  Sir  Tom  Jones,  the  singer. 


Thomas  Salusbury  on  the  left;  Sir  Tom  Jones  on  the  right. 

Note  that  I  use  'William  Shakespeare'  to  refer  to  the  person  who  wrote  the  plays  and  'William  Shaksper'  to  refer  to  the 
actor/manager  from  Stratford-upon-Avon  (who  never  spelled  his  name  'Shakespeare'). 

'Indeed,  what  is  most  remarkable  about  Shakespeare  and  Wales  is  not  its  ability  to  surprise  and  delight 
(although  it  does  that),  but  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  this  long  for  scholarship  to  recognise  the  centrality  of 
Wales  to  Shakespeare's  works.' (Times  Higher  Education,  Stewart  Mottram,  'Shakespeare  and  Wales:  From 
the  Marches  to  the  Assembly',  8/7/201 0,  a  review  of  'Shakespeare  and  Wales:  From  the  Marches  to  the 
Assembly',  edited  by  Willy  Maley  and  Philip  Schwyzer,  Ashgate,  2010). 

Has  anyone  ever  explained  why  Wales  was  central  to  Shakespeare's  works?  Yes,  as  described  below. 


In  his  1980  book,  'The  Will  Shakespeare  Who  Dunit'  (ISBN10  1884648169,  ISBN1 3  9781884648168  -  copy  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  -  see  more  at  http://www.peeraae.org/aenealoav/The  Will  Shakespeare  Who  Dunit.pdfl,  David 
Hugh  Bottrill,  a  'brilliant  Australian  engineer',  although  he  lived  in  the  USA  for  most  of  his  life,  expressed  his  view  that 
Kathryn's  elder  son  by  her  first  husband  (Sir  John  Salusbury),  Thomas  Salusbury  (1564-1586),  who  was  apparently 
executed  in  1586  for  his  part  in  the  Babington  Plot*,  was  the  real  author  of  the  works  of  'William  Shakespeare',  as  well 
as  being  the  mysterious  Thomas  Hevwood  (early  1 570s-1 641  ).** 

*The  Babington  Plot  was  a  Roman  Catholic  plot  to  assassinate  Queen  Elizabeth  and  put  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  the 
throne.  The  historical  record  shows  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was  executed  in  1586.  David  Hugh  Bottrill  asserts  that  he 
escaped  and  fled  to  Spain,  returning  to  England  in  the  1590s.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was  not 
executed?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  know  that  he  escaped  and  was  (apparently)  recaptured  in  Chester  (DNB,  1897, 
vol.  50,  p.  194).  That  he  escaped  at  all  is  remarkable  in  itself.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  accept  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  person  who  was  recaptured  was  not  Thomas  Salusbury  but  a  substitute.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  who  had 
already  been  condemned  to  death  for  another  crime  was  persuaded  to  take  Thomas  Salusbury's  place,  by  the 
payment  of  a  substantial  sum  to  his  wife  and  children  for  instance.  The  condemned  man  might  not  have  been  able  to 
save  his  own  life,  but  he  might  have  been  able  to  provide  for  his  family  by  such  means.  One  piece  of  evidence  which 
might  tend  to  support  such  an  idea  is  the  fact  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was  not  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered,  which  was  the  normal  sentence  for  traitors;  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  instead.  Hanging,  drawing  and 
quartering  was  a  truly  horrific  death.  The  victim  was  first  hanged,  then  cut  down  from  the  gallows  while  still  alive,  then 
his  stomach  was  cut  open  and  his  entrails  pulled  out  ('drawn')  and  burnt  in  front  of  his  eyes  (I  think  his  genitals  might 
have  been  cut  off  as  well),  then  he  was  beheaded  and  his  body  was  cut  into  quarters  and  each  quarter  displayed  in  a 
suitable  place  as  a  warning  to  other  potential  traitors.  While  a  condemned  man  might  accept  being  hanged  in  another 
person's  stead,  no-one,  I  think,  would  have  been  prepared  to  accept  such  a  terrible  death  for  any  money.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  know  that  Thomas  Salusbury's  estates  were  not  confiscated  (the  normal  procedure  in  cases  of  treason)  but 
were  passed  to  his  brother,  Sir  John  Salusbury,  then  plain  John  Salusbury.  There  are  therefore  three  very  odd 
aspects  to  Thomas  Salusbury's  execution  -  (1)  the  fact  that  he  escaped  at  all,  (2)  the  fact  that  he  was  not  subject  to 
the  usual  form  of  execution  for  traitors,  and  (3)  the  fact  that  his  estates  were  not  confiscated,  the  normal  procedure  in 
case  of  treason.  To  me,  these  factors  point  very,  very  strongly  to  a  plot,  certainly  to  save  the  estates  and  very  possibly 
to  save  Thomas  Salusbury  himself.  Who  had  the  power  and  influence  to  arrange  all  this?  I  know  exactly  who  -  Henry 
Stanley,  4th  Earl  of  Derby  and  a  Privy  Councillor  -  and  it  just  so  happens  that  his  illegitimate  daughter,  Ursula,  married 

John  Salusbury,  the  inheritor  of  Thomas  Salusbury's  estates,  in  December  1586.  three  months  after  Thomas 

Salusbury  was  'executed'.  Strange  time  for  a  wedding  perhaps?  Do  you  smell  a  bit  of  horse-trading?  I  do,  I  think  it 
smells  to  high  heaven.  And  if  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  sufficient  power  to  save  the  estates  (and  the  estates  were  saved; 
we  know  that  for  a  fact),  did  he  not  also  have  the  power  to  save  the  man?  How  can  it  be  doubted?  The  Stanleys  were 
a  great  power  in  the  North,  and  also  Kings  of  Man;  it  was  they  who  put  Henry  VII  on  the  throne  and  they  were  in  a 
position  to  challenge  the  Crown  should  they  ever  decide  to  do  so.  Interestingly,  various  entries  in  the  registers  of 
Bodfari  parish  after  the  supposed  execution  of  Thomas  Salusbury  in  1586  (until  1 597  in  fact)  refer  to  John  Salusbury 
as  the  'heire  of  lleweny',  but  if  Thomas  Salusbury  was  executed  in  1586,  then  it  follows  that  John  Salusbury  was  not 
the  heir  of  Lleweni  after  that  date,  he  was  the  owner  of  Lleweni  (unless  there  was  some  other  legal  mechanism  in 
place  -  but  if  there  was  a  trust  in  place,  John  Salusbury  would  have  been  the  life  tenant  and  so  could  not  be  described 
as  the  heir  to  Lleweni  because  he  would  never  inherit  it).  The  word  'heir'  means  'the  person  who  will  inherit',  not  'the 
person  who  has  inherited'.  If  you  use  the  word  'heir'  to  refer  to  the  person  who  has  inherited,  what  do  you  call  the 
person  who  will  inherit?  Of  course,  everyone  in  the  chain  of  ownership  is  an  heir  at  some  stage,  but  when  a  person 
inherits,  he  ceases  to  be  the  heir  and  the  person  who  will  succeed  him  as  owner  becomes  the  heir.  It  can  be  said  of  a 
person  that  'he  was  his  father's  heir',  but  this  refers  to  his  status  before  he  inherited  the  property  and  the  fact  that  he 
did  inherit  the  property  ('was'  refers  to  a  past  status);  the  person  ceased  to  be  the  heir  of  his  father  the  moment  he 
inherited  the  property.  You  do  not  refer  to  someone  who  has  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  'the  heir  to  the  throne'. 
Further,  according  to  the  Calendars  of  Salusbury  Correspondence  (University  of  Wales  Press),  in  1607  (Lleweni  MSS, 
NLW,  no.  424)  a  letter  from  Charles  Myddelton  to  his  brother  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton  (whose  daughter,  Hester,  married 
Sir  Henry  Salusbury  (1 589-1632),  1  st  Bart.)  says  that  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury  has  provided  four  men  who  will  lease  the 
house  and  demesne  of  Berain  and  its  four  corn  mills  -  but  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Salusbury  (1589- 
1632),  son  of  our  Sir  John  Salusbury,  was  not  born  until  1612,  some  five  years  later.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only 
other  Thomas  Salusbury  who  had  any  connection  to  Berain  was  the  Thomas  Salusbury  who  was  apparently  executed 
in  1586,  though  he  was  not  a  'Sir'  (baronet  or  knight)  of  course  (Gill  Jones  and  Ann  Morgan,  'Dating  old  Welsh 
Houses,  North  West  Wales  Dendochronology  Project,  Berain  Farm,  Llannefydd,  Conwy',  Royal  Commission  on 
Ancient  and  Historical  Monuments  in  Wales,  2015,  p.  19).  These  things  do  not  prove  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was  alive 
after  1586,  but  they  are  very  odd  to  say  the  least.  We  have  a  reference  to  a  Thomas  Salusbury  living  in  1607,  when 
there  was  simply  no-one  of  that  name  (of  the  Lleweni  family)  alive  at  the  time  -  at  least  publicly.  And  while  I  have 
found  references  to  one  mill  at  Berain  (which  was  mostly  pasture  in  any  event),  I  will  eat  my  hat  if  there  were  four  mills 
on  a  property  of  that  size  -  so  this  is  a  nonsensical  reference.  Is  it  a  code  of  some  sort?  So,  we  have  a  letter  which 
refers  to  a  non-existent  person  and,  it  appears,  non-existent  mills. 

**There  is  a  connection  between  Thomas  Heywood  and  the  Salusbury  family.  Thomas  Gresham  featured  in 
Heywood's  play,  'If  You  Know  Not  Me,  You  Know  Nobody',  or  'The  Troubles  of  Queene  Elizabeth'  (1605  and  1606). 

He  was  a  business  partner  of  Sir  Richard  Clough  (cl  530-1 570),  reputed  to  be  the  richest  commoner  in  England,  who 


was  the  second  husband  of  Kathryn  of  Berain,  and  who  proposed  building  the  Royal  Exchange,  London.  Clough  was 
therefore  the  step-father  of  Thomas  Salusbury. 


6S  A  proper  new  Ballad,  breefely  declaring  the  Death 

tfflj  Exccuti  in  of  u-'.to/?  fickrj  1  r.iitors ,vhn  fvfjrrcd  Jeathin  Lineolnes  f  we  fee/de 
netre  Loudon:  dwio  jnd»i.of5<ptcml«r.if$6.  £ct?!flBltr  Of  Weep  weep. 


Portraits  of  the  executed  traitors  from  'A  proper  new  Ballad,  breefely.  declaring  the  Death  and.  Execution  ofJA  most 
wicked  Traitors ,  who  suffered,  death  in  Lincglnes  Inne  feejde  neere  Londom  the  20  and,  27.  oj  September.  1586'.  They 

are  listed  on  the  bottom  of  the  song  sheet  as  John  Ballard  Preeft  (that  is,  ’Priest'),  Anthony  Babington,  John  Sauage, 
Robert  Barnwell,  Chodicus  Techburne,  Charles  Tilney,  Edward  Abbington,  who  were  executed  on  20th  September 
according  to  the  song,  and,  in  the  second  group,  Thomas  Salsbury,  Henry  Dun,  Edward  Ihones,  lohn  Trauers,  lohn 
Charnock,  Robert  Gage,  Harman  Bellamy,  who  were  executed  on  21st  September,  according  to  the  song.  From  this,  it 
would  appear  that  Thomas  Salusbury  is  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  bottom  row.  He  was  22  years  old  at  the 
time,  but  the  man  portrayed  looks  a  lot  older  than  that.  The  man  on  the  left  certainly  looks  nothing  like  the  portrait  of 
Thomas  Salusbury  (above);  none  of  them  do.  How  curious.  We  have  portraits  of  the  traitors,  but  Thomas  Salusbury  is 
not  among  them.  If  the  likeness  is  in  any  way  accurate,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  question  its  accuracy,  then  the  man 
executed  was  not  Thomas  Salusbury. 

According  to  Antonia  Fraser  (Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson,  London, 1994,  p.  487),  Babington  had  a 
portrait  painted  of  his  group  of  conspirators  (now  lost).  This  seems  to  have  been  a  woodcut  and  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  illustration  in  the  ballad.  Either  that  or  a  woodcut  was  made  of  the  portrait  and  that  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  illustration.  A  copy  of  this  portrait  (or  woodcut)  fell  into  the  hands  of  Walsingham,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
spymaster,  and  was  shown  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  According  to  Camden,  in  his  Annates  Rerum  Gestorum  Angliae  et 
Hiberniae  Regnante  Elizabetha  (33rd  entry  for  1586*),  Queen  Elizabeth  encountered  one  of  the  Babington  plotters 
(Barnwell)  in  Richmond  Park  and  recognized  him  from  the  portrait.  On  this  basis,  the  portrait  of  the  plotters  must  have 
been  a  good  likeness. 

*And  to  such  fond  vanitie  also  they  proceeded,  that  they  would  have  the  men  that  were  appointed  to  be  the  murderers 
pictured  to  the  life,  and  Babington  in  the  middest  of  them  with  this  verse,  HI  MIHI  SUNT  COMITI,  QUOS  IPSA 
PERICULA  DUCUNT  (THESE  MEN  ARE  MY  COMPANIONS,  WHOM  VERY  DANGERS  DRAW).  But  forasmuch  as 
this  verse  pleased  them  not,  as  being  too  open,  the  put  instead  of  it,  QUORUM  HAEC,  ALIIS 
PROPERANTIBUS?,  that  is,  TO  WHAT  END  ARE  THESE  THINGS  TO  MEN  THAT  HASTEN  TO  ANOTHER 
PURPOSE?  These  pictures  (they  say)  were  begunn,  and  shewed  secretly  to  the  Queene,  who  knewe  none  of  them  by 
their  faces  save  onely  Barnwell,  who  had  often  come  unto  her  about  causes  of  the  Earle  of  Kildare’s,  to  whom  he 
reteined;  but  being  by  other  tokens  put  in  mind  of  him,  she  remembered  the  man  well.  Certeinely  when  she  walked  on 
a  time  abroade,  and  saw  Barnwell,  she  beheld  him  undauntedly,  and  turning  herselfe  to  Hatton  Captaine  of  the  guard, 
and  others,  she  said,  Am  not  I  fairely  garded,  that  have  not  a  man  in  my  company  with  a  sworde  about  him?  For  so 
Barnwell  himselfe  reported  to  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  and  shewed  them  how  easily  she  might  have  been  made 
away  at  that  time,  if  the  conspirators  had  been  there.  Savage  in  like  manner  affirmed  the  same. ' 


John  Warren's  1640  reference  to  a  'twice-lived'  Shakespeare  make  sense  in  the  context  of  a  man  who  was  thought  to 
have  been  executed  but  wasn't.  But  this  'twice-lived'  argument  has  also  been  used  to  support  the  candidature  of 
Christopher  Marlowe,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  after  he  was  killed  in  a  knife  fight  in  1593,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  after  his  supposed  death  in  1604. 

'What,  lofty  Shakespeare,  art  againe  revived? 

And  Virbius-like  now  shows't  thyself  twice  lived, 

Tis  love  that  thus  to  thee  is  showne, 

The  labour  his  [Salusbury],  the  glory  still  thine  own  [Shakespeare].  ’ 

The  secret  cipher  -  Did  Shakespeare's  grandpa  kill  a  dragon? 

The  identification  of  Thomas  Salusbury  as  Shakespeare  is  largely  based  on  the  deciphering  of  secret  messages  in 
various  sources,  including  some  of  Shakespeare's  works  and  on  his  alleged  tombstone,  and  the  idea,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  impossible  that  the  messages  are  accidental  when  considered  as  a  whole 
(they  make  a  coherent  whole).  This  would  mean  that  'Shakespeare',  in  dedicating  ‘The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle’  to  Sir 
John  Salusbury,  was,  in  fact,  dedicating  the  poem  to  his  own  brother.  The  theory  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was  not 
executed  in  1586,  but  escaped  abroad  for  some  years  (to  Spain  as  far  as  I  can  remember),  is  said  to  account  for 
Shakespeare's  'lost  years'  between  1 585  and  1 592,  when  he  simply  'disappeared  off  the  face  of  the  earth'.  It  appears 
that  religion  was  a  key  factor  in  the  secrecy  that  surrounded  Salusbury/Heywood,  because  Thomas  Salusbury  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  other  factor  was  the  Salusbury  family's  royal  descent  and  their  potential  claim  to  the  throne. 


Shakespeare's  grave  in  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

According  to  Bottrill's  theory,  the  message  on  Shakespeare's  grave: 

GOOD  FREND  FOR  JESUS  SAKE  FORBEARE 
TO  DIGG  THE  DUST  ENCLOASED  HEARE, 

BLEST  BE  YE  MAN  Yt  SPARES  THES  STONES 
AND  CURST  BE  HE  Yt  MOVES  MY  BONES. 

(I  note  that  Bottrill  uses  'blest'  rather  than  'blese'.) 

is  divided  into  lines  of  16  characters  as  follows: 

GoodFrendFor Jesu 
sSakeForbeareToD 
iggTheDustEncloa 
sedHeareBlesteBe 
YeManYt Spares The 
sS tones AndCurstB 
eHeYtMovesMyBones 


which,  separating  the  capital  letters,  becomes: 


G  F  F  J 

S  F  T  D 

T  D  E 

H  B  B 

Y  M  Y  S  T 

S  A  C  B 

H  Y  M  M  B 


oodrendoresu 

sakeorbeareo 

iggheustncloa 

sedearelestee 

eantpareshe 

stonesndurst 

eetovesyones 


which,  using  the  spare  letters  in  the  right-hand  column  line  by  line,  with  carry  forward  where  necessary  (unused  letters 
in  a  line  can  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  line),  becomes: 

Gods  F/vor  F/rd  Jon 
Sa/sbr/  For  Ta/k  Do-ng 
u/cl  To  Dath  Egis 
H/  B/d/a/  B/st/r/-l-s 
Yt  Man  Ye  Sha/sp/r  T.s. 

Son  Advnt/rss  Ct .  B. 

Hus  Ye  M/t/1  Mons  Bey 

that  is: 

God's  favor  fired  John 
Salusbury  for  (the)  task,  doing 
(his)  uncle  to  death  (as)  egis. 

He  (was)  Bodiau's  bastard,  Leonard  Salusbury. 

That  man  yclept  Shakespeare  (is)  Thomas  Salusbury, 
son  (of)  adventuress  Catherine  of  Berain, 
husy  (of)  ye  mortal  moon's  bey. 

Leonard  Salusbury  was  the  man  who  Bottrill  believed  was  executed  instead  of  Thomas  Salusbury  (he  was  terminally 
ill  apparently). 

'Bodiau'  means  'of  the  thumbs'  and  refers  to  'Sion  y  Bodiau'  or  'John  of  the  thumbs'  (Sir  John  Salusbury  (d.  1 578)), 
grandfather  of  Thomas  Salusbury,  who  was  reputed  to  have  had  two  thumbs  on  each  hand.  Legend  has  it  that  he 
killed  a  dragon,  called  'Y  Bych'  ('the  dragon'),  which  was  ravaging  the  Denigh  area.  Having  slain  the  dragon,  Sir  John 
said  in  a  loud  voice  "Nid  oes  dim  bych  mwy!"  Hence  the  name  of  Denbigh  (which  is  "Dimbych"  in  Welsh,  meaning  'no 
more  dragon'),  which  is  pronounced  "Dimbych"  by  native-born  Denbighites.  I  suspect  that  the  dragon  legend  is  much 
older  and  has  been  attached  to  the  wrong  'John  Salusbury'. 

'husy'  means  'hussy'. 

'Mortal  moon'  apparently  refers  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  'Mortal  moon's  bey'  was  a  nickname  given  to  Sir  Richard 
Clough,  second  husband  of  Kathryn  of  Berain.  He  was  called  'bey'  because  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  which  was  then  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 


Sir  John  Salusbury  ('John  of  the  Thumbs')  slaying  'Y  Bych',  the  Denbigh  dragon.  He  has  blindfolded  his  horse,  which 
would  have  fled  in  terror  had  it  seen  the  dragon.  Who  fights  the  dragon?  The  phoenix  of  course,  as  depicted  below. 

It  is  clear  that  merely  rearranging  a  combination  of  letters  to  fit  within  the  framework  of  a  number  of  capital  letters  can 
give  rise  to  multiple  possible  meaningful  solutions  (in  that  the  result  makes  some  sort  of  logical  and  grammatical 
sense  -  allowing  for  abbreviation).  In  this  sense  the  cipher  system  discovered  by  Bottrill  is  not  a  proper  cipher  system 
at  all,  because  one  of  the  key  requirements  of  a  proper  cipher  system  is  that  it  follows  scientific  rules  which  allow  for 
only  one  answer  (see  William  and  Elizabeth  Friedman,  'The  Shakespearean  Ciphers  Examined',  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1957,  Ch.  2,  'Cryptology  as  a  science).  Bottrill  himself  says  ('The  Will  Shakespeare  Who  Dunit'.  p. 
39):  'It's  not  really  a  cipher  system  in  the  normal  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  doesn't  have  a  separate  key,  probably  for 
fear  of  too  early  discovery,  or  of  the  loss  of  the  key  with  the  death  of  those  who  knew  about  it. '  Nonetheless,  the 
general  type  of  system  described  by  Bottrill  (one  that  allows  multiple  answers)  was  used  in  that  period,  including  by 
Galileo  and  Huygens  (William  and  Elizabeth  Friedman,  'The  Shakespearean  Ciphers  Examined',  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1957,  p.  16-17).  To  this  extent,  the  cipher  system  described  by  Bottrill  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
invalid  on  the  basis  that  it  was  not  of  a  type  used  in  that  period;  it  was.  Unsatisfactory  and  frustrating  certainly, 
because  the  proposed  result  cannot  be  proved  scientifically,  but  valid  nonetheless  to  the  extent  described.  Bottrill's 
argument  was  that  his  proposed  solutions  across  a  number  of  texts  make  a  coherent  story  when  considered  as  a 
whole,  which  makes  it  more  likely  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  correct  answer.  This  cannot  make  him  provably  right,  but  it 
might  make  him  probably  right;  it  certainly  makes  him  possibly  right.  More  than  that  we  cannot  say. 


The  tomb  of  Sir  John  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  (d.  1578),  'Sir  John  of  the  Thumbs',  and  his  wife,  Jane  Myddelton,  in  St. 
Marcella's  Church,  Whitchurch  Road,  Denbigh  LL16  4ER.  The  figures  round  the  base  of  the  tomb  are  their  children. 

St.  Marcella  is  a  Roman  Catholic  saint,  but  Marchell,  a  first  cousin  of  King  Arthur,  was  the  saint  of  Whitchurch,  near 
Denbigh.  She  is  the  original  saint  of  this  church  built  on  the  site  of  her  hermitage.  So,  the  Salusbury  family  vault  is  in  a 
church  dedicated  to  King  Arthur's  first  cousin,  Marchell  (Steve  Blake  and  Scott  Lloyd,  'The  Lost  Legend  of  Arthur', 
Rider,  2004,  p.96).  Getting  warm.  Twm  o'r  Nant,  'the  Cambrian  Shakespeare',  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 
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The  cover  of  ‘Love’s  Martyr’. 

It  is  a  relatively  straightforward  matter  to  draw  some  obvious  legal  conclusions  from  those  texts  which  appear  to  hide 
ciphers.  I  say  'legal'  because  we  can  prove  matters  to  the  standard  of  proof  used  in  civil  courts;  the  balance  of 
probabilities  (that  is,  greater  than  50%  probability).  Let's  look  at  the  dedication  of  the  Sonnets,  which  says: 


*f  o. THE. OKLIE. BEGET  TER. OF. 
THESE  .INS  VING.  SONNETS. 
M'.W.H.  ALL. HAPPIN  ESSE. 
AND.THAT.ETERN  IT  IE. 
PROMISED. 


BY. 


OVR. EVER-LIVING. POET. 
VVISHETH. 

THE.  WELL-WISHING. 
ADVENT VRER .  IN. 
SETTING. 
FORTH. 

T.  T. 


So  let's  ask  some  questions: 


Question 

Answer 

1 .  Is  the  dedication  in  a  non¬ 
standard  format  in  terms  of  one 
or  more  of  language,  grammar, 
spelling,  punctuation,  positioning 
of  text,  font  size  or  type  and  so 
on? 

Yes,  obviously. 

2.  Is  this  accidental  or 
deliberate? 

It  must  be  deliberate;  it  can  hardly  be  accidental. 

3.  Is  this  non-standard  format 
merely  artistic  fancy  (a  matter  of 
visual  design)  or  something 
else? 

There  is  no  apparent  artistic  purpose  to  the  format,  so  there 
must  be  some  other  reason. 

4.  What  other  reason? 

Clearly,  the  non-standard  format  of  the  dedication  is 
intended  to  convey  something  to  the  reader. 

5.  What  is  it  intended  to  convey 
to  the  reader? 

Well,  it  must  be  a  message  of  some  sort  and  since  that 
message  is  not  expressly  stated,  it  is  hidden.  We  are 
therefore  looking  at  a  hidden  (secret)  message. 

6.  What  sort  of  hidden 
message? 

Clearly,  something  which  cannot  be  stated  openly,  unless 
the  hidden  message  is  entirely  frivolous.  This  excludes  one 
obvious  message,  namely  a  message  that  the  author  is 
Shakespeare  since  this  is  stated  openly  on  the  title  page. 

7.  So,  what  sort  of  thing  cannot 
be  stated  openly? 

1  can  think  of  only  two  types  of  possible  hidden  message; 
one  concerning  the  identity  of  the  author,  the  other 
concerning  the  identity  of  people  addressed  or  referred  to  in 
the  Sonnets  (such  as  the  'fair  youth'  and  the  'dark  lady').  The 
hidden  message  could  concern  either  or  both.  These  two 
things  are  connected  in  the  sense  that  revealing  one  of  them 
might  also  reveal  the  other. 

8.  So,  where  does  that  take  us? 

If  the  message  reveals  the  author's  name,  this  can  only  be 
because  the  author  is  not  Shaksper  of  Stratford.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  message  reveals  the  identity  of  one  or  more 
people  referred  to/addressed  in  the  Sonnets,  those  identities 
were  only  concealed  in  the  first  place  because  they  were 
people  of  rank  and  probably  members  of  the  nobility.  The 
problem  here  is  that  although  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  was  successful,  respected  and  relatively  wealthy  (for 
someone  of  his  background),  he  was  most  definitely  not  of  a 
rank  which  allowed  him  to  mix  with  people  of  rank,  at  least 
not  in  a  way  which  would  allow  him  to  write  intimate  poems 
to  them  or  about  them,  whether  private  or  public.  The 
essential  auestion  here  is  whether,  on  the  balance  of 
probabilities,  Shaksoer  of  Stratford-uoon-Avon  could  have 
had  a  relationship  of  the  type  revealed  in  the  Sonnets  with  a 
person  of  such  rank  and  prominence  that  his/her  identity  had 
to  be  concealed.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  highly  unlikely, 
which  means  that,  on  the  balance  of  probabilities,  we  must 
conclude  that  no  such  relationship  existed.  Certainly,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  such  a  relationship.  Shakespeare  may  have 
dedicated  Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
relationship  between  them,  or  even  of  any  response  by  the 
earl.  Essentially,  the  dedications  were  ignored,  as  one  would 
expect.  Shaksper  might  have  seen  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
on  occasion,  but  he  would  never  have  got  close  enough  to 
him  on  a  sufficient  number  of  occasions  to  develop  any  sort 
of  emotional  feelings  about  him,  and,  in  any  event,  such 
feelings  on  the  part  a  person  of  Shaksper's  rank  for  a  person 
of  Southampton's  rank  would  have  been  simply 
inconceivable  (because  unforgivably  impertinent  and  deeply 
inappropriate).  In  summary,  if  the  sonnets  are 
about/addressed  to  people  of  rank,  as  they  were,  even  if  that 
fact  is  not  confirmed  by  a  hidden  message,  they  were  written 
by  a  person  of  rank  -  and  Shaksper  was  not  a  person  of 
rank.  Remember,  we  are  talking  about  what  is  probable 
here,  not  about  what  might  have  been  possible  even  if  highly 
improbable.  We  only  need  to  conclude  that  it  is  more  likely 
than  not  that  Shaksper  did  not  write  sonnets 
about/addressed  to  people  of  rank. 

Thus,  by  a  series  of  simple  questions  with  clear  and  obvious  answers,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Shaksper 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon  did  not  write  the  Sonnets,  and  we  have  done  this  to  the  legal  standard  of  proof  used  in  civil 
courts  (the  balance  of  probabilities).  In  other  words,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  argument,  a  civil  court  would  rule  that 
Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  was  not  the  author  of  the  Sonnets;  the  Sonnets  were  written  by  a  courtier  to  people 
of  similar  rank.  Case  closed,  m'lud. 


Allegorical  or  metaphysical?  Allegorically  metaphysical?  Metaphysically  allegorical? 


There  has  been  much  debate  over  the  years  about  whether  ‘The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle’  is  allegorical  or 
metaphysical.  It  has  been  called  'the  first  great  published  metaphysical  poem'  (James  P.  Bednarz  in  Cheney,  Patrick 
Gerard,  'The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Shakespeare's  Poetry',  Cambridge  University  Press,  2007,  p.  117),  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  people  have  attempted  to  find  an  allegorical  meaning  in  the  poem  (identify  who  the  phoenix  and  the 
turtle  are  intended  to  represent).  An  allegorical  poem  is  defined:  'As  a  literary  device,  an  allegory  is  a  metaphor  whose 
vehicle  may  be  a  character,  place  or  event,  representing  real-world  issues  and  occurrences. ' 
(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Alleaorv).  So,  an  allegorical  poem  is  a  poem  where  something  is  used  to  represent 
something  else;  that  is,  something  unreal  (or  pretend)  is  used  to  refer  to,  but  hide,  something  real.  Clearly,  one  of  the 
possible  reasons  for  doing  this  is  that  the  real  underlying  facts  or  people  could  not  be  revealed  for  some  reason,  but 
which  are  identifiable  by  people  'in  the  know'  or  who  can  find  the  'key',  whatever  that  might  be.  The  poet  wants  to  tell 
the  truth  but  cannot  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  'Metaphysics  is  a  branch  of  philosophy  exploring  the  fundamental 
questions,  including  the  nature  of  concepts  like  being,  existence,  and  reality.  It  has  two  branches  -  cosmology  and 
ontology  [the  philosophical  study  of  the  nature  of  being,  becoming,  existence,  or  reality].  Traditional  metaphysics 
seeks  to  answer,  in  a  "suitably  abstract  and  fully  general  manner",  the  questions:  (1)  What  is  there?,  (2)  And  what  is  it 
like?'  (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Metaphvsics).  In  a  poetical  context,  'metaphysical'  does  not  necessarily  correspond 
to  the  proper  meaning  and  can  imply  nothing  more  than  the  use  of  poetical  conceits  or  clever  devices.  Any  poem 
which  doesn't  make  sense  ('airy-fairy  mumbo-jumbo')  can  probably  be  characterized  as  'metaphysical'  in  some  way. 

A  poem  about  the  truth  of  (true  nature  of)  love  ('What  is  love?')  could  be  described  as  metaphysical,  given  that  the 
nature  of  love  is  a  fundamental  question  about  the  nature  of  existence,  and,  I  suppose,  a  metaphysical  poem  could 
also  be  allegorical,  in  that  it  could  explore  a  metaphysical  question  in  an  allegorical  manner;  that  is,  by  using 
something  unreal  to  refer  to  something  real.  But  that  isn't  the  point.  The  point  is  that,  as  I  understand  it,  those  people 
who  assert  that  the  poem  is  metaphysical  also  tend  to  say  that  the  poem  is  not  also  allegorical;  that  is,  that  the 
phoenix  and  the  turtle  are  not  intended  to  represent  real  people.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  position  taken  by  James  P. 
Bednarz  in  his  acclaimed  'Shakespeare  and  the  Truth  of  Love:  The  Mystery  of  'The  Phoenix  and  Turtle"  (Palgrave 
Macmillan;  2012),  at  least  to  the  extent  that  he  does  not  seek  to  associate  the  phoenix  and  the  turtle  with  real  people, 
merely  to  dismiss  existing  associations.  Is  this  true? 

I  think  the  answer  lies  in  the  frontispiece  of  ‘Love’s  Martyr’,  which  says  that  the  work  is  'Allegorically  shadowing  the 
truth  of  love  in  the  constant  fate  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle'.  So,  it  is  there  in  black  and  white;  ‘The  Phoenix  and  the 
Turtle’  is  allegorical;  it  is  stated  expressly  that  things  (such  as  a  phoenix)  are  used  to  refer  to  other  things  (such  as  a 
person).  These  words  were  put  on  the  frontispiece  for  a  reason,  and,  I  submit,  the  reason  was  to  alert  the  reader  to 
the  fact  that  the  work  is  allegorical  in  the  sense  of  referring  to  real  events,  things  or  people.  The  use  of  the  word 
'shadowing'  is  interesting.  The  obvious  meaning  of  'shadowing'  is  'following',  in  the  sense  of,  say,  a  detective 
'shadowing'  a  suspect.  But  an  alternative  possible  meaning  is  'to  cover  by  a  shadow';  that  is,  to  conceal  by  a  shadow 
or  to  hide  in  the  shadows.  I  think  that  this  is  the  better  interpretation,  which  means  that  the  frontispiece  announces  that 
the  work  uses  unreal  events,  things  or  people  to  conceal  real  events,  things  or  people.  So,  'allegorically  shadowing  the 
truth  of  love'  means  'concealing  a  real  (true)  love  story  (or  story  of  constancy  and  devotion)  by  means  of  allegory'. 

In  ‘Love’s  Martyr’,  Robert  Chester's  dialogue  between  nature,  the  phoenix  and  the  turtle  is  headed  'To  those  of  light 
beleefe'.  The  second  verse  ends:  'Learne  more,  search  much,  and  surely  you  shall  find  Plaine  honest  Truth  and 
Knowledge  comes  behind.'  Is  this  a  mere  poetical  device?  Possibly,  but,  arguably,  it  means  what  it  says;  that  the  story 
which  follows  is  true  -  or,  rather,  reflects  actual  events.  In  short,  the  point  is  repeatedly  made  that  the  story  of  the 
phoenix  and  the  turtle  is  true  in  that  it  reflects  actual  events. 

When  a  poet  or  playwright  published  allegorical  material  which  was  intended  to  ridicule,  insult  or  criticize  one  or  more 
people,  particularly  a  powerful  person  such  as  the  Queen,  or  to  say  something  politically  risky  or  even  illegal,  one  way 
of  attempting  to  avoid  personal  responsibilty  for  authoring  such  material  was  to  assert  that  it  was  simply  an  adaption 
or  translation  of  material  previously  published  by  another  person,  usually  a  foreigner  (who  being  both  foreign  and  non¬ 
existent  could  not  answer  back);  in  other  words,  to  say,  in  effect:  'Don't  blame  me,  I  am  not  the  author,  I  am  simply 
repeating/have  translated  what  another  author  wrote.'  Clearly,  where  such  a  diversionary  device  (diverting  possible 
blame)  is  used,  it  indicates  very  strongly  that  the  material  is  an  allegory  intended  to  refer  to  a  specific  person  or 
persons  or  to  say  something  politically  risky  or  even  illegal.  This  is  because  if  no  such  allegorical  reference  is 
intended,  there  is  no  need  to  use  the  device;  the  author  is  actually  innocent  of  any  intention  to  insult  or  criticize 
anyone.  Now  the  title  of  Loves  Martyr  says:  '...now  first  translated  out  of  the  venerable  Italian  Torquato  Caeliano... ',  a 
non-existent  Italian  author.  This  'shifting  of  blame'  onto  a  non-existent  foreign  author  is  very  strong  evidence  that 
Loves  Martyr  is  an  allegory  intended  to  refer  to  real  people,  events  or  issues.  After  all,  why  would  a  poet  seek  to  avoid 
taking  credit  for  a  poem  he  had  written?  Logically,  he  would  try  to  ensure  that  he  will  be  given  credit  as  the  author, 
unless  he  had  some  reason  for  not  wanting  to  be  identified  as  the  author  (that  is,  originator),  in  which  case  he  beomes 
simply  the  adapter/translator/publisher  of  another  person's  work. 

'Willgbie  His  Avisa  is  a  narrative  poem  registered  in  1594  about  a  woman,  Avisa,  pursued  by  a  series  of  would-be 
seducers,  who  she  rebuffs  while  remaining  a  constant  wife.  The  preface  to  the  poem  states  'there  is  something  under 


these  false  titles  and  shows  that  hath  been  truly  done'.  This  indicates  that  the  characters  in  the  poem  represent  real 
people  and  the  assumption  must  be  that  Avisa  is  intended  to  represent  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  fact  that  the  poem  was 
censured  by  the  authorities  in  1599  supports  this  idea.  In  addition,  Queen  Elizabeth's  personal  motto  was  'Semper 
eadem'  ('always  the  same),  and  the  chaste  heroine  of  'Willobie  His  Avisa' signs  five  epistles  either  'Alwaies  the  same, 
Avisa' or  'Alway  the  same,  Auisa'.  Nonetheless,  it  appears  that,  until  the  nineteenth  century,  academics  took  the  poem 
at  face  value  as  a  simple  morality  tale  not  intended  to  refer  to  real  people,  and  it  was  only  from  that  period  that 
academics  began  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  although  the  popularity  of  the  poem  at  the  time  indicates  that 
audiences  knew  very  well  who  the  poem  referred  to.  Now,  the  words  of  the  preface  ( 'there  is  something  under  these 
false  titles  and  shows  that  hath  been  truly  done)  closely  parallel  the  words  on  the  title  page  of  ‘Love’s  Martyr’ 

( 'Allegorically  shadowing  the  truth  of  love  in  the  constant  fate  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle'),  in  that  'false  titles  and 
shows'  equates  to  'allegorically'  and  'truly  done'  equates  to  'the  truth  of  love',  and  the  dialogue  between  nature,  the 
phoenix  and  the  turtle  ( 'Learne  more,  search  much,  and  surely  you  shall  find  Plaine  honest  Truth  and  Knowledge 
comes  behind.).  Surely  then,  a  contemporary  audience  would  have  interpreted  these  words  to  mean  that  the  phoenix 
and  the  turtle  in  ‘Love’s  Martyr’ were  intended  to  represent  real  people.  In  law,  a  person  (poet  in  this  case)  can 
reasonably  be  taken  to  have  intended  the  obvious  consequences  of  his  actions  (or  words).  Since  it  was  an  obvious 
consequence  of  these  words  that  the  audience  would  interpret  them  to  mean  that  the  phoenix  and  the  turtle  were 
intended  to  represent  real  people,  we  must  take  it  that  the  poet  intended  that  consequence.  Since  the  poet  intended 
that  the  audience  would  interpret  the  poem  as  referring  to  real  people,  it  follows  that  it  must  refer  to  real  people.  To 
refuse  to  acknowledge  this  logic  is  simply  perverse,  given  that  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  include  some  form  of 
words  which  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  poem  was  not  intended  to  refer  to  real  people  -  if  this  had  been  the  case. 
Further,  the  risk  that  a  poem  might  be  taken  to  refer  to  real  people  and  be  censored  as  a  result,  even  if  not  intended 
to,  means  that  if  the  poet  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  real  people,  the  obvious  thing  to  have  done  would  have  been  to  say 
so  in  plain  words.  This  was  not  done.  In  short,  the  poet  must  have  known  very  well  how  his  words  were  likely  to  be 
interpreted  (as  referring  to  real  people)  and  he  did  nothing  to  prevent  that  interpretation,  so  (in  law  at  least)  he 

intended  that  interpretation.  But  would  a  ruling  of  a  court  of  law  persuade  Professor  Bednarz? 

Of  course,  once  we  have  accepted  that  the  poem  is  or  could  be  allegorical  (uses  the  phoenix  and  the  turtle  to  refer  to 
real  people),  the  question  becomes:  'Who  are  the  phoenix  and  the  turtle?'  And  once  we  know  who  the  real  people 
behind  the  poem  are,  it  becomes  clear  what  the  poem  is  (must  be)  about  -  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
monarchy. 

Note  also  that  many  academics  argue  that  the  poem  deals  only  with  the  death  of  truth  and  beauty,  since  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  re-birth  of  the  phoenix.  But  take  another  look  at  the  first  two  lines  ( 'Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay,  on  the 
sole  Arabian  tree...).  Which  bird  sits  in  the  'sole  Arabian  tree'?  There  is  only  one  which  has  ever  done  so;  the 
phoenix.*  So,  in  the  poem,  the  phoenix  reborn  is  herald  to  the  funeral  of  the  phoenix  and  the  turtle  -  which  means  that 
the  phoenix  has  already  been  reborn  (of  course  it  has).  The  poem  mourns  the  death  of  truth  and  beauty,  but  the  very 
essence  of  perfection  exists  in  the  phoenix  reborn.  And  what  is  perfect  is  also  true  and  beautiful,  so  truth  and  beauty 
are  not,  cannot  be,  dead.  This  is  the  inherent  contradiction  in  the  poem;  it  both  mourns  the  death  of  truth  and  beauty 
and  acknowledges  their  re-birth  at  the  same  time.  But,  then  again,  that  is  what  the  phoenix  has  always  been  about: 
perfection  giving  birth  to  perfection. 

*  'the  only  creature  ever  associated  with  this  legendary  exotic  arbor  (by  some  accounts  the  only  one  to  exist  in  the 
desert  of  Arabia)  is  the  phoenix'  (James  P.  Bednarz,  'Shakespeare  and  the  Truth  of  Love:  The  Mystery  of  'The 
Phoenix  and  Turtle",  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2012,  p.  124). 

However,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  part  of  the  poem  which  proves  beyond  question  that  the  poem  is  intended  to 
refer  to  real  people,  and  that  is  the  lines: 

Leaving  no  posterity: 

'Twas  not  their  infirmity, 

It  was  married  chastity. 

How  do  we  explain  this?  Well,  the  poem  is  about  the  nature  of  true  love.  This  is  our  agreed  starting  point.  If  true  love  is 
chaste,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  this  fact  in  the  poem  in  some  (poetic)  way.  The  same  applies  if  true  love  does 
not  need  to  be  chaste.  This  is  not  what  these  lines  are  doing;  they  are  explaining  why  a  specific  couple  did  not  have 
children  and  that  was  not  because  of  'infirmity'  (physically  incapacity)  but  because  they  were  chaste  even  though 
married  ('married  chastity').  The  point  about  these  lines  is  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  explain  why  the  couple  did  not  have 
children,  this  necessarily  means  that  they  could  have  had  children  if  the  circumstances  had  been  different.  In  other 
words,  the  poem  is  not  ruling  that  chastity  is  a  necessary  element  of  true  love,  it  is  just  noting  why,  in  this  specific 
case,  the  couple  did  not  have  children.  After  all,  the  whole  purpose  of  marriage  is  (1)  to  have  children  and  (2)  to 
provide  mutual  support  and  companionship.  The  whole  central  part  of  the  poem  is  about  how  two  lovers  become  one; 
this  (becoming  one)  is  what  true  love  involves.  But  in  what  way  do  two  people  become  one?  Largely  through  physical 
union.  Can  two  people  fully  become  one  without  becoming  one  in  the  generally  accepted  physical  sense?  Most  people 
would  think  not  (unless  possibly  in  the  religious  sense  of  becoming  one  with  God).  So,  the  central  part  of  the  poem 
about  two  people  being  united  in  love  carries  a  very  heavy  implication  that  this  involves  a  physical  union.  Since 


becoming  one  involves  a  physical  union,  the  question  then  arises  as  to  why  the  couple  remained  childless  in  spite  of 
their  'oneness'.  The  three  lines  quoted  above  explain  why;  the  couple  were  married  but  remained  chaste.  The  word 
'their'  is  clearly  referring  to  an  actual  couple  because  saying  that  their  childless  marriage  was  not  because  of  infirmity 
implies  that  it  could  have  been  because  of  infirmity.  Most  people  would  say  that  physical  union  is  not  just  a  necessary 
part  of  true  love,  but  that  physical  union  is  the  highest  and  most  perfect  expression  of  true  love.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
poet  of  true  love  is  saying  here  that  true  love  must  be  chaste?  That  would  be  a  contradiction  of  the  one  thing  that 
makes  Shakespeare  Shakespeare  above  all  others,  in  my  view  -  which  is  that  the  path  of  true  love  leads  to  the  highest 
expression  of  love,  which  is  physical  union  in  marriage  as  accepted  and  sanctified  by  the  Church.  Why  did  Romeo  and 
Juliet  get  married?  If  true  love  doesn't  require  marriage,  why  didn't  they  just  run  off  together?  In  other  words. 
Shakespeare  cannot  be  saving  in  these  lines  that  true  love  involves  chastity  because  that  was  never  his  position,  so 

he  can  only  be  raising  the  issue  of  chastity  because  it  explains  why  this  particular  couple  remained  childless.  In  plain 

English  the  poem  is  saving  'True  love  is  exemplified  by  the  love  between  the  phoenix  and  the  turtle  and  the  love 

between  these  two  people  compares  to  that  love  (meets  that  standard),  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  couple  had  no  children 

because  their  relationship  was  chaste.'  The  implication  of  the  need  to  explain  their  childless  state  is  that,  in  the  normal 

course  of  events,  true  love  entails  children,  which  is.  of  course,  ouite  correct. 

Theories,  theories,  theories  (The  Sir  John  Salusbury  theory). 

According  to  David  Hugh  Bottrill,  Professor  Sir  Israel  Gollancz  (1863-1930),  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  at  King's  College,  London,  from  1903  to  1930,  sometime  Chairman  of  the  Shakespeare 
Association,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Shakespeare  scholars  of  the  20th  century,  believed  that  Sir  John 
Salusbury  was  Shakespeare  (see  http://www.peeraae.orq/qenealoav/The  Will  Shakespeare  Who  Dunit.pdf. 
p.  34,  35  and  41),  so  both  Thomas  Salusbury  (see  below)  and  Sir  John  Salusbury  have  been  put  forward  as 
'the  real  Shakespeare'.  A  proposition  cannot  be  dismissed  as  nonsensical  when  the  leading  Shakespearean 
scholar  of  the  time  treated  it  seriously. 

I  can  find  no  statement  by  Gollancz  about  Sir  John  Salusbury  other  than  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  sort  of  connection  between  him  and  Shakespeare  and  that  further  research  in  Salusbury  family 
papers  might  throw  light  on  the  matter  (Carleton  Brown,  'Poems  by  Sir  John  Salusbury  and  Robert  Chester',  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1913,  p.  viii,  referring  to  The  Larger  Temple  Shakespeare,  Vol.  XII,  1904,  Preface  to  the  Rape  of 
Lucrece). 

Theories,  theories,  theories  (The  Thomas  Salusbury  'duality  theory'  and  the  Haecx  family). 

Note:  The  theories  described  below  involve  family  relationships  of  mind-boggling  complexity,  where,  it 
seems,  almost  no-one  is  what  they  appear  to  be  on  the  surface.  My  first  reaction  to  this  was  'Good  grief!  This 
can't  be  true!  It's  too  convoluted!'  Then  I  remembered  that  an  extraordinary  number  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
are  based  on  or  include  scenarios  of  mistaken  identity  or  mistaking  appearance  for  reality,  including  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  As  You 
Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  and  Measure  for  Measure.  Indeed,  'mistaken  identity'  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
central  themes  of  or  main  devices  in  Shakespeare's  plays.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is  that  he  came  from 

such  a  background  himself.  Given  his  emphasis  on  the  theme  of  mistaken  identity,  perhaps  it  would  be  rather 

odd  if  he  did  not  come  from  such  a  background.  It  is  a  tantalizing  possibility  and  would  explain  a  great  deal.  It 
would  be  wonderful  to  know  the  real  background  of  the  author  of  the  plays  and  to  trace  how  that  background 
influenced  his  plays.  We  might  start  to  look  at  some  of  his  works  in  a  completely  new  (and  more  truthful) 
light.  It's  a  thought. 

So,  bear  in  mind  that  the  scenarios  described  below  are  actually  very  similar  to  a  Shakespearean  comedy. 
How  very  odd.  Perhaps  comedy  of  this  type  was  Shakespeare's  way  of  dealing  with  the  reality  of  his  own 
background  or  situation. 

Various  people  considered  that  Bottrill's  'duality  theory'  (the  theory  that  Shakespeare  was  two  people  -  Thomas 
Salusbury,  known  as  'Thomas  Heywood'  and  William  Haecx  -  claimed  to  be  the  mysterious  'Mr.  W.  H.'  of  the  Sonnets 
-  known  as  'William  Shakespeare')  deserved  further  investigation.  Carole  Sue  Lipman,  Founder  and  President  of  the 
Shakespeare  Authorship  Roundtable  (Santa  Monica,  California)  said  "I  believe  that  Bottrill's  duality  theory  of 
Shakespeare's  identity  deserves  consideration  although  it  is  very  complicated. "  Dr.  Robert  N.  Lawson,  Ph.D., 
Shakespeare  Professor  Emeritus  at  Washburn  University,  Topeka,  Kansas,  took  the  'duality  theory'  sufficiently 
seriously  to  write  a  play  explaining  it. 

The  idea  that  William  Haecx  was  the  actual  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  but  not  the  person  who  wrote 
the  plays  ('the  real  William  Shakespeare'),  is  not  new;  it  is  at  least  45  years  old  (see  Johan  Willem  Berqsneider, 
'Shakespeare_schreel ' Wjlhelmus ",  Leidsch  Daqblad,  10/10/1972,  p.  17  and  'Choose  Your  Shakespeare',  National 
Review  Bulletin,  23/3/1973,  Vol.  25,  Issue  12,  which  describes  Bergsneider's  theory).  According  to  the  theory  of 
Dutchman,  J.  W.  Bergsneider,  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  wealthy  Dutch 
cloth  merchant  called  David  Haecx  (or  Haeck  or  Haeckx)  Sr.  (d  1601),  son  of  Rutger  Haecx  and  Christina  van 


Amersfoort,  by  Mary  Arden,  wife  of  one  John  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  who  was  unaware  that  the  child  was 
not  his  own.  David  Haecx  Sr.  was  apparently  very  rich  and  a  patron  of  the  arts.  According  to  Bottrill,  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  the  painter,  lived  in  his  house  for  a  time  and  there  is  a  painting  by  Rubens  which  includes  likenesses  of  the 
Haecx  family  behind  the  main  altar  in  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  in  Antwerp.  I  think  this  must  be  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.  Could  this  mean  that  there  is  a  portrait  by  Rubens  of  William  Shakespeare  (the  real  one)  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp?  The  Haecx  family  came  to  England  as  refugees  from  the  religious  war  in  the  Low  Countries  in  that  period 
(The  80  Years'  War),  but  they  did  not  sever  all  links  with  their  homeland  and  they  (or  some  of  them)  seem  to  have 
eventually  returned.  Bottrill  asserts  that  while  in  England  they  lived  with  a  family  called  Holland*,  relatives  of  David 
Haecx  Sr's  wife  (Anna  de  Came),  in  Warwickshire.  This  places  them  near  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

*ls  there  a  connection  between  this  Holland  family  and  the  poet,  Hugh  Holland  (1569-1633)  from  Denbigh  (where 
Lleweni,  the  home  of  the  Salusbury  family,  is),  who  was  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  First  Folio  in  1 623?  According  to 
Bottrill,  it  is  a  secret  message  by  Hugh  Holland  in  the  First  Folio  which  identifies  'William  Shakespeare'  as  the  son  of 
David  Haecx  Jr.  (see  below).  Wheels  within  wheels. 

Apparently,  David  Haecx  Sr.  had  an  eldest  son,  David  Haecx  Jr.  (d  1626),  by  his  first  wife,  Anna  du  Carne  (d  1576), 
and  this  David  Haecx  Jr.  was  the  author  of  the  plays,  using  his  illegitimate  half-brother,  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  as  a  front.  According  to  Bergsneider,  this  theory  is  corroborated  by  certain  poetic  exercises  by  David 
Haecx  Jr.  held  at  the  Museum  Plantijn  in  Antwerp,  presumably  on  the  basis  that  these  poetic  exercises  are  (in  some 
way)  demonstrably  by  the  same  man  who  wrote  the  plays.  Note  that  David  Haecx  Sr.  had  a  son  called  William  Haecx 
by  his  second  wife,  Anna  Boel  (Boule  or  Bull  according  to  Bottrill)  (d  1581),  sister  of  the  composer,  John  Bull,  it 
appears,  so  David  Haecx  Jr.  had  a  legitimate  half-brother  called  William  Haecx,  as  well  as  an  illegitimate  half-brother 
called  William  Haecx  (but  named  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon).  Apparently  Bergsneider  also  asserts  that 
David  Haecx  Jr.  had  an  illegitimate  child  (a  third  William  Haecx?  -  see  next  paragraph)  by  Anna  Boel,  his  father's 
second  wife  (I  guess  that  David  Haecx  Jr.  fell  in  love  with  Anna  Boel,  but  for  some  reason  she  ended  up  marrying  his 
father,  David  Haecx  Sr.  -  it's  not  unknown).  This  might  be  significant  and  help  to  account  for  the  differences  between 
Bergsneider's  and  Bottrill's  interpretations. 

Bottrill's  view  of  things  is  somewhat  different.  He  states  that,  in  about  1575,  David  Haecx  Jr.  had  an  illegitimate  son  by 
Anna  Boel  (d  1581),  second  wife  of  his  father,  called  William  Haecx  (presumably  the  illegitimate  child  of  David  Haecx 
Jr.  and  Anna  Boel  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph).  In  addition,  Bottrill  says  that,  in  about  1585,  David  Haecx 
Jr.  had  an  affair  with  a  certain  Ann  Hathaway,  which  resulted  in  a  daughter,  Susanna  (popularly  believed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon).  David  Haecx  Jr.  arranged  for  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  the  son  of  John  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  to  marry  Ann  Hathaway,  who  was  much  older,  in  return 
for  a  sum  of  money.  Bottrill  asserts  that  this  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  son  of  John  Shaksper,  ran 
away  not  long  afterwards  and  disappeared  from  the  records.  In  the  meantime,  William  Haecx,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
David  Haecx  Jr.  by  Anna  Boel,  was  introduced  into  the  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  household,  so  that  it 
consisted  of  Ann  Hathaway,  William  Haecx  (born  about  1575),  who  adopted  the  surname  'Shaksper',  and  Susanna 
Haecx  (born  about  1585  -  1583,  according  to  Wikipedia),  who  also  used  the  surname  'Shaksper'.  This  means,  if  I  have 
got  this  right,  that  'William  Shaksper'  and  'Susanna  Shaksper'  were  not  father  and  daughter,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  but  half-brother  and  half-sister  (having  the  same  father),  and  ten  years  or  so  apart  in  age,  one  being  David 
Haecx  Jr's  son  by  Anna  Boel  and  the  other  being  David  Haecx  Jr's  daughter  by  Ann  Hathaway.*  One  supposes  that 
John  Shaksper  would  perhaps  have  accepted  his  daughter-in-law  living  with  the  person  he  knew  as  his  own  grand¬ 
daughter,  Susanna,  with  an  adopted  child,  William  Haecx,  as  a  member  of  the  family,  particularly  if  the  wealthy  Haecx 
family  provided  financial  support,  and  it  was,  after  all,  his  son,  William,  who  had  deserted  his  wife  and  'child'.  Does  this 
explain  William  Shaksper's  otherwise  unexplained  wealth  (it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he  made  so  much  money  either 
through  being  an  actor/manager  or  a  dealer  (in  grain,  wool  and  other  things)  or  a  small-time  money-lender)? 

*William  Shaksper  and  his  daughter,  Susanna  Shaksper,  were,  in  fact,  brother  and  sister?  Hahahahaha! 

Ludicrous!  But  wait . In  his  will,  the  most  important  legal  document  of  his  life  (prepared  with  a  lawyer's 

advice  (an  old  friend  it  seems),  checked  and  double-checked  by  him  and  the  testator,  signed  and  witnessed), 
William  Shaksper  left  to  Susanna's  daughter,  'my  Neece  Elizabeth',  one  hundred  pounds  (in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  Judith,  within  three  years  of  the  drafting  of  the  will)  and  all  his  plate  (silver),  minus 
specified  items.  But  if  Elizabeth  Hall  was  William  Shaksper's  niece,  then  her  mother,  Susanna  Hall,  was  not 
his  daughter  but  his  sister,  as  Bottrill  says.  Whoops!  It  is  true  that  the  will  refers  to  Susanna  Hall  as  'my 
daughter'  but  if  he  had  been  concealing  the  fact  that  Susanna  Hall  was  his  sister  for  his  entire  life,  then  he 
would  have  continued  to  have  referred  to  her  as  his  daughter  in  his  will  -  it  would  have  been  habitual  by  then. 
But  he  could  (and  apparently  did)  make  a  mistake  when  referring  to  Susanna's  daughter;  'mistake'  in  the 
sense  that  he  failed  to  conceal  her  true  relationship  to  him,  unless  it  was  deliberate.  And,  of  course,  the  will 
would  presumably  have  been  checked  both  by  family  members  and  family  lawyers  at  the  time  of  drafting,  and 
they  would  have  noticed  any  important  factual  errors.  After  all,  if  you  leave  property  in  a  will  to  someone  who 
doesn't  exist  (if  you  have  no  niece  of  that  name)  then  the  bequest  must  fail  in  law  (be  of  no  legal  effect)  -  it 
would  certainly  be  open  to  legal  challenge  on  the  basis  that  the  identity  of  a  beneficiary  must  be  certain.  A 
will  is  the  one  document,  above  all  others,  where  it  is  critically  important  to  properly  identify  people;  not  least 
because  the  author  of  the  will  won't  be  around  (being  dead)  when  it  comes  into  effect.  So  how  is  it  possible  to 
make  such  a  mistake?  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  it  is  a  mistake  and  those  who  are  determined  to  dismiss 


the  matter  will  undoubtedly  make  such  an  assertion  without  looking  into  the  matter  further.  But  William 
Shaksper  made  no  other  mistakes  about  his  close  relatives,  so  what  if  William  Shaksper  did  not  make  a 
mistake  and  was  actually  trying  to  leave  an  important  message  for  posterity?  Should  we  dismiss  such  a 
possibility  out  of  hand?  Is  it  honest  to  do  so?  If  William  Shaksper  had  left  an  important  message  about  his 
own  identity  in  his  will  (such  as  'I  am  not  the  William  Shakespeare  who  wrote  the  plays')  would  we  ignore  it? 
No,  of  course  not.  So  how  can  we  ignore  an  important  and  matter-of-fact  statement  about  the  identity  of  his 
so-called  'grand-daughter',  Elizabeth  Hall,  particularly  when  someone  (Bottrill)  has  come  up  with  an 
explanation  of  the  matter?  Are  we  not  duty-bound  to  look  into  it? 

The  connection  between  William  Shaksper  (William  Haecx)  and  Thomas  Heywood'  (Thomas  Salusbury)  seems  to  be 
Thomas  Jenkins,  the  master  at  the  Grammar  School  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  who,  it  is  claimed,  knew  Thomas 
Salusbury  at  university.  Bottrill  claims  that  Thomas  Jenkins  brought  William  Haecx  to  London  in  1592,  where  he  met 
Thomas  Salusbury.  That  was,  apparently,  the  start  of  their  strange  partnership. 

So,  the  difference  between  Bergsneider's  theory  and  Bottrill's  theory  is  that  Bergsneider  believes  that  William 
Shaksper  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  David  Haecx  Sr.  and  Mary  Arden,  wife  of  John  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and  that  the  plays  were  written  by  David  Haecx  Sr's  legitimate  son  by  his  first  wife,  Anna  de  Came,  David  Haecx  Jr, 
while  Bottrill  believes  that  William  Shaksper  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  David  Haecx  Jr.  and  Anna  Boel,  second  wife  of 
David  Haecx  Sr.,  and  that  the  plays  were  written  by  Thomas  Salusbury,  who  went  by  the  name  'Thomas  Heywood' 

(but  who  wrote  the  plays  using  the  name  'William  Shakespeare').  Both  agree  that  William  Shaksper,  the  front  man, 
was  a  member  of  the  Haecx  family. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  simply  remove  the  Haecx  family  from  Bottrill's  theory,  in  which  case  we  are  left  with  a 
William  Shaksper  who  was  the  legitimate  son  of  John  Shaksper  and  his  wife,  Mary  (nee  Arden),  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  and  who  became  a  successful  actor/manager  on  the  London  stage,  and  Thomas  Salusbury,  who  wrote  the 
plays  using  the  name  'William  Shakespeare'  in  some  form  of  partnership  or  arrangement  with  William  Shaksper.  Of 
course,  Bottrill  built  the  Haecx  scenario  on  the  basis  of  the  ciphers  he  says  he  found.  He  only  brings  the  Haecx  family 
into  the  picture  because,  according  to  him,  the  ciphers  tell  him  to.  On  one  level,  the  Thomas  Salusbury  theory  is 
simpler  and  more  attractive  without  the  Haecx  involvement  but,  based  on  the  ciphers,  Bottrill  had  to  fit  the  Haecx 
family  into  the  picture  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  available  to  him.  I  suppose  it  is  reassuring  that  someone  else 
(Bergsneider)  also  believed  that  the  Haecx  family  come  into  the  picture,  though  not  in  the  same  way. 

The  Shakespeare  authorship  question  -  Who  didn't  write  the  plays? 

In  my  view,  the  Shakespeare  authorship  question  needs  to  be  divided  into  two  questions  -  (1)  'Did  William  Shaksper  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon  write  the  plays?'  and  (2)  'If  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  did  not  write  the  plays,  who 
did?' 

In  my  view,  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  'No',  on  the  balance  of  probabilities.  The  main  reasons  for  this  are  those 
advanced  by  the  Oxfordian  (or,  rather,  non-Stratfordian)  side  of  the  authorship  debate;  namely,  (1)  that  William 
Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  was  close  to  being  illiterate  (he  left  no  books  in  his  will,  or  effects  indicating  a  literary 
life,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  could  hardly  sign  his  own  name)  and  (2)  that  he  was  not  educated  enough  to  be  the 
author  of  plays  which  display  an  extensive  knowledge  of  subjects  generally  known  only  by  university-educated  men  of 
gentle  birth.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  lowly  and  poorly  educated  provincial  could  have  acquired  such  knowledge 
without  a  university  education,  it  is  just  very  unlikely. 

In  addition  to  this  are,  from  my  point  of  view,  (1)  the  fact  that  William  Shaksper  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  business 
acumen,  yet  (with  a  few  exceptions)  he  failed  to  protect  'his'  plays  by  registering  them  in  the  Stationers'  Register, 
something  which  could,  logically,  only  have  been  the  behaviour  of  a  man  who  didn't  need  to  protect  his  own  rights  in 
such  works  (because  he  didn't  need  the  money)  -  and  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  was  not  such  a  man; 
(2)  according  to  Bottrill,  at  least  one  reliable  contemporary  source  (Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich)  asserted  that 
'William  Shakespeare'  was  a  pseudonym  (see  Hall’s  ‘Virgidemiarum’,  London,  Thomas  Creede,  1597,  Lib.  IV.  Sat.  I.), 
which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  man  from  Stratford-upon-Avon  never  spelled  his  name  'Shakespeare',  but 
'Shaksper'  or  similar;  (3)  the  original  Stratford  monument  depicted  a  man  holding  a  sack  of  some  description  (possibly 
grain),  with  no  pen,  and  if  this  key  evidence  has  been  falsified,  what  other  evidence  has  been  falsified  over  the  years? 

Note  also  that  the  playwright,  Edward  Ravenscroft  (cl  654-1 707),  'of  an  ancient  Flintshire  family'  (per  Wikipedia, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Edward  Ravenscroft).  revised  Titus  Andronicus  in  1686.  In  an  address  to  the  reader,  he 
wrote:  7  have  been  told  by  some  anciently  conversant  with  the  Stage,  that  it  was  not  Originally  his  [Shakespeare's], 
but  brought  by  a  private  Author  to  be  Acted... '.  This  indicates  that,  certainly  with  respect  to  this  play,  and  possibly  with 
respect  to  others,  Shaksper  was  no  more  than  an  agent,  playbroker  or  similar.  Interestingly,  Elizabeth  Ravenscroft  of 
this  Flintshire  family,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ravenscroft  of  Bretton  (Map  ref:  53.166730,  -2.949957)  (see  DWB  under 
'Ravenscroft'),  married  John  Salusbury  of  Bachecraig  (d  1685),  son  of  Roger  Salusbury  of  Bachecraig,  brother  of  the 
John  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  who  was  the  first  husband  of  Kathryn  of  Berain.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  that  Edward 
Ravenscroft's  source  of  the  information  about  Shakespeare  was  the  Salusbury  family,  because  the  husband  of 


Elizabeth  Ravenscroft,  John  Salusbury  of  Bachecraig  (d  1685),  was  a  first  cousin  once  removed  of  Sir  Henry 
Salusbury  (1589-1632)  (son  of  the  Sir  John  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  to  whom  Shakespeare  dedicated  ‘The  Phoenix  and 
the  Turtle ),  who  was  a  friend  of  John  Heminges  and  Henry  Condell,  two  of  Shaksper's  closest  friends  and  producers 
of  the  First  Folio  of  1623  (see  below).  So,  Edward  Ravenscroft's  source  might  be  very  authoritative  indeed.  And  if 
John  Heminges  and  Henry  Condell  were  prepared  to  include  Titus  Andronicus  in  the  First  Folio  even  though  they 
knew  that  it  was  not  written  by  Shakespeare,  might  they  have  been  prepared  to  do  the  same  with  other  plays  not 
written  by  Shakespeare?  The  possibility  cannot  be  discounted. 

If  William  Shaksper  did  not  write  the  plays,  then  references  to  'William  Shakespeare'  as  a  playwright  are  references  to 
some  other  person  using  the  name,  possibly  with  the  connivance  of  William  Shaksper  (I  am  not  asserting  that  William 
Shaksper  did  not  exist,  or  that  he  was  not  a  successful  actor/manager).  The  Stratfordians  might  prove,  say,  that  King 
Lear  was  registered  in  the  name  'William  Shakespeare',  but  does  that  prove  that  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  actually  wrote  King  Lear?  No,  clearly  not;  it  proves  only  that  the  play  was  registered  in  the  name  of  William 
Shakespeare.  The  one  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  other. 

The  Shakespeare  authorship  question  -  Who  did  write  the  plays? 

With  regard  to  the  second  question  ( 'If  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  did  not  write  the  plays,  who  did?),  the 
Salusbury  family  clearly  fits  the  general  profile  of  educated  and  literary  people  of  'gentle  birth',  and  the  family  produced 
a  string  of  literary  men  over  the  years,  including  a  number  of  poets  (including  William  Salusbury  (c1520-c1584). 
translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  Welsh  and  'the  leading  Welsh  scholar  of  the  Renaissance';  Sir  John  Salusbury 
himself,  a  poet;  Sir  Henry  Salusbury,  1st  Baronet  (1589-1632),  a  poet;  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury,  2nd  Baronet  (1612- 
1643).  a  poet  described  as  'a  most  noted  poet  of  his  time').  This  is  quite  remarkable.  Do  you  know  of  any  family  which 
has  produced  a  grandfather,  father  and  son  who  were  poets?  Does  this  make  the  Salusbury  family  the  most  poetical 
family  in  Welsh  history?  In  English  history?  How  logical  it  would  be  if  the  country's  most  poetical  family  produced  the 
county's  greatest  poet.  After  all,  many  reasonable  people  argue  that  Shakespeare  is  unlikely  to  have  come  from  a 
family  (the  family  of  Stratford-upon-Avon)  which  was  relatively  uneducated  and  illiterate,  so  doesn't  the  reverse 
argument  apply,  that  it  is  more  likely  that  Shakespeare  was  a  member  of  a  very  literate  family  -  what  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  the  most  literate  family  of  all?  This  puts  Thomas  Salisbury  and  his  brother,  Sir  John  Salusbury,  within  the 
class  of  people  (family  even)  most  likely  to  have  written  the  plays.  But,  beyond  this,  is  there  any  evidence  pointing  to 
either  Thomas  Salusbury  or  Sir  John  Salusbury,  other  than  the  purported  ciphers  which  Bottrill  claims  to  have  found 
(which  will  never  be  accepted  by  those  determined  to  take  the  opposite  view)?  The  answer  is  'Yes,  in  the  poem  itself.' 

This  line  of  argument  is  based  upon  the  proposition  (explained  below)  that  the  identities  of  the  phoenix  and  the  turtle 
were  secret  (hidden  by  cryptic  allusion)  because  to  reveal  them  would  have  been  fatal;  it  would  have  amounted  to  a 
capital  crime.  In  short,  I  argue  below  that  the  phoenix  is  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  turtle  is  Thomas  Salusbury.  No 
other  couple  fits  the  three  requirements  of  (1)  being  dead  (or  believed  to  be  dead  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Salusbury), 

(2)  having  no  children  and  (3)  being  connected  to  Sir  John  Salusbury  (since  the  poem  is  dedicated  to  him,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  subject  of  the  poem  -  the  phoenix  and  the  turtle  -  are  connected  to  him,  and,  if  they  refer  to  real 
people,  that  those  people  must  be  connected  to  him).  These  requirements  exclude  Queen  Elizabeth  and  any  other 
person  as  her  'turtle'  (because  she  was  still  alive),  Sir  John  Salusbury  and  his  wife  (because  they  were  both  alive  and 
had  children)  and  the  'Catholic  martyrs'  proposed  by  various  people  (because  they  had  no  particular  connection  to  Sir 
John  Salusbury). 

To  publish  such  a  poem  (one  about  the  succession  to  the  throne)  would  have  been  a  capital  crime  because  it  was  a 
capital  crime  to  even  discuss  the  succession  to  the  throne  under  the  Statute  of  Silence  of  1581  (23  Eliz.  c.2),  and  the 
death  of  one  phoenix,  being  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  (as  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  considered  to  be), 
necessarily  implies  the  birth  of  another  phoenix,  being  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  In  short,  the  poem  is  about  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  the  rightful  (Roman  Catholic)  heir,  Sir  John  Salusbury  (although  he  was  nominally  a 
Protestant  -  an  easy  and  necessary  deception*);  the  risen  phoenix  and,  as  the  heir  of  King  Arthur,  the  'future  king'  part 
of  the  'once  and  future  king'.  Who  is  the  'future  king',  the  King  Arthur  reborn?  Sir  John  Salusbury  'the  Strong',  as  he 
was  known.  Note  that  Phillip  II  of  Spain,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Mary  I  in  1554,  said  that  he  would  relinquish  the 
throne  if  King  Arthur  were  to  return  (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Kina  Arthur's  messianic  return),  which  shows  that 
the  idea  of  King  Arthur’s  return  was  taken  seriously  at  the  time. 

*  'However,  it  seems  that  John  did  not  espouse  his  brother's  Catholicism,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  earnestly  avowed 
his  allegiance  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Protestantism.  However,  as  Daniel  Huws  point-out  [sic],  '...  [Sir  John 
Salusbury]  was  thick  with  those  recusant  Lancashire  families,  Robert  Parry  was  a  Catholic,  Thomas  Williams,  his 
physician,  was  one.  And,  tellingly,  I  think,  he  was  buried  at  night*,  as  were  many  Catholics  (not  to  draw  attention  to  the 
Catholic  rites).  So  perhaps  a  closet  Catholic,  or  one  who  reverted  at  the  end  of  his  life. "  (John  Idris  Jones,  ‘William 
Shakespeare  and  John  Salusbury:  what  was  their  relationship?’,  Transactions  of  the  Denbighshire  Historical  Society 
59,  201 1 , 56-96).  So,  we  have  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  that  Sir  John  Salusbury  was  a  secret  Roman  Catholic 
(and  North  Wales  was  a  stronghold  of  Roman  Catholicism). 


*Diary  of  Piers  Roberts,  Registrar  of  St.  Asaph,  begun  1572  ('The  Records  of  Denbigh  and  its  Lordship',  p.  126;  'Y 
Cwtts  Cyfarwydd',  p.  35). 

Arthurian  connections 

Once  we  have  accepted  this  interpretation  of  the  poem,  the  inclusion  of  the  history  of  King  Arthur  as  the  central  theme 
of  ‘Love’s  Martyr’  makes  sense.  Critically,  the  inclusion  of  the  history  of  King  Arthur  in  ‘Love’s  Martyr’  makes  no  sense 
outside  this  interpretation.  Why  is  a  history  of  King  Arthur  the  main  element  of  a  work  dedicated  to  Sir  John 
Salusbury?  What  connection,  if  any,  did  he  have  to  King  Arthur?  I  would  argue  that  once  the  whole  makes  sense, 
including  the  relationship  between  elements  that  appear  to  have  no  relationship  to  each  other,  we  can  then  be 
reasonably  certain  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  right  answer.  Bingo! 


Moel  Arthur  (Map  ref:  53.184719,  -3.280654  -  4  miles  from  Lleweni  Hall).  An  Iron  Age  hill  fort  four  miles  from  and 
within  sight  of  the  seat  of  the  Salusbury  family  at  Lleweni  Hall,  Denbigh  (Map  ref:  53.205904,  -3.376231).  I  was  told  by 
a  local  historian  that  King  Arthur  sleeps  in  a  cave  in  the  area,  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Welsh  people  (only  x  miles  from 
Moel  Arthur,  but  it  is  not  marked  on  any  map);  an  area  also  known  for  its  white  (good)  witches  apparently.  Other 
Arthurian  sites  in  the  area  are  (1)  King  Arthur's  Stone  (Map  ref:  53.214366,  -3.3009899  -  3  miles),  (2)  Halkyn 
Mountain  (Avalon),  the  site  of  Avalon  according  to  a  recent  (2000)  book,  'The  Keys  to  Avalon;  The  True  Location  of 
Arthur's  Kingdom  Revealed' (Map  ref:  52.700452,  -3.90241 1  -  7  miles);  (3)  Maen  Huail  or  King  Arthur's  Stone, 
Ruthin,  where  King  Arthur  beheaded  Huail,  his  rival  in  love  and  war  (Map  ref:  53.114401,  -3.310721  -  7  miles),  (4) 
Carreg  Carn  March  Arthur,  a  hoof  print  of  King  Arthur's  horse  (Map  ref:  53.155094,  -3.1941976  -  8  miles),  (5)  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table  at  Bryn  Rhyd-Yr-Arian  (Map  ref:  53.191982,  -3.557588  -  8  miles)  (John  Leland  wrote  'There  is 
in  the  paroch  of  Llansannan  in  the  side  of  a  stony  hille  a  place  where  ther  be  24.  holes  or  places  in  a  roundel  for  men 
to  sitte  in,  but  sum  lesse  and  sum  bigger,  cutte  out  of  the  mayne  rok  by  mannes  hand,  and  there  childern  and  young 
men  cumming  to  seke  their  catelle  use  to  sitte  and  play.  Sum  caulle  it  the  round  table.  Kiddes  use  ther  communely  to 
play  and  skip  from  sete  to  sete.),  (6)  Arthur's  Stone  (Map  ref:  53.014656,  -3.1581328  -  16  miles),  (7)  ElisecTs  Pillar 
(Map  ref:  52.992116,  -3.189353  -  17  miles;  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Castell  Dinas  Bran,  the  Grail  Castle)  (Erected  by 
Cvnqen  ap  Cadell.  the  last  King  of  Powys,  in  memory  of  his  grandfather  Elisedd  ap  Gwlog.  After  Cyngen  died,  the 
Kingdom  of  Powys  was  taken  over  by  Rhodri  Mawr  (Rhodri  the  Great,  King  of  Gwynedd),  son  of  Cyngen's  sister,  Nest 
ferch  Cadell.  Kathryn  Tudor  of  Berain  has  64  lines  of  descent  (documented  so  far)  from  Nest  (40  via  King  Henry  VII 
and  all  via  Rhodri  Mawr);  her  husband,  Sir  John  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  (d  1578)  has  24,  which  means  that  Thomas 
Salusbury  has  88  lines  from  Nest.  See  the  Arthurian  legends  for  the  connection  between  King  Arthur  and  Vortigern, 
founder  of  the  royal  line  of  Powys.),  (8)  Castell  Dinas  Bran  (The  Grail  Castle,  where  the  Holy  Grail  is  reputedly 
hidden)  (Map  Ref:  52.979318,  -3.158532  -  18  miles)  (The  link  between  the  Grail  Castle  and  Castell  Dinas  Bran  lies  in 
the  motto  'Corbenic'  carved  over  the  entrance  of  the  Grail  Castle.  'Corbenic'  is  Old  French  for  crow  or  raven  and  'Bran' 
is  the  Welsh  for  raven.),  (9)  Pencraig  Arthur  (Map  ref:  53.167984,  -3.7741184  -  17  miles),  (10)  Arthur's  Lake  (Llyn 
Llydaw  at  53.067600,  -4.049372  -  30  miles,  Llyn  Dinas  at  53.026059,  -4.063353  -  31  miles,  and  Llyn  Ogwen  at 
53.124228,  -4.004230  -  26  miles  -  Llyn  Llydaw  and  Llyn  Ogwen  are  both  supposed  to  be  the  lake  into  which  Excalibur 
was  thrown;  Llyn  Llydaw  is  supposed  to  be  the  lake  across  which  King  Arthur  sailed  to  Avalon),  (11)  Dinas  Emrvs.  a 
hill  fort  where  Merlin  found  the  red  dragon  of  Wales  (the  British)  fighting  the  white  dragon  of  the  Saxons  (Map  ref: 
53.022000,  -4.079000  -  32  miles),  (12)  Cadair  Idris  (Arthur's  Seat  -  it  is  disputed  that  it  has  any  Arthurian  connection) 
(Map  ref:  52.700452,  -3.90241 1  -  41  miles),  (13)  Nant  Gwrtheyrn  ('The  valley  of  Vortigern'),  supposed  grave  of 
Vortigern  (Map  ref:  52.978502,  -4.459564  -  48  miles,  site  not  marked  on  map),  (14)  Llyn  Barfog  or  'Bearded  Lake', 
where  King  Arthur  killed  a  monster  (The  Avanc)  (Map  ref:  52.570015,  -3.989240  -  51  miles),  (15)  Bardsey  Island, 
reputedly  Avalon  and/or  the  burial  place  of  Arthur  and/or  Merlin  (Map  ref:  52.760725,  -4.788046  -  66  miles).  Note  that 


also  in  the  area  of  the  lake  of  Llyn  Llydaw  are  the  summit  of  Snowdon  (Yr  Wyddfa  -  'The  Tumulus')  where  Arthur  is 
said  to  have  killed  the  giant,  Rhitta  Gawr  (Map  ref:  53.068387,  -4.076871);  Camlann/Cwn  Llan,  site  of  King  Arthur's 
last  battle  (Map  ref:  53.048838,  -4.066192);  Bwlch  y  Saethau  ('The  Pass  of  the  Arrows'),  where  King  Arthur  was  said 
to  have  been  killed,  and  the  site  of  a  cairn,  Carnedd  Arthur,  until  the  1850s  (Map  ref:  53.067588,  -4.070219);  Glaslyn, 
another  lake  into  which  it  is  said  that  Excalibur  was  thrown  (Map  ref:  53.070527,  -4.065970);  Crib  y  Ddysgl,  where 
Merlin  is  said  to  have  hidden  the  golden  throne  of  Britain  (Map  ref:  53.075794,  -4.067187)  and  Y  Lliwedd,  where  it  is 
said  that  Arthur's  knights  sleep  (Map  ref:  53.058382,  -4.052866). 
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Arthurian  sites  near  Lleweni  Hall  (marked).  There  are  6  Arthurian  sites,  including  Avalon,  within  10  miles  of  Lleweni  (7 
if  you  include  the  cave  where  King  Arthur  is  said  to  sleep  -  not  shown). 


Where  Arthur  killed  a  giant 
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Arthurian  sites  around  Snowdon. 


Castell  Dinas  Bran  (The  Grail  Castle)  by  Henry  Smyth  (active  cl  800-1 873),  National  Library  of  Wales  (painted  from 
about  52.966692,  -3.089227  I  guess). 


Castell  Dinas  Bran. 


King  Arthur's  Round  Table  at  Bryn  Rhyd-Yr-Arian  (Map  ref:  53.191982,  -3.557588). 


Looking  west  over  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  from  Penycloddiau  (Map  ref:  53.199297,  -3.306027  -  the  photo  appears  to  have 
been  taken  near  53.210820,  -3.317728),  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  of  Moel  Arthur.  Lleweni  Hall  is 
just  above  the  horizontal  centre  line  and  just  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  centre  line,  as  indicated,  just  in  front  of  a  patch 
of  dark  (the  lower  left-most  of  three  dark  patches  going  diagonally  upwards  to  the  right);  that  is,  the  lower-left  quadrant 
of  the  upper-right  quadrant  of  the  picture.  A  large  part  of  the  view  formed  the  Lleweni  estate  of  the  Salusbury  family. 

|A _  |B 


Looking  back  (eastwards)  towards  the  Clwydian  Hills  from  Plas  Clough  (Google  map  ref:  53.198619,  -3.412719),  just 
north  of  Denbigh  on  the  A525.  The  house  was  built  by  Kathryn  of  Berain's  second  husband,  Sir  Richard  Clough  and 
was  sold  for  the  first  time  since  1567  in  2017.  Lleweni  Hall  is  beyond  the  trees  on  the  left  (beneath  the  marker  marked 
A)  and  Moel  Arthur  is,  I  think,  below  the  marker  marked  B.  The  more  prominent  peak  on  the  right  is,  I  think,  Moel 
Famau  (Google  map  ref:  53.154449,  -3.255133). 


Male-line  descent  of  King  Henry  VII  from  King  Arthur  (courtesy  of  David  Hughes) 


01.  ARTHUR,  King  of  Britain  495/504/507-538 
02.  Amhar  [Anir;  Enir]  (d  517) 

03.  Cadrod  "Calchvynydd"  (d  556)  [who  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Cadros  [Cadrod]  of  Kelso,  the  son  of  Cynwyd 
Cynwydion,  of  the  "Cole  Godebog  Pedigree",  as  he  sometimes  mistakenly  is] 

04.  Yspwys  (Esbwys),  Lord  of  Ercing  [Ergyng]  (d  581),  one  of  the  sons  of  Cadrod  "Calchvynydd"  (Kadrawt 
“Kalchvynydd),  the  son  of  Enir/Anir,  i.e.  Am[ha]r,  the  son  of  King  Arthur,  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Yspwys  who  heads 
the  list  of  the  Tudors’  ancestors,  which  makes  a  direct  male-line  descent  from  King  Arthur  to  the  Tudors.  Yspwys 
married  the  sister  of  St.  Samlet  of  Gwent  and  begot  Cyngu  "Carcludwys” 

05.  Cyngu  "Carcludwys",  Lord  of  Ercing  (d  624)  [his  epithet,  doubles  for  his  name  in  some  manuscripts];  he  married 
Tegau,  the  daughter  of  Tudor  "Mawr”  of  Brittany,  the  mother,  not  wife,  of  Alltu  "Redegog” 

06.  Alltu  "Redegog",  Lord  of  Ercing 
07.  Yspwys,  Lord  of  Ercing 
08.  Mwyntyrch,  Lord  of  Ercing 

09.  Yspwys,  Lord  of  Ercing  [misidentified  with  Yspwys,  the  son  of  Cadrod  "Calchvynydd",  in  some  manuscripts,  hence, 
omitting  five  generations,  #  3-7] 

10.  Manan,  a  Welsh  noble 

11.  Mor,  a  Welsh  noble 

12.  Elvyw  (Elfyw)  (Eiluyw;  Aildyw;  Elevan),  a  Welsh  noble 

13.  Kynan  (Cynan),  Lord  of  Clwyd  [Denbigh] 

14.  Marchudd,  Lord  of  Rhos,  the  head  of  one  of  the  "Eight  Noble  Tribes"  of  Wales,  resided  in  Denbighshire 

15.  Kerwit  (Karwedh;  Corwedd),  Lord  of  Brnffenigl  (Brynffanigl)  [Abergele] 

16.  Senylt  (Siaset)  (lasedd;  laseth)  (lassedd)  (Jafsedd)  (Jafeth),  Lord  of  Brnffenigl  =  Nest 

17.  Nethan  (Methan)  (Inethan),  Lord  of  Brnffenigl 

18.  Edred  (Edryd;  Edryt),  a  Welsh  prince 

19.  Idnerth,  Lord  of  Brnffenigl 

20.  Gwgon  (Gwgawn),  Lord  of  Brnffenigl 

21.  lorwerth,  Lord  of  Brnffenigl  =  Gwenllian,  dau  of  Rhirid  ap  Pasgen 

22.  Kendrig  (Cynwrig;  Cynfrig),  Lord  of  Brnffenigl  =  Yngharad 

23.  Edvnfed  "Fvchan".  Lord  of  Abergele  [Brynffenigl]  &  Seneschal  of  Gwynedd,  d  1246  =1  Tangwystl  (ancestor  by  her 
of  the  Griffith  family  of  Penrhyn),  =2  Gwenllian,  dau  of  "The  Lord  Rhys",  Prince  of  Deheubarth 

24.  Goronwy,  Lord  of  Tref-Gastel,  d  1268  (issue  of  2)  =  Morfydd,  dau  of  Meuric,  Lord  of  Gwent 

25.  Tudor  "Hen",  Lord  of  Penmynydd,  d  131 1  =  Angharad,  dau  of  Ithel  "Fychan”,  Lord  of  Englefield 

26.  Goronwy,  Lord  of  Penmynydd,  d  1331  =  Gwervyl,  dau  of  Madoc  ap  David,  Baron  of  Hendwr 

27.  Tudor  "Fychan",  Lord  of  Penmynydd,  d  1367  =  Margaret,  dau  of  Thomas  ap  Llywelyn,  Lord  of  South  Wales 

28.  Maredudd,  a  Welsh  noble,  d  1406  =  Meredith,  dau  of  David  Fychan  [ap  David  Lloyd],  Lord  of  Anglesey 

29.  Owain  Tudor,  a  Welsh  squire,  d  1461  =  Catherine  of  France,  widow  of  King  Henry  V  of  England 

30.  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  d  1456  =  Margaret  Beaufort  (Heiress  of  the  House  of  Lancaster;  that  is,  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster) 

31.  HENRY  VII  (Henry  Tudor),  King  of  England,  exactly  30th  in  male-line  descent  from  King  Arthur  =  Elizabeth  of  York 

32.  Sir  Roland  de  Velville  (illegitimate  son  of  Henry  VII  by  a  Breton  lady)  =  Agnes  Griffith  of  Penrhyn  (see  23,  so  she 
was  descended  from  King  Arthur  as  well) 

33.  Jane  Velville  =  Tudor  ap  Robert  Fychan  of  Berain 

34.  Catherine  Tudor  of  Berain  (d  1591)  =  Sir  John  Salusbury  of  Lleweni 

35.  Thomas  Salusbury  (x  1586) 

Note:  Many  might  think  that  the  above  descent  line  is  a  laughable  fiction  (you  will  be  surprised  if  you  actually  look  into 
it)  but,  frankly,  such  an  opinion  is  irrelevant;  it  is  what  people  believed  at  the  time  that  matters  -  and,  boy,  did  they 
believe  it  (Welshmen  flocked  to  the  dragon  banner  of  Henry  Tudor  as  the  claimed  heir  of  King  Arthur).  The  line  back  to 
Marchudd,  Lord  of  Rhos  (number  14)  is  generally  accepted  and  prior  entries  all  have  some  form  of 
evidence/reasoning  to  support  them  -  although  such  reasoning/evidence  will  never  be  accepted  by  the  'Where's  King 
Arthur's  birth  certificate?'  brigade;  that  is,  people  who  try  to  apply  modern  documentation  standards  to  the  Dark  Ages 
(they  insist  on  contemporaneous  documentation).  Interestingly,  oral  genealogies  (or,  rather,  oral  genealogies  not 
written  down  until  generations  later)  have  been  accepted  in  Scottish  courts  of  law  to  prove  descent.  And  Homer's  Iliad 
was  an  oral  story  written  down  centuries  after  the  event  -  but  it  was  used  to  locate  the  city  of  Troy  and  was  thus 
proved  to  be  based  on  fact.  In  the  Pacific  Islands,  oral  genealogies  have  been  proved  to  be  remarkably  accurate  over 
many  generations.  It  would  be  foolish  to  dismiss  the  oral  histories  or  pedigrees  handed  down  by  the  Welsh  bards. 


Daily  Post  (https://www.dailypost.co.uk/news/north-wales-news/forget- 
glastonbury-king-arthur-really-1 1 988866) 

Forget  Glastonbury  -  King  Arthur  is  really  from  Llangollen 

The  legendary  knight's  real  home  is  North  Wales  and  the  Holy  Grail  was  here  too  authors 
claim 

By  Steve  Bagnall,  8  Oct  201 6 

The  legends  of  King  Arthur  have  enthralled  generations  around  the  world  spawning  TV 
series,  films,  books  and  debate.  Over  the  centuries  the  exploits  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  table,  based  at  the  fabled  Camelot  castle,  were  romanticised  and  added  to 
by  writers  and  still  grip  the  imagination  today.  Only  last  year  the  latest  Hollywood  take  on 
the  tale,  King  Arthur:  Legend  of  the  Sword  was  filmed  in  Gwynedd,  starring  Jude  Law, 
Charlie  Hunnam  and  Eric  Bana.  But  North  Wales’  link  to  the  Once  and  Future  King  may 
well  be  more  than  being  the  stunning  backdrop  to  the  latest  swords  and  sandals 
blockbuster.  Early  fragments  of  the  tales  of  Arthur  can  be  traced  back  to  Wales  with  stories 
in  ancient  texts  such  as  the  Mabinogion,  and  references  in  the  Annales  Cambriae  and  The 
Historia  Brittonum.  However  a  strong  argument  was  made  by  authors  Steve  Blake  and 
Scott  Lloyd  that  King  Arthur’s  kingdom  was  in  fact  in  north  east  Wales.  They  spent  years 
researching  a  book,  The  Keys  to  Avalon,  using  the  2,000  items  in  the  Mold  Arthurian 
collection  and  suggested  the  true  Glastonbury  was  in  fact  at  Valle  Crucis  Abbey  in 
Llangollen  and  Avalon  itself  can  be  found  in  Halkyn.  Sifting  through  the  myths  for  clues, 
scholars  have  put  forward  a  wealth  of  theories  where  the  historical  Arthur  may  have 
originated  from.  These  have  included  Glastonbury,  Tintagel  Castle  in  Cornwall  and 
Caerleon  in  South  Wales.  But  Blake  and  Lloyd  say  King  Arthur’s  supposed  Cornish  origins 
occurred  following  a  mistranslation  of  Welsh  place  names  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  They 
say  there  is  a  clear  link  between  the  Llangollen  area  and  King  Arthur  and  his  fabled  quest 
for  the  Holy  Grail  -  which  was  said  to  contain  the  blood  of  Christ  and  brought  to  ancient 
Britain  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  According  to  them  Castell  Dinas  Bran  above  Llangollen 
was  the  Grail  Castle.  It  has  been  argued  original  Welsh  stories  may  have  influenced  the 
later  medieval  romances  through  professional  story-tellers.  The  debate  over  Arthur’s 
origins  even  sparked  a  row  in  Parliament  during  2002,  following  news  that  Steven 
Spielberg  was  looking  to  create  a  new  TV  series  based  on  the  legendary  king.  Six  North 
Wales  MPs,  including  Clwyd  South’s  Martyn  Jones,  tabled  House  of  Commons  motions 
seeking  to  lay  claim  for  their  constituencies  to  be  recognised  as  the  home  of  King  Arthur. 

At  the  time  the  former  Clwyd  South  MP  said:  “I  have  read  the  exaggerated  and  incorrect 
stories  about  Arthur  with  some  interest  in  recent  days.  Arthur’s  connections  are  with  the 
Vale  of  Llangollen,  simple  as  that.” 

See  also  https://www.walesonline.co.uk/news/wales-news/landowner-claims-direct- 
descent-king-2380062 


'La  Mort  d’Arthur'  ('The  Death  of  King  Arthur")  by  James  Archer  (1860). 

‘Cymbellne’  -  A  message  hidden  in  plain  sight? 

In  their  book  'The  Keys  to  Avalon;  The  True  Location  of  Arthur's  Kingdom  Revealed'  (Element  Books,  2000,  p.  30), 
which  identifies  Wales  as  Arthur's  kingdom,  the  authors  Steve  Blake  and  Scott  Lloyd  say  that  Robert  Chester  states, 
in  ‘Love’s  Martyr’,  that  Arviraqus  was  "King  of  Venedotia'  (North  Wales)'.  On  page  202  they  say  (my  emphasis): 
'Robert  Chester  records  Arviragus  as  King  of  Venedotia  (Gwynedd)  and  thereby  relates  the  only  tradition  to  place 
Arviragus  in  an  exact  geographical  setting.'  Up  to  that  time,  Arviragus  had  been  described  either  as  a  British  prince, 
but,  even  then,  only  by  implication  (Juvenal,  'Satire',  IV,  126-127),  or  as  King  of  Britain  ('Britain'  meaning  'Great  Britain 
without  Scotland'  -  'Britain'  became  'Great  Britain'  on  the  union  of  England  and  Wales  with  Scotland)  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  in  his  'Historia  Regum  Britanniae'  ( 4.12-17).  This  story  was  incorporated  by  Raphael  Holinshed  into  'The 
Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (1 577,  i,  32),  which  was  used  by  Shakespeare  as  the  source  for 
'Cymbeline'. 


On  either  hand  did  two  Archbifhops  ride. 
Supporting  Arthur  of  Britania, 

And  foure  Kings  before  him  did  abide, 

Angifcll  King  of  (tout  Albania , 

And  Cadual  King  of  Vcncdocia, 

Cador  of  Corncwaile  mongft  thefe  Princes  part. 
And  Safer  of  Dcmctia  was  the  lad. 


Arviragus  ('Cadual'  i.e.  Cadwal')  is  mentioned  in  ‘Love’s  Martyr’. 

However,  once  you  are  aware  that  'Britain'  actually  means  'Wales',  it  follows,  as  night  follows  day,  that  you  must  also 
be  aware  that  referring  to  Arthurian  (or  'Matter  of  Britain')  events  (or  many  of  them)  taking  place  in  England  (such  as  a 
coronation  in  Winchester)  is  sheer  nonsense.  This  is,  in  essence,  what  'The  Keys  to  Avalon'  is  all  about;  the  fact  that 
'island  of  Britain'  ('Ynys  Prydein )  actually  meant  'the  realm  of  Wales'  (Wales  and  the  Welsh  Marches)  and  that  all  the 
subsequent  tortured  and  mistaken  (and  sometimes  ludicrous)  Arthurian  geography  has  followed  from  this  basic 


mistake.  Once  you  start  looking  for  Arthurian  locations  in  the  proper  area  (Wales),  it  is  incredible  (literally  mind- 
boggling)  how  well  the  whole  history  of  Arthur  fits  together  -  and  fits  into  the  landscape.  Wales  is  simply  littered  with 
Arthurian  place  names  to  this  day;  the  stones  cry  out  to  tell  their  story. 

One  other  point.  As  'The  Keys  to  Avalon;  The  True  Location  of  Arthur's  Kingdom  Revealed'  makes  clear,  'Roman 
Britain'  (names,  customs,  dress,  buildings  (Chester  for  example)  and  so  on)  survived  in  Wales  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  in  England  because  Wales  was  the  refuge  of  the  Romanized  British  people  (who  became  'the  Welsh') , 
rather  than  the  home  of  barbarian  hordes  from  the  fringes  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes  and  so  on) 
who  drove  out  the  native  British  people.  The  image  one  might  have  of  the  'civilized'  English  and  'barbarian'  Welsh 
(living  in  some  God-forsaken  mud-hole  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  tending  their  sheep  miserably  in  endless  Welsh 
rain)  has  to  be  exactly  reversed.  The  Western  Roman  Empire  survived  intact  in  Wales  to  a  greater  extent  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  So,  a  picture  of  a  character  in  Cymbeline  dressed  in  Roman  clothes  is  closer  to  the  truth 
than  you  might  think.* 

*  'According  to  Professor  John  Davies  [Davies,  John.  'A  History  of  Wales',  Penguin  (New  York),  1994],  "[TJhere  is  a 
determinedly  Brythonic,  and  indeed  Roman,  air  to  early  Gwynedd. "  So  palpable  was  the  Roman  heritage  felt  that 
Professor  Bryan  Ward-Perkins  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  wrote  "It  took  until  1282,  when  Edward  I  conquered 
Gwynedd,  for  the  last  part  of  Roman  Britain  to  fall  [and]  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  Gwynedd  as  the  very  last  part 
of  the  entire  Roman  Empire,  east  and  west,  to  fall  to  the  barbarians. "  [Professor  Bryan  Ward-Perkins,  'Why  Did  the 
Anglo-Saxons  Not  Become  More  British?' Trinity  College,  Oxford,  2000]'  ('Kingdom  of  Gwynedd, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Kinadom  of  Gwynedd,  accessed  30/4/2018). 


A  Roman  in  Wales?  J.  Coghlan.  'Cymbeline'  -  Posthumus.  Watercolour  (re-tinted),  early  19th  century.  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library. 

Both  Robert  Chester,  in  ‘Love’s  Martyr’,  and  William  Shakespeare,  in  ' Cymbeline relate  fairly  standard  Arthurian-type 
histories,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  located  in  the  'usual'  Arthurian  locations  in  England.  But  both  place  Arviragus  in 
Wales.  Chester  describes  him  as  King  of  Venedotia  (North  Wales/Gwynedd);  Shakespeare  has  Arviragus  kidnapped 
and  raised  in  Venedotia.  These  two  things  are  completely  contradictory  in  the  sense  that,  as  I  have  said,  once  you 
know  that  Arviragus  was  a  King  in  Wales,  it  is  nonsensical  to  centre  any  related  Arthurian  history  in  England  -  but  this 
is  what  both  Chester  and  Shakespeare  did.  Does  the  placing  of  Arviragus  in  Wales  by  both  of  them  amount,  in  effect, 
to  saying:  7  know  I  am  telling  a  stock  Arthurian  story  based  around  all  the  wrong  locations  but  my  associating 
Arviragus  with  Wales  tells  you  that  I  know  the  truth  -  that  Arthur  was  an  exclusively  Welsh  hero. ' 

In  short,  I  submit  that  Shakespeare's  placing  of  Arviragus  in  Wales  cannot  be  mere  chance  or  a  meaningless  flight  of 
fancy  (he  could  have  chosen  anywhere  -  the  coast  of  Bohemia,  for  instance);  he  did  it  for  a  purpose.  I  believe  that 
purpose  was  to  send  a  message  to  the  reader  that  7  know  the  truth  about  Arviragus. '  Why  would  Shakespeare  want  to 
send  such  a  message  (one  that  has  taken  400  years  to  be  noticed)?  Well,  naturally,  because  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  had  that  knowledge  tells  us  something  about  Shakespeare  (the  man)  that  he  wanted  to  tell  us.  I  submit 
that  what  Shakespeare  is  telling  us  is  (1 )  that  only  one  source  in  the  world  knows  (and  can  prove)  the  truth  about 
Arviragus  (that  he  was  Welsh)  and  the  Arthurian  legends;  (2)  that  this  source  is  the  Salusbury  family  (and  possibly 
related  families  in  Wales);  (3)  that  the  Salusbury  family  therefore  knows  the  true  history  of  Arthur;  and  (4),  most 


importantly,  that  I,  William  Shakespeare,  am  privy  to  this  information  for  a  reason  -  and  that  reason  is  that  I,  William 
Shakespeare,  have  a  close  link  to  that  family  which  you,  the  reader,  really  need  to  look  into.  Note,  in  this  context,  that 
the  fact  that  Arviragus  was  identified  as  a  Welsh  king  by  Robert  Chester  in  ‘Love’s  Martyr’  in  1 601  does  not  mean  that 
the  fact  was  public  knowledge  when  Shakespeare  wrote  Cymbeline.  Far  from  it.  Very  few  copies  of  ‘Love’s  Martyr’ 
were  distributed  and,  even  then,  virtually  no-one  would  have  even  noticed  the  placing  of  Arviragus  in  Wales,  let  alone 
have  attached  any  importance  to  it.  This  includes  Shakespeare  himself  (as  a  general  reader). 

What  we  have  then  is  a  very  clever  way  of  proving  something  by  means  of  demonstrating  knowledge  which  you  would 
only  have  under  certain  conditions;  for  instance,  if  you  were  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time  or  a  member  of  a 
certain  group  of  people  or  something  of  that  nature  ( 'You  can  only  know  that  I  am  wearing  green  underwear  if.... 
Cripesf).  And  this  proof  can  be  put  on  public  display  without  fear  of  exposure  because  only  those  who  understand  the 
significance  of  possessing  the  relevant  knowledge  can  possibly  know  what  the  message  is.  It  is  better  than  a  secret 
code  because  you  need  no  code  -  the  facts  can  be  hidden  in  plain  sight.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  why 
Shakespeare  wrote  'Cymbeline'  in  the  first  place.  Lytton  Strachey  found  it  "difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  he 
[Shakespeare]  was  getting  bored  himself.  Bored  with  people,  bored  with  real  life,  bored  with  drama,  bored,  in  fact,  with 
everything  except  poetry  and  poetical  dreams."  (Strachey,  Lytton,  'Books  and  Characters',  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace, 
1922,  p.  64).  Harley  Granville-Barker  had  similar  views,  saying  that  the  play  shows  that  Shakespeare  was  becoming  a 
"wearied  artist".  Why  did  Shakespeare  write  a  play  if  he  was  so  bored  with  writing  plays?  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  leave 
a  message  for  posterity  -  a  message  both  visible  but,  at  the  same  time,  unnoticeable  -  like  the  card  on  the  mantelpiece 
in  the  Sherlock  Holmes  story. 


Arviragus,  D.P.  Cymh,  Supposed  son  to 
Belariug,  disguised  under  the  name  of  Cad- 
wal  (g/t’.j,  (i,  i  ;  in,  3)  as  an  infant  was  stolen , 
with  his  elder  brother  Guiderius,  from  Lis 
home,  ili,  3]  laments  that  when  old  they 
will  have,  in  their  ignorance,  no  subjects  of 
discourse  wherewith  to  wile  away  the  freezing 
hours  in  their  *  pinching  cave,’  ili ,  6]  is  struct 
by  the  appearance  of  *  FLdele,’  and  will  love 
him  as  a  brother,  iv,  2]  declares  that  though 
he  knows  not  why  he  loves  the  youth,  he 
would  rather  see  his  father  dead  than  (F.’  ; 
vies  with  his  "brother  in  praise  of  him ;  on 
Cloten's  approach  departs  with  Belarius  ;  on 
G.’s  entrance  with  Cloten’s  head,  wishes  that 
he  himself  'had  done  it’  ;  enters  the  cave 
and  returns  with  ‘F.,’  apparently  dead  in 
his  arms  ;  resolves  to  sweeten  his  sad  grave 
with  flowers,  and  is  rebuked  by  his  brother 
for  ‘wench-like  words' ;  proposes  to  recite 
their  mother’s  funeral  dirge  over  ‘F.’  iv,  4] 
resolves  to  join  the  British  force,  and  no 
longer  to  remain  *a  poor  unknown.’  v,  2] 
takes  part  in  the  battle,  v,  5]  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  as  Cymbeline ’3  son  by  a  ‘curious  mantle’ 
in  which  he  was  wrapped  aa  an  infant  ;  wel¬ 
comes  Fosthoinus  as  a  brother. 

Arv.  is  mid.  aa  one  of  the  uooh,  of  Kymbcline, 
Hoi.  i,  32.  The  name  occurs  in  Tuvan  a],  Sat.  iv,  127, 
aa  that  of  a  British  prince.  The  penultimate  in  r.atin. 
is  short,  but  it  is  long  in  Cymbt  in,  3,  1. 103,  and  v,  5, 
1,  427.  Inland,  in  hia  New  Year’s  Gift  to  Kitty  Henry 
Vill,  apeaka  of  'the  tyme  of  Kynge  Arviragus,  when 
B.  Peter  yet  preached  to  the  dispersed  brethoron,’ 
Cj.  Ward,  Eng,  Dram.  Lit.  i,  171  n.  The  name  ‘  Ar- 
veragus 1  occur*  in  Chaucer,  The  Franklin’s  Tale,, 
1,  SA&,  etc.  CJ.  Spenser,  The  Faerie  butene,  II,  k,  JU  : 
‘For  Arvirage  his  brothers  [ICiinbcline  |  place  sup¬ 
ply  de,’  Malone  points  out  that  the  name  also  oecum 
Fie  that  of  ‘the  "King  of  Yenedocia’  in  a  poem  by 
Bobt.  Chester  entitled  The  Strange  Birth  .  , 
and  tnoni  ur.htippie  Death  oj  famous  Arthur  King  of 
Brpmine  (1301). 


Francis  Griffin  Stokes,  'Who's  Who  in  Shakespeare:  A  Dictionary  of  Characters  and  Proper  Names'  -  Entry  for 
Arviragus. 


CadwflL  Name  given  to  Arviragua,  son  o-f 
Cymbeline,  bp  his  supposed  father  Bdaxius. 

Cadwallon  or  Caodwallf*  (oit.  631)  wjis  King  of 
North  Wiilf'ti.  Ths  name  occurs  [as  Cadwallo) 
in  Util,  i,  112,  Malone’s  quotation,  1  Oadiiftl, 

King  of  Vauedocia,’  from  S.  Chester's  Arthur 
King  of  Brytaine  (1G01),  sewns  superfluous, 

(The  name  occurs  :  Cy?n&,  iii,  E,  6  ;  iv,  2  (4) ; 

v,  M 

Francis  Griffin  Stokes,  'Who's  Who  in  Shakespeare:  A  Dictionary  of  Characters  and  Proper  Names'  -  Entry  for  Cadwal. 

Like  all  new  theories  (I  say  'new'  but,  of  course,  the  Welsh  have  been  telling  the  story  of  a  Welsh  King  Arthur  for  well 
over  a  thousand  years),  'The  Keys  to  Avalon;  The  True  Location  of  Arthur's  Kingdom'  has  attracted  a  fair  amount  of 
criticism  (some  rather  unprofessional  it  has  to  be  said).  An  example  of  this  criticism  concerns  the  wall  of  Severus, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  refer  to  the  Antonine  Wall  or  to  Hadrian's  Wall,  but  which  the  author's  claim  is  Offa's 
Dyke,  as  it  later  became  known;  that  is,  they  claim  that  Offa's  Dyke  was  originally  built  by  the  Romans  on  the  orders  of 
the  Emperor  Severus.  One  critic  says  of  this:  'They  make  a  great  deal  of  the  length  of  the  Wall  of  Severus  given  by 
Late  Roman  and  Insular  writers,  where  the  figure  cxxxii  (132)  milia  passuum  (Roman  miles  of  1,480  m)  is  generally 
given.  This  is  a  little  over  195  km  (a  little  over  121  statute  miles);  Offa’s  Dyke  is  around  192  km  long  (a  little  over  119 
statute  miles).  The  coincidence  of  length  is  impressive,  it  has  to  be  said,  even  though  there  are  only  130  km  (81 
statute  miles)  of  earthwork.  But  what  about  the  name?'  Note  how  the  issue  of  the  length  of  the  wall  is  simply  passed 
over.  But  the  wall  of  Severus  cannot  be  Hadrian's  Wall  because  Hadrian's  Wall  is  only  73  miles  long,  and  the  Antonine 
Wall  is  even  shorter  at  39  miles  (only  100  miles  too  short!).  So,  the  critics  seek  to  undermine  the  authors'  claim  but 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  wall  of  Severus  simply  cannot  be  the  Antonine  Wall  or  Hadrian's  Wall  -  which  means  that  there 
is  literally  only  one  place  where  there  is  anything  like  a  132-mile  wall  or  rampart  between  two  seas  at  either  end  and 
that  is  Offa's  Dyke.  Ignoring  all  the  other  evidence,  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  lend  credence  to  the  authors'  claim. 
The  author's  claim  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  absurd  idea  that  the  132-mile  wall  of  Severus  is  the  73-mile  Hadrian's 
Wall  or  the  39-mile  Antonine  Wall.  What  does  it  say  about  their  critics  that  they  can  support  such  a  preposterous  idea? 
So,  while  I  am  sure  that  the  authors  of  'The  Keys  to  Avalon'  have  made  mistakes,  as  even  the  best  historians  do,  this 
sort  of  criticism  does  not  undermine  their  case  -  rather  the  opposite  in  fact.  Far  more  persuasive,  in  my  view,  than 
trying  to  match  current  place  names  to  place  names  given  in  the  various  histories  is  the  extraordinary  preponderance 
of  places  and  tales  directly  associated  with  Arthur  in  North  Wales  ('directly'  meaning  that  Arthur  is  referred  to  by  name, 
as  in  'Arthur's  Stone').  In,  say,  Sussex,  there  are,  to  my  knowledge,  no  Arthurian  legends  at  all;  in  North  Wales  you 
can't  throw  a  brick  without  hitting  something  that  has  been  associated  with  Arthur  for  centuries.  Why  is  this?  'I  simply 
can't  guess'  say  the  critics.  It  is  clear  that  the  various  sides  will  never  agree  but  I  consider  'The  Keys  to  Avalon;  The 
True  Location  of  Arthur's  Kingdom' to  be  by  far  the  most  plausible  explanation  that  I  have  seen  so  far. 


Was  ‘Love’s  Martyr’  a  blueprint  for  a  revolution? 


The  'feather'd  king'?  The  crest  of  the  Stanley  Earls  of  Derby  -  pub  sign  of  'The  Eagle  and  Child',  Church  Road, 
Halewood,  Liverpool  L26  6LB. 

A  further  thought  occurs  to  me  (which  will  require  further  assessment);  namely,  that  ‘Love’s  Martyr’  was  not  just  a 
cryptic  propaganda  piece  supporting  Sir  John  Salusbury's  candidature  for  the  throne,  in  the  face  of  the  imminent  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  it  was  also  a  full-blown  blueprint  for  a  revolution.  What  if  the  birds  called  to  the  funeral 
procession  (the  eagle,  the  swan  and  the  crow)  represent  real  people  -  chief  supporters  of  a  revolution/uprising?  I 
believe,  for  instance,  that  the  Stanley  Earls  of  Derby  were  associated  with  the  eagle  (There  was  an  'Eagle's  Tower'  at 
Lathom  House  and  the  family  crest  is  an  eagle  -  they  claimed  to  be  descended  from  a  bov  raised  by  an  eagle).  The 
swan  was  a  common  heraldic  device  which  could  point  to  a  number  of  aristocratic  families.  The  crow  was  a  less 
common  heraldic  device  (being  considered  less  noble  than,  say,  the  eagle),  but  the  raven  was  considered  noble  and 
was  certainly  used.  Families  using  a  crow/raven  as  a  heraldic  device  include  the  Corbet  family,  ancient  lords  of  Caus 
in  the  Welsh  Marches  who  inter-married  with  the  Welsh  Princes  (Margaret  Corbet  of  Caus  married  Gwenwynwyn  (b. 
About  1 160  d.  1216),  2nd  Prince  of  Southern  Powys,  and  that  couple  were  ancestors  of  King  Henry  VII  and  thus  also 
of  Kathryn  of  Berain  and  Sir  John  Salusbury).  The  crow  was  also  used  as  a  heraldic  device  by  Edwin  of  Teqeinql, 
ancestor  of  practically  all  the  leading  families  in  North  Wales  (though  not  necessarily  in  the  male  line). 

James  P.  Bednarz  in  his  'Shakespeare  and  the  Truth  of  Love:  The  Mystery  of  'The  Phoenix  and  Turtle"  (Palgrave 
Macmillan;  2012,  p.  127  says  that  the  crow  is  a  'startling  choice'  (because  the  crow  is  a  bird  of  ill  omen).  Quite  so.  But 
not  a  startling  choice  if  intended  to  refer  to  a  specific  person  associated,  heraldically  or  otherwise,  with  the  crow  (or 
raven  or  possibly  chough).  And  what  about  the  catalogue  of  British  places  in  ‘Love’s  Martyr ’?  Could  this  be  a  list  of 
those  places  where  the  proposed  revolution  was  to  start?  In  other  words,  is  it  possible  that  Love’s  Martyr ’(1) 
proposes  Sir  John  Salusbury  as  the  rightful  King  of  England  as  the  heir  of  King  Arthur,  (2)  identifies  the  main 
supporters  (such  as  the  Stanleys),  and  (3)  indicates  where  the  planned  revolution/uprising  will  start?  Was  Love’s 
Martyr’  designed  to  be  taken  to  key  people  and  explained  to  them  as  the  proposed  blueprint  for  a  revolution  -  who 
would  be  given  hints  ('Of  course,  the  eagle  is  the  Stanley  crest.')  until  the  meaning  clicks  but  deniable  at  any  stage  if 
the  listener  reacts  in  the  wrong  way?  It's  an  interesting  thought.  Stranger  things  have  been  known  and  we  know  that 
speculation  about  the  succession  was  rife  at  that  time  (though  necessarily  kept  secret  given  that  the  penalty  for  even 
discussing  the  matter  was  death).  Potential  candidates  for  the  throne  and  their  supporters  must  have  been  involved  in 
secret  discussions  (as  we  know  took  place  between  Cecil  and  King  James  VI)  and  the  drawing  up  of  secret  plans  at 
the  time;  and  they  must  have  had  some  means  of  communicating  in  secret.  Perhaps  Love’s  Martyr’  was  one  of  those 
secret  plans.  What  better  way  to  communicate  such  a  plan  than  by  apparently  harmless  allegorical  poetry?  Something 
which,  on  the  face  of  it,  had  (had  to  have)  an  entirely  innocent  explanation?  It  would  be  an  extraordinary  (and  thrilling) 
thing  if  the  greatest  poet  and  playwright  of  the  age  was  involved  in  plotting  a  revolution  designed  to  put  the  heir  of  King 
Arthur  on  the  throne.  The  point  is  that  this  analysis  makes  sense  of  disparate  elements  of  Love’s  Martyr’  which  make 
no  sense  otherwise,  such  as  the  inclusion  of  a  bird  of  ill  omen  (the  crow)  amongst  the  mourners  (when  another  bird  of 
ill  omen,  the  owl,  had  been  specifically  excluded  for  precisely  that  reason)  and  the  recitation  of  the  catalogue  of  British 
places.  If  you  have  only  one  explanation  which  makes  sense  of  disparate  elements,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assert  that 
it  must  be  the  correct  solution?  The  only  alternative  is  to  say  'Nah,  I  don't  believe  that.'  but  without  having  any  solution 
to  offer  in  its  place. 


Secret  codes  had  been  used  before  in  relation  to  such  plots,  most  notably  in  the  Babington  Plot,  but  they  proved  to  be 
easily  breakable  -  and  this  had  cost  the  plotters,  including  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  their  lives.  What  sort  of  code  system 
could  be  devised  that  was  absolutely  unbreakable?  One  which  used  no  codes  at  all.  A  system  where  the  words  have 
different  layers  of  meaning  (are,  in  other  words,  allegorical  in  multiple  ways);  a  system  where  the  underlying  meaning 
is  obvious  once  pointed  out  but  which  can  be  easily  denied  where  necessary  ( 'The  eagle  represents  the  Stanley 
family?  Ridiculous!).  The  ease  with  which  one  can,  today,  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  'code  system'  in  ‘Love’s 
Martyr’  rather  proves  the  point.  If  it  was  provable  it  would  be  ineffective.  Provability  in  such  a  system  was  likely  to  be 
fatal.  By  definition,  a  cipher  system  is  an  actual  'system'  where  a  coded  message  has  only  one  possible  meaning.  Any 
such  system  is  breakable.  To  be  truly  unbreakable,  a  system  must  go  beyond  ciphers.  And  if  anyone  could  devise 
such  a  system,  would  he  not  be  a  poet  -  someone  who  does  nothing  but  play  with  words  and  meanings?  The  question 
is  almost  silly  -  of  course  he  would  be  a  poet. 


/  . 

to  a  utrmme*  6  ofay. . . 


An  unbreakable  cipher  system. 


But  how  does  the  fact  that  the  poem  concerns  the  succession  to  the  throne  prove  (or  provide  support  for  the 
proposition)  that  the  poem  was  written  by  Thomas  Salusbury?  In  essence,  because  knowledge  of  the  true  subject 
matter  of  the  poem  was  so  dangerous  that  it  would  only  have  been  revealed  to  people  who  were  completely 
trustworthy;  those  involved  could  not  allow  even  the  slightest  possibility  of  the  truth  being  revealed.  Such  a  level  of 
trust  can  only  be  built  up  over  time.  Was  there  a  deep,  enduring  and  intimate  relationship  of  trust  between  Sir  John 
Salusbury  and  Shaksper  (of  Stratford-upon-Avon)?  There  is  no  record  or  hint  of  a  relationship  of  that  sort.  So,  where 
does  that  leave  us?  If  my  interpretation  of  the  poem  is  correct,  then  the  person  who  wrote  it  had  such  a  relationship 
with  Sir  John  Salusbury.  Shaksper  did  not  not  have  such  a  relationship,  which  means  either  than  Shaksper  did  not 
write  the  poem  or,  if  he  did,  Shaksper  was  not  the  person  we  think  he  was;  he  was  someone  else,  someone  so  close 
to  the  Salusbury  family  that  he  was  entrusted  with  their  deepest  and  potentially  fatal  secret  (given  that  they  were,  in 
effect,  asserting  a  claim  to  the  throne).  Such  a  person  could  only  have  been  an  intimate  and  long-term  friend  or  an 
actual  member  of  the  family.  I  submit  that  the  most  reasonable  answer  is  the  latter. 

Once  we  have  identified  the  real  people  behind  the  phoenix  and  the  turtle  (and,  in  my  view,  only  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  Thomas  Salusbury,  who  was  prepared  to  give  his  life  in  her  cause  in  the  Babington  Plot,  fit  the  bill),  the 
train  of  logic  leads  to  a  firm  conclusion;  that  the  poem  was  written  by  someone  who  enjoyed  the  complete  trust  of  the 


family  and  who  was  therefore  very  probably  an  actual  member  of  the  family.  So,  the  poem  itself  points  to  Thomas 
Salusbury  as  the  turtle. 

This  line  of  argument  does  not,  in  my  view,  apply  to  the  other  contributors  to  'Love's  Martyr'.  I  believe  that  they 
considered  the  phoenix  theme  to  be  no  more  than  a  flattering  literary  conceit  in  respect  of  an  acknowledged  patron  of 
the  arts  in  high  royal  favour.  In  my  view,  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  is  on  another  level  entirely;  it  speaks  of  tyranny 
(logically  a  reference  to  Queen  Elizabeth  I),  royalty  (the  phoenix  as  queen)  and  the  passing  of  her  (necessarily  royal) 
rights  to  the  turtle  dove  (who  sees  his  right  flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight).  The  poem  uses  the  same  imagery  of  a 
phoenix  and  turtle  dove  as  the  other  poems,  but  the  similarity  ends  there. 

Suggestive  friendships  -  'Who  is  the  friend  of  my  friend?  Could  it  be  me?' 

Not  only  did  Sir  John  Salusbury  evidently  know  both  Shakespeare  (the  playwright)  and  Ben  Jonson  and  other  literary 
figures  of  the  period,  but  Sir  John's  son  and  successor,  Sir  Henry  Salusbury,  1st  Baronet,  knew  John  Heminges  and 
Henry  Condell.  Shaksper's  closest  friends  (they  were  left  bequests  in  his  will),  senior  members  of  Shaksper's  acting 
company  and  producers  of  the  famous  First  Folio  of  1623.  Sir  Henry  wrote  a  poem  "To  my  good  freandes  mr  John 
Hemings  &  Henry  Condall"  (National  Library  of  Wales  MS.  5390D,  calendared  in  printed  catalogue,  John  Salusbury 
has  poems,  etc.  in  MSS  183,  184  at  Christ  Church  Library,  Oxford,  quoted  in  Ron  Heisler,  'Two  Worlds  that 
Converged:  Shakespeare  and  the  Ethos  of  the  Rosicrucians',  The  Hermetic  Journal,  1990, 
http://levitv.eom/alchemv/h  shake.html.  accessed  17/3/2018).  What  can  explain  these  relationships  between  this 
aristocratic  family  from  North  Wales  (far  more  aristocratic  than  people  like  the  Earl  of  Oxford  because  the  royal  blood 
of  the  Tudors  flowed  in  their  veins*)  and  Shaksper  and  his  closest  friends  and  professional  colleagues?  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  of  the  more  than  80  people  proposed  as  the  'real  Shakespeare'  (which  list,  amusingly,  does  not  include 
either  Thomas  Salusbury  or  Sir  John  Salusbury**),  not  one  had  such  close  relationships  with  Shakespeare  (the  actual 
playwright)  and  the  closest  friends  and  colleagues  of  Shaksper.  On  some  level,  this  factor  must  put  the  Salusbury 
family  way  ahead  of  all  other  'competitors'.  Why  have  they  been  overlooked  for  so  long? 

*Note  that  even  if  Sir  Roland  de  Velville  was  not  Henry  Vll's  son,  Sir  Roland's  wife,  Agnes  Griffith  (d.  1542),  was  a 
member  of  the  Griffith  family  of  Penrhvn.  the  senior  branch  of  the  Tudor  family. 

**The  fact  that  almost  everyone  who  might  possibly  have  been  the  'real  Shakespeare'  has  already  been  considered 
without  arriving  at  a  consensus  actually  tends  to  favour  a  Salusbury  candidate  because  practically  every  other 
candidate  has  been  investigated  and  rejected  (or  has  not  been  positively  accepted). 

The  Stratford  ians 

'Stratfordian'  is  the  term  used  to  describe  those  people  (the  vast  majority  it  has  to  be  said)  who  believe  that  William 
Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  (he  never  spelled  his  name  'Shakespeare'  by  the  way  -  one  of  many  problematic 
aspects  of  the  case)  was  the  author  of  the  works  attributed  to  William  Shakespeare.  To  most  people,  including  myself 
for  many  years,  the  idea  that  'William  Shakespeare  did  not  write  the  works  of  William  Shakespeare'  (as  the  proposition 
is  often  put  -  deliberately  so)  is  obvious  nonsense.  'Anti-Stratfordian'  (I  prefer  the  term  'non-Stratfordian'  - 1  am  not 
'anti'  anyone)  is  the  term  used  to  describe  anyone  who  either  just  believes  that  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  was  not  the  author  of  the  works  attributed  to  William  Shakespeare  or,  in  addition,  believes  that  some  other 
identified  person  (such  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  or  the  Earl  of  Oxford)  was  the  author  those  works. 

It  has  to  be  said  that  the  attitude  of  many,  perhaps  most,  academic  Stratfordians  to  anti-Stratfordians  is  dismissive  -  to 
the  extent  that  some  of  them  dismiss  anti-Strafordians  as  either  snobs  or  lunatics  (they  cannot  resist  mentioning  the 
fact  that  the  originator  of  the  Oxford  theory  was  named  'Looney').  They  do  not  think  that  the  issue  is  even  worth 
discussing,  and  many  refuse  to  discuss  it.  This  is,  in  effect,  a  form  of  'no  platforming';  that  is,  of  just  shutting  down  the 
debate,  which  is  not  a  very  'academic'  thing  to  do.  My  view  is  that  the  authorship  question  is  an  issue  worth 
investigating  because  to  know  the  man  who  wrote  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  understand  his  life  and  motives 
must  surely  enrich  our  understanding  of  his  works  immeasurably.  This  must  be  an  area  worthy  of  investigation  and 
debate. 

In  the  context  of  the  dismissive  attitude  of  Stratfordians,  note  that  a  statement  such  as  7  do  not  know  of  a  single 
professor  of  the  1,300-member  Shakespeare  Association  of  America  who  questions  the  identity  of  Shakespeare  ... 
Among  editors  of  Shakespeare  in  the  major  publishing  houses,  none  that  I  know  questions  the  authorship  of  the 
Shakespeare  canon. '(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/List  of  Shakespeare  authorship  candidates,  note  4),  is  rather  like 
saying  7  went  to  North  Korea  and  couldn't  find  a  single  person  who  would  publicly  denounce  the  regime.'  The  tyranny 
of  the  Stratfordians  in  the  field  of  Shakespearean  scholarship  (and  it  is  a  tyranny)  is  rather  more  effective,  but  also 
more  subtle,  than  the  tyranny  in  North  Korea,  in  that  they  will  ruin  a  dissenter's  career,  or  reputation,  rather  than  put 
him  in  front  of  a  firing  squad.  If  you  accept,  as  any  honest  person  must,  that  it  is  valid  to  ask  how  (or  whether)  the 
greatest  literary  works  of  all  time  were  (or  could  have  been)  created  by  someone  with  little  or  no  formal  education, 
then  it  becomes  intellectually  dishonest  at  the  most  fundamental  level  (a  negation  of  everything  that  academic 


scholarship  stands  for)  to  refuse  to  seek  an  answer  to  that  question.  As  with  any  other  issue  which  people  refuse  to 
discuss,  if  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  are  so  weak,  is  it  not  a  simple  matter  to  dismiss  them?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  any  merit,  should  they  not  be  judged  on  those  merits?  And,  further,  as  an  academic  in  service  of  the 
quest  for  truth,  do  you  not  have  a  duty  to  dismiss  them,  to  shine  the  light  of  truth  into  the  confused  and  ignorant  minds 
of  your  opponents?  What  could  be  more  noble  than  that  -  to  lead  them  out  of  their  intellectual  darkness  into  the  light? 
Why  would  anyone  refuse  such  a  noble  task  -  to  spread  the  glorious  truth  of  their  own  understanding?  Quite. 

Let's  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  things  Stratfordians  say. 

In  his  book  'Shakespeare:  The  World  as  Stage'  (Atlas  Books,  2007),  an  informative  and  entertaining  read,  Bill  Bryson 
finishes  with  a  chapter  called  'Claimants',  in  which  he  responds  to,  and  dismisses,  the  main  'claimants'  put  forward  by 
the  anti-Stratfordians.  Let's  look  at  some  of  the  things  he  says. 

Page  180: 

'So  it  needs  to  be  said  that  nearly  all  of  the  anti-Shakespeare  sentiment  -  actually  all  of  it,  every  bit  -  involves 
manipulative  scholarship  or  sweeping  misstatements  of  fact.  Shakespeare  'never  owned  a  book',  a  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times  gravely  informed  readers  in  one  doubting  article  in  2002.  The  statement  cannot  actually  be  refuted,  for  we 
know  nothing  about  his  incidental  possessions.  But  the  writer  might  just  as  well  have  suggested  that  Shakespeare 
never  owned  a  pair  of  shoes  or  pants.  For  all  the  evidence  tells  us,  he  spent  his  life  naked  from  the  waist  down,  as 
well  as  bootless,  but  it  is  probable  that  what  is  lacking  is  the  evidence,  not  the  apparel  or  the  books. ' 

The  statement  that  'we  know  nothing  about  his  incidental  possessions'  is  untrue.  We  know  that  Shaksper's  will,  which 
is  what  the  New  York  Times  writer  was  clearly  referring  to,  does  not  mention  any  books  or  anything  indicating  a 
literary  life  (no  bookshelves,  no  ink  pot  and  so  on),  so  we  know  that  Shaksper  owned  no  books  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(always  accepting  the  possibility  that  a  person,  going  blind  in  old  age  say,  might  give  away  all  his  books  before  his 
death).  Now,  a  will  is  a  document  by  which  a  person  passes  all  his  possessions  to  his  heirs,  which  means  that  a  will  is 
an  inventory  of  a  person's  possessions  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Books  were  relatively  rare  and  expensive  things  at 
that  time,  particularly  in  non-noble  households,  so  would  normally,  one  supposes,  have  been  identifiable  (rather  than, 
say,  included  in  a  term  like  'sundry  possessions').  Even  the  single  word  'books'  would  have  been  enough.  So,  Bryson's 
comparison  between  books  and  trousers  is  a  false  one.  We  wouldn't  necessarily  expect  trousers  to  be  mentioned  at 
any  point  in  a  person's  life,  or  in  his  will,  but  we  most  certainly  would  expect  the  world's  greatest  playwright  to  own 
some  books  at  the  time  of  his  death.  So,  the  writer  for  the  New  York  Times  was  making  a  valid  and  important  point, 
pointing  out  a  strange  fact  which  requires  thinking  about,  which  Bryson  sought  to  dismiss  on  the  basis  of  a  false  and 
misleading  comparison  between  books  and  trousers.  Is  Bryson's  statement  not  'manipulative  scholarship'  involving  a 
'sweeping  misstatement  of  fact'?  So,  the  statement  that  Shaksper  'never  owned  a  book'  cannot  be  proved  either  way, 
but  it  is  true  in  the  sense  that  it  means  'we  have  no  evidence  that  Shaksper  ever  owned  a  book  and,  remarkably,  he 
left  no  books  in  his  will'.  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  remarkable  and  rather  worrying  thing.  How  do  you  explain  that  one 
away? 

Page  181 : 

'Similarly,  in  the  normally  unimpeachable  History  Today,  William  D.  Rubinstein,  a  Professor  at  the  University  of  Wales 
at  Aberystwyth,  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  anti-Shakespeare  survey:  'Of  the  seventy-five  known 
contemporary  documents  in  which  Shakespeare  is  named,  not  one  concerns  his  career  as  an  author. '  This  is  not  even 
close  to  being  so.  In  the  Master  of  the  Revels'  accounts  for  1604-05  -  that  is,  the  record  of  the  plays  performed  before 
the  King,  about  as  official  as  a  record  can  be  -  Shakespeare  is  named  seven  times  as  the  author  of  plays  performed 
before  James  I.  He  is  identified  on  the  title  pages  as  the  author  of  the  sonnets  and  in  the  dedications  of  the  poems 
The  Rape  of  Lucrece  and  Venus  and  Adonis.  He  is  named  as  the  author  on  several  quarto  editions  of  his  plays,  by 
Francis  Meres  in  Palladis  Tamia,  and  (allusively  but  unmistakably)  by  Robert  Greene  in  the  Groats-worth  of  Wit.  John 
Webster  identifies  him  as  one  of  the  great  playwrights  of  the  age  in  his  preface  to  The  White  Devil. ' 

Well,  yes,  but  how  do  you  know  that  the  Shakespeare  referred  to  in  each  case  is  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon?  That's  rather  the  whole  point,  isn't  it?  No-one  denies  that  'Shakespeare'  is  named  as  the  author  of  the  plays, 
but  'anti-Stratfordians'  assert  that  the  'Shakespeare'  who  wrote  the  plays  was  not  William  Shaksper  from  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  In  saying  that  'Shakespeare'  is  identified  as  the  author  of  the  plays,  Bryson  is  assuming  that 
'Shakespeare'  and  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  are  one  and  the  same  person.  So,  the  statement  'Of  the 
seventy-five  known  contemporary  documents  in  which  Shakespeare  is  named,  not  one  concerns  his  career  as  an 
author'  should  read  'Of  the  seventy-five  known  contemporary  documents  in  which  Shakespeare  is  named,  notone 
provably  refers  to  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  as  the  author'  -  which  is  what  the  whole  debate  is  about. 

Let's  also  look  at  some  comments  by  Joseph  Pearce,  former  Writer  in  Residence  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Literature  at  Ave  Maria  University  in  Florida,  author  of  The  Quest  for  Shakespeare  (Igantius  Press,  2008),  in  a  2012 


article  he  wrote  for  The  Christian  Shakespeare  website  called  'Anything  but  anonymous' 

( https://christianshakespeare.bloaspot.com/2012/05/anvthing-but-anonvmous.html.  accessed  5/6/2018). 

'Ultimately,  however,  all  the  rival  theories  can  be  disproved  through  the  application  of  solid  historical  evidence, 
combined  with  common  sense.  Take,  for  example,  the  central  premise  of  the  Oxfordian  case  that  the  plays  must  have 
been  written  by  an  aristocrat  or,  at  least,  by  one  with  a  university  education,  on  the  assumption  that  Shakespeare,  as 
a  commoner,  must  have  been  illiterate,  or,  at  any  rate,  incapable  of  writing  literature  of  such  sublime  quality.  Against 
such  an  elitist  presumption,  we  should  remind  ourselves  that  great  literature  is  not  the  preserve  of  the  rich  or  the 
privileged.  Christopher  Marlowe  and  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries,  came  from  poor  families.' 

Firstly,  he  is  confusing  education  with  poverty;  the  fact  that  Marlowe  and  Jonson  came  from  poor  families  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  they  were  uneducated.  In  fact,  Marlowe  did  go  to  university  and  Jonson,  while  he  did  not  go  to 
university,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  probably  the  best  school  in  the  country  (vying  with  Eton  and 
Winchester  for  the  top  spot).  So,  these  two  examples  tend  to  prove  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  claims  (that  you  do 
not  need  to  be  educated  to  create  great  literature),  since  both  of  them  were  well-educated.  In  any  event,  anti- 
Stratfordians  do  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  say  that  an  uneducated  person  cannot  create  great  literature,  they  simply  say 
that  an  uneducated  person  is  unlikely  to  create  great  literature  and,  in  particular,  is  highly  unlikely  to  have  written 
works  which  display  a  good  understanding  of,  say,  the  law  without  having  studied  it.  We  are  talking  about  degrees  of 
probability.  Pearce  has  mischaracterized  the  anti-Stratfordian  argument  in  order  to  shoot  it  down.  And  the  accusation 
of  elitism  is  a  cheap  jibe,  unworthy  of  a  serious  scholar  (but  common  amongst  Stratfordians). 

'Let’s  conclude  with  an  expose  of  the  few  remaining  remnants  of  the  Oxfordian  arguments  against  the  real 
Shakespeare.  The  fact  that  Shakespeare’s  signature  is  described  as  being  shaky  or  untidy  is  used  as  evidence  of  his 
“illiteracy".  Yet  there  is  absolutely  no  connection  between  literature  and  calligraphy.  Beautiful  writing  and  beautiful 
handwriting  do  not  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand.  Many  great  writers  had  bad  handwriting,  and,  no  doubt,  many  great 
calligraphers  were  incapable  of  putting  two  literary  sentences  together. ' 

But  the  issue  is  not  about  bad  handwriting,  it  is  about  whether  Shakespeare  was  able  to  write  at  all.  The  only 
examples  of  Shakespeare's  writing  we  have  are  a  number  of  signatures  and  these  are  so  poorly  written  that,  in  all 
probability,  we  are  looking  at  someone  who  couldn't  write,  not  someone  who  just  had  bad  handwriting.  We  can  safely 
say,  on  the  balance  of  probabilities,  that  someone  who  is  unable  to  write  his  own  name  properly  (or  spell  it 
consistently)  cannot  write  an  entire  play.  Or,  rather,  that  someone  who  can  write  an  entire  play  most  certainly  can 
write  his  own  name  legibly  and  consistently.  I  think  most  people  can  tell  the  difference  between  bad  handwriting  and  a 
scrawl  by  someone  who  cannot  write;  it  is,  after  all,  fairly  obvious  when  a  person  has  not  handled  a  pen  sufficiently  to 
have  achieved  a  certain  facility  in  forming  letters  and  words,  even  if  in  a  messy  way  (it  tends  to  be  clear  when  that 
facility  is  undeveloped).  Again,  Pearce  mischaracterizes  the  argument  as  being  simply  about  bad  handwriting;  it  isn't, 
it's  about  being  able  to  write  at  all.  Let's  be  clear  about  the  issue  here;  Stratfordians  are  claiming  that  the  greatest 
works  of  literature  were  created  by  a  man  who,  the  evidence  tends  to  show,  could  not  sign  his  own  name. 

All  in  all,  it  is  shockingly  easy  to  shoot  down  such  arguments.  If  this  is  the  best  that  the  Stratfordians  can  do,  then  their 
case  must  be  pretty  hopeless.  And  it  is  precisely  because  their  case  is  so  hopeless  that  they  generally  refuse  to 
debate  the  matter  face  to  face  with  anti-Stratfordians.  For  the  'establishment'  in  academe,  a  haughty  aloofness  goes  a 
long  way. 


ll 

The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle 

Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 

On  the  sole  Arabian  tree, 

Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 

To  whose  sound  chaste  wings 
obey. 

But  thou,  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  pre-currer  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end, 

To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 


From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing, 

Save  the  eagle,  feather'd  king: 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  music  can, 

Be  the  death-divining  swan, 

Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow, 

That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and 
tak'st, 

'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou 
go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence: 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  lov'd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one; 

Two  distincts,  division  none: 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen; 

But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight: 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appall'd, 

That  the  self  was  not  the  same; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 


Reason,  in  itself  confounded, 

Saw  division  grow  together; 

To  themselves  yet  either-neither, 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded 

That  it  cried  how  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one! 

Love  hath  reason,  reason  none 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

THRENOS 

'Whereupon  it  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supreme  and  stars  of  love; 

As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 

Grace  in  all  simplicity, 

Here  enclosed,  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nest 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest, 

Leaving  no  posterity: 

'Twas  not  their  infirmity, 

It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be: 
Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she; 

Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 
That  are  either  true  or  fair 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. ' 


The  Riddle  of  the  Phoenix  -  Was  Shakespeare  the  King  of  England? 


Phoenix  arising  -  the  spirit  of  King  Arthur,  A  phoenix  embroidered  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  during  her 
as  embodied  by  his  alleged  descendants,  imprisonment  in  England,  which  is  part  of  the  'Marian  Hanging'  now 
the  Tudors.  on  display  at  Oxburgh  Hall,  Norfolk  (National  Trust).  The  device  of  a 

phoenix  was  associated  with  her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  as  was  the 
motto  'En  ma  fin  git  mon  commencement'  ('In  my  end  is  my 
beginning),  which  Mary  adopted  as  her  own,  thus  specifically 
identifying  herself  with  the  phoenix.  To  the  left  of  the  head  is  an  'M',  to 
the  right  is  an  'Ft',  giving  'MR'  or  'Maria  Regina';  that  is,  'Queen  Mary'. 
The  salamander,  which  is  re-born  from  its  own  ashes  like  the  phoenix, 
was  the  emblem  of  her  grandfather-in-law,  King  Francis  I  of  France. 


In  the  poem,  there  are  two  important  points  about  the  phoenix  and  the  turtle  (turtledove);  the  first  is  that  they  are  both 
already  dead  and  the  second  is  that  they  were  chaste  lovers  and  had  no  children  (and  were  possibly  married,  but,  if 
so,  their  love  was  still  unconsummated  it  seems).  This  excludes  (1)  Queen  Elizabeth  and  anyone  as  her  'lover', 
because  she  was  alive  at  the  time,  and  it  excludes  (2)  Sir  John  Salusbury  and  his  wife,  Ursula  Stanley,  because  they 
were  both  alive  and  had  children.  Note  also  that  if  was  high  treason  under  the  Treason  Act  1351  to  'compass  or 
imagine'  the  death  of  the  sovereign.  Describing  the  queen  as  dead  in  a  poem  certainly  qualified  as  high  treason. 
Clearly  then,  the  phoenix  is  dead,  but  the  queen  is  not  dead,  so  the  phoenix  cannot  be  the  queen.  I  think  that  the 
poem  refers  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  and  Thomas  Salusbury  (who  was  believed  to  be  dead  but,  according  to  the 
theory,  was  not  so).  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  Thomas  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  but,  in  any 
event,  he  was  certainly  sufficiently  devoted  to  her  to  risk  his  life  in  her  cause  in  the  Babington  plot  -  and  that  is 
devotion  of  a  rare  kind,  if  not  love  itself.  Note,  in  this  context,  that  this  idea  is  not  entirely  new.  John  Idris  Jones 
( ‘William  Shakespeare  and  John  Salusbury i  what  was  their  relationship ? Transactions  of  the  Denbighshire  Historical 

Society  59.  201 1 . 56-96)  states:  'The  poem  begins  by  invoking  a  funeral,  which  we  may  associate  with  the  funeral  of 

Thomas  in  1586. '  But  he  did  not  specifically  identify  the  phoenix  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  or  the  turtle  with  Thomas 

Salusbury.  Note  that  the  phoenix  is  referred  to  a  'his  [i.e.  the  turtle's]  queen' and  that  the  poem  also  refers  to  'his  [i.e. 
the  turtle's]  right  flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight',  possibly  referring  to  Thomas  Salusbury's  right  to  the  throne  as  heir  of 
Henry  VII  (see  below).  The  use  of  the  words  'queen' and  'right' is  highly  suggestive  of  monarchical  rights.  Can  this  be 
mere  poetic  licence  in  an  allegorical  poem  where  the  meaning  of  every  word  can  be  critical?  Was  Shakespeare  that 
careless  with  words?  I  think  not. 

The  most  important  thing  about  the  phoenix  is  that  it  dies  but  rises  again  from  its  own  ashes;  it  is  reborn.  So,  who  or 
what  was  being  reborn  here?  Here  is  my  line  of  thought.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII  and  Anne 
Boleyn.  After  Anne  Boleyn's  execution  Elizabeth  was  declared  to  be  illegitimate,  which  meant  that  she  could  not 
succeed  to  the  throne  -  but  she  did  anyway.  The  key  point  here  is  that  illegitimacy  was  no  bar  to  inheriting  the  throne  if 
there  were  other  imperatives  at  play  (like  needing  a  Protestant  heir);  Henry  VII  himself  was  descended  from  an 
illegitimate  line  that  had  been  specifically  excluded  from  the  succession.  The  next  thing  to  consider  is  that  Queen 
Elizabeth's  heir  was  King  James  VI  of  Scotland,  but  he  was  the  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  executed  for  treason  (in  legal  terms  this  cut  King  James  VI  from  the  succession  because  it  tainted  her  blood  and 
the  blood  of  her  heirs).  To  allow  him  to  inherit  the  throne  was,  in  effect,  to  allow  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  triumph  over 
Queen  Elizabeth;  not  an  idea  that  Queen  Elizabeth  would  have  been  happy  with,  I  think.  Further,  Queen  Elizabeth 
refused  to  nominate  an  heir  and  negotiations  with  King  James  VI  had  to  be  carried  out  in  secret  and  without  her 


knowledge.  So,  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  man  whose  mother  Elizabeth  had  executed,  and  Elizabeth  refused  to 
nominate  him  as  her  successor.  In  such  circumstances,  people  would  have  'cast  about'  for  someone  else  who  could 
inherit  the  throne. 

Who  else  was  there?  Well,  one  possible  heir  was  Sir  John  Salusbury.  Not  only  was  he  of  the  Tudor  blood  royal,  being 
a  great-great-grandson  of  Henry  VII  (via  Henry  Vll's  illegitimate  son,  Sir  Roland  de  Velville,  his  daughter,  Jane  Velville, 
and  her  daughter,  Kathryn  of  Berain)  but  the  illegitimacy  of  his  line  was  not  necessarily  a  bar  to  inheriting  the  throne 
(as  already  shown).  Further,  Sir  John  Salusbury  had  recently  risen  spectacularly  in  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (the 
Esquires  of  the  Body  were  the  most  trusted  officials  in  the  royal  household)  and  people  might  have  begun  to  put  two 
and  two  together  (the  combination  of  Sir  John  Salusbury  being  of  the  Tudor  blood  royal  and  being  suddenly  in  favour 
with  a  Queen  who  clearly  did  not  have  long  to  live).  After  all,  on  6/1 1/1558,  a  month  before  her  death,  Queen  Mary 
had  recognized  Elizabeth  as  her  heir  even  though  Elizabeth  was  barred  from  the  succession  as  illegitimate,  so  why 
could  not  Queen  Elizabeth  do  the  same  with  Sir  John  Salusbury?  Thus,  the  phoenix  is  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the 
turtle  (turtledove)  is  Thomas  Salusbury  and  the  phoenix  reborn  is  Sir  John  Salusbury,  who  would  be  'reborn'  as  the 
next  monarch. 

It  is  possible,  indeed  likely,  that  Sir  John  was  a  secret  Catholic,  so  the  phoenix  reborn  could  allude  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Sir  John  Salusbury.  If  Thomas  Salusbury  was  in  fact  'Shakespeare',  he 
would  have  been  writing  about  his  own  unconsummated  love  for  (or  devotion  to)  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and,  given 
that  his  identity  had  to  remain  concealed,  he  was  'passing  the  baton'  (the  right  to  the  throne  of  England)  to  his  younger 
brother,  who  would  rise  as  the  'phoenix  reborn'  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  So,  ‘The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle’  is  a 
poem  which  evidences  the  process  by  which  a  rightful  king  passed  his  right  to  the  crown  secretly  to  his  brother. 
Perhaps. 

The  story  of  King  Arthur  in  ‘Love’s  Martyr’  fits  into  this  theory  because  the  Tudors  claimed  descent  from  King  Arthur, 
so  a  story  about  the  legend  of  King  Arthur  is  a  story  about  the  origins  of  the  Tudors,  including  the  Salusbury  family  via 
Kathryn  of  Berain  (her  mother's  mother  was  Agnes  Griffith,  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  Tudor  family),  and  emphasizes 
their  pre-eminent  right  to  the  throne  as  heirs  of  King  Arthur,  true  king  of  the  British  people  -  the  once  and  future  king. 

Note  that  after  her  death  in  1591  Kathryn  of  Berain  was  referred  to  as  a  'Britannica  Phoenix' ( that  is,  a  British, 
meaning  Welsh,  phoenix)  in  a  poem  by  Owen  Jones  (Katherine  Duncan-Jones  (ed.),  'Shakespeare's  Poems:  Venus 
and  Adonis,  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  and  The  Shorter  Poems',  Arden  Shakespeare,  3rd  Ed.,  2007,  p.  98),  so  her  son  and 
heir,  Sir  John  Salusbury,  could  have  been  regarded  by  contemporaries  as  a  'British  phoenix'  as  well.  Note  also  that  on 
p.  99  Professor  Duncan-Jones  writes  of  Sir  John  Salusbury  'As  a  cousin  to  the  ageing,  and  childless  Queen  Elizabeth 

with  a  royaj  descent  comparable  to  her  own,  John  Salusbury  could  have  been  viewed  as  posing,  a  serious  threat  to  her 

should,  he  invoke  any  claim  to  the  succession/, Thus,  a  leading  contemporary  Shakespeare  scholar  has  accepted  that 

Sir  John  Salusbury  could  have  been  a  serious  claimant  to  the  throne. 

The  idea  that  Sir  John  Salusbury,  an  'ordinary  knight'  on  the  face  of  it,  was  a  serious  contender  for  the  throne  will 
seem  outlandish  to  many  people  today.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  with  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  (The 
Third  Succession  Act,  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.1),  Henry  VIII,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  had  excluded  from  the  succession 
the  heirs  of  Margaret  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  as  represented  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  heir,  King  James  VI 
of  Scotland.  The  next  legitimate  heir  (after  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth)  was  Anne  Stanley,  Countess  of 
Castlehaven 

(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Alternative  successions  of  the  English  and  British  crown#Descendants  of  Mary  Tud 

or,  Queen  of  France,  accessed  3/3/2018),  but  she,  I  believe,  was  a  Protestant.*  It  appears  then,  that  for  Roman 
Catholics,  who  formed  a  very  substantial  proportion  of  the  populace,  there  was  only  one  potential  Roman  Catholic  heir 

of  the  Tudor  blood  royal,  even  if  via  an  illegitimate  line,  and  that  was  Sir  John  Salusbury.  Bear  in  mind,  in  this  context, 
that  the  Protestant  succession  was  by  no  means  certain  or  universally  accepted  at  this  time,  as  proved  by  the 
numerous  plots  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Spanish  Armada  itself  of  course.  Note  also  that  Henry  Vlll's 
illegitimate  son,  Henry  Fitzrov  (1519-1536),  Duke  of  Richmond,  was,  for  a  time,  seriously  considered  as  a  possible 
heir  to  the  throne,  which  shows  that  there  was  a  distinct  possibility  of  an  illegitimate  heir  succeeding  to  the  throne  in 
that  period;  it  was  not  an  outlandish  idea.  Communicating  about  the  succession  in  cryptic  fashion  was  made 
necessary  by  the  Statute  of  Silence  of  1581  (23  Eliz.  c.2),  which  made  it  a  felony,  punishable  by  death,  to  even 
discuss  the  issue  of  the  succession  to  the  throne.  In  this  way  discussion  of  the  subject  was  forced  underground  and  if 
done  publicly  could  only  be  by  means  of  codes  or  cryptic  allusion.  Putting  all  these  factors  together,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  ‘The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle’  is  a  poem  about  the  Roman  Catholic  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  Sir 
John  Salusbury,  as  the  phoenix  reborn. 

*Her  father,  Ferdinando  Stanley  (1559-1594),  5th  Earl  of  Derby,  had  refused  to  become  party  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
plot  against  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  Hesketh  Plot)  and  had  betrayed  the  chief  conspirator,  Richard  Hesketh,  to  Lord 
Burghley.  Hesketh  was  executed  as  a  result.  It  would  seem  that  thereafter  the  Stanley  family  were  unlikely  to  be 
considered  as  possible  candidates  for  the  restoration  of  a  Roman  Catholic  monarchy.  The  5th  Earl  of  Derby  appears 
to  have  been  poisoned  shortly  after  the  Hesketh  Plot,  probably  by  Roman  Catholic  'interests'  (a  finger  has  been 
pointed  at  the  Jesuits),  which  means  that,  after  1594,  Roman  Catholics  would  have  been  looking  for  another 


candidate  to  support  as  a  replacement  for/successor  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  candidate  had  to  have  a  claim  to  the 
throne  and  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  Who  better  than  Sir  John  Salusbury,  brother  of  Thomas  Salusbury,  who  gave  his  life 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  cause?  Or  rather,  who  else  but  Sir  John  Salusbury?  In  this  context,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Roman  Catholics  had  no  candidate  for  the  throne  after  1594  -  so  who  was  their  candidate? 

Furthermore,  there  is,  in  my  view,  a  real  possibility  that  his  ancestor,  Sir  Roland  de  Velville  (1471/4-1535),  was  a 
legitimate  son  of  Henry  VII;  that  is,  that  Henry  Tudor  married  Velville's  mother  in  Brittany.  At  the  time,  the  1470s, 

Henry  Tudor  was  an  untitled  and  penniless  exile  descended  from  an  illegitimate  line  and  he  was  not  the  senior  (or 
even  legitimate)  heir  to  the  throne.  In  such  circumstances,  he  might  have  considered  himself  lucky  to  marry  into  a 
leading  Breton  family,  given  that  he  was  of  marriageable  age  and  had  virtually  no  prospect  of  returning  to  England  (at 
least  alive).  Note  that  King  James  VI  was  himself  illegitimate  because  the  marriage  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Lord 
Darnley  was  void  for  consanguinity  (they  were  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  cousinship)  and  not  even  the  Pope 
could  grant  a  dispensation,  let  alone  a  retrospective  one  (which  he  did  purport  to  do);  canon  law  is  very  clear  on  this 
point*.  King  James  VI  was  therefore  not  only  excluded  from  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  but  he  was  also 
excluded  from  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  England,  at  least  legally.  The  point  is  that  even  if  Sir  John  Salusbury  was 
descended  from  an  illegitimate  child  of  Henry  VII.  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  as  good  as,  in  fact  better  than,  that  of 

King  James  VI,  who  was  himself  illegitimate;  this  is  because  the  marriage  of  King  James'  parents  could  not  be 

legitimized,  being  void,  whereas  that  of  Sir  Roland  de  Velville's  parents  could.  Of  course,  if  Sir  John  was  a  legitimate 
heir,  the  daughter  of  his  elder  brother,  Thomas  Salusbury  (x.1586),  my  ancestor,  Margaret  Salusbury,  who  married 
William  Norris  of  Speke,  was  senior  to  him. 

*  '[The  pope]  cannot  of  his  own  right  dispense  from  the  Divine  law  (either  natural  or  positive). '  (Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
under  'Dispensation'  (http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/05041a.htm).  This  also  applied  under  'Quinque  Libri 
Decretalium'  (1234).  Marriages  between  close  cousins  were  certainly  contrary  to  natural  law,  if  not  also  positive  law 
(as  laid  down  by  scripture). 

The  twist  in  the  (Welsh)  dragon's  tail 


The  Welsh  dragon.  Note  the  twist  in  the  tail  (Clearly  a  secret  symbol  pointing  to  some  sort  of  plot). 

Under  Welsh  law,  the  eldest  son  inherited  the  titles,  if  any,  of  his  father  regardless  of  whether  he  was  illegitimate;  the 
lands  were  (or  were  supposed  to  be)  divided  equally  with  no  distinction  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  issue.  I 
believe  that  the  younger  siblings  owed  fealty  to  the  eldest  sibling  for  their  lands  ( 'Cyfraith  Hywel'  ('The  Laws  of  Hywel' 
or  'The  Law  of  Wales'),  https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Cyfraith  Hywel#Succession,  accessed  14/3/2018).  With  great 
difficulty,  Llywelyn  the  Great  (cl  1 72-1 240),  Prince  of  Wales,  attempted  to  change  this  law  to  allow  Dafydd  ap 
Llywelen,  his  eldest  legitimate  son  via  Joan,  natural  daughter  of  King  John,  to  inherit  the  throne  after  him,  but  he  was 
only  partially  successful  in  this;  Dafydd  did  succeed  to  part  of  the  lands  but  he  died  without  issue  and  was  succeeded 
by  Llywelyn  ap  Gruffudd,  the  son  of  his  elder  illegitimate  half-brother,  Gruffudd  ap  Llywelyn.  Thus,  the  right  of  an 
illegitimate  child  to  inherit  continued  to  be  acknowledged  and,  I  believe,  remained  the  default  position  in  Welsh  law,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Welsh  people  were  concerned. 

Note  that  Edward  I's  Statute  of  Rhuddlan  of  1284  purported  to  prohibit  inheritance  by  bastards  but  that  statute  was  a 
royal  decree,  not  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  purported  to  unite  Wales  with  England  (that  is,  Wales  simply  became  part  of 
England)  and  to  make  Wales  subject  to  English  law,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  decree  was  effective  in  law  (there 


being  no  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  effect)  because  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1536,  'An 
Acte  for  Laws  &  Justice  to  be  ministred  in  Wales  in  like  fourme  as  it  is  in  this  Regime '  (27  Henry  VIII  c.  26),  to  achieve 

the  same  thing;  that  is,  unite  Wales  with  England  and  make  Wales  subject  to  English  law.  The  decree  of  1284  was 
clearly  ineffective  because  the  preamble  to  the  Act  of  1536  acknowledges  the  'great  discord,  variance,  debate, 
division,  murmur  and  sedition'  that  existed  as  a  result  of  uncertainty  in  this  matter.  The  simple  question  is  'If  the 
royal  decree  of  1284  was  effective  in  law,  why  was  it  necessary  to  enact  the  Act  of  1536?'  Thus,  it  appears  that 
there  was  no  statutory  authority  behind  the  subjection  of  Wales  to  English  law  until  1 536,  one  year  after  the  death  of 
Sir  Roland  de  Velville.  This  would  mean  that,  technically,  Sir  Roland  de  Velville  was,  under  the  laws  of  Wales  then 
existing,  the  legal  heir  of  Henry  VII  on  his  death  in  1509.  Well,  that's  my  argument  and  I'm  sticking  to  it. 

It  appears  then  that  even  if  Sir  Roland  de  Velville  was  illegitimate,  most  people  in  Wales  would  have  considered  him  to 
be  the  senior  legal  heir  of  his  father,  Henry  VII,  being  his  eldest  child,  ahead  of  his  younger  half-brother,  Henry  VIII,  or 
anyone  else.  Thus,  Thomas  Salusbury  and  Sir  John  Salusbury  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Welsh  people,  a  better  claim  to 
the  throne  than  Henry  VIII,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  James  VI  of  Scotland, 
according  to  the  long-established  (but  later  usurped)  laws  of  Wales.  The  Tudor  dynasty  was,  after  all,  Welsh,  and 
therefore  (arguably)  governed  by  the  succession  laws  applying  in  that  country  (Remember,  that  Henry  VII  gained  the 
crown  of  England  by  conquest). 

If  Thomas  Salusbury  was  'Shakespeare'  then  Shakespeare  was,  on  the  above  basis,  (1)  Welsh,  (2)  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  throne  of  England,  and  (3)  my  ancestor. 


So,  where's  my  crown?  Gimme. 

'My  weeping  stagg  I  crowne'-  The  mysterious  Hampton  Court  portrait  -  Did  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
Thomas  Salusbury  have  a  child? 

'...in  this  single  image  the  whole  official  version  of  Elizabethan  history  comes  crashing  to  the  ground. '  (Charles 
Beauclerk,  Shakespeare's  Lost  Kingdom:  The  True  History  of  Shakespeare  and  Elizabeth,  Grove/ Atlantic,  201 0). 

Quite  correct,  but  not  for  the  reasons  he  states. 

In  the  Haunted  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  hangs  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  mysterious  painting*  in  the 
Royal  Collection  (and  probably  the  world)  and  what  is  also,  at  least  in  my  view,  the  saddest  and  most  beautiful 
painting  ever  produced  by  artist's  hand  -  in  which  a  lady,  a  queen  as  you  will  see,  crowns  a  weeping  stag, 
representing  her  doomed  lover,  with  a  crown  of  pansies  (heartsease),  a  symbol  of  forbidden  love  and  remembrance, 
or  possibly  a  crown  of  martyrdom  (or  both).  The  painting  is  accompanied  by  an  achingly  beautiful  sonnet.  But  even 
these  basic  facts  must  be  accompanied  by  a  caution  because,  according  to  some  sources,  the  painting  is  no  longer 
there,  it  is  secreted  away  somewhere  in  Windsor  Castle.  According  to  the  relevant  Royal  Collection  record,  the 
painting  has  had  seven  different  titles  over  the  years,  has  been  thought  to  be  of  four  different  sitters  (all  of  them 
wrong,  as  you  will  see),  has  been  attributed  to  four  different  artists  (five  if  you  include  Lucas  de  Heere),  and  has, 
according  to  some  sources,  been  subject  to  deliberate  alteration  over  the  years  (some  of  which  is  very  recent)  in  an 
attempt  to  hide  the  identity  of  the  real  sitter  (or,  rather,  the  person  who  was  thought  to  be  the  real  sitter).  Apparently, 
this  is  not  just  a  conspiracy,  it  is  a  royal  conspiracy.  But  the  truth  about  this  painting  is  even  more  astonishing  than  the 
various  theories  put  forward  by  various  people  over  the  years,  as  explained  below.  To  describe  that  truth  as  an  artistic, 
historical  and  political  bombshell  is  an  understatement.  It  is  also  a  tragic  love  story  of  a  man  who  gave  his  life  to  save 
a  queen,  but,  then  again,  the  theory  has  been  put  forward  that  he  escaped.  More  importantly,  perhaps,  is  the  question 
of  whether  this  tragic  love  affair  (or  actual  marriage**)  resulted  in  a  child,  because,  if  so,  that  child  was  a  royal  heir,  if 
not  the  royal  heir.  If  so,  what  happened  to  that  'lost  child'? 

*Sir  Roy  Strong,  former  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  and  former  Director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London,  the  most  respected  art  expert  in  the  UK,  now  retired,  says,  in  'My  Weepinge  Stagg  I  Crowne:  The 
Persian  Lady  Reconsidered  (The  Art  of  the  Emblem,  M.  Bath,  Ed.,  A.  Young,  NY,  1992):  'Without  doubt  we  are 
looking  at...  the  most  complicated  of  all  Elizabethan  allegorical  portraits'  and  'such  a  picture  cannot  have  been 
conceived  as  anything  other  than  a  major  statement'.  Boy,  he's  not  wrong  there! 

**Antonia  Fraser,  in  her  biography  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson, 

London, 1994,  p.  478)  says  that  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  jailer  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  believed  that  in  October  1585  a 
priest  had  been  smuggled  into  her  household  as  a  French  'reader',  in  order  to  marry  one  of  Mary's  waiting  women, 
Barbara  Mowbray,  to  Gilbert  Curie.  If  you  can  smuggle  in  a  priest  to  marry  a  waiting  woman,  you  can  smuggle  in  a 
priest  to  marry  Mary  herself.  And  if  you  can  smuggle  in  a  priest,  you  can  presumably  smuggle  in  a  groom  (prospective 
husband).  If  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  believed  that  this  was  possible,  who  are  we  to  gainsay  him?  Interestingly,  in  relation  to 
a  1576  petition  for  a  declaration  of  nullity  in  relation  to  Mary’s  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  (d.  1578),  Fraser  writes 
that  a  declaration  was  not  made  because  'a  declaration  that  she  was  no  longer  married  to  Bothwell  carried  the 
inevitable  corollary  that  she  intended  to  marry  someone  else'.  So  why  did  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  petition  for  a 
declaration  of  nullity  if  not  for  that  purpose?  Note  also  Fraser's  description  of  Mary's  illnesses,  including,  at  various 


times,  'the  greatest  debility  in  the  stomach'  (p.  444).  And,  yes,  I  am  saying  that  she  could  have  been  pregnant  at  such 
a  time. 

A  Daily  Telegraph  article  (Mark  Hudson,  'W  paintings  with  hidden  meanings 4/2/2015)  describes  ten  mysterious 
paintings:  (1)  Nicolas  Poussin,  Et  In  Arcadia  Ego  (Louvre,  Paris),  (2)  Jan  van  Eyck,  The  Arnolfini  Portrait  (National 
Gallery,  London),  (3)  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  The  Last  Supper  (Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  Milan),  (4)  Francisco  de  Goya, 
Naked  Maja  (Prado  Museum,  Madrid),  (5)  Titian,  Pope  Paul  III  and  his  Grandsons  (Museo  di  Capodimonte,  Naples), 
(6)  Sandro  Botticelli,  Primavera  (Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence),  (7)  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger,  The  Ambassadors  (National 
Gallery,  London),  (8)  Johannes  Vermeer,  The  Music  Lesson  (Royal  Collection,  London),  (9)  Michelangelo,  The  Sistine 
Chapel  Ceiling  (Rome),  (10)  Giorgione,  The  Tempest  (Gallerie  dell'Accademia,  Venice).  Clearly,  on  the  basis  of  Sir 
Roy  Strong's  words,  the  Hampton  Court  Palace  painting  is  comparable  to  any  of  these  in  terms  of  mystery. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  recently  concerning  the  identity  of  the  unknown  woman  in  the  painting.  Charles 
Beauclerk,  Earl  of  Burford  and  heir  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  also  a  descendant  of  Edward  de  Vere,  17th  Earl  of 
Oxford,  in  his  Shakespeare's  Lost  Kingdom:  The  True  History  of  Shakespeare  and  Elizabeth  (Grove/ Atlantic,  2010), 
advances  the  theory  that  the  unknown  woman  is  Queen  Elizabeth  and  that  the  weeping  stag  is  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Professor  Hildegard  Hammerschmidt-Hummel,  in  her  Das  Geheimnis  urn  Shakespeares  ‘Dark  Lady'.  Dokumentation 
einer  Enthullung  (The  secret  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘Dark  Lady’:  Documentation  disclosing  a  mystery),  Darmstadt, 
Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft  und  Primus  Verlag,  1999),  advances  the  theory  that  the  unknown  woman  is  the 
'Dark  Lady'  of  the  Sonnets,  who  she  identifies  as  Elizabeth  Wriothesley  (nee  Vernon),  Countess  of  Southampton,  who 
had  a  child  by  Shakespeare  called  Penelope  Spencer,  who  is  an  ancestor  of  Prince  William,  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Once  you  believe  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  Shakespeare  and  that  he  had  a  child  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  the 
3rd  Earl  of  Southampton,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  confirmation  of  this  theory  hidden  in  the  painting.  After  all,  if  the 
identities  are  correct  then  there  is  a  very  clear  inference  in  the  painting  that  the  unknown  woman  has  had  a  child  by 
the  man  represented  by  the  stag.  Well,  these  are  interesting  theories,  but  they  do  not  hold  water  because  we  can 
positively  identify  the  woman  as  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  And,  in  fact,  the  real  truth  behind  the  painting  is  even  more 
extraordinary  than  either  of  these  theories.  The  real  truth,  which  is  explained  below,  provides  a  coherent  explanation 
of  all  the  elements  in  the  painting,  which  neither  of  these  two  other  theories  do.  A  helpful  starting  point  is  to  ask  the 
question:  'Since  this  painting  is  clearly  about  a  woman  who  has  suffered  a  great  injustice,  who,  of  all  the  women  who 
lived  (willingly  or  not)  in  Elizabeth's  England,  suffered  the  greatest  injustice?'  Answer?  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Given 
that  she  was  deprived  of  her  crown,  her  kingdom,  her  child  (King  James  VI),  her  freedom,  her  health  and,  in  the  end, 
her  life,  we  can  safely  say  that  no  other  woman  can  possibly  compare.  Then  you  are  off  on  the  scent  (of  the  stag). 


f  SHAKESPEARE’S 

LOST  KINGDOM 


The  True  History  of 
s*  Shakespeare  and  Elizabeth 


Charles  Beauclerk,  Shakespeare's  Lost  Kingdom:  The  True  History  of  Shakespeare  and  Elizabeth  (Grove/Atlantic, 
2010).  Funnily  enough,  the  right-hand  picture  is  the  famous  Ashbourne  Portrait  (now  in  the  Folger  Library),  which  has 
now  been  revealed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Sir  Hugh  Hammersley,  an  ancestor  of  mine  (I  have  legally  adopted  the  motto  of 


the  Hammersley  family  ( Honore  et  amore  -  Honour  and  love)  in  my  own  arms).  So,  I  have  two  ancestors  in  the  book 
cover;  Thomas  Salusbury  (the  weeping  stag)  and  Sir  Hugh  Hammersley. 


Das  Geheimnis 
um  Shakespeares 
‘Dark  Lady’ 

Dokumcntaiion  einer  Enthullung 


Professor  Hildegard  Hammerschmidt-Hummel,  Das  Geheimnis  um  Shakespeares  ‘Dark  Lady'.  Dokumentation  einer 
Enthullung  (The  secret  of  Shakespeare’s  Dark  Lady’:  Documentation  disclosing  a  mystery),  Darmstadt, 
Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft  und  Primus  Verlag,  1999). 


Shakespeare's  A  Winter's  Tale.  Perdita  ('the  lost  one'),  a  princess  born  incognito  in  a  prison;  abandoned  as  an  infant, 
on  the  King's  orders,  to  perish  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia;  rescued  and  raised  by  a  shepherd;  later  recognized  as  a 
Princess  of  Sicilia,  she  marries  Prince  Florizel,  Prince  of  Bohemia.  They  live  happily  ever  after.  An  illustration  from  The 
Plays  of  William  Shakespeare,  edited  and  annotated  by  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  illustrated  by  H.  C.  Selous. 
Note  the  package  left  with  her. 


Shakespeare's  A  Winter's  Tale.  Perdita  ('the  lost  one'),  a  lost  princess  born  incognito  in  a  prison  and  raised  as  a 
shepherdess.  An  illustration  by  Arthur  Rackham. 

Interestingly,  Perdita  was  identified  as  a  princess,  some  sixteen  years  after  she  had  been  abandoned  on  the  coast  of 
Bohemia,  by  various  tell-tale  items  left  with  her  when  she  was  abandoned.  Perhaps  the  tell-tale  symbols  in  the 
painting  were  intended  to  serve  a  similar  purpose  -  but,  as  it  turns  out,  after  a  400-year  delay,  not  a  1 6-year  one. 

One  interesting  point  about  the  relevant  Royal  Collection  record  is  that  it  says:  'The  sitter  may  be  wearing  a  costume 
designed  for  a  court  masque  and  her  headdress  is  derived  from  J.  Boissard’s  ‘  Virgo  Persica’  in  his  Habitus  variarum 
orbus  gentium,  (1581).  The  general  mood  of  the  portrait  is  one  of  melancholy.'  But  this  is  completely  contradictory.  A 
masque  is  'a  form  of  aristocratic  entertainment'  (http://www.dictionary.com/browse/masque)  where  people  wear  fancy 
dress,  dance,  have  fun  and  so  on;  this  does  not  match  the  'melancholy  mood' of  the  painting.  In  short,  if  the  mood  of 
the  painting  is  melancholy  (as  it  undoubtedly  is  -  tragically  so),  then  the  sitter  cannot  be  wearing  a  fancy-dress 
costume;  she  is  wearing  something  else.  That  'something  else'  is  key  to  unlocking  the  meaning  of  the  painting. 


The  Haunted  Gallery,  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Said  to  be  haunted  by  a  grey  lady.  Could  this  'grey  lady'  be  the 
murdered  queen  shown  in  the  painting? 

'For  centuries  the  portrait  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth  in  a  Fancy  Dress  has  tantalized  English  art  experts  by  its 
complex  indecipherable  symbolism. '  (Paul  H  Altrocchi,  'The  Queen  Elizabeth  Pregnancy  Portrait  -  Who  Designed  It 
and  Who  Did  the  Cover-ups?',  Moniment,  Vol.  10,  2014,  from  the  book  by  the  same  author,  'Malice  Aforethought:  The 
Killing  of  A  Unique  Genius',  2010.  Originally  published  in  Shakespeare  Matters ,  Vol.  1 .  No.  2.  Winter  2002). 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

'Non-royal  owners  in  the  1600s  would  have  had  no  motivation  to  alter  a  painting  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Since  the  Royal 
Family  has  owned  the  portrait  most  of  the  time  since  it  was  painted,  and  since  it  was  definitely  labeled  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  until  the  20th  century,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  to  paint  out  any  background  scenes  if  they  merely 
confirmed  her  royalty,  e.g.  a  royal  castle  or  a  royal  heraldic  crest.  It  is  postulated,  therefore,  that  originally  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  painting  contained  symbols  unacceptable  to  the  Royal  Family  which  linked  the  Queen  to  some  other 
individual  or  individuals. 

The  2001  Royal  Collection  catalog  states  that  “the  adornments  on  the  veil  (have  been)  almost  entirely  obliterated." 
Granting  the  limitations  of  examining  photographic  reproductions  of  the  portrait  in  books  and  articles,  sequential 
analysis  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  veil  in  art  publications  yields  the  following  tentative  interpretations: 

1.  In  1898  (Law),  the  upper  veil  is  slightly  opaque  so  that  dark  embroidery  can  display  a  large  “R”  standing  for  Regina. 

2.  By  1 959  a  number  of  new  dark  embroidery  lines  and  patches  have  been  painted  on  the  veil,  making  the  “R”  less 
well  defined. 

3.  Strong’s  1969  illustration  of  the  portrait  shows  additional  dark  patches  and  swirls  on  the  upper  veil  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  “R.  ” 

4.  Between  1969  and  2001,  the  upper  veil  has  been  deliberately  altered  for  the  third  time  -  densely  whitened,  wiping 
out  the  dark  embroidery  almost  completely  and  becoming  totally  inconsistent  with  the  lower  veil’s  delicate 
transparency. 

These  three  veil-alterations  occurred  in  the  last  103  years,  the  most  drastic  in  the  last  33  years  during  the  current 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  All  of  these  painted  alterations  are  concerned  with  eliminating  the  royal  symbolism  on  the 
pregnant  lady’s  upper  veil.  It  was  in  this  same  epoch  that  the  Royal  Collection  changed  the  name  of  the  lady  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  “Unknown  Woman.  ”  This  correlation  cannot  be  ignored. ' 

Clearly,  the  author  suspects  that  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  to  conceal  the  true  meaning  of  the  painting  -  a  royal 
conspiracy  no  less. 


It  appears  that  the  title  of  the  painting  has  since  been  changed  from  'Portrait  of  an  unknown  woman' to  'Portrait  of  a 
woman'.  What  does  this  imply?  Correct,  that  she  is  not  an  unknown  woman.  In  other  words,  that  her  identity  is  known 
but  has  been  concealed  for  some  reason.  Is  your  interest  piqued?  Read  on.  All  is  about  to  be  revealed. 


The  painting  known  as  Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Woman,  (now  just  Portrait  of  a  Woman  it  seems)  attributed  to  the 
Flemish  artist,  Marcus  Gheeraerts  the  Younger  (1561-1635),  Royal  Collection,  Hampton  Court  (but  now  at  Windsor 
Castle  it  seems).  Thought  by  some  to  be  a  portrait  of  a  pregnant  Queen  Elizabeth  (by  Edward  de  Vere  according  to 
the  Prince  Tudor  theory).  Now  revealed  to  be  a  pregnant  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

'At  Hampton  Court  in  the  part  of  the  palace  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  some  of  the  Queen’s  seven  thousand  paintings 
are  on  display.  Some  of  them  are  reproduced  in  the  illustrated  guide  books  and  on  postcards.  One  large  portrait, 
however,  guards  its  secret  history.  There  is  no  reproduction  of  it  available,  and  no-one  there  can  give  you  any 
information  about  the  young  woman  who  is  portrayed.  Not  only  are  the  staff  at  Hampton  Court  unable  to  provide  any 
information;  the  librarians  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  are  equally  silent.  They  did  not  even  know  of  its 
existence,  when  I  wrote  to  them  and  spoke  to  them  on  the  telephone. 

All  we  can  glean  from  the  label  which  accompanies  this  portrait  is  that  the  subject  is  an  unknown  woman,  and  that  the 
artist  is  Gheeraerts.  What  makes  the  refusal  of  the  palace  to  divulge  any  further  details  all  the  more  strange  is  the 
unique  nature  of  the  painting  itself.  Not  only  is  it  crammed  with  obviously  significant  symbolic  details,  but  the  woman 
herself  is  pregnant. '  (Francis  Carr,  'The  Mystery  Painting  at  Hampton  Court', 
http://www.sirbacon.org/qallerv/carrliz.html.  accessed  15/5/2018). 


Detail  of  a  comparable  design.  An  Elizabethan  waistcoat  in  the  V&A  Collection  (Museum  number:  1359-1900, 
http://collections.vam.ac.uk/item/Q15345/waistcoat-unknown/’). 

According  to  Gilbert  Wesley  Purdy  in  his  'Is  This  a  Pregnant  Queen  Elizabeth?  This  a  Poem  by  Edward  de  Vere?:  An 
Elizabethan  Mystery  Solved.  (Shakespeare  Authorship  Without  Ciphers  or  Conspiracies)'  (The  Virtual  Vanaprastha, 
2017),  the  portrait  is  actually  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  makes  this  identification  for  various  reasons,  but  mainly 
because  the  dress  has  roses,  lilies  and  thistles  in  the  design  -  symbols  which  together  were,  at  that  time,  only 
connected  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Purdy  suggests  that  the  painting  was  done  at  the  request  of,  or  on  behalf  of,  a 
Roman  Catholic  nobleman  (Thomas  Salusbury  fits  the  bill),  was  not  done  from  life  (hence  the  rather  stock  portrayal  of 
the  subject  (that  is,  it  is  not  a  good  likeness,  as  far  as  we  know  -  but  see  below),  and  was  possibly  painted  by  Lucas 
de  Heere  (who,  until  recently,  was  thought  to  have  painted  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Salusbury's  mother,  Katryn  of 
Berain,  now  attributed  to  Adriaen  van  Cronenburgh).  My  view  is  that  the  symbolism  in  the  painting  is  so  personal  to 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  that  it  must  have  been  commissioned  by  her,  though  possibly  painted  at  a  later  date,  even  long 
after  her  death.  So,  when  was  the  painting  commissioned  and  what  was  the  chain  of  events?  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  of  course,  unless  fresh  evidence  comes  to  light.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  however,  the  portrait  was  commissioned 
after  the  execution  of  the  Babington  Plot  conspirators  on  20th/21st  September  1586  (since  the  weeping  stag  refers  to 
that  date,  as  explained  below),  but  clearly  before  Mary's  own  execution  on  8th  February  1587  (if  she  commissioned 
the  painting).  Since  she  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason  in  August  1586,  she  would  have  been  aware  of  the 
likelihood  that  she  would  be  sentenced  to  death.  Possibly  then,  the  stag  (Thomas  Salusbury)  is  weeping  at  that 
potential  outcome  (or  certain  outcome  if  she  had  already  been  convicted),  rather  than  bewailing  his  own  situation. 

Even  if  we  are  convinced  about  the  identity  of  the  woman  and  the  weeping  stag,  we  can  only  speculate  about  such 
matters.  Certainly,  such  a  train  of  events  is  conceivable;  it  cannot  be  dismissed  as  impossible  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

On  the  issue  of  pregnancy,  Purdy  criticizes  Altrocchi's  (see  above)  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  has  never  been 
questioned  that  the  unknown  woman  is  pregnant  by  saying  that  the  pregnancy  of  the  unknown  woman  has  never  been 
questioned  because  it  has  never  been  asserted,  but  Professor  Hildeqard  Hammerschmidt-Hummel,  in  her  book,  The 
secret  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘Dark  Lady’:  Documentation  disclosing  a  mystery  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft  und  Primus  Verlag,  1999),  said  that  in  the  expert  opinion  of  gynaecologist  Professor  Peter  Berle,  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  unknown  woman  was  "that  she  [stood]  eight  to  twelve  weeks  before  the  birth  of  her 
child” (Source  http://www.hammerschmidt-hummel.de/translation/5dseptember2000.htm,  accessed  29/5/2018),  so,  we 
do  in  fact  have  an  expert  medical  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  unknown  woman  is  pregnant  (as  if  we  need  such  an 
opinion).  Other  people  say  things  like:  'pregnancy  cannot  be  established  by  viewing'  (T revor  Fisher,  'History: 
Shakespeare  and  the  Evidence  Problem',  accessed  29/5/25018);  that  is,  in  effect,  you  cannot  tell  whether  a  woman  is 
pregnant  by  looking  at  her  (or  a  picture  of  her).  Really?  I  think  most  pregnant  women  would  disagree,  though  the 


statement  is  correct  if  one  takes  'established'  to  mean  'proved  as  a  medical  certainty'.  The  fact  that,  occasionally,  a  fat 
woman  is  asked:  'When  is  the  baby  due?'  (that  is,  that  a  fat  woman  is  sometimes  mistakenly  thought  to  be  pregnant), 
or  that  some  pregnant  women  don't  look  obviously  pregnant  even  when  near  term,  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  when  a 
woman  is  six  months  or  more  pregnant,  it  is  generally  fairly  easy  to  tell  (as  opposed  to  prove  in  a  medical  sense, 
which  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about)  that  she  is  pregnant,  either  in  life  or  in  a  picture  ('Is  the  unknown  woman  in  the 
portrait  pregnant  or  did  she  accidentally  swallow  a  hippopotamus?').  A  contrary  assertion  is  simply  nonsensical.  If  you 
doubt  this,  ask  yourself  whether  you  could  tell  a  normal  woman  who  is  heavily  pregnant  from  a  normal  woman  who  is 
not  pregnant.  One  can  certainly  look  at  some  women  and  say  'She  is  obviously  pregnant'  and  be  very  certain  on  that 
point.  The  only  circumstances  where  you  might  not  be  able  to  do  so  is  if  either  (1 )  a  non-pregnant  woman  is 
abnormally  fat  or  (2)  a  pregnant  woman  is  abnormally  thin.  Both  cases  require  abnormality  of  some  sort.  In  any  event, 
there  were  no  hippopotami  in  Tudor  England,  so  the  unknown  woman  can't  have  eaten  one.  Argue  your  way  out  of 
that  one! 


Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  by  Francois  Clouet  (1553). 


A  fade  in  from  the  'Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Woman'  on  the  left  to  the  1553  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  by  Francois 
Clouet  on  the  right,  going  from  100%  of  the  first  portrait  on  the  left  to  100%  of  the  second  portrait  on  the  right.  The 
fade  in  is  absolutely  seamless  when  done  in  real  time  on  a  computer.  You  can  judge  the  extent  of  the  opacity  of  the 
right-hand  face  over  the  left-hand  face  by  looking  at  the  opacity  of  the  ruff  from  left  to  right  (it  gradually  becomes  more 


solid).  The  similarity  is  so  great  that  it  makes  one  think  that  the  left-hand  portrait  might  have  been  based  on  the  right- 
hand  portrait,  with  adjustments  for  age  (that  is,  the  artist  had  to  make  the  woman  in  the  left-hand  portrait  look  older). 
Not  forensic  proof  of  course  but  uncanny  nonetheless.  My  purpose  here  is  not  to  persuade  you  that  the  painting  is  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  but  to  persuade  you  that  the  identification  cannot  be  dismissed  on  the  basis  that  the  sitter 
cannot  be  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Keep  an  open  mind. 

The  sonnet  in  the  bottom  right  reads: 

'The  restles  swallow  fits  my  restles  minde, 

In  still  revivinge  still  renewinge  wrongest 
her  just  complaintes  of  cruelty  unkinde, 
are  all  the  musique,  that  my  life  prolonges. 

With  pensive  thoughtes  my  weeping  stagg  I  crowne 
whose  melancholy  teares  my  cares  expresse 
hes  teares  in  sylence,  and  my  sighes  unknowne 
are  all  the  physicke  that  my  harmes  redresse. 

My  onely  hope  was  in  this  goodly  tree, 
which  I  did  plant  in  love  bringe  up  in  care: 
but  all  in  vaine,  for  now  to  late  I  see 
the  shales  be  mine,  the  kernels  others  are. 

My  musique  may  be  plaintes,  my  physique  teares 
If  this  be  all  the  fruite  my  love  tree  beares. ' 

Professor  Hildeaard  Hammerschmidt-Hummel.  in  her  book,  The  secret  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘Dark  Lady’:  Documentation 
disclosing  a  mystery  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft  und  Primus  Verlag,  1999),  says  that  the  sonnet 
has  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  work  of  Shakespeare  on  the  basis  of  a  linguistic  comparison  carried  out  with  the 
assistance  of  Klaus  Faiss,  Professor  of  English  Linguistics.  Professor  Duncan-Jones,  author  of  Shakespeare:  An 
Ungentle  Life,  disagrees.  She  says  'The  sonnet  is  too  consciously  pretty,  too  conventional  in  style  and  too  courtly  and 
elegant  to  be  Shakespearean.'  (Source  http://www.hammerschmidt-hummel.de/translation/5dseptember2000.htm, 
accessed  29/5/2018).  Too  elegant  to  be  Shakespearean?  Really?  So  Shakespeare  couldn't  write  pretty  sonnets,  or 
elegant  sonnets,  or  courtly  sonnets,  or  pretty,  elegant  and  courtly  sonnets?  'Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate. '  Is  that  not  pretty?  Is  it  not  elegant?  Is  it  not  courtly  (gently  polite)?  Methinks 
that  Professor  Duncan-Jones  doth  protest  too  much.  If  the  sonnet  is  by  Shakespeare,  and  reputable  people  (including 
Professor  Hildegard  Hammerschmidt-Hummel  and  Professor  Klaus  Faiss)  think  it  is,  then  this  raises  the  fascinating 
question  of  how  Shakespeare  became  sufficiently  involved  in  the  situation  to  write  a  sonnet  about  it.  What  was  his 
connection  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Thomas  Salusbury?  To  write  the  sonnet  he  must  have  been  fully  conversant 
with  aM  the  facts  -  the  love  affair,  the  pregnancy,  the  child,  Mary's  sense  of  betrayal  in  relation  to  her  son.  How  can  we 
explain  this?  I  think  it  is  extraordinarily  dangerous  to  say  that  Shakespeare  cannot  have  written  the  sonnet.  How  can 
one  possibly  be  that  certain?  Of  course,  denying  that  the  sonnet  is  by  Shakespeare  obviates  the  need  to  explain  how 
he  could  have  acquired  the  knowledge  required  to  write  the  sonnet.  I  suspect  that  Professor  Duncan-Jones  had  an 
inkling  of  this  problem,  whether  the  sitter  was  Queen  Elizabeth  or  anyone  else,  because  it  means,  at  the  very  least, 
explaining  an  intimate  relationship  between  Shakespeare  and  a  very  high-status  woman  -  and  we  know  that  such  a 
relationship  was  extremely  unlikely  for  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 


The  'weeping  stagg'  being  crowned  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Does  this  represent  Thomas  Salusbury? 

To  what,  or  rather  to  whom,  does  the  'weeping  stagg'  refer?  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  eight  possible  sources  from 
which  the  weeping  stag  could  have  been  derived,  as  follows: 

1.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (Book  III). 

2.  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It  (Act  II,  Scene  I). 

3.  Virgil's  Aeneid  ( Book  VII). 

4.  The  Bible,  Book  of  Psalms  (Psalm  42). 

5.  Henry  Willobie's  Willobie  His  Avisa  (Frontispiece  and  Canto  LXVI). 

6.  Junius  Hadrianus,  Emblemata  (Emblema  XLVII,  p.  53). 

7.  Johannes  Sambucus,  Emblemata  (Page  84). 

8.  Jacobus  da  Varaqine's  Golden  Legend  (Vol.  VI,  The  Life  of  St.  Eustace).  The  stag  legend  of  St.  Eustace  seems  to 
have  been  incorrectly  attached  to  St.  Hubertus  at  a  later  date. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (Book  III)  tells  the  story  of  the  death  of  Actaeon.  In  essence,  Actaeon,  while  out  hunting  with 
his  hounds,  accidentally  comes  across  the  Greek  goddess,  Artemis  the  huntress  (Diana  the  huntress  in  Roman 
mythology),  bathing  naked  in  a  pool.  In  revenge,  Artemis/Diana  turns  Actaeon  into  a  stag  and  he  is  chased  and  then 
torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  hounds,  which  Ovid  (in  translation)  describes  as  follows  (my  emphasis): 

'He  bounded  off  with  fear,  and  swiftly  ran 
O'er  craggy  mountains,  and  the  flow'ry  plain; 

Through  brakes  and  thickets  forc'd  his  way,  and  flew 
Through  many  a  ring,  where  once  he  did  pursue. 

In  vain  he  oft  endeavour'd  to  proclaim 
His  new  misfortune,  and  to  tell  his  name; 

Nor  voice  nor  words  the  brutal  tongue  supplies; 

From  shouting  men,  and  horns,  and  dogs  he  flies, 


Deafen'd  and  stunn'd  with  their  promiscuous  cries. 

When  now  the  fleetest  of  the  pack,  that  prest 
Close  at  his  heels,  and  sprung  before  the  rest, 

Had  fasten'd  on  him,  straight  another  pair, 

Hung  on  his  wounded  haunch,  and  held  him  there, 

'Till  all  the  pack  came  up,  and  ev'ry  hound 
Tore  the  sad  huntsman  grov'ling  on  the  ground, 

Who  now  appear'd  but  one  continu'd  wound. 

With  dropping  tears  his  bitter  fate  he  moans, 

And  fills  the  mountain  with  his  dying  groans. 

His  servants  with  a  piteous  look  he  spies, 

And  turns  about  his  supplicating  eyes. 

His  servants,  ignorant  of  what  had  chanc'd, 

With  eager  haste  and  joyful  shouts  advanc'd, 

And  call'd  their  lord  Actaeon  to  the  game. 

He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name; 

He  heard,  but  wish'd  he  had  indeed  been  gone, 

Or  only  to  have  stood  a  looker-on. 

But  to  his  grief  he  finds  himself  too  near, 

And  feels  his  rav'nous  dogs  with  fury  tear 
Their  wretched  master  panting  in  a  deer. ' 

Thus,  Actaeon's  tears  bewail  his  fate  as  he  is  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  hounds.  The  painting  is  completely  at  odds 
with  the  poem  because  in  the  poem  the  stag  is  torn  to  pieces  (punished),  but  in  the  painting  the  stag  is  crowned 
(rewarded).  So,  where  is  the  commonality  between  the  poem  and  the  painting?  Which  part  of  the  legend  is  the 
painting  referring  to  if  not  to  the  fact  that  the  stag  was  punished  by  being  torn  to  pieces?  At  a  stretch,  it  might  be  the 
fact  that  the  man  represented  by  the  stag  saw  the  goddess  (queen,  in  the  case  of  the  painting)  naked.  In  which  case, 
not  only  is  the  subject  of  the  painting  clearly  pregnant  but  the  weeping  stag  imagery  might  be  telling  the  viewer  that 
the  man  represented  by  the  stag  has  seen  the  queen  naked,  and  is,  by  implication  I  suppose,  the  father  of  the  child 
the  queen  is  carrying.  In  this  case  the  stag  is  weeping  not  because  of  his  fate  (as  in  the  legend)  but  because  of  the 
fate  of  the  queen,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  the  injustices  she  has  suffered  and,  in  particular,  the  bitterness  of  being 
abandoned  by  her  own  child,  King  James  VI.  One  other  similarity  might  be  the  fact  that  Actaeon  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  'tell  his  name'.  Perhaps  the  same  applies  to  the  stag  in  the  portrait;  that  is,  he  was  destined  to  die 
unknown  or,  rather,  destined  to  die  as  the  unacknowledged  father  of  the  child  the  queen  is  carrying.  This  is  all  very 
awkward  and  forced;  the  legend  has  to  be  twisted  to  fit  the  portrait  (The  woman  is  rewarding  the  stag  for  being 
punished  by  her'  or  some  nonsense  along  those  lines).  It  doesn't  work. 


The  Death  ojActaegrj,  Titian.  1559-1575,  National  Gallery,  London. 


A  weeping  stag  also  makes  an  appearance  in  As  You  Like  It  (Act  II,  Scene  I): 

'Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that, 

And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 

To-day  my  Lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him  as  he  lay  along 
Linder  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood: 

To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 

That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 

Did  come  to  languish,  and  indeed,  my  lord, 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting,  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 

Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 

Augmenting  it  with  tears. ' 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  relate  to  the  painting  in  any  way.  William  Hazlitt,  in  his  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  (1 845,  p.  1 98)  describes  Jaques  as  'the  prince  of  philosophical  idlers;  his  only  passion  is  thought;  he  sets  no 
value  upon  anything  but  as  it  serves  as  food  for  reflection'.  Thus,  the  weeping  stag  only  provides  an  opportunity  for 
idle  philosophical  reflection,  which  is  at  odds  with  the  genuine  tragic  melancholy  of  the  painting. 


As  You  Like  It,  Act  II,  Scene  I  -  Jaques  and  the  wounded  stag  (1790)  by  William  Hodges  (Yale  Center  for  British  Art, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut). 

Virgil's  Aeneid,  Book  VII,  includes  a  story  about  a  stag  (Ascanius  shooting  the  stag  of  Sylvia).  In  essence,  Aeneas's 
son,  Ascanius,  shoots  a  stag  that  is  the  house-reared  pet  of  Silvia,  daughter  of  Tyrrheus,  "chief  ranger  to  the  Latian 
king"  (John  Dryden's  translation),  provoking  a  war  with  Latium  for  the  future  site  of  Rome.  In  other  words,  a 
domesticated  stag  is  wounded  by  a  stranger  and  this  leads  to  war.  While  Sylvia  clearly  has  feeling  for  the  stag,  the 
stag  is  just  an  animal;  it  does  not  represent  anything  (it  has  no  'virtues',  has  made  no  sacrifice,  and  is  a  mere  pet)  and 


is  simply  a  vehicle  in  the  plot  in  that  it  triggers  a  war.  I  cannot  see  how  the  'weeping  stagg'  can  be  based  on  this  story; 
the  stag  suffers,  certainly,  but  its  suffering  is  caused  by  mere  happenstance  and  it  hasn't  suffered  on  the  woman's 
behalf  and  it  is  not  weeping  on  account  of  any  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  woman  (Sylvia  in  this  case). 

'This  household  beast,  that  us'd  the  woodland  grounds, 

Was  view'd  at  first  by  the  young  hero's  hounds, 

/\s  down  the  stream  he  swam,  to  seek  retreat 
In  the  cool  waters,  and  to  quench  his  heat. 

Ascanius  young,  and  eager  of  his  game, 

Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim; 

But  the  dire  fiend  the  fatal  arrow  guides, 

Which  pierc'd  his  bowels  thro'  his  panting  sides. 

The  bleeding  creature  issues  from  the  floods, 

Possess'd  with  fear,  and  seeks  his  known  abodes, 

His  old  familiar  hearth  and  household  gods. 

He  falls;  he  fills  the  house  with  heavy  groans, 

Implores  their  pity,  and  his  pain  bemoans. ' 


Ascanius  Shooting  the  Stag  of  Sylvia,  Claude  Lorrain,  1682. 

Psalm  42  includes  a  stag  (hart)  and  there  is  a  reference  to  tears  a  few  lines  later,  but  the  tears  are  not  the  tears  of  the 
stag,  they  are  the  tears  of  the  person  singing  the  Psalm  (the  King  James  Version  is  quoted). 

'4s  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God. 

My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God:  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God? 

My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and  night,  while  they  continually  say  unto  me,  Where  is  thy  God?' 


Vfabn.  47. 

Qmrmadmodtim 
dclidcrat  Ccruus 
adiontes  aquarih 
Itadcfideratani- 
ma  mca  ad  tc 
Dcus,  See, 


Psalm  42  -  A  hart  pants  for  cooling  streams  (Detail  from  Geoffrey  Whitney's  A  Choice  of  Emblemes,  London,  1586, 
The  Huntingdon  Library). 

Willobje  His  Avisa  (1594)  is  about  a  constant  (faithful)  wife  (Avisa)  pursued  by  a  series  of  lustful  suitors.  It  would 
appear  then  that  the  Diana  depicted  in  the  frontispiece  is  Avisa  and  she  is  punishing  one  of  her  lustful  suitors.  A 
wounded  stag  is  described  in  Canto  LXVI  as  follows: 

'Lyke  wounded  Deare  whose  tender  sydes  are  bath'ed  in  blood, 

From  deadly  wound,  by  fatal I  hand  &  forked  shaft: 

So  bleedes  my  pearced  hart,  for  so  you  thinke  it  good. 

With  cruelty  to  kill,  that  which  you  got  by  craft: 

You  still  did  loth  my  lyfe,  my  death  shall  be  your  gaine. 

To  dye  to  do  you  good,  I  shall  not  thinke  it  paine. 

My  person  could  not  please,  my  talke  was  out  of  frame. 

Though  hart  and  eye  could  never  brooke  my  loathed  sight, 

Yet  love  doth  make  me  say,  to  keepe  you  out  of  blame, 

The  fault  was  only  mine,  and  that  you  did  but  right. 

When  I  am  gon,  I  hope  my  ghost  shall  shew  you  plaine. 

That  I  did  truly  love,  and  that  I  did  not  faine. 

Now  must  I  fynd  the  way  to  waile  while  lyfe  doth  last. 

Yet  hope  I  soone  to  see,  the  end  of  doleful!  dayes; 

When  floudes  of  flowing  feares,  and  creeping  cares  are  past. 

Then  shall  I  leave  to  sing,  and  write  these  pleasant  layes: 

For  now  I  loth  the  foode,  and  bloud  that  lends  me  breath, 

I  count  all  pleasures  paine  that  keepe  me  from  my  death. 

To  darke  and  heavy  shades,  I  now  will  take  my  flight, 

Where  nether  tongue  nor  eye  shall  tell  or  see  my  fall. 

That  there  I  may  disject  these  dregges  of  thy  dispight. 

And  purge  the  clotted  blood,  that  now  my  hart  doth  gall: 

In  secret  silence  so.  Perforce  shall  he  my  song. 

Till  truth  make  you  confesse  that  you  have  done  me  wrong. ' 


The  suitor  describes  himself  as  a  wounded  deare  (stag)  and  laments  the  woman's  cruelty  towards  him.  Thus,  the 
woman  is  punishing  the  man,  as  in  the  legend  of  Diana  and  Actaeon.  But  in  the  Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Woman,  the 
woman  is  rewarding  the  man  (stag)  with  a  crown  of  love  and  remembrance  (or  martyrdom).  I  can  see  no  parallel 
between  Willobie  His  Avisa  and  Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Woman  for  this  reason.  The  whole  point  about  Willobie  His 
Avisa  is  that  Avisa  rejects  the  love  of  the  various  suitors.  Avisa  has  'a  flinty  heart,  that  should  endure  all  fierce 
assaults,  and  never  yield. ' 


Willobie  His  Avisa,  Frontispiece  (part)  showing  Actaeon  surprising  Diana  while  she  is  bathing.  She  appears  to  be 
splashing  him  (presumably  to  turn  him  into  a  stag  thereby). 

Junius  Hadrianus'  Emblemata  (1565,  Emblema  XLVII)  shows  a  wounded  stag  with  the  motto  Hinc  dolor;  inde  fuga, 
gravis  ('Pain  on  the  one  hand,  or  flight  on  the  other,  is  harsh.').  The  message  is  that  a  lover  carries  his  wound  (of  love) 
with  him  wherever  he  goes;  he  cannot  escape.  There  is  no  indication  here  of  the  man  being  shown  any  compassion 
by  the  woman  he  loves,  as  in  the  painting;  the  man  simply  suffers  as  a  result  of  his  love. 

Quid,  Cerve,  Cressa  fixus  arundine 
Laxas  habenas  praecipiti  fugae? 

Haec  sors  amantis,  quern  fuga  concitat, 

Mentem  intus  exest  vulnus  atrox  nimis. 


( ’Stag,  pierced  by  a  Cretan  shaft,  why  do  you  slacken  your  reins  in  your  headlong  flight?  This  is  the  fate  of  the  lover, 
whom  flight  is  spurring  on:  The  dreadful  wound  within  is  preying  too  much  on  his  mind.') 


Junius  Hadrianus'  Embjemata  (Emblema  XLVII)  -  De  Duol  Mi  Sruggo,  Et  Di  Fuggir  Mi  Stanco  ( 'Tired by  flight,  by 
anguish  I’m  hard  pressed ). 

Johannes  Sambucus,  Emblemata  (1564,  Mens  immota  manet  -  'The  mind  remains  unmoved).  This  is  from  Virgil's 
Aeneid  (IV,  449). 

'Dicitur  interna  vi  Magnes  terra  movere: 

Perpetud  nautas  dirigere  inque  viam. 

Semper  enim  stellam  firme  aspicit  ille  polarem 
Indicat  hac  horas,  nos  varieque  monet. 

Mens  utinam  in  caelum  nobis  immota  maneret, 

Nec  subito  dubiis  fluctuet  ilia  malis. 

Pax  coeat  tandem,  Christe,  unum  claudat  ovile, 

Usque  tui  verbi  iam  dirimatur  ope. 

Da,  sitiens  anima  excelsas  sic  appetat  arces: 

Fontis  ut  ortivi  cervus  anhelus  aquas. ' 

( 'One  says  that  the  Magnet  moves  iron  through  its  internal  power  and  hence  continuously  directs  sailors  the  way.  For 
it  always  looks  securely  [without  wavering]  at  the  pole  star.  In  this  way  it  shows  the  hours,  and  warns  us  in  various 
ways.  If  only  our  mind  remained  directed  to  heaven  unmoved  and  would  not  suddenly  waver  at  fickle  misfortunes.  Let 
your  flock  finally  be  assembled  and  united  by  peace,  Christ,  and  let  the  conflict  be  ended  by  the  work  of  your  word. 
Give  that  our  thirsty  soul  will  long  for  the  lofty  strongholds,  like  the  panting  hart  longs  for  the  water  of  the  rising 
source. ) 

In  essence,  this  is  saying  the  same  things  as  Psalm  42  above  and  refers  to  a  soul  yearning  for  God  as  a  hart  pants  for 
cooling  streams. 


Johannes  Sambucus,  Emblemate  ( Mens  immota  manet  -  'The  rnind  remains  unmoved ) 

The  weeping  stag  is  also  associated  with  St.  Eustace  and  St.  Hubertus,  both  of  whom  encountered  Christ  in  the  form 
of  a  stag  while  hunting.  So,  what  is  the  connection?  St.  Eustace's  feast  day  is  20th  September,  which  was  the 
date  of  Thomas  Salusburv's  execution  in  1586.  Can  this  be  a  coincidence?  I  don't  think  so.  I  believe  that  the 
imagery  of  the  weeping  stag  was  chosen  precisely  because  it  is  associated  with  St.  Eustace,  that  St.  Eustace'  feast 
day  is  20th  September  and  that  this  is  the  date  on  which  Thomas  Salusbury  was  executed.  The  weeping  stag  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Actaeon  or  As  You  Like  It  or  Virgil's  Aeneid  or  Psalm  42.  The 
'weeping  stagg'  is  Thomas  Salusbury.  The  logic  is  as  follows: 

We  wish  to  allude  to  Thomas  Salusbury's  relationship  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  and,  in  particular,  portray  her 
rewarding  him  for  the  sacrifice  he  made  in  her  cause.  Thomas  Salusbury  was  executed  on  20th  September  1586. 

1 .  How  can  we  commemorate  his  execution  on  that  date  (point  to  that  date)?  By  reference  to  the  saint  whose  feast 
day  falls  on  that  date. 

2.  Which  saint  is  that?  St.  Eustace. 

3.  How  can  we  represent  St.  Eustace  in  the  painting  and  hence  his  feast  day?  By  using  the  animal,  plant  or  object 
associated  with  St.  Eustace. 

4.  Which  animal,  plant  or  object  is  associated  with  St.  Eustace?  A  weeping  stag. 

Thus  -  Weeping  stag  >  St.  Eustace  >  St.  Eustace's  feast  day  (20th  September)  >  Man  who  was  executed  in  the  cause 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  that  day  (in  1586)  >  Thomas  Salusbury.  In  my  view,  this  identification  is  beyond  question. 

Some  sources  say  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was  not  executed  with  the  other  conspirators  on  the  20th  September  1586, 
but  was  executed  on  the  following  day,  21st  September  1586.  I  don't  think  this  affects  the  validity  of  the  argument 
because  it  is  sufficiently  close  to  make  the  connection  and  the  saint's  feast  day  did  fall  within  the  days  on  which  the 
executions  took  place;  that  is,  20th  and  21st  September.  In  any  event,  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  people  (including 
family  and  friends,  who  would  not  have  witnessed  the  executions)  were  not  aware  that  those  convicted  were  not  all 
executed  on  the  same  day,  as  would  normally  have  been  the  case.  The  fact  that,  even  today,  many  sources,  including 
the  Wikipedia  entry  for  Thomas  Salusbury  (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Thomas  Salisbury),  say  that  he  was  executed 
on  20th  September  1586  rather  proves  the  point.  The  Wikipedia  page  for  the  Babington  Plot 

(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Babinqton  Plot)  also  says  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was  executed  on  20th  September,  not 
21st  September.  According  to  this  page  those  executed  on  20th  September  were  Anthony  Babington,  John  Ballard, 
Chidiock  Tichborne,  Thomas  Salisbury  (or  Salsbury),  Henry  Donn  (or  Dun),  Robert  Barnewell  (or  Barnwell)  and  John 
Savage,  who  had  been  tried  together,  and  those  executed  on  21st  September  were  Edward  Havington,  Charles 


Tilney,  Edward  Jones,  John  Charnock,  John  Travers,  Jerome  Bellamy,  and  Robert  Gage.  William  Camden,  in  his 
Annates  Rerum  Gestarum  Angliae  et  Hiberniae  Regnante  Elizabetha,  Anno  Domini  1586,  states:  'The  20th  of  the  same 
month,  a  gallous  and  a  scaffold  being  set  up  for  the  purpose  in  St.  Giles  his  fieldes  where  they  were  wont  to  meete, 
the  first  7  were  hanged  thereon,  cut  downe,  their  privities  cut  off,  bowelled  alive  and  seeing,  and  quartered,  not  without 
some  note  of  cruelty.  [...]  The  next  day  the  other  seven  were  drawne  to  the  same  place,  and  suffered  the  same  kind  of 
death;  but  more  favourably  by  the  Queenes  commandement,  who  detested  the  former  cruelty;  for  they  all  hung  till  they 
were  quite  dead  before  they  were  cut  down  and  boweled.  Salisbury  [sic]  was  the  first,  who  being  very  penitent, 
warned  the  Catholikes  not  to  attempt  to  restore  Religion  by  force  and  armes. '  A  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials 
and  Proceedings  for  High  Treason  and  Other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1 783, 
with  Notes  and  Other  Illustrations,  T.  C.  Hansard,  London,  1 81 6,  Vol.  I,  p.  1 1 58,  says  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was 
executed  on  21st  September.  All  the  conspirators  executed  on  20th  September  had  been  charged  and  tried  together. 
This  group  included  Thomas  Salusbury,  but  his  execution  was  delayed  until  the  following  day.  I  think  this  was  so  that 
he  could  avoid  being  hung,  drawn  (at  least  while  alive)  and  quartered,  and  also,  I  suspect,  because  he  was  not  known 
by  sight  to  those  executed  on  21st  September  (there  were  essentially  two  plots  going  on  at  the  same  time),  so  there 
was  no  danger  of  any  other  of  the  conspirators  recognizing  that  the  man  being  executed  as  Thomas  Salusbury  was 
not  Thomas  Salusbury.  This  is  conjecture.  In  any  event,  once  we  have  excluded  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Actaeon, 

As  You  Like  It,  The  Aeneid,  Psalm  42  and  the  rest,  we  are  left  with  only  one  possible  association  with  a  weeping  stag; 
that  of  St.  Eustace,  and  the  date  of  his  feast  day  points  us  to  the  intended  meaning.  Of  course,  even  today  saints  are 
associated  with  dates;  St.  Nicholas  and  Christmas  is  the  most  obvious  example,  even  though  25th  December  is  not 
his  feast  day.  St.  Patrick's  Day  (17th  March)  is  another. 

The  key  point  is  that,  once  we  have  identified  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  as  the  woman  in  the  painting,  we  then  need  to 
identify  the  man  represented  by  the  stag,  who  must  be  a  man  very  closely  associated  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
in  a  position  to  have  had  a  romantic  relationship  with  her  (given  her  evident  pregnancy).  Who  do  we  have?  Well,  her 
first  husband,  King  Francis  II,  but  he  was  dead;  her  second  husband,  Lord  Darnley,  but  he  was  dead;  her  third 
husband,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  but  he  died  in  prison  in  Denmark  (and,  in  any  event,  Mary  had  sought  a  declaration  that 
her  marriage  to  him  was  void,  so  he's  out).  In  addition  to  these  we  might  have,  potentially,  key  supporters  in  Scotland 
or  England  but,  to  qualify,  these  also  must  have  been  in  a  position  to  have  had  a  romantic  relationship  with  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  Who  qualifies?  I  can  only  think  of  one  person,  the  4th  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  wanted  to  marry  Mary, 
but  this  was  for  dynastic,  not  romantic,  reasons  (and  he  was  a  Protestant).  He  was  executed  in  1572.  Who  else?  Well, 
Anthony  Babington  was  the  leader  of  the  Babington  Plot,  but  he  was  from  the  minor  gentry,  hopelessly  impractical  and 
recklessly  unguarded.  He  was  way  out  of  his  league  in  this  matter,  as  they  say,  and  his  relationship  with  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  was  never  more  than  that  of  queen  and  loyal  follower,  and  he  and  Mary  never  met  (Antonia  Fraser,  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  p.  510).  Thomas  Salusbury  himself,  as  a  Welsh  squire,  would  not  be  an  obvious  candidate  without 
two  critical  factors  -  (1 )  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  confirms  the  relationship  and  (2)  he  was  of  the  T udor  blood  royal 
and  a  close  cousin  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  also  a  significant  supporter  because  he  undertook  to  raise  the 
whole  of  North  Wales  in  rebellion  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Hence  the  weeping  stag  in  the  painting,  which  is  being  crowned  with  a  crown  of  love  and  remembrance  (a  crown  of 
pansies),  or  of  martyrdom,  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  carries  his  child  inside  her.  Possibly  the  saddest  and  most 
beautiful  painting  in  British  history. 

St.  Eustace  is  the  patron  saint  of  hunters  and  those  facing  adversity,  which  is  another  possible  reference  to  Thomas 
Salusbury.  The  Greek  word  Eustachios  means  'fruitful',  as  in  'bearing  fruit';  Eustathios  means  'steadfast',  both  of  which 
are  apt  in  this  situation. 


St.  Eustace,  the  Roman  General  Placidus,  encounters  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  weeping  stag  (note  the  tear).  Wall  plaque 
at  Tavistock  Court,  Tavistock  Square,  London  (Google  map  ref:  51.525660,  -0.129929).  The  building  was  built  by  the 
National  Free  Churches  Council  (now  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council),  so  the  plaque  presumably  has  some 
significance  for  that  body. 


Mural  of  The  Legend  of  St.  Eustace  (cl  480),  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  legend  was  a  popular  theme  in  medieval  art 
and  would  have  been  familiar  to  people  in  the  Tudor  period.  Educated  people  of  the  period  would  have  known  that  St. 
Eustace's  feast  day  was  20th  September. 

Michael  Bath,  in  his  'Image  of  the  Stag:  Iconographic  Themes  in  Western  Art ,  says  (p.  14):  'In  Christian  art  one  of  the 
most  familiar  and  widely  represented  of  saint's  images  is  the  cruciferous  stag  of  St.  Eustace  -  the  stag  with  the  cross 
between  its  antlers...',  although,  of  course,  in  the  painting  the  stag  is  being  crowned  with  a  crown  of  flowers  and  what 


appears  to  be  a  necklace  of  rosary  beads.  Nonetheless,  the  stag  imagery,  pointing  to  St.  Eustace,  would  have  been 
instantly  familiar  to  both  literate  and  illiterate  people.  Given  that  the  stag  of  St.  Eustace  was  Christ,  Thomas  Salusbury, 
as  the  stag,  is  a  Christ-like  figure  who  gave  his  life  for  mankind  (was  a  martyr  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith).  In 
addition,  because  he  was  not,  in  fact,  executed,  he  can  be  seen  as  living  after  death  (resurrected)  as  well. 

Further,  stags  were  supposed  to  live  to  a  great  age  (3,456  years  according  to  Conrad  Gesner's  'Historiae  animalium', 
1551  (Bath,  p.  29)),  and  so  were  'a  symbol  of  dynastic  continuity  and  imperial  renovatio'  (Bath,  p.  30).  In  the  context  of 
the  pregnant  queen  and  her  lover/spouse  (the  stag)  portrayed  in  the  portrait,  the  symbolism  of  dynastic  continuity  is 
very  apt.  Bath  refers  (p.  30)  to  a  story  about  King  Charles  VI  of  France  who  in  1380  killed  a  stag  with  collar  bearing  the 
inscription  'Caesar  hoc  mihi  donavit'  ( 'Caesar  gave  this  to  me),  thus  making  the  stag  almost  1 400  years  old. 

Familiarity  with  the  lesser  Roman  Catholic  saints  will  have  gradually  faded  after  several  generations  of  Protestantism 
in  England,  which  probably  explains  why  the  link  between  the  weeping  stag  in  the  painting  and  St.  Eustace  was  lost 
for  over  400  years  (until  2018,  that  is). 


Hoc  Ca:far  me  donauic. 


Caesar's  stag  as  an  emblem  (Claude  Paradin,  'Devises  heroiques',  1557). 

Interestingly,  the  Tudor  family  were  referred  to  as  'the  stags  of  Penmynydd'  (Owain  Gwynedd,  undated  poem  in  the 
Christ  Church  MS  in  praise  of  John  Salisbury  (Thomas  Salusbury's  brother),  Christ  Church  MS.  f.  262v*),  so  Thomas 
Salusbury  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  stag  in  a  similar  way.  The  mention  of  'fruite'  of  'my  love  tree'  is  very 
suggestive  of  offspring.  These  words  combined  with  an  obviously  pregnant  sitter  would  seem  to  be  saying  that  there 
will  be  'fruite'  of  her  'love  tree'.  The  'goodly  tree'  she  planted  in  vain  would  seem  to  refer  to  her  son,  King  James  VI, 
who  was  not  only  a  Protestant  but  seemed  to  be  quite  happy  to  let  his  mother  languish  in  captivity  in  England.  He  had 
been  raised  in  vain  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  having  betrayed  his  mother  and  his  faith.  The  poem  therefore  seems 
to  lament  the  spiritual  death  of  her  offspring  King  James  VI  but  seems  also  to  look  forward  to  another  prospective 
offspring;  the  child  she  is  carrying  in  the  portrait,  issue  of  the  Queen  and  the  Weeping  Stag. 

*Doe  iachau  /n/  ffest  wchion  ffyrdd 
O  waed  f elf  el  yd  filfyrdd 
Carwr  hael  i  ceir  yr  hydd 
Car  pavn  mwyn  ceirw  pen  mynydd 

Lineages  came  to  you  adroitly  in  a  fine  manner 
From  the  blood  of  Velville  in  profusion; 

The  stag  (i.e.  Velville)  is  perceived  to  be  a  generous  kinsman, 

A  gentle  peacock  who  was  the  kinsman  of  the  stags  of  Penmynydd. 

[Penmynydd  =  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Tudors  in  Anglesey.] 


So  what  does  the  crowning  of  the  'weeping  stagg'  mean?  Could  it  be  that  the  queen  is  acknowledging  the  'weeping 
stagg',  or  rather  the  person  the  stag  represents,  as  her  royal  heir  or  her  consort  (thus  making  the  child  she  will  bear  by 
him  her  heir)?  Placing  a  crown  on  a  person's  head  means  that  the  person  is  being  given  royal  status  (or,  even  higher, 
a  martyr's  status). 

With  regard  to  the  queen  crowning  the  'weeping  stagg'  with  a  crown  of  pansies  (also  viola,  violet,  heartsease,  love  in 
idleness),  the  pansy  (from  the  French  pensee,  meaning  'thought',  as  in  'I  am  thinking  of  you')  is  a  symbol  of  humility, 
love  (including  forbidden  love)  and  remembrance.  This  seems  very  apt.  Personally,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
flowers  are  pansies.  Pansies  are  large-leafed  whereas  the  flowers  shown  appear  to  be  small  yellow  star-like  flowers 
amongst  greenery.  It  is  possible  the  crown  is  intended  to  be  a  Martyr's  Crown  or  Crown  of  Immortality  commemorating 
Thomas  Salusbury's  martyrdon  in  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (Book 
V)  wrote:  'From  that  time  on,  their  martyrdoms  embraced  death  in  all  its  forms.  From  flowers  of  every  shape  and  color 
they  wove  a  crown  to  offer  to  the  Father;  and  so  it  was  fitting  that  the  valiant  champions  should  endure  an  ever- 
changing  conflict,  and  having  triumphed  gloriously  should  win  the  mighty  crown  of  immortality. '  The  small  yellow 
flowers  might  be  intended  to  represent  stars,  in  which  case  Thomas  Salusbury  is  shown  being  crowned  with  a  Crown 
of  Stars,  a  form  of  the  Crown  of  Immortality  which  was  also  worn  by  the  Woman  of  the  Apocalypse,  usually  taken  to 
mean  the  Virgin  Mary.  ‘And  there  appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven;  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon 
under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars:  And  she  being  with  child  cried,  travailing  in  birth,  and 
pained  to  be  delivered.  And  there  appeared  another  wonder  in  heaven;  and  behold  a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads.  And  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did 
cast  them  to  the  earth:  and  the  dragon  stood  before  the  woman  which  was  ready  to  be  delivered,  for  to  devour  her 
child  as  soon  as  it  was  born.  And  she  brought  forth  a  man  child,  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron:  and  her 
child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  his  throne.  And  the  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  hath  a  place 
prepared  of  God,  that  they  should  feed  her  there  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days.  And  there  was  war  in 
heaven:  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon;  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels,  And  prevailed  not; 
neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the 
Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world:  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with 
him.  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  saying  in  heaven,  Now  is  come  salvation,  and  strength,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God, 
and  the  power  of  his  Christ:  for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  which  accused  them  before  our  God  day  and 
night.  And  they  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony;  and  they  loved  not  their 
lives  unto  the  death.  Therefore  rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and  ye  that  dwell  in  them.  Woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  sea!  for  the  devil  is  come  down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short 
time. '  -  Revelation  1 2:1  -1 2.  'They  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death...'  The  painting  appears  to  employ  the  same 
symbolism;  a  Woman  with  Child  and  a  Crown  of  Stars.  Of  course,  the  crown  could  be  a  Crown  of  Love  and 
Remembrance  and  Martyrdom  and  Immortality,  as  well  as  a  Crown  of  Stars.  All  are  apt. 


Pansies  -  a  symbol  of  forbidden  love  and  remembrance. 


The  Chaumet  Pansy  Tiara. 


A  Crown  of  Stars  -  The  Madonna  of,  the  Magnificat,  Botticelli,  Uffizi,  Florence. 

The  costume  is  said  to  be  based  on  the  costume  of  a  Persian  woman  ('Virgo  Persica)  shown  in  Jean  Jacques 
Boissard’s  Habitus  Variarum  Orbis  Gentium  (1581),  but  while  the  headgear  is  broadly  similar,  the  costume  itself  is 
completely  different  (right-hand  image).  In  other  words,  the  costume  (and,  in  particular,  the  flowers,  birds  and  so  on 
depicted  on  it)  cannot  be  dismissed  as  just  a  copy  of  another  design;  it  is  unique  and  was  designed  for  the  particular 
subject.  Further,  it  seems  clear  that  the  costume  is  not  some  form  of  fancy  dress  but  a  dressing  gown  (the  subject 
appears  not  to  be  clothed  underneath),  which  suggests  one  or  more  of  intimacy,  love,  sex,  pregnancy,  nursing  or 
motherhood,  and  possibly  all  of  them. 


An  illustration  from  Jean  Jacques  Boissard’s  Habitus  Variarum  Orbis  Gentium  (1581). 


The  inscriptions  on  the  tree  read: 


Iniusti  Justa  Querela  (It  is  just  to  complain  of  injustice) 

Mea  Sic  Mihi  (Mine  thus  to  me) 

This  is  derived  from  'Mea  Sic  Mihi  Prosunt'  ('Thus  do  mine  serve  me),  clearly  referring  to  King  James  Vi's  treatment  of 
his  mother,  given  that  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  had  a  medallion  with  these  words  struck  in  1579,  which  is  conclusive 
proof  I  would  say.  The  imagery  on  the  medal  (a  withered  vine)  clearly  refers  to  King  James  VI  and  closely  parallels  the 
symbolism  in  the  painting.  In  my  view,  this  evidence  is  stronger  than  the  use  of  the  rose,  lily  and  thistle  (see  below). 


Figure  2:  Medal  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  minted  1579,  bearing 
the  motto  "Mea  Sic  Mihi  Prosunt". 


Illustration  from  'Is  This  a  Pregnant  Queen  Elizabeth?  This  a  Poem  by  Edward  de  \ /ere?:  An  Elizabethan  Mystery 
Solved.  (Shakespeare  Authorship  Without  Ciphers  or  Conspiracies)'  (The  Virtual  Vanaprastha,  2017). 

Dolor  Est  Medicina  Dolori  (Grieving  is  the  cure  for  grief) 


Roses,  lilies  and  thistles  in  the  design.  An  illustration  from  'Is  This  a  Pregnant  Queen  Elizabeth?  This  a  Poem  by 
Edward  de  Vere?:  An  Elizabethan  Mystery  Solved.  (Shakespeare  Authorship  Without  Ciphers  or  Conspiracies)'.  The 
point  is  that  we  can  remove  any  one  of  these  symbols  from  the  equation  and  we  are  still  left  with  two  symbols  which 
can  only  point  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  If  we  remove  the  thistle,  we  are  left  with  the  lily  (France)  and  the  rose 
(England).  Only  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  indicated  by  this  combination.  If  we  remove  the  rose,  we  are  left  with  the  lily 
(France)  and  the  thistle  (Scotland).  Only  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  indicated  by  this  combination.  If  we  remove  the  lily, 
we  are  left  with  the  thistle  (Scotland)  and  the  rose  (England).  Only  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  indicated  by  this 
combination. 


A  modern  illustration  of  various  types  of  thistle.  Those  depicted  in  the  painting  are  similar  to  the  ones  shown  in  the  top 
left  of  the  illustration,  though  this  differs  somewhat  from  the  popular  idea  of  a  'normal  thistle'. 

According  to  an  article  titled  State  Power  and  Shakespeare  (freedombunker, 

http://freedombunker.com/201 7/08/1 5/state-oower-and-shakespeare/.1 5/8/201 7.  accessed  16/5/2018):  'a  photograph 
of  the  painting  taken  in  1896  shows  a  capital  'Ft'  for  'Regina'  on  her  upper  veil  that  has  been  erased'.  The  article  puts 
forward  the  idea  that  the  subject  of  the  painting  is  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  this  is  wishful  thinking;  we  now  know  that  the 
subject  of  the  painting  is  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  If  there  was  an  'FT  present  then  there  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  an  'M'  (standing  for  'Maria')  as  well;  at  least,  it  was  the  convention  to  include  the  initial  of  the  monarch  referred 
to.  This  article  also  says:  'On  the  Royal  Collection’s  website  under  the  portrait  one  finds  this  statement:  “Long  thought 
to  have  been  a  pregnant  Queen  Elizabeth  I  owing  to  the  frame  having  a  plaquard  saying  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  now 
believed  to  have  been  a  swapped  frame.”'  The  current  entry  says:  'Although  the  identification  of  the  sitter  remains 
unknown  (it  was  once  thought  to  be  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth  /)'...  In  other  words,  the  reference  to  pregnancy  has  been 
removed  within  the  past  year  (since  August  201 7).  So,  the  effort  to  conceal  the  true  meaning  of  the  painting  continues 
it  seems. 

Given  the  identification,  the  following  questions  naturally  arise.  Is  she  pregnant?  If  she  is  pregnant,  who  is  the  father, 
given  that  she  was  held  in  captivity  in  England  at  the  time?  Well,  we  cannot  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  first  question. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  she  certainly  looks  pregnant.  It  would  be  difficult  to  look  more  pregnant.  And  if  she  was  not 
pregnant,  it  would  surely  be  unthinkable  to  portray  her  as  being  so.  It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  if  an  artist 
makes  a  queen  look  pregnant  that  can  only  be  because  she  is  pregnant.*  But,  having  said  that,  in  at  least  two  other 
portraits  by  the  same  artist  the  subjects  look  pregnant  (for  example,  Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Lady,  Tate  (T07699)  and 
Portraijofa  Woman  in  Red,  1620,  Tate).  Perhaps  they  were  so  (the  Tate  entry  for  the  latter  says  that  the  artist  painted 
a  number  of  portraits  of  pregnant  women).  With  regard  to  the  second  question  about  the  identity  of  the  father,  it  had  to 
be  someone  who  (1)  potentially  had  access  to  her  in  some  way  and  (2)  was  of  sufficient  rank  to  father  a  child  by  a 
queen  (and  thus  most  probably  of  the  blood  royal  himself).  I  can  think  of  only  one  person  who  meets  these  criteria  - 
Thomas  Salusbury.  In  addition  to  this,  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  confirms  the  relationship  between  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  Thomas  Salusbury,  as  explained  above  ('So  between  them  love  did  shine,  that  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
flaming  in  the  phoenix’  sight...).  So,  the  most  beautiful  poem  and  the  most  beautiful  painting  deal  with  the  same 
subject;  the  love  between  a  queen  and  her  ’weeping  stagg'  or  constant  turtle,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  it  possible  that 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  went  through  a  pregnancy  and  managed  to  conceal  it  for  the  full  term?  It  has  been  known. 

*Artist:  'Your  Majesty,  I  know  you  have  a  beautiful  figure,  but  I  have  decided  to  make  you  look  eight  months  pregnant. " 
Queen:  'Okey-dokey.  I  am  quite  happy  to  look  fat  and  pregnant  when  I  am  not  so. ' 

No,  I  can't  imagine  it  either. 


This  raises  two  further  questions,  as  follows.  Did  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  have  a  child  by  the  father  (whoever  he  was) 
and  were  they  married?  If  so,  what  happened  to  that  child?  Here  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  go  on  at  the  moment  (I 
have  an  idea,  but  I  will  have  to  look  into  it).  However,  if,  as  stated  above,  King  James  VI  of  Scotland  was  illegitimate 
because  his  parents'  marriage  was  void  for  consanguinity  (as  it  was),  and  if  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Thomas 
Salusbury  did  marry  and  have  a  child,  then  that  child  would  have  been  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  England  by  the 
laws  of  England,  as  well  as  of  Scotland  by  the  laws  of  Scotland. 

*can  1078.3  states:  'A  dispensation  is  never  given  from  the  impediment  of  consanguinity  in  the  direct  line  or  in  the 
second^  degree  of  the  collateral  fine.'  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  under  'Consanguinity'  states:  'But  the  Canon  law , 
in  the  collateral  line  of  consanguinity,  computes  for  marriage  one  series  only  of  generations,  and  if  the  series  are 
unequal,  only  the  longer  one.  Hence  the  principle  of  canon  law  that  in  the  transverse  or  collateral  line  there  are  as 
many  degrees  of  consanguinity  as  there  are  persons  in  the  longer  series,  omitting  the  common  stock  or  root.  If  the  two 
series  are  equal,  the  distance  is  the  number  of  degrees  of  either  from  the  common  stock.  Thus  brother  and  sister  are 
in  the  first  degree,  first  cousins  in  the  second  degree;  uncle  and  niece  in  the  second  degree  because  the  niece  is 
two  degrees  from  the  grandfather  who  is  the  common  stock. '  It  follows  that  first  cousin  marriages  come  within  the 
scope  of  divine  law  (divine  positive  law  or  natural  law)  since  only  marriages  covered  by  divine  law  can  never  be 
subject  to  dispensation.  This  means  that  the  marriage  between  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Lord  Darnley  was  void  and 
could  not  be  made  good,  even  by  the  Pope,  because  they  were  first  cousins,  but  that  a  marriage  between  Mary, 

Queen  of  Scots,  and  Thomas  Salusbury  was  possible,  because  they  were  cousins  in  the  fourth  degree  (Henry  VII  was 
their  common  ancestor  and  Thomas  Salusbury  was  fourth  in  descent  from  him).  Current  canon  law  is  cited  but  the 
preceding  canon  law  ( Quingue  Librj  Decretalium  (1234))  was  the  same  in  this  respect.  ’[The  pope]  cannot  of  his  own 
right  dispense  from  the  Divine  law  (either  natural  or  positive). '  (Catholic  Encyclopedia,  under  'Dispensation' 
(http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/05041a.htm).  This  also  applied  under  'Quinque  Libri  Decretalium'  (1 234).  Marriages 
between  close  cousins  were  certainly  contrary  to  natural  law,  if  not  also  positive  law  (as  laid  down  by  scripture). 

If  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Thomas  Salusbury  did  have  a  child,  then  their  relationship  cannot,  it  would  seem,  be 
described  as  'married  chastity'  as  in  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle.  Can  we  resolve  this  issue?  Possibly.  In  the  first 
place,  the  love  affair  between  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Thomas  Salusbury  is  tragic  enough  even  without  the  death 
of  Thomas  Salusbury,  so  his  death  is  not  'necessary'  from  that  point  of  view.  The  painting  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  'weeping  stagg'  is  dead.  In  the  second  place,  the  idea  of  'married  chastity'  is  itself  a  contradiction  because  a 
couple  cannot  be  described  as  truly  married  without  a  physical  relationship.  Marriage  is,  after  all,  a  spiritual  and 
physical  union  for  the  companionship  of  the  husband  and  wife,  each  unto  the  other,  and  the  increase  of  mankind,  so  a 
wilfully  chaste  (non-sexual)  marriage  (one  not  chaste  as  a  result  of  a  disability)  is,  by  definition,  not  a  proper  marriage 
at  all  (which  is  why  non-consummation  is  grounds  for  divorce).  But  does  'chastity'  necessarily  imply  sexual 
abstinence?  I  would  say  that,  arguably,  a  person's  sexual  conduct  can  be  regarded  as  'chaste'  (that  is,  pure)  without 
sexual  abstinence.  Is  not  a  sexual  relationship  within  marriage  pure  in  the  sense  that  it  is  part  of  'an  holy  estate 
instituted  of  God'?  How  can  conduct  sanctioned  by  God  be  impure;  that  is,  unchaste?  'Chaste'  is  defined  as  'refraining 
from  sexual  intercourse  that  is  regarded  as  contrary  to  morality  or  religion'  (http://www.dictionary.com/browse/chaste), 
but  sex  within  marriage  is  not  contrary  to  morals  or  religion.  So,  a  marriage  can  be  regarded  as  'pure'  (that  is,  chaste) 
even  if  it  involves  a  sexual  relationship.  Note  also  that  John  Marston,  in  what  seems  like  a  reply  to  The  Phoenix  and 
the  Turtle  in  the  poem  following  in  Loves  Martyr,  speaks  of  the  ’glorious  issue’  arising  out  of  the  Phoenix  and  the 
Turtle's  ashes  (' springs  from  yonder  flame).  This  seems  to  contradict  Shakespeare's  statement  that  they  left  'no 
posterity'. 

At  the  moment,  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  appear  to  have  a  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  that  she  appears  to 
be  pregnant.  I  would  put  this  in  more  positive  terms.  We  can  also  identify  Thomas  Salusbury  as  the  'weeping  stagg'. 

On  its  own,  this  raises  some  astonishing  and  fascinating  possibilities;  possibilities  which  must  surely  be  worth 
investigating.  Let  me  put  my  cards  on  the  table.  In  my  opinion,  the  painting  tells  us  that  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
married  William  Shakespeare  (Thomas  Salusbury)  and  that  they  had  a  child,  who  was  the  lawful  heir  to 
thrones  of  both  England  and  Scotland.  I  say  'married'  because  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic  and  I  do  not  believe  for  one  second  that  she  would  have  countenanced  an  illicit  relationship. 

Thus,  the  most  mysterious  and  beautiful  poem  (Shakespeare's  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle)  and  the  most  mysterious 
and  beautiful  painting  (Gheeraerts'  so-called  Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Woman)  deal  with  the  same  subject;  the 
relationship  between  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Thomas  Salusbury  -  and  both  have  kept  their  secret  for  400  years. 


Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Gifted,  beautiful,  devout  and  as  brave  as  a  lion.  Triply  a  queen  -  Dowager  Queen  of  France,  de 
jure  (lawful)  Queen  of  Scotland  and  de  jure  Queen  of  England.  The  most  beautiful  and  tragic  queen  in  British  history. 

At  a  Requiem  Mass  held  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  on  12th  March  1587,  Renaud  de  Baume,  Archbishop 
of  Bourges,  said  in  his  sermon:  'Many  of  us  saw  in  the  place  where  we  are  now  assembled  to  deplore  her,  this  Queen 
on  the  day  of  her  bridal,  arrayed  in  her  regal  trappings,  so  covered  in  jewels  that  the  sun  himself  shone  not  more 
brightly,  so  beautiful,  so  charming  as  never  woman  was.  These  walls  were  then  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and  precious 
tapestry:  every  space  was  filled  with  thrones  and  seats,  crowded  with  princes  and  princesses  who  came  from  all  parts 
to  share  in  the  rejoicing.  The  palace  was  overflowing  with  magnificence,  splendid  fetes  and  masques;  the  streets  with 
jousts  and  tourneys.  In  short  it  seemed  as  if  our  age  had  succeeded  in  surpassing  the  pomp  of  all  past  centuries 
combined.  A  little  time  has  flowed  on  and  it  has  all  vanished  like  a  cloud.  Who  would  have  believed  that  such  a 
change  could  have  befallen  her  who  appeared  then  so  triumphant,  and  that  we  should  have  seen  her  a  prisoner  who 
had  restored  prisoners  to  liberty;  in  poverty  who  was  accustomed  to  give  so  liberally;  treated  with  contumely  by  those 
on  whom  she  had  conferred  honours;  the  axe  of  a  base  executioner  mangling  the  form  of  one  who  was  doubly  a 
Queen;  that  form  which  honoured  the  nuptial  bed  of  a  sovereign  of  France,  falling  dishonoured  on  a  scaffold,  and 
beauty  which  had  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  faded  in  a  dreary  prison  and  at  last  effaced  by  a  piteous 
death.  This  place,  where  she  was  surrounded  in  splendour,  is  now  hung  with  black  for  her.  Instead  of  nuptial  torches 
we  have  funereal  tapers;  in  the  place  of  songs  of  joy,  we  have  sighs  and  groans;  for  clarions  and  hautboys,  the  tolling 
of  the  sad  and  dismal  bell.  Oh  God,  what  a  change!' 

“Wherever  I  may  be 
In  the  woods  or  in  the  fields 
Whatever  the  hours  of  day 
Be  it  dawn  or  the  eventide 
My  heart  still  feels  it  yet 
The  eternal  regret... 

As  I  sink  into  my  sleep 
The  absent  one  is  near 
Alone  upon  my  couch 
I  feel  his  beloved  touch 
In  work  or  in  repose 
We  are  forever  close...” 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Translated  by  Antonia  Fraser). 


Song  of  Solomon  2 


7  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys. 

As  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my  love  among  the  daughters. 

As  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with 
great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste. 

He  brought  me  to  the  banqueting  house,  and  his  banner  over  me  was  love. 

Stay  me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  with  apples:  for  I  am  sick  of  love. 

His  left  hand  is  under  my  head,  and  his  right  hand  doth  embrace  me. 

I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field,  that  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my 
love,  till  he  please. 

The  voice  of  my  beloved!  behold,  he  cometh  leaping  upon  the  mountains,  skipping  upon  the  hills. 

My  beloved  is  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart:  behold,  he  standeth  behind  our  wall,  he  looketh  forth  at  the  windows, 
shewing  himself  through  the  lattice. 

My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me,  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away. 

For,  to,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone; 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land; 

The  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair 
one,  and  come  away. 

O  my  dove,  that  art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  in  the  secret  places  of  the  stairs,  let  me  see  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear 
thy  voice;  for  sweet  is  thy  voice,  and  thy  countenance  is  comely. 

Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines:  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes. 

My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his:  he  feedeth  among  the  lilies. 

Until  the  day  break,  and  the  shadows  flee  away,  turn,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart  upon  the 
mountains  of  Bether. ' 


Song  of  Songs  I,  Marc  Chagal  (1960) 


Romeo  and  Juliet  -  Is  there  a  connection? 


Ellen  Terry  as  Juliet.  She  was  a  friend  Ellen  Terry  (1847-1928),  the  leading  Shakespearean  actress  of  her  day. 

of  Jeanie  Senior  (nee  Hughes)  (see 

below). 


'But,  soft!  what  light  through  yonder  window 
breaks? 

It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun. 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 

Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief, 

That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she:' 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II,  Scene  II 


'Choosing'  -  Ellen  Terry  painted  by  George  Frederick  Watts  in  about  1864.  She  is  shown  choosing  between  earthly 
vanity  (represented  by  the  showy  but  scentless  camelia)  and  spiritual  purity  (represented  by  the  humble  but  fragrant 
violet).  The  theme  of  this  painting  parallels  the  theme  of  Watts'  portrait  of  Jeanie  Senior  (nee  Hughes),  who  was  Watts' 
muse,  where  Jeanie  is  portrayed  tending  a  lily,  representing  spiritual  purity  and  simplicity  (see  below)  -  'Consider  the 
lilies  how  they  grow:  they  toil  not,  they  spin  not;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.  If  then  God  so  clothe  the  grass,  which  is  today  in  the  field,  and  tomorrow  is  cast  into  the  oven;  how 
much  more  will  he  clothe  you,  Oye  of  little  faith?'  (Matthew  6:27-28).  In  other  words,  Ellen  Terry  is  shown  making  the 
choice  between  earthly  vanity  and  spiritual  purity,  whereas  Jeanie  Senior  had  already  made  that  choice  (but  to  her 
there  was  no  choice  of  course). 

There  is  an  obvious  connection  between  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  in  that  both  tell  a  story  of 
star-crossed  lovers;  'star-crossed'  in  the  sense  that  both  pairs  of  lovers  die.  Further,  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  is 
based  on  real  life,  being  the  story  of  the  attempted  rescue  of  a  queen,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  subsequent 
deaths  of  both  Mary  and  Thomas  Salusbury  (or  supposed  death  in  his  case,  according  to  our  theory),  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  a  true  story  as  well,  being  that  originally  recounted  by  Masuccio  Salernitano  in  the 
33rd  novel  of  his  II  Novellino  published  in  1476,  and  later  embellished/translated  by  Luigi  da  Porto  (1485-1529), 
Matteo  Bandello,  Pierre  Boaistuau,  Arthur  Brooke  in  his  1562  narrative  poem  The  Tragical  History  of  Romeus  and 
Juliet  and  William  Painter  in  his  1567  collection  of  Italian  tales  titled  Palace  of  Pleasure,  which  included  a  prose 
version  of  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  story  (see  https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Romeo  and  Juliet#Sources.  accessed 
1 1/5/2018),  This  latter  was  the  basis  of  Shakespeare's  play  and  was  named  (my  emphasis)  'The  goodly  History  of  the 
true  and  constant  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliett',  which  clearly  parallels  the  frontispiece  of  'Love's  Martyr',  which  says  that 
the  work  is  'Allegorically  shadowing  the  truth  of  love  in  the  constant  fate  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle'.  So,  both  tell  a 
story  which  illustrates  the  truth  of  love,  except  that  one  ( The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle)  is  a  true  story  of  love  unto  death, 
while  the  other  (Romeo  and  Juliet),  certainly  in  the  form  told  in  the  play,  is  fiction. 

Of  all  the  tragic  love  stories  of  the  16th  century,  or,  at  least,  situations  in  that  period  where  a  man  and  a  woman  lost 
their  lives  together  in  the  pursuit  of  some  higher  cause  (not  necessarily  love,  but  a  cause  involving  loyalty  unto  death), 
that  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Thomas  Salusbury  must,  in  my  view,  outshine  them  all,  because  of  the  rank  of 
those  involved  (a  queen  and  a  relative  of  the  same  blood  royal)  and  the  greatness  of  the  cause  involved  (the  fate  of  a 
kingdom  and  its  adherence  to  either  Roman  Catholicism  or  Protestantism).  Shakespeare  did  not  therefore  need  an  old 
tale  of  two  young  lovers  in  a  foreign  country;  he  had  a  much  more  tragic,  harrowing  and  more  recent  example  on  his 
own  doorstep.  Nonetheless,  the  story  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Thomas  Salusbury  could  not  be  told  openly,  so 
the  device  of  clothing  one  story  in  another  story  would  make  sense  -  if  that  is  what  happened.  But  the  story  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  is  romantic,  even  if  tragic,  whereas  the  story  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Thomas  Salusbury  is  very  far 
from  being  romantic;  it  is  real  and  raw  and  deadly.  It  is  a  different  order  of  tragedy  altogether. 

One  might  say  that  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  is  the  real  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  would  make  Thomas  Salusbury 
the  true  Romeo  of  course. 

Was  Shakespeare  German? 

According  to  the  respected  ‘Pedigrees  of  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire  Families’  (John  Edwards  Griffith,  1 91 4,  p. 

222),  the  Salusbury  family  are  descended  from  an  Adam  de  Salzburgh,  captain  of  the  garrison  at  Denbigh,  who  was  a 
grandson  of  Eberhard,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  son  of  Arnulf,  Duke  of  Bavaria  (d.  937),  whose  mother,  Cunigunde  of  Swabia, 
was  a  grand-daughter  of  Louis  the  German,  grandson  of  Charlemagne  (see  also  this  list  of  rulers  of  Bavaria).  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  says:  'The  [Salusbury]  family  has,  since  the  sixteenth  century*,  claimed  descent  from 
Adam  de  Salzburg  -  a  younger  son  of  a  duke  of  Bavaria  -  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  England  and  been  appointed 
captain  of  the  garrison  at  Denbigh  by  Henry  II.'  This  ties  in  with  Lewis  Dwynn's  ’Heraldic  visitations  of  Wales  and  part 
of  the  Marches'  (\l ol.  II,  p.  114).  An  18th  century  visitor  to  Salzburg  reported  that  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Salusbury 
family  was  still  to  be  found  engraved  in  stone  over  one  of  the  old  gates  in  the  city  of  Salzburg  (see  below).  The  same 
visitor  reported  that  the  story  of  a  younger  son's  move  to  England  was  still  recounted  in  Salzburg  at  the  time.  The 
Dictionary  of  Welsh  Biography,  under  'Salusbury'.  makes  no  attempt  to  assess  the  claim,  simply  passing  over  the 
issue  with  the  words:  'Leaving  aside  both  a  legendary  descent  from  the  1 1th  cent,  ducal  house  of  Bavaria  (with  an 
assumed  derivation  of  Salusbury  from  Salzburg)...'.  Well,  'legendary'  means  'unproved'  I  suppose,  but  something  that 
is  unproved  is  not  necessarily  untrue.  Given  that  there  is  no  known  English  origin  for  the  family,  a  foreign  origin  does 
not  seem  unlikely  -  and  many  younger  sons  of  continental  families  sought  opportunities  for  advancement  in  the 
service  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings,  and  many  did  so  in  the  'frontier  lands'  between  England  and  Wales. 
Inevitably,  many  of  these  men  came  from  families  of  the  knightly  or  noble  class,  and  this  is  precisely  why  they  sought 
advancement  through  military  service  (since  that  was  the  only  knightly  profession).  So,  a  younger  son  of  a  knightly  or 
noble  continental  family  seeking  advancement  (and  land)  by  military  service  in  the  Welsh  marches  is  not  an  unrealistic 
scenario  by  any  means;  it  can  even  be  described  as  quite  a  likely  scenario.  A  claim  that  the  family  came  from 
Salzburg  might  well  be  accepted  (Why  shouldn't  the  family  have  come  from  Salzburg?),  but  a  claim  to  be  descended 
from  a  ducal  family  (even  a  deposed  one)  is  inevitably  treated  with  scepticism.  There  is  a  Salesbury  Hall  in  Lancashire 
and  a  Samlesbury  Hall  in  the  same  county  (both  near  Blackburn)  but  I  know  of  no  connection  with  either  of  those 
places,  the  history  of  which  is  known.  The  descent  from  Adam  de  Salzburgh  to  Thomas  Salusbury  is  given  as  follows: 


Adam  de  Salzburgh  =  Not  known 

Adam  de  Salzburgh  =  Joyce  de  Pomfret/Damfret  (sometimes  Pontefract) 

Alexander  de  Salusbury  =  Not  known 

Thomas  Salusbury  =  Joyce  (or  Sislie/Cecily)  Mandeville 

Sir  John  Salusbury  (d.  1229)  =  Katherine  St.  Maur 

Sir  Henry  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  =  Nest  Ferch  Cynwrig  Fychan  Ap  Cynwrig  Sais 

William  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  =  Margaret  Ferch  Daffyd  Ap  Cynwrig  Ap  Philip  Phiedan 

Ralph  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  =  Margaret  Ferch  leuan  Ap  Cadwgan  Ap  Llywarch 

Henry  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  =  Agnes  Courtois 

Thomas  Salusbury  'Hen'  of  Lleweni  (d.  1471)  =  Elizabeth  Donne 

Sir  Thomas  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  (d.  1505)  =  Janet  Griffith 

Sir  Roger  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  (d.  1530)  =  Elizabeth  Puleston 

Sir  John  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  (d.  1578)  =  Jane  Myddelton 

John  Salusbury  of  Lleweni  (d.  1565)  =  Catherine  of  Berain 

Thomas  Salusbury  of  Lleweni 

*The  implication  that  the  claim  only  started  in  the  16th  century  is  misleading.  I  suspect  this  relates  to  the  first  heraldic 
visitation  in  the  area  in  1586.  Since  the  family  were  not  officially  asked  about  their  pedigree  before  that  time,  they 
could  not  officially  assert  any  claim  before  that  time.  In  any  event,  by  1586  the  Salusbury  family  was  well-established 
in  North  Wales  and  had  already  been  intermarrying  with  the  most  prominent  Welsh  families  in  the  area  for 
generations.  They  had  no  need  to  invent  a  fictitious  foreign  origin,  which  was  likely  to  be  just  laughed  at  if  false. 

If  this  descent  is  correct,  then  Thomas  Salusbury  was  a  direct  male-line  descendant  of  the  Luitoolding  Dukes  of 
Bavaria,  but  even  if  the  family  is  not  descended  from  that  ducal  house,  it  could  still  be  of  Bavarian  origin.  Remember, 
the  question  I  posed  was  'Was  Shakespeare  German?',  not  'Was  Shakespeare  descended  from  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria?'  We  have  evidence  that  the  family  was  German,  even  if  that  evidence  comes  from  the  family  itself  (Where 
else  would  it  come  from?),  and  no  evidence  that  it  was  not.  The  question  will  not  be  answered  definitively  without  new 
evidence,  but  a  Bavarian  origin  must  be  accepted  as  possible  and  even  quite  likely;  it  cannot  simply  be  dismissed. 


First  left  -  The  arms  of  Salzburg,  which  are  derived  from  the  arms  of  the  Dukes  of  Carinthia.  The  first  Duke  of  Carinthia 
was  Henry  III  (1st  of  Carinthia),  Duke  of  Bavaria,  nephew  of  the  Luitpolding  Arnulf,  Duke  of  Bavaria  (see  above).  One 
way  to  difference  these  arms  might  be  to  use  the  lion  rampant  but  in  the  colours  of  the  impaling  arms  of  red  and  white. 
Second  left  -  A  lion  rampant  regardant  (looking  at  you)  above  a  gate  at  the  Salzburg  fortress  (Entrance  to  the  'Inneres 
Schloss'  or  'Inner  Castle',  Hohensalzburq  Castle,  Google  map  ref:  47.795168,  13.046941).  There  is  also  a  lion 
rampant  in  chief  (above  the  large  lion  in  the  middle)  impaling  another  shield  consisting  of  a  bend  (horizontal  bar)  on  a 
plain  background,  evidently  the  arms  of  Salzburg  as  shown  in  the  first  left  picture.  Above  is  what  looks  like  a  cardinal's 
hat.  These  arms  are  also  on  the  facade  of  Salzburg  Cathedral,  so  might  be  ecclesiastical.  (Later  note:  In  fact,  the 
arms  are  those  of  Paris  von  Lodron,  Prince-Archbishop  from  1619  to  1653).  Third  left  -  A  lion  rampant  (not  regardant) 
in  the  Salusbury  arms  as  depicted  in  St.  Marcella's  Church,  Denbigh.  The  story  about  a  lion  rampant  engraved  in 
stone  above  an  old  gate  in  Salzburg  is  therefore  true,  but  whether  the  two  coats  of  arms  are  related  in  any  way  is 
another  matter  entirely;  the  lion  rampant  was  a  common  device  and  the  arms  on  the  left  look  as  though  they  are  from 
a  later  period  (but  they  could  still  relate  to  an  earlier  bearer  of  the  arms).  Right  -  Arms  of  the  Guelph/Welf  Dukes  of 
Bavaria  (c.  1200,  Steingaden  Abbey,  Bavaria),  who  ruled  Bavaria  from  1070  to  1 180.  A  Guelph/Welf,  as  opposed  to 
Luitpolding,  origin  of  the  Salusbury  family  seems  to  fit  the  Henry  II  of  England  timescale  better  -  and  the  arms  match 
as  well  (the  crescents  would  have  been  added  for  difference,  as  might  a  colour  change). 

In  summary,  the  family  say  that  they  came  from  Salzburg.  This  is  a  plausible,  even  likely,  explanation  for  the  reasons 
given  above.  We  have  no  evidence  to  contradict  the  claim.  If  we  wish  to  reject  the  claim,  we  are  duty  bound,  as 
scholars,  to  at  least  say  why  we  regard  it  as  implausible.  In  the  absence  of  such  reasoning,  denying  the  claim 


amounts  to  being  obstructive  for  no  good  reason.  There  is  a  difference  between  saying  that  a  claim  is  unproved  and 
saying  that  it  is  untrue. 


Hohensalzburg  Castle  from  the  air. 

Conclusion 

1.  There  are  aspects  of  the  life  of  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  including  his  illiteracy  and  lack  of 
education  (which  extended  to  his  children),  which  give  rise  to  a  reasonable  doubt  (https://doubtaboutwill.org/)  about 
whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  plays.  The  nature  of  the  evidence  (including  a  lack  of  positive  evidence)  is  such  that 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  on  the  balance  of  probabilities,  that  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  did 
not  write  the  plays  attributed  to  him.  Some  people  go  further  than  this  and  say  that,  given  the  accumulation  of  negative 
evidence,  which  is  considerable,  and  the  lack  of  positive  evidence,  it  is  almost  preposterous  to  believe  that  William 
Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  could  have  written  the  plays.  This  is  the  position  taken  by  a  number  of  eminent 
people,  including  the  noted  historian,  Hugh  Trevor-Roper  (Lord  Dacre  of  Glanton).* 

‘Letter  to  Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr.,  dated  21  February  1981 : 

'My  view  is  that  the  available  evidence  that  the  plays  and  poems  were  the  work  of  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratford  is 
weak  and  unconvincing  ...  not  a  shred  of  solid  evidence  connects  the  man  with  the  works  during  his  lifetime;  the 
association  of  such  works  with  such  a  man  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  implausible;  and  the  posthumous  association  of  them, 
in  the  First  Folio*  and  in  the  Stratford  Tomb,  is  inconclusive  since  there  are  legitimate  questions  concerning  the 
motivation  and  production  of  the  Folio  and  the  original  form  of  the  Tomb.  There  are  many  suspicions  legitimately 
adhering  to  all  the  later  statements  associating  the  man  with  the  works,  including  the  statements  of  Ben  Jonson. 
Altogether,  I  consider  the  evidence  of  association  to  be  slender,  weak  and  implausible.  There  is  not  a  single  testimony 
which  could  not  easily  be  re-interpreted  if  solid  evidence  were  to  turn  up  that  the  works  were  written  by  another  man.. . 
In  these  circumstances  of  legitimate  doubt,  I  believe  that  the  proper  course  is  to  return  to  square  one  and  examine  the 
problem  ab  initio,  without  any  preconceptions...  I  am  heretical  in  that  I  allow  that  there  is  a  real  problem  of 
authorship...  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  evidence  were  to  be  discovered  which  destroyed  the  orthodox  case.' 

‘This  presumably  refers  to  the  dedication  by  Leonard  Diqqes  in  the  First  Folio  which  refers  to  Shakespeare’s  ‘Stratford 
moniment’,  (the  only  vaguely  contemporary  place,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  where  the  plays  are  directly  associated  with 
the  man  from  Stratford-upon-Avon)  but,  as  Trevor-Roper  points  out,  this  association  was  made  seven  years  after  his 
death  and,  in  addition,  it  is  debated  whether  Digges  even  knew  Shakespeare,  so  his  statement  may  be  based  on 
hearsay. 

2.  Given  1 ,  it  is  reasonable  to  try  to  identify  whether  there  is  anyone  else  who  could  have  written  the  plays  and 
whether  there  is  any  evidence,  direct  or  circumstantial,  capable  of  proving,  on  the  balance  of  probabilities,  that  such  a 
person  did  write  the  plays,  or,  at  least,  tending  to  prove  such  a  thing.  Stratfordians  do  not  accept  either  that  it  is 


reasonable  to  doubt  that  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  is  the  author  of  the  plays  or  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
try  to  identify  an  alternative  author.  There  can  be  no  debate. 

3.  There  are  a  fair  number  of  candidates  who  meet  the  general  profile  of  the  sort  of  person  who  most  probably  wrote 
the  plays;  that  is,  an  educated  courtier  or,  at  least,  an  educated  person  of  gentle  birth  (but  not  excluding  anyone  who 
went  to  university,  whatever  their  social  station).  The  Wikipedia  page  on  people  who  have  been  put  forward  over  the 
years  as  the  true  author  of  the  plays  lists  87  people 

(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/List  of  Shakespeare  authorship  candidates).  Oxfordians  argue  that  while  many  of 
these  people  could  have  written  the  plays,  in  the  sense  that  they  meet  the  broad  profile,  and  that  there  might  be  some 
circumstantial  evidence  supporting  their  case,  the  circumstantial  evidence  in  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  favour  is  such  that 
they  consider  that  it  proves  the  matter  on  the  balance  of  probabilities;  the  standard  used  in  civil  courts  of  law. 

4.  Maybe  so,  but  if  Oxford  was  Shakespeare  then  he  must  have  written  'The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle'.  Could  Oxford 
have  written  such  a  poem;  that  is,  a  poem  which  we  have  now  identified  as  supporting  Sir  John  Salusbury's 
candidature  for  the  throne?  I  don't  think  so;  he  was  far  too  closely  connected  to  the  'Elizabethan  establishment',  and 
the  Cecil  family,  to  be  trusted  with  such  information,  let  alone  to  be  a  'co-conspirator'  of  any  type  in  support  of  such  a 
candidature  (Oxford's  first  wife  was  Cecil's  daughter,  Anne,  which  made  him  the  brother-in-law  of  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  conducted  secret  negotiations  with  King  James  VI  of  Scotland  about  the  succession).  In  other  words, 
the  logic  is  as  follows:  Shakespeare  wrote  'The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle'  (no-one  has  ever  expressed  serious  doubt  on 
this  point,  as  far  as  I  am  aware);  that  poem  is  about  Sir  John  Salusbury's  candidature  for  the  throne  as  the  'risen 
phoenix'  (by  a  process  of  elimination  it  is  clear  that  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  the  dead  phoenix,  and  it  follows  that  the 
phoenix  reborn  is  her  (necessarily)  Roman  Catholic  heir  to  the  throne,  which  excludes  her  son,  King  James  VI,  who 
was  raised  a  Protestant);  the  Earl  of  Oxford  cannot  have  written  such  a  poem;  therefore  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  not 
Shakespeare.  There  is  a  more  basic  problem  with  Oxford;  namely,  the  question  of  why,  if  he  was  Shakespeare,  he 
needed  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  plays  when  the  evidence  shows  that  he  was  known  to  write 
both  poetry  and  plays  (of  a  rather  second-rate  standard).  Why  would  a  man  be  happy  to  be  known  as  the  author  of 
second-rate  poems  and  plays  but  not  want  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  the  greatest  poems  and  plays  ever  written? 
Hmmm.  So,  we  have  excluded  both  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  the  author  of 
the  plays  and  we  are  left  looking  for  a  man  who  had  a  real  reason  for  concealing  his  identity;  that  reason  probably 
being  that  to  have  revealed  his  identity  would  have  cost  him  his  life,  not  just  a  bit  of  social  embarrassment. 

5.  David  Hugh  Bottrill  argued  that  the  ciphers  he  discovered  prove  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was  the  author  of  the  plays. 
I  know  almost  nothing  about  historical  codes  and  ciphers,  but  there  is  a  very  obvious  problem,  or  possible  problem, 
with  the  ciphers  Bottrill  claims  to  have  identified;  namely,  that,  for  any  given  encoded  message,  there  is  more  than  one 
possible  solution,  and,  given  that  this  is  the  case,  why  should  we  prefer  one  solution  to  another?  A  detractor  would 
argue  'Well,  you  have  come  up  with  a  supposed  de-coded  message.  The  way  the  supposed  cipher  works,  I  could, 
given  time,  come  up  with  any  number  of  alternative  messages.  'We  cannot  deny  that  it  might  be  possible  to  derive 
some  other  plausible  message. 

6.  For  this  reason,  I  think  we  have  to  try  to  take  the  argument  forward  without  relying  on  the  encoded  messages.  We 
can  use  them  only  to  the  extent  that  we  will  accept  that  they  could  say  what  Bottrill  claims  they  say;  that  is,  that  they 
might  point  to  Thomas  Salusbury  as  the  author  of  the  plays.  Having  identified  Thomas  Salusbury  as  a  possible 
candidate,  we  have  to  use  other  evidence  to  assess  whether  he  actually  was. 

7.  As  stated  above,  we  immediately  hit  a  major  hurdle;  namely,  that  the  historical  record  shows  that  Thomas 
Salusbury  was  executed  in  1586.  David  Hugh  Bottrill  asserts  that  he  escaped  and  fled  to  Spain,  returning  to  England 
in  the  1 590s.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was  not  executed?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  know  that  he 
escaped  and  was  (apparently)  recaptured  in  Chester  (DNB,  1897,  vol.  50,  p.  194).  That  he  escaped  at  all  is 
remarkable  in  itself.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  accept  that  it  is  possible  that  the  person  who  was  recaptured  was  not 
Thomas  Salusbury  but  a  substitute.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  who  had  already  been  condemned  to  death  for  another 
crime  was  persuaded  to  take  Thomas  Salusbury's  place,  by  the  payment  of  a  substantial  sum  to  his  wife  and  children 
for  instance.  The  condemned  man  might  not  have  been  able  to  save  his  own  life,  but  he  might  have  been  able  to 
provide  for  his  family  by  such  means.  One  piece  of  evidence  which  might  tend  to  support  such  an  idea  is  the  fact  that 
Thomas  Salusbury  was  not  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  which  was  the  normal  sentence  for 
traitors;  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  instead.  Hanging,  drawing  and  quartering  was  a  truly  horrific  death.  The 
victim  was  first  hanged,  then  cut  down  from  the  gallows  while  still  alive,  then  his  stomach  was  cut  open  and  his 
entrails  pulled  out  ('drawn')  and  burnt  in  front  of  his  eyes  (I  think  his  genitals  might  have  been  cut  off  as  well),  then  he 
was  beheaded  and  his  body  was  cut  into  quarters  and  each  quarter  displayed  in  a  suitable  place  as  a  warning  to  other 
potential  traitors.  While  a  condemned  man  might  accept  being  hanged  in  another  person's  stead,  no-one,  I  think, 
would  have  been  prepared  to  accept  such  a  terrible  death  for  any  money.  In  addition  to  this,  we  know  that  Thomas 
Salusbury's  estates  were  not  confiscated  (the  normal  procedure  in  cases  of  treason)  but  were  passed  to  his  brother, 
Sir  John  Salusbury,  then  plain  John  Salusbury. 

8.  There  are  therefore  three  very  odd  aspects  to  Thomas  Salusbury's  execution  -  (1)  the  fact  that  he  escaped  at  all,  (2) 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  subject  to  the  usual  form  of  execution  for  traitors,  and  (3)  the  fact  that  his  estates  were  not 


confiscated,  the  normal  procedure  in  case  of  treason.  To  me,  these  factors  point  very,  very  strongly  to  a  plot,  certainly 
to  save  the  estates  and  very  possibly  to  save  Thomas  Salusbury  himself.  Who  had  the  power  and  influence  to  arrange 
all  this?  I  know  exactly  who  -  Henry  Stanley,  4th  Earl  of  Derby  and  a  Privy  Councillor  -  and  it  just  so  happens  that  his 

illegitimate  daughter,  Ursula,  married  John  Salusbury,  the  inheritor  of  Thomas  Salusbury's  estates,  in  December  1586, 

three  months  after  Thomas  Salusbury  was  'executed'.  Strange  time  for  a  wedding  perhaps?  Do  you  smell  a  bit  of 
horse-trading?  I  do,  I  think  it  smells  to  high  heaven.  And  if  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  sufficient  power  to  save  the  estates 
(and  the  estates  were  saved;  we  know  that  for  a  fact),  did  he  not  also  have  the  power  to  save  the  man?  How  can  it  be 
doubted?  The  Stanleys  were  a  great  power  in  the  North,  and  also  Kings  of  Man;  it  was  they  who  put  Henry  VII  on  the 
throne  and  they  were  in  a  position  to  challenge  the  Crown  should  they  ever  decide  to  do  so.  Interestingly,  various 
entries  in  the  registers  of  Bodfari  parish  after  the  supposed  execution  of  Thomas  Salusbury  in  1586  (until  1597  in  fact) 
refer  to  John  Salusbury  as  the  'heire  of  lleweny',  but  if  Thomas  Salusbury  was  executed  in  1586,  then  it  follows  that 
John  Salusbury  was  not  the  heir  of  Lleweni  after  that  date,  he  was  the  owner  of  Lleweni  (unless  there  was  some  other 
legal  mechanism  in  place  -  but  if  there  was  a  trust  in  place,  John  Salusbury  would  have  been  the  life  tenant  and  so 
could  not  be  described  as  the  heir  to  Lleweni  because  he  would  never  inherit  it).  The  word  'heir'  means  'the  person 
who  will  inherit',  not  'the  person  who  has  inherited'.  If  you  use  the  word  'heir'  to  refer  to  the  person  who  has  inherited, 
what  do  you  call  the  person  who  will  inherit?  Of  course,  everyone  in  the  chain  of  ownership  is  an  heir  at  some  stage, 
but  when  a  person  inherits,  he  ceases  to  be  the  heir  and  the  person  who  will  succeed  him  as  owner  becomes  the  heir. 
It  can  be  said  of  a  person  that  'he  was  his  father's  heir',  but  this  refers  to  his  status  before  he  inherited  the  property 
and  the  fact  that  he  did  inherit  the  property  ('was'  refers  to  a  past  status);  the  person  ceased  to  be  the  heir  of  his  father 
the  moment  he  inherited  the  property.  You  do  not  refer  to  someone  who  has  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  'the  heir  to 
the  throne'.  Further,  according  to  the  Calendars  of  Salusbury  Correspondence  (University  of  Wales  Press),  in  1607 
(Lleweni  MSS,  NLW,  no.  424)  a  letter  from  Charles  Myddelton  to  his  brother  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton  (whose  daughter, 
Hester,  married  Sir  Henry  Salusbury  (1589-1632),  1st  Bart.)  says  that  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury  has  provided  four  men 
who  will  lease  the  house  and  demesne  of  Berain  and  its  four  corn  mills  -  but  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury,  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Salusbury  (1589-1632),  son  of  our  Sir  John  Salusbury,  was  not  born  until  1612,  some  five  years  later.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  only  other  Thomas  Salusbury  who  had  any  connection  to  Berain  was  the  Thomas  Salusbury  who  was 
apparently  executed  in  1586,  though  he  was  not  a  'Sir'  (baronet  or  knight)  of  course  (Gill  Jones  and  Ann  Morgan, 
'Dating  old  Welsh  Houses,  North  West  Wales  Dendochronology  Project,  Berain  Farm,  Llannefydd,  Conwy',  Royal 
Commission  on  Ancient  and  Historical  Monuments  in  Wales,  2015,  p.  19).  These  things  do  not  prove  that  Thomas 
Salusbury  was  alive  after  1586,  but  they  are  very  odd  to  say  the  least.  We  have  a  reference  to  a  Thomas  Salusbury 
living  in  1 607,  when  there  was  simply  no-one  of  that  name  (of  the  Lleweni  family)  alive  at  the  time  -  at  least  publicly. 
And  while  I  have  found  references  to  one  mill  at  Berain  (which  was  mostly  pasture  in  any  event),  I  will  eat  my  hat  if 
there  were  four  mills  on  a  property  of  that  size  -  so  this  is  a  nonsensical  reference.  Is  it  a  code  of  some  sort?  So,  we 
have  a  letter  which  refers  to  a  non-existent  person  and,  it  appears,  non-existent  mills.  We  also  have  a  portrait  of  the 
man  who  was  executed  as  Thomas  Salusbury  and  he  looks  nothing  like  the  man  and  is  clearly  much  older. 

9.  So,  we  have  the  tantalizing  possibility  that  Thomas  Salusbury  did  indeed  survive  after  1586.  If  he  did,  then  it  would 
have  been  natural  for  him  to  escape  abroad,  and  Spain  was  the  obvious  place  to  go.  It  is  likely  that  he  expected  to 
return  triumphantly  with  the  Spanish  Armada  two  years  later  -  but  we  know  how  that  turned  out.  Once  we  have  got 
over  that  hurdle  (that  is,  accepted  that  Thomas  Salusbury  could  have  survived  after  1586),  that  opens  up  the 
possibility  that  he  might  have  been  the  author  of  the  plays;  in  the  sense  that  we  can  accept  that  he  might  at  least  have 
been  alive  at  the  time.  Interestingly,  the  death  of  Christopher  Marlowe  appears  to  have  been  faked  as  well.  One 
supposes  that  the  need  to  disappear  was  not  uncommon  in  such  a  repressive  period  -  and  what  better  way  to  evade 
the  law  than  to  'die'. 

10.  All  of  this  is  circumstantial  evidence*  of  course,  but  then  the  authorship  debate  arose  only  because  practically  all 
the  evidence  on  either  side  (for  or  against  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  as  the  author  of  the  plays)  is 
circumstantial.  Given  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  any  candidate,  the  issue  becomes  one  of  who  has 
the  best  circumstantial  evidence  (and  it  may  be  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  insufficient  to  prove  the  matter  in  favour 
of  any  candidate).  It  follows  that  the  case  for  any  candidate  cannot  be  dismissed  simply  on  the  basis  that  the  only 
evidence  in  his  favour  is  circumstantial.  If  we  adopt  this  position,  then  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  goes 
out  of  the  window. 

*As  J.  Thomas  Looney  wrote  in  his  'Shakespeare  Identified'  (he  identified  the  Earl  of  Oxford):  'The  predominant 
element  of  what  we  call  circumstantial  evidence  is  that  of  coincidence.  A  few  coincidences  we  may  treat  as  simply 
interesting;  a  number  of  coincidences  we  regard  as  remarkable;  a  vast  accumulation  of  extraordinary  coincidences  we 
accept  as  conclusive  proof.'  A  lot  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Oxford  is  coincidental  (such  as  the  fact  that  he  travelled 
in  Italy  and  Shakespeare  wrote  a  number  of  plays  set  in  Italy),  but  can  the  same  be  said  of  all  the  evidence  pointing  to 
the  Salusbury  family?  No,  ‘The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle’  is  direct  evidence  of  a  relationship  between  Sir  John  Salusbury 
and  'William  Shakespeare';  it  is  way  beyond  mere  coincidence. 

1 1 .  Where  are  we  so  far?  Well,  the  case  so  far  is  (1 )  that  William  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  did  not  write  the 
plays,  (2)  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  did  not  write  the  plays  (he  is  a  plausible  candidate  but  he  did  not  write  ‘The  Phoenix 
and  the  Turtle ),  and  (3)  that  Thomas  Salusbury  may  well  have  survived  after  1586  and  gone  into  hiding. 


12.  This  brings  us  to  the  poem,  ‘The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle’.  None  of  the  candidates  for  the  dead  phoenix  put  forward 
to  date  fit  the  bill  for  the  reasons  already  stated  (they  were  either  alive  at  the  time,  were  alive  and  had  children  or  had 
no  connection  with  Sir  John  Salusbury).  On  the  other  hand,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  does  fit  the  bill  -  very  neatly  -  and 
we  know  that  her  personal  motto  was  'En  ma  fin  git  mon  commencement'  ( 'In  my  end  is  my  beginning),  so  she 
expressly  identified  herself  as  a  phoenix.  Once  we  have  identified  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  as  the  phoenix,  the  case  for 
Thomas  Salusbury  as  the  'turtle'  (turtle  dove)  becomes  overwhelming,  not  the  least  because  both  he  and  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  shared  the  Tudor  blood  royal  (they  were,  of  course,  close  cousins  as  descendants  of  Henry  VII).  According 
to  the  theory,  Thomas  Salusbury  was  not  dead  of  course,  but  he  was  generally  believed  to  be.  Who  then  is  the  risen 
phoenix?  It  is  the  successor  of  the  dead  phoenix,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Her  successor  must  be  the  Roman  Catholic 
heir  to  the  throne,  which  means  someone  who  is  both  of  the  Tudor  blood  royal  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  Who  fits  the 
bill?  Sir  John  Salusbury.  He  arguably  had  a  better  right  to  the  throne  than  anyone  else,  for  the  reasons  already  stated 
(being  the  heir  of  Henry  Vll's  eldest  son,  Sir  Roland  de  Velville).  In  addition,  although  nominally  a  Protestant,  there  is 
evidence  that  he  was  actually  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that  Sir  John  Salusbury  is  the  risen 
phoenix.  Once  the  three  characters  have  been  identified  (dead  phoenix,  turtle  and  phoenix  reborn),  the  inclusion  of 
the  legend  of  King  Arthur  is  explained.  In  short,  the  whole  thing  makes  coherent  sense. 

13.  And  so  we  come  to  the  final  question.  Final  because  we  know  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  poem,  which  means 
that  if  we  find  the  man  who  wrote  the  poem,  we  have  found  the  man  who  wrote  the  plays.  The  question  is  'Who  wrote 
the  poem?' 

14.  If  the  identity  of  the  persons  represented  by  the  dead  phoenix  (Mary,  Queen  of  Scots),  the  turtle  (Thomas 
Salusbury)  and  the  risen  phoenix  (Sir  John  Salusbury)  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem  (Sir  John  Salusbury's  claim 
to  the  throne)  had  been  made  public,  the  consequences  for  everyone  involved  would  have  been  fatal;  they  would  have 
been  executed.  Under  the  Statute  of  Silence,  it  was  a  felony  punishable  by  death  to  even  discuss  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  let  alone  propose  a  particular  person  as  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  Even  Robert  Cecil,  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  kingdom,  had  to  negotiate  with  King  James  VI  of  Scotland  in  secret  -  and  James  was  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  heir!  It  follows  that  the  Salusbury  family  were  prepared  to  trust  the  author  of  the  poem  with  their  lives.  This 
person  can  only  have  been  either  a  very  close  friend  of  the  family  or  an  actual  member  of  the  family.  He  also  had  to 
know  about  the  family's  royal  background  (the  source  of  their  claim  to  the  throne),  their  hidden  adherence  to  Roman 
Catholicism  (again,  potentially  fatal  if  revealed),  and  Thomas  Salusbury's  relationship  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (it 
was  not  enough  to  know  just  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was  one  of  the  Babington  Plot  conspirators).  In  my  view,  all  the 
factors  point  overwhelmingly  to  one  person;  Thomas  Salusbury  himself. 

15.  And  then  there  is  the  'Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Woman'.  The  point  about  the  painting  and  the  poem,  taken  together, 
is  that  while  no  single  conclusion  about  the  elements  of  either  of  them  can  be  100%  certain  (for  instance,  we  cannot 
be  100%  certain  that  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  the  phoenix  and  we  cannot  be  100%  certain  that  the  woman  in  the 
painting  is  pregnant),  taken  together  the  poem  and  the  painting  reveal  a  picture  which  is  remarkably  coherent  (in  the 
sense  that  it  fits  together  and  makes  sense  of  the  evidence  and  the  historical  circumstances).  What  is  that  picture? 
That  there  was  an  intimate  relationship  between  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Thomas  Salusbury,  which  must  logically 
have  been  a  marriage,  and  that  this  relationship  resulted  in  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  becoming  pregnant  and  possibly  or 
probably  having  a  child.  But  why  does  this  prove,  or  even  indicate,  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was  'the  real  William 
Shakespeare'?  Because  the  person  who  wrote  the  poem  and  the  sonnet  of  the  painting  must  have  known  the  full  and 
intimate  details  of  the  relationship,  including  the  pregnancy.  How  on  earth  can  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon 
possibly  have  acquired  such  knowledge?  Who  would  he  have  obtained  it  from?  And  why  would  it  have  been  passed  to 
him  at  all  (given  that  passing  that  knowledge  to  anyone  was  incredibly  dangerous  and  could  well  have  been  fatal)?  So 
that  he  could  write  a  poem?  Do  you  risk  your  life  for  a  poem  -  or  a  sonnet?  In  your  dreams  maybe,  but  not  in  real  life. 

It  is  therefore  basically  inconceivable  that  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  could  have  ever  been  in  possession  of 
knowledge  which  would  have  allowed  him  either  to  compose  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  or  the  sonnet  of  the  painting 
(we  know  that  he  wrote  the  poem  and  we  have  reputable  academic  opinion  to  the  effect  that  he  wrote  the  sonnet  as 
well).  Again,  if  it  was  not  Shaksper  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  who  composed  the  poem  and  the  sonnet,  then  who  did? 
Who  is  the  most  likely  person?  It  has  to  be  Thomas  Salusbury  himself.  He  is  not  the  only  candidate,  but  he  is 
overwhelmingly  the  most  likely  candidate. 

1 6.  Of  course,  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  and  the  Portrait  of  an  Unknown 
Woman  in  that  the  former  (the  poem)  says  that  the  phoenix  and  the  turtle  were  married  but  had  no  children  ('Leaving 
no  posterity:  'Twas  not  their  infirmity,  It  was  married  chastity. ),  whereas  in  the  latter  (the  painting)  the  woman  appears 
to  be  pregnant  and  the  sonnet  appears  to  hint  at  future  progeny  ( 'If  this  be  all  the  fruite  my  love  tree  beams'  implies 
that  there  may  be  further  'fruite' of  her  'love  tree).  Could  there  be  a  plausible  explanation  for  this  discrepancy?  Yes, 
including  a  possible  need  to  conceal  the  existence  of  any  progeny  (being  a  claimant  to  the  throne)  at  that  particular 
time  (when  the  poem  was  written).  It  might  be  that  the  child  died  in  childbirth  or  infancy  and  it  was  decided  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  or  she  had  ever  existed.  Without  further  evidence  we  can  only  speculate.  What  we  cannot  do  is  to 
assert  that  there  is  no  possible  explanation  for  the  discrepancy.  In  any  event,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  whole 
point  about  the  legend  of  the  phoenix  is  that  it  is  reborn  from  its  own  ashes;  the  phoenix  always  has  progeny,  so  the 
poem  itself  is  contradictory  in  that  it  says  that  a  bird  which  always  has  progeny  has  died  leaving  no  progeny.  Then 
again,  the  funeral  procession  in  the  poem  is  summoned  by  the  reborn  phoenix  (the  bird  in  the  sole  Arabian  tree),  so  it 
is  clear  from  the  poem  itself  that  the  phoenix  did  leave  progeny.  In  this  sense,  the  poem  and  the  painting  agree  in 


spite  of  the  express  statement  in  the  poem  about  leaving  no  posterity.  Since  the  poem  is  contradictory  within  itself, 
one  of  the  contradictory  positions  (that  the  phoenix  did  have  issue  -  the  phoenix  reborn)  must  agree  with  the  painting 
on  the  issue  of  progeny  and  the  other  contradictory  position  (that  the  phoenix  did  not  have  issue)  must  disagree  with 
the  painting. 

17.  Further  evidence  supports  the  conclusion  that  Thomas  Salusbury  was  the  author  of  the  works  of  'William 
Shakespeare',  including  the  literary  talent  of  the  Salusbury  family  (William  Salesburv  or  Salusbury,  the  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  Welsh,  is  considered  to  be  the  outstanding  example  of  the  Welsh  Renaissance  scholar,  and  Sir  John 
Salusbury,  his  son,  Sir  Henry  Salusbury,  and  his  son,  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury,  were  poets),  and  the  very  remarkable 
connection  referred  to  above  between  Sir  Henry  Salusbury  and  John  Heminqes  and  Henry  Condell.  the  publishers  of 
the  famous  First  Folio  in  1623;  he  was  a  friend  of  the  closest  friends  of  Shaksper. 

18.  In  short,  the  evidence  accumulates  to  the  point  where,  in  my  view,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  is,  at  the 
very  least,  a  strong  probability  that  a  member  of  the  Salusbury  family  was  the  author  of  the  plays  (both  Thomas 
Salusbury  and  Sir  John  Salusbury  have  been  proposed),  and  that  the  most  likely  candidate  is  Thomas  Salusbury;  the 
man  who  risked  his  life  to  rescue  a  captive  queen,  the  most  romantic  queen  in  British  history  -  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
One  could  almost  write  a  play  about  him.  7  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say  that  a  genuine  double  coincidence,  proved 
beyond  doubt,  is  not  twice,  but  two  hundred  times,  as  strong,  as  one  such  coincidence,  and  that  a  genuine  treble 
coincidence  is  many  thousand  times  as  strong  as  one  such  coincidence.  But,  when  we  get  to  a  five -fold  coincidence 
real  and  proved,  it  is  a  million  to  one  against  all  these  honest  circumstances  having  combined  to  deceive  us... '  (John 
Henry  Wigmore,  'Principles  of  judicial  proof,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1913,  p.  74).  Clearly,  coincidences  have  to 
relate  to  something  unusual  or  distinctive,  such  as  a  three-fingered  man  with  a  wooden  leg  who  smokes  a  rare  brand 
of  Turkish  cigarette  (a  la  Sherlock  Holmes);  it  is  not  enough  to  say  'Person  A  was  English,  a  man  and  lived  in  the 
same  period  as  Shakespeare  and  therefore  he  was  clearly  Shakespeare.'  Similarly,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  of  a 
Shakespeare  candidate  that  he  must  be  Shakespeare  because  he  was  a  courtier  who  spoke  several  languages  and 
travelled  to  Italy  and  did  x  and  y  and  z;  this  is  because  while  courtiers  were  a  small  minority  of  the  population,  many  of 
them  spoke  several  languages  and  travelled  to  Italy  and  did  x  and  y  and  z.  We  need  more  than  that.  In  the  case  of  the 
Salusbusy  family,  we  are  beyond  mere  coincidence;  we  are  dealing  with  evidence  of  direct  relationships  -  between  Sir 
John  Salusbury  and  Shakespeare,  between  Sir  Henry  Salusbury  and  Shaksper's  closest  friends  (Heminges  and 
Condell),  between  Thomas  Salusbury  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  as  cousins,  between  Kathryn  of  Berain  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  between  the  Salusbury  family  and  the  Tudors,  between  the  Salusbury  family  and  King  Arthur,  and  so  on 
and  so  on. 

19.  So,  there  we  are.  The  'real  Shakespeare'  was  (1)  Welsh,  (2)  the  rightful  King  of  England  and  (3)  my  ancestor  - 
Thomas  Salusbury.  Please  make  royalty  cheques  payable  to...  Ta  very  much. 

'Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings, 

To  unmask  falsehood  and  bring  truth  to  light, 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things, 

To  wake  the  morn  and  sentinel  the  night, 

To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right, 

To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours 

And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  towers;' 

'The  Rape  of  Lucrece'  (lines  939-945)  by  William  Shakespeare. 


'Proud  buildings'.  Lleweni  Hall,  from  'A  tour  in  Wales'  by  Thomas  Pennant  (1726-1798).  Now  gone. 


Lleweni  Hall  today,  which  looks  like  the  remaining  part  of  the  original  hall. 


Sir  John  Salusbury  (1567-1612).  A  copy  of  a  contemporary  portrait. 


The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle. 

'Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder; 

Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen; 

But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 

That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight: 

Either  was  the  other's  mine. ' 

So,  after  all  that,  what  is  'the  truth  of  love'?  Well,  it  is  obvious  isn't  it?  'Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
laydown  his  life  for  his  friends.' ( John  15:13)  Thomas  Salusbury,  the  devoted  turtle  dove,  symbol  of  constancy  in  love, 
willingly  faced  death  (the  hideous  dragon  of  the  Elizabethan  state,  which  tortured  its  opponents  with  unimaginable 
cruelty)  to  rescue  a  captive  queen,  his  phoenix,  but  really  in  the  cause  of  what  she  represented  -  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  that  is,  the  embodiment  here  on  earth  of  the  love  of  Christ  for  mankind.  In  other  words,  Thomas  Salusbury 
was  prepared  to  give  his  life  for  love  of  his  fellow  men;  the  most  noble  sacrifice  of  all,  as  the  Bible  says.  This  rather 
proves  who  is  represented  in  the  poem  because  there  can  be  no  higher  embodiment  of  the  truth  of  love.  What  more 
proof  do  you  need?  Could  the  most  beautiful  poem  ever  written  have  been  about  any  lesser  sacrifice?  A  poem  so 
beautiful  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  regarded  it  as  occupying  a  place  in  the  'inner  chambers  of  poetry'  that  'only  poets 
enter',  and  so  beyond  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  mortals  (James  P.  Bednarz,  'Shakespeare  and  the  Truth  of 
Love:  The  Mystery  of  'The  Phoenix  and  Turtle",  Palgrave  Macmillan;  2012). 


The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle. 


A  Roman  inn  sign  from  Pompeii.  To  the  Romans,  the  phoenix  was  evidently  a  golden  pheasant-like  bird  with  a  crest  of 
some  sort.  'Phoenix  felix  et  tu'  means  'The  phoenix  is  happy,  are  you?']  in  other  words  'Come  in,  have  a  drink  and  be 
happy!' 


A  golden  pheasant. 


A  phoenix  fighting  a  dragon.  A  popular  theme  in  Chinese  art. 


A  phoenix  fighting  a  dragon.  A  modern  interpretation. 


A  phoenix  fighting  a  dragon.  Another  interpretation 


True  love.  Gwyneth  Paltrow  as  'Viola  de  Lesseps'  in  'Shakespeare  in  Love'.  Kathryn  of  Berain,  the  mother  of  William 
Shakespeare?  There  is  little  connection  between  the  two,  but  who  cares?  It  is  my  favourite  film. 

Issue  of  Thomas  Hughes  (1710-1776): 

la  Robert  (bapt  1747,  d  1803),  HEICS,  apparently  Rector  of  Gwyddelwern  (1801-09),  Llantysilio 
(Llangollen)  (1838-43),  Gwaunysgor  (1843-46)  and  Llansantffraid-ym-Mechain  (from  1846),  but  this 
must  refer  to  his  son,  Robert.  He  m  Frances  Welsh  and  had  issue  two  sons,  Robert,  who  dsp,  and 
Valentine  (1785-1813),  HEICS,  who  dsp,  and  a  daughter,  Frances  (Fanny),  who  married  her  first 
cousin,  Archdeacon  Newcome  (see  below).  He  also  had  an  illegitimate  son,  George  Arthur  Hughes  (d 
1835),  described  as  Indo-British,  and  may  have  had  others. 

2a  THOMAS  HUGHES,  of  whom  we  treat 

la  Elizabeth  m  Rev.  Henry  Newcome,  Warden  of  Ruthin,  and  d  1783  having  had  issue  Henry  (author 
of  'The  Autobjograiohy.  of.  Henry.  Newcome ,  MAA.  Thomas  (1 777-1851 ),  Rector  of  Shenlev,  Herts, 
from  1 802-1849,  who  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Thomas  Winter  of  Shenley  Hill  (now  Shenley 
Hall),  Richard,  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  who  married  his  first  cousin  Frances  (see  above),  Elizabeth 
and  Maria  (The  Newcome  family  were  settled  at  Saltfle(e)tby,  Lincolnshire  from  the  time  of  Richard  I; 
see  BLG  1 972  for  a  history  of  the  family  and  also  Burke's  'Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages'  under 
'VISCOUNT  NEWCOMEN') 

2a  Anne  m  John  Fryer  of  Taplow  Lodge,  Taplow,  Bucks,  a  'rich  Welsh  squire',  and  d  at  Wrexham  on 
14  Mar  1817  without  issue. 


He  m,  secondly,  Margaret  Salusbury  (or  possibly  Salesbury),  cousin  of  his  first  wife,  who  d  April  1799,  aged  81 


Thomas  Hughes  (1756-1833),  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

THOMAS  HUGHES  (1756-1833),  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders  and  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  of  Amen  Corner,  St.  Paul's,  London 
and  Uffington,  Berkshire;  appointed  tutor  to  the  younger  children  of  George  III,  namely  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland, 
Sussex  and  Cambridge,  in  1777;  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Closet  (Domestic  Chaplain)  to  George  III  and  IV;  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Putney  (1788-1803);  Prebendary  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1793-1807);  Rector  of  Peasemore,  Bucks  (1801- 
1807);  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (1802);  Rector  of  Turweston,  Bucks  (1802-1804);  Prebendary  of  St. 

Paul's  Cathedral  (1807-1833);  Residentiary  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  (1807-1833);  Vicar  of  Chiswick  (1808-1809);  Rector  of 
St.  Mary's,  Cilcain,  Flints  (1809-1826);  Vicar  of  Uffington,  Berks  (1816-1833);  m  Mary  Anne  (1770-1853),  daughter  of 
Rev.  George  Watts,  Vicar  of  Uffington  (d.  1810),  son  of  Rev.  George  Watts,  Vicar  of  Uffington,  Chaplain  to  George  II 
and  Master  of  the  Temple  Church,  son  of  Rev.  Henry  Watts,  Vicar  of  Uffington;  a  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  she  wrote 
'Letters  and  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'  ( Ed.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson,  London,  Smith  Elder,  1904);  they  had  an 
only  child, 


'Squire  Brown,  J.P.,  for  the  County  of  Berks'  -  John  John  Hughes  as  a  young  man. 

Hughes  (1790-1857),  an  illustration  from  'Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays'. 


JOHN  HUGHES  (1790-1857),  JP,  author,  artist,  antiquarian,  poet,  (he  wrote  the  poem  from  which  the  motto  of  the 
Grand  National  Archery  Society  was  taken  -  'Union,  Trueheart  and  Courtesie'),  of  Uffington  House,  Uffington,  Berks, 
later  of  Donninqton  Priory,  Newbury,  Berks  (from  1833)  and  latterly  of  7  The  Boltons,  West  Brompton,  London  (from 
1852)  (see  his  entry  in  DNB);  educ  at  Westminster  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  author  of  'Itinerary  of  Provence  and  the 
Rhone'  (1822)  and  'The  Boscobel  Tracts'  (1 830);  he  was  'Squire  Brown',  the  archetypal  English  squire  immortalised  in 
'Tom  Brown's  Schooldays',  which  was  written  by  his  second  son,  Thomas  (see  below);  he  m,  firstly,  Elizabeth  Cook, 
who  died  in  1819,  aged  22,  having  had  issue  a  daughter,  Henrietta  Maria,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  aged  6  months 
(memorial  in  St.  Mary's,  Uffington);  he  m,  secondly  in  1820,  Margaret  Elizabeth  (1797-1887  at  Rugby,  Tennessee, 
where  she  moved  in  1881  following  the  death  of  her  daughter,  Jane),  daughter  of  Thomas  Wilkinson  of  Stokeslev 
Castle  (or  Manor),  Stokeslev,  Yorkshire  (and  here,  here  and  here),  and  had  issue, 


'Dear,  dear  Donnington'  -  Donnington  Priory,  nr.  Newbury,  Berks,  with  the  River  Lambourne.  Home  of  the  Hughes 
family  from  1833  to  1852.  Donnington  Priory  features  in  'The  39  Steps'  as  the  sanctuary  in  Berkshire  to  which  Richard 
Hannay  fled  from  Scotland. 


George  Edward  Hughes  (1821-1872),  with  George  Herbert  Salusbury  Hughes  (1853-1926) 

la  George  Edward  Hughes  (1821-1872),  barrister  at  the  ecclesiastical  bar,  of  Offlev  Place:  educ  at 
Rugby  and  Oxford;  noted  amateur  cricketer  and  oarsman  (he  captained  the  Oxford  boat  that  won  the 
famous  Henley  boat  race  of  1 843  with  a  crew  of  seven  men),  'the  simplest  and  most  modest  of 
country  gentlemen'  according  to  his  obituary;  he  m  his  third  cousin  Anne  (1831-1903)  (being  the 
grand-daughter  of  Elizabeth  Salusbury's  (d  1756)  brother,  Robert  (d  1776)  of  Cotton  Hall,  Denbigh), 
daughter  of  Samuel  Steward,  who  was  adopted  by  her  mother's  cousin,  Elizabeth,  Lady  Salusbury 
(1793-1867),  of  Offley  Place,  Great  Offley,  Herts,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Robert  Salusbury,  Bt  (1783- 
1835),  and  had  issue  (who  appear  to  have  adopted  the  surname  Salusbury-Hughes), 


Offley  Place,  Great  Offley,  Hertfordshire 

1b  George  Herbert  Salusbury  (1853-1926),  JP,  last  Squire  of  Offley;  m  1888 
Henrietta  Louisa  Beale  (1856-1944)  and  had  issue, 


1c  Guy  Salusbury  (1882-1955);  m,  firstly,  Edith  Mildred  Mary  Maude 
and  had  issue, 


A  Mosquito  of  23  Squadron  over  Malta  in  June  1943. 

Id  Kendrick  Salusbury  (b  1910;  killed  in  action  21  Jul 
1943,  Malta),  DFC;  Squadron  Leader,  23  Squadron, 
RAF  Volunteer  Reserve;  m  Audrey  Stuart  (1911- 
1998)  and  had  issue, 

1e  David  Salusbury  (1936-1998);  m 
Isobel  Symington  and  had  issue, 

If  Roderick 
2f  Nicholas 
If  Judith 
2f  Victoria 
3f  FI  ester 
4f  Phoebe 

1e  Pauline;  m  Patrick  McGrath  and 
has  issue, 

If  Patrick 
If  Josephine  (b 
1958),  who  m  and 
has  issue 
2f  Annette  Patricia 
(b  1961) 

3f  Veronica  (b 
1964),  who  m  and 
has  issue 

He  m,  secondly,  Dorothy  - 

2c  John  Salusbury  ('Jack');  m  Erica  Chittenden  and  had  issue, 

Id  Jaqueline  (1913-1980);  m  1935  Kenneth  ('Kate') 
Savill  (d  2008),  CVO,  DSO,  of  Chilton  Manor,  Chilton 
Candover,  Hants,  Col.  12th  Royal  Lancers,  a 
Member  of  the  HM  Bodyguard  of  Gentleman  at  Arms 
(1955-76),  and  had  issue, 


1e  Jill  Elizabeth  (d  1942) 

2e  Susan  Erica  (b  1941)  m  Charles 
Rowland  Marriott  (b  1936),  of  the 
Marriott  family  of  Cotesbach,  Leics., 
stockbroker,  of  Chilton  Down, 

Chilton  Candover,  Hants,  and  has 
issue 

3e  Pamela  Rose  Mary  (b  1942),  of 
Well,  Hants,  m  Capt.  Nicolas  van 
Moppes  (1937-1979)  and  has  issue 
Louise  (b  1969),  who  m  George 
Richmond,  and  Alexander  Nicolas  (b 
1971),  who  m  Clare  Helen  Kirkton 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


Delightful  deb  -  Pamela  Savill  in  1960,  aged  18.  The  caption  reads 
'Miss  Pamela  Savill  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Savill,  of  Chilton  Manor,  Chilton  Candover,  Hampshire'. 

2b  Edward  Mwyndeg  (1855-1881),  d  unm 

3b  Walter  John  ('Jack')  (b  1858),  m  Olive  Boyer  and  had  issue, 

1c  Mabel  Luz  Olivette;  m  1914  Vivian  Mortlock  Studd  (b  1891),  Chev. 
Order  of  the  Crown  (Italy),  Lt.  5th  Battalion,  Rifle  Brigade,  of  the 
family  of  Oxton  House,  Kenton,  Devon,  and  had  issue, 

Id  John  Alnod  Peter  Studd,  Pilot  Officer  (Spitfire  Mk 

III).  66  Squadron;  b.  1918.  killed  in  action  19  Aug 

1940 

Id  Deidre 
2d  Lavender 


Pilot  Officer  John  Alnod  Peter  Studd, 
66  Squadron  RAF,  killed  in  action  19 
August  1940,  aged  22. 

'Never  was  so  much  owed  by  so  many 
to  so  few'-  Winston  Churchill,  20 
August  1940. 


"NEVER  WAS  SO  MUCH 
OWED  BY  SO  MANY 


Wartime  RAF  poster. 


4b  Reginald  George  Hutton  (b  1860);  Lt.  Col.  Oxford  and  Bucks  Light  Infantry,  of 
Offley;  m  Marion  Graham,  daughter  of  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Graham  KCB,  and 
had  issue, 

1c  Edward  Reginald  Graham  (1896-1915);  2nd  Lieut.  Oxford  and 
Bucks  Light  Infantry;  killed  in  action  at  the  Battle  of  Loos  on  25  Sep 
1915 

2c  Graham;  killed  in  a  flying  accident 
1c  Diana 
2c  Nancy 

3c  Margaret;  m,  firstly  (div),  R  Yule  and,  secondly,  Kenneth  Ware 


SECOND  LIEUTENANT  E.  R.  G.  HUGHES  H.  C.  Bradby 

2nd  BATTALION  THE  OXFORDSHIRE  AND  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
LIGHT  INFANTRY 


Edward  Reginald  Graham  Hughes  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Reginald  George  Hutton  Hughes  (O.R.,  i 874-1879),  the  Oxford  and 
Bucks  Light  Infantry,  of  Offlcy,Hitchin,  and  his  wife  Marion  Emily,  daughter 
of  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  k.c.b.  His  grandfather  was  George 
Hughes  (O.R.,  1834),  of  Offley  Place,  Hitchin,  the  elder  brother  of  Thomas 
Hughes  (O.R.,  1834),  q.c.,  m.p.,  author  of  “Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.** 

He  entered  the  School  in  1910,  had  his  Cap  in  1913,  and  was  in  the  XXII 
in  1914.  He  had  been  a  Cadet  Officer  in  the  O.T.C.  for  three  Terms  when 
he  left,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  for  the  R.M.C.,  Sandhurst,  on  a 
nomination  granted  by  the  Headmaster.  He  received  his  Commission  in 
December,  and  joined  the  3rd  Battalion  Oxford  and  Bucks  Light  Infantry, 
at  Portsmouth,  went  to  the  Front  in  June,  1915,  to  the  2nd  Battalion,  and 
was  employed  in  normal  trench  work  till  September  25th,  when  a  general 
attack  commenced.  His  Company  was  in  reserve  when  his  Platoon  was 
ordered  to  reinforce  a  Company  in  front. 

The  power  of  earnest  leadership,  which  he  displayed  at  School,  developed 
further  during  his  short  time  in  the  Army.  A  Private  said: — 

“  He  was  a  fine  young  Officer  with  never  a  sharp  word  for  anyone,  who 
could  always  get  anything  done  that  was  wanted  to  be  done,  and  was  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  men,  who  would  follow  him  anywhere.** 

The  Colonel,  writing  of  him  to  his  father,  said  that  his  Captain  was 
always  speaking  of  the  good  work  he  did,  often  under  trying  circumstances, 
and  added : — 

“  Your  boy  led  his  Platoon  most  gallantly,  but  was  killed  outright  a  very 
short  way  from  our  line.’* 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  led  his  men  in  an  attack.  He  fell  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25th,  1915,  and  was  buried  at  Givenchy,  in  France.  Age  19. 


EDWARD  REGINALD  GRAHAM  HUGHES 

From  'Memorials  of  Rugbeians  who  fell  in  the  Great  War',  vol.  II 


Thomas  Hughes  (1822-1896)  -  Christian  Socialist,  author  of  'Tom  Brown's  Schooldays'  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement.  For  many  years  a  portrait  of  him  hung  in  Congress  House, 
headquarters  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  (TUC),  but  it  appears  to  have  been  removed.  'All  through 
his  life  he  strove  passionately  and  ardently  for  those  things  in  which  he  believed,  deterred  neither  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  nor  by  the  strength  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  him. 
And  in  the  end  persistence  sometimes  won  what  love  and  good-fellowship  alone  could  not  have 
accomplished.  Were  Tom  alive  today  he  would  still  know  which  way  to  head,  and  would  be  trudging 
straight  down  the  road  that  leads  there,  perhaps  drawing  with  him  some  of  the  faint  of  heart.  It  would 


be  good  to  have  him  with  us. '(Mack,  Edward.  C.  &  Armytage,  W.  H.  G.,  'Thomas  Hughes',  Ernest 
Benn  Ltd,  London, 1952). 


View  of  the  River  Dee  from  Thomas  Hughes' 
house  -  'Uffington',  Dee  Hills  Park,  Chester. 


'Uffington',  Dee  Hills  Park,  Chester  -  Built  for  Thomas 
Hughes  (1822-1896).  Google  map  ref:  53.191248,  - 
2.878653. 


2a  Thomas  Hughes  (1822-1896),  MP,  QC,  barrister,  of  Wimbledon,  later  of  Park  Street,  Mayfair, 
London,  and,  from  1885,  of  'Uffington',  Dee  Hills  Park,  Chester  (see  his  entry  in  DNB):  educ  at  Rugby 
(1834-1842)  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (1842-1844);  trained  at  Lincoln's  Inn  (1845-1846)  and  called  to 
the  bar  in  1847.  In  1848  he  joined  with  Rev.  Frederick  Maurice  (1805-1872)  and  Charles  Kingsley 
(1819-1875)  to  found  the  Christian  Socialist  Movement.  In  the  same  year  they  started  a  paper  called 
'Politics  for  the  People'  and  in  1850  Hughes  helped  to  set  up  the  Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men's 
Associations.  He  was  one  of  the  early  influences  behind  the  formation  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement 
of  which  he  later  became,  as  a  barrister  and  QC  (appointed  1869),  a  trusted  legal  expert  and  political 
adviser,  being  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  In  1854  the 
night  classes  that  the  Christian  Socialists  had  been  holding  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Working  Men's 
College,  of  which  Thomas  Hughes  was  principal  from  1873  to  1883.  He  was  actively  involved  in  the 
Co-operative  Congress,  as  its  first  President,  and  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  He  was  the 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Lambeth  from  1865  to  1868  and  then  Frame  from  1868  to  1874,  where  he 
represented  the  working  class  interest,  and  was  appointed  a  County  Court  Judge  for  Chester  in  1882. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  drew  apart  from  the  Trade  Union  Movement  and  by  1892  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Conservatives  had  done  more  for  social  legislation  than  the  Liberals.  He  was 
the  author  of  'Tom  Brown's  Schooldays'  (1856),  'The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse1  (1859),  'Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford'  (1861 ),  'Religio  Laid'  (1 868),  'Life  of  Alfred  the  Great'  (1 869)',  'Memoir  of  a  Brother', 
'Early  Memories  for  the  Children’  (1899)  and  other  works;  founder  of  the  co-operative  settlement  of 
Rugby,  Tennessee,  which  is  now  'Historic  Rugby'.  He  died  in  Brighton  in  1896  and  was  buried  in 
Woodvale  Cemetery,  Brighton  on  25  March  1896;  he  m  1847  Anne  Frances  ('Fanny')  (1826-1901), 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Ford  (d  1877),  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Ford  (1758- 
1806)  and  had  issue, 

1b  Walter  Maurice  (1850-1859),  drowned  in  a  childhood  accident  at  Sunbury-on- 
Thames 

2b  James  Ford  (1853-1914);  emigrated  to  the  USA  in  1874  and  established  a 
business  selling  racehorses  and  polo  ponies,  dsp 
3b  John  (1856-1888),  died  of  paralysis,  dsp 
4b  Arthur  (b  1863),  no  further  information 

5b  George  (b  1865);  emigrated  to  the  USA  in  1882  and  became  a  rancher  in  Kansas, 
establishing  his  own  ranch  at  Stanley  Farm,  Rochester  Road,  North  Topeka:  m  Lena 
Cogdell  and  had  issue, 

1c  Thomas;  m  Marjorie  Carlton  and  has  issue, 

Id  Nancy 

2c  George  (d  1960);  m  Nancy  Clyne  (d  1989)  and  had  issue, 

Id  Roger,  attorney  of  Texas,  m  1977  Esther  Russell, 
lay  pastor,  and  has  issue, 


1e  Kelly  Sarah  (b  1981) 

2e  Lauren  Anne  (b  1983) 

3e  Jordan  Elizabeth  (b  1987) 

Id  Suzanne 

1c  Carolyn;  m  Harmon  D'Agostino  and  has  issue, 

Id  Sharon;  m  Benjamin  Ramsharran  (d  2001)  dsp 
1b  Margaret  Evelyn  (1851-1856),  died  of  scarlet  fever 

2b  Caroline  Mary  Henrietta  (1854-1906)  m  Rev.  Fraser  Cornish  of  London,  but  dsp 
3b  Mary  (1 860-1 941 ),  'Comrade  Mary  Hughes',  usually  called  simply  'The  Comrade', 
philanthropist  (see  her  entry  in  DNB).  a  Quaker  and  later,  after  the  failure  of  the 
General  Strike  of  1926,  a  Communist  (though  she  foresaw  that  Communism  would 
collapse  if  it  did  not  embrace  Christianity),  Labour  councillor  for  Stepney  and  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  (she  was  known  for  paying  the  fines  of  poor  people  who  came 
before  her),  she  dedicated  her  life  to  the  poor  of  the  East  End  of  London  and  in  1926 
founded  the  'Dewdrop  Inn'  (a  pun  on  'Do  drop  in')  in  Whitechapel,  London,  a  refuge 
for  the  destitute,  where  she  lived  amongst  the  transient  inhabitants,  as  a  result  of 
which  she  frequently  became  lice-ridden,  and  on  account  of  this  it  was  once  said  of 
her  that  'Her  lice  were  her  glory!1',  Gandhi  asked  to  meet  her  when  he  visited  Britain  in 
1931  (she  was  the  only  person  he  asked  to  meet);  George  Lansbury,  himself  a  much¬ 
loved  figure  in  the  East  End,  said:  'Our  frail  humanity  only  produces  a  Mary  Hughes 
once  in  a  century. ’;  dsp 


Mary  Hughes  (1860-1941),  known  as  'The  Angel  of  the  East  End'  (Rosa  Hobhouse, 
'Mary  Hughes',  Rockliff,  London,  1949,  p.  123). 


“THE  ANGEL  OF  THE 
EAST  END” 

“Miss  Hughes”  of  Mayfair, 

From  BETTY  WILSON. 

LONDON.  May  10. 

In  a  bare  dusty  hall  at  the  end  of  one  of  those  East  End 
slum  streets  which  still,  in  memory  of  a  long  time  past,  are  called 
a  ‘  grove."  the  Bethnal  Green  Society  of  Friends  held  a  memorial 
meeting  for  one  of  their  members  who  was  known  as  the  "Angel 

of  the  East  End." 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  5  June  1941  re  Mary  Hughes 


Sydney  Morning  Herald,  5  June  1941  (written  shortly  after  her  death) 

"THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  EAST  END." 

"Miss  Hughes"  of  Mayfair 
From  BETTY  WILSON. 

LONDON,  May  10. 

In  a  bare  dusty  hall  at  the  end  of  one  of  those  East  End  slum  streets  which  still,  in  memory  of  a 
long  time  past,  are  called  a  "grove,"  the  Bethnal  Green  Society  of  Friends  held  a  memorial 
meeting  for  one  of  their  members  who  was  known  as  the  "Angel  of  the  East  End." 

SOMETIMES  she  was  called  "Mary";  sometimes  "Comrade."  No  one  in  the  East  End  knew  her 
as  "Miss  Hughes."  Nor  did  they,  until  past  mayors  of  Stepney,  commenting  on  her  habit  of 
giving  them  a  copy  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days"  when  they  came  into  office,  realise[d  -  sic] 
that  their  Comrade  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  "Tom  Brown's"  great  author;  that  she  wasn't  just 
"Comrade  Mary,"  but  Miss  Hughes,  of  Mayfair.  Mary  Hughes  was  born  in  Park  Street,  Mayfair. 
Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Kingsley  were  among  the  great  Victorians  who  came  to  her  home. 
Champions  of  the  poor;  great  talkers  when  housing  schemes  for  the  East  End  were  under 
discussion,  they  lived  in  the  way  they  had  always  lived,  among  their  books,  in  pleasant,  orderly 
surroundings.  All  except  Judge  Hughes's  daughter,  Mary. 

Left  Mayfair  for  Whitechapel. 

FORTY  years  ago  she  left  Mayfair  for  Whitechapel,  to  help  with  the  work  which  her  sister,  who 
married  the  vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  was  doing  among  the  poor  of  the  parish.  When  the  vicar  and  his 
wife  went  down  in  the  Titanic,  Mary  went  on  with  her  work  -  and  theirs.  She  bought  a  little  "pub" 
off  the  Bethnal  Green  Road  which  she  converted  into  what  she  liked  to  call  her  "Home  of 
Education  and  Joy."  Its  name  was  changed  to  the  Dew  Drop  Inn.  No  one  who  visited  Comrade 
Mary  at  the  Dew  Drop  Inn  was  allowed  to  go  away  without  having  had  a  meal  there.  It  didn't 
matter  whether  Mary  was  at  home  or  not.  Those  were  her  orders,  and  Mary,  autocratic  in  some 
things,  saw  that  they  were  carried  out. 

Society  of  Friends  Protested. 

SHE  wore  a  dusty,  not  always  clean,  black  dress  with  a  black  shawl  round  her  shoulders  -  just 
like  the  women  you  will  see  in  any  part  of  the  East  End  -  round  Whitechapel,  Shoreditch,  and 
Stepney.  Sometimes  she  looked  so  shabby  that  the  warden  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was 
moved  to  protest.  "We  did  not  always  think  that  she  was  setting  them  an  example  in  that."  he 
said.  But  Mary  always  said:  "My  body  is  the  dust-cloak  of  the  spirit.  What  does  it  matter?"  In  her 
will  she  left  her  body  to  the  London  Hospital,  in  Whitechapel,  where  she  died  at  the  age  of  81 . 
"She  should  save  her  strength  and  not  try  to  sing."  the  nurses  told  a  Salvation  Army  worker  who 
called  to  see  her.  But  Mary  died  singing. 

She  wore  her  old  black  dress  wherever  she  went,  and  she  slept  on  a  board  bed  in  a  room  little 
bigger  than  a  cupboard,  in  the  Dew  Drop  Inn,  where  the  door  was  never  locked,  but  Stepney 
saw  that  she  was  made  a  member  of  the  Stepney  Borough  Council.  She  saw  that  some  new 
housing  estates  went  through  before  she  let  the  other  councillors  approve  the  plans  for  a  costly 
new  town  hall:  she  had  "skilly"  taken  off  the  Stepney  Workhouse  breakfast  menu,  and  saw  that 
the  men  and  women  ending  their  days  there  got  an  egg  or  a  little  piece  of  bacon  instead. 

They  Talked  of  Mary. 

SOME  of  the  men  who  had  sat  with  her  on  the  Stepney  Council  came  to  her  memorial  meeting. 
There  was  no  service.  Mary's  friends  came  forward  and  laid  a  handful  of  flowers  or  a  bunch  of 
daffodils  bought  on  a  street  corner  on  the  plain  deal  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Then  they 
talked  about  Mary.  "She  always  told  me  to  call  her  Mary  and  not  Miss  Hughes,  and  I  never 
would,"  a  crippled  woman,  wearing  a  Salvation  Army  uniform,  said.  "And  then  she'd  go  for  me. 
You  know  how  she  could  with  all  her  gentle  ways."  "If  anyone  is  fit  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  it's  Mary.  I  don't  know  who  else,"  said  an  old  taxi  driver.  An  elderly  grey-haired  woman 
brought  a  copy  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days"  which  Mary  had  given  her  when  she  was  married 
in  St.  Jude's  Church  forty  years  ago.  "She  was  the  first  one  who  called  me  by  my  married 
name."  she  said.  "We  shall  miss  her  dreadfully." 


Ann  Cumming  wrote  of  her:  'Only  twice  in  my  life  have  I  experienced  a  halo.  The  halo 
was  each  time  round  Mary  Hughes  and  connected  with  some  minor  incident.  One 
occasion  was  when  I  suddenly  sighted  her  unexpectedly  ahead  in  the  street  and  felt 
all  that  she  meant  and  stood  for;  she  appeared  supernaturally  bright,  that  was  all.  On 
another  occasion  a  young  hawker  and  I  were  about  to  sit  down  to  lunch  with  her.  The 
lad  and  I  were  arguing  about  something  trivial.  She  came  forward  to  the  table,  stood 
with  her  hands  together  and  said  grace  in  her  natural  way.  And  something  in  her 
words,  her  manner,  her  personality  freshened  the  whole  atmosphere.  Everything  was 
purer.  Though  artists  use  a  surrounding  light,  I  would  say  that  a  halo  is  an  increased 
vividness  seen  in  a  saintly  person. '  (Rosa  Hobhouse,  'Mary  Hughes',  Rockliff, 

London,  1949,  p.  97). 

'She  lives  as  if  Christ  were  in  the  house  next  door.  Since  1914  she  has  worn  no  hat  or 
gloves.  She  sleeps  on  a  board.  She  writes  only  postcards  because  they  save  1/2d. 
Her  food  is  bread,  cheese  and  tea  -  and  if  someone  else  is  hungry  she  doesn't  eat  at 
all.'  ('Mary  Hughes'  by  Rosa  Hobhouse,  published  by  Rockliff,  London  in  1949;  'Mary 
Hughes' by  Hugh  Pyper,  published  by  the  Quaker  Home  Service  in  1985;  DNB; 

'Stone  Upon  Stone' by  M. Osborn) 

4b  Lilian  (1867-1912)  m  1890  Rev.  Ernest  Courtenay  Carter  (great-grandson  of 
Henry  Reginald  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Howard,  2nd  Earl  of  Effingham),  Vicar  of  St.  Judes,  a  poor  parish  in 
London;  both  drowned  in  the  Titanic  disaster  leaving  no  issue.  He  led  the  famous 
hymn  service  on  board  the  Titanic  on  the  night  of  the  disaster.  She  was  offered  a 
place  in  a  lifeboat  but  refused  to  leave  her  husband. 


Rev.  Ernest  Courtenay  Carter  (1858-1912),  as  a  young  man. 


IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF 
ERNEST  COURTENAY  CARTER 
BORN  1 7TH  FEBRUARY  1 858  AND  VICAR  OF  ST  JUDE'S, 
WHITECHAPEL  FROM  NOVEMBER  1898  TO  APRIL  1912 
AND  OF  LILLIAN  HIS  WIFE 

DAUGHTER  OF  THOMAS  HUGHES  THE  AUTHOR  OF  TOM 
BROWN'S  SCHOOLDAYS.  BORN  3rd  MARCH  1867 
WHO  AFTER  14  YEARS  OF  SELF  SACRIFICE  IN  THE 
CAUSE  OF  RELIGION  AND  HUMANITY  IN  THIS  PARISH 
MET  DEATH  WHEN  THE  TITANIC  FOUNDERED  IN 
THE  ATLANTIC  AFTER  COLLISION  WITH  AN  ICEBERG 
ON  THE  15TH  OF  APRIL  1912. 

"LOVELY  AND  PLEASANT  IN  THEIR  LIVES 
IN  DEATH  THEY  WERE  NOT  DIVIDED" 

SHE  REFUSED  TO  LEAVE  HIM  WHEN  OFFERED 
A  PLACE  IN  A  BOAT 


From  a  memorial  originally  in  St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel,  which  was  later  moved  to  St.  Mary's, 
Longcot.  Faringdon,  Oxfordshire. 


Depiction  of  Rev.  Ernest  Courtenay  Carter  and  Lilian  Carter  on  the  Titanic  memorial  plaque  in 
St.  Mary's,  Longcot.  'Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends.' ( John  15:13) 

3a  John  Hughes  (1824-1895),  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders;  Vicar  of  Longcot,  Berks  (Oxfordshire  since  1974), 
m  Elizabeth  Howard  (1808-1883),  daughter  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  brother  of  William  Courtenay 
(1777-1859),  10th  Earl  of  Devon  (see  DEVON,  E.),  but  dsp 

4a  Walter  Scott  Hughes  (1826-1846),  Lieut  Royal  Artillery,  who  died  of  malaria  25  Apr  1846  at  Fort 
Canie,  Berbice,  British  Guyana 

5a  William  Hastings  Hughes  (1833-1909),  he  set  up  in  business  as  a  sherry  importer  and  was  later 
proprietor  of  the  'South  London  Chronicle']  emigrated  to  New  York  in  1878  following  the  death,  in 
1877,  of  his  sister,  Jane  (below),  with  whom  he  and  his  children  had  been  living  since  the  death  of  his 
first  wife;  he  later  went  to  manage  his  brother's  (Thomas)  co-operative  settlement  at  Rugby, 
Tennessee;  m,  firstly,  Emily  (1838-1864),  daughter  of  George  Clark  (1809-1874),  Archdeacon  of  St. 
David's,  and  Anna  Eliza  Frances  nee  Senior  (b  1808)  (see  lineage  of  Senior  above)  and  had  issue, 


1b  William  George  (1859-1902);  he  emigrated  to  the  USA  in  1878  and  became  a 
noted  'Texas  pioneer',  building  up  a  substantial  ranch  of  about  7,000  acres  near 
Boerne,  Texas,  which  was  sold  after  his  death  in  a  railway  accident  (see  his 
biography:  Perry,  Garland,  'An  American  Saga  -  William  George  Hughes  1859-1902', 
Boerne,  1994);  m  1888  Lucy  Caroline  Stephenson  and  had  issue, 

1c  George  (b  1892)  who  m  Frona  Rice  and  had  issue, 

Id  Octavia;  educ  Harvard;  sometime  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Art,  Boston 

2d  Anita  (d  1988);  educ  St.  Mary's  Hall,  San  Antonio, 

Texas,  Smith  College,  North  Hampton,  MA,  and  New 
York  University  School  of  Law;  attorney  in  Houston, 

Texas;  sometime  Vice-President  Austral  Oil  Co; 

Corporate  Secretary  of  Floyd  Oil  Corp;  dsp 

2c  Gerard  (b  1895)  m  Charlotte  -  (1904-1995)  and  had  issue, 

Id  Thomas,  attorney,  of  California,  m,  firstly, 

Caralisa  Pollard  and  has  issue, 

1e  Gerard  Hastings,  film-maker,  of 
California 

1e  Charlotte,  investment  manager, 
of  California;  m  Christopher  Combs 
and  has  issue, 

If  Margaret 

He  m,  secondly,  Kathy  -  and  has  issue, 

1e  Elizabeth 

Id  Marion  m  Tom  Steele  and  has  issue, 

1e  Thomas,  investment  manager,  of 
California 

1e  Susan,  sometime  manager  with 
AT&T,  of  Massachusetts;  m  Edwin 
McMullen,  manager  with  AT&T,  and 
has  issue, 

If  Charlie 
If  Maggie 

2d  Jean  m  Dr.  E  Robert  Terhune,  dentist,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  has  issue, 

1e  John,  dentist,  of  New  Hampshire; 
m  Pam  -  and  has  issue, 

If  Conor 

2e  Robert,  NH  State  Trooper 
1e  Margaret,  MD,  of  Kentucky;  m 
Will  Maragos,  MD 

3d  Anne  m  Stuart  Schaefer  and  has  issue, 

1e  Katherine,  psychologist,  of 
Oregon;  m  Frank  Rey  and  has 
issue, 


If  Cody 
2f  Sam 


2e  Sally,  RN,  of  Wisconsin;  m  Kent 
Klagos  and  has  issue, 

If  Tim 
2f  Jodi 
3f  Jami 
4f  Dan 

1c  Jeanie  (b  1889),  a  Jungian  therapist,  dsp 

2b  Gerard  (1861-1894);  he  emigrated  to  the  USA  in  1882  and  became  a  partner  in 
his  elder  brother's  Texas  ranch  (see  above);  accidently  drowned  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts;  dsp 

3b  Henry  (1862-1896);  he  emigrated  to  the  USA  in  1879  and  became  a  partner  in  his 
elder  brother's  Texas  ranch  (see  above)  and  later  worked  for  John  Murray  Forbes 
(see  below);  drowned  in  the  sinking  of  the  'Drummond  Castle' when  it  hit  a  reef  at 
night  off  the  coast  of  France;  dsp 

1b  Emily  Margaret  Alison  (b  1863);  in  1881  she  accompanied  her  grandmother, 

Margaret  Hughes  (1797-1887),  to  her  uncle's  (Thomas  Hughes)  co-operative 
settlement  at  Rugby,  Tennessee;  after  Margaret  Hughes'  death  in  1887  she  went  to 
live  with  her  father  and  his  second  wife  at  Highland  Farm,  Boston;  in  1930  she  and 
her  husband  moved  to  Kenya  with  their  son,  where  it  is  probable  she  died  after  1936; 
m  1902  Ainslie  Marshall,  a  former  settler  at  Rugby,  and  had  issue, 

1c  Henry  ('Harry')  Marshall  (d  1964),  established  a  farm  at  Sotik, 

Kenya  and  appears  to  have  dsp  in  South  Africa 

He  m,  secondly,  Sarah  (1853-1917),  daughter  of  the  great  American  railway  magnate,  John  Murray 
Forbes  of  Boston  (1813-1898)  (this  is  the  family  of  John  Forbes  Kerry  (b.  1943),  US  Secretary  of 
State),  and  had  issue, 

1b  Walter  Scott  (1888-1953),  a  physicist  and  chemist  who  was  instrumental  in 
developing  the  glass  electrode;  m,  firstly  in  1924  (div  1931),  Dorothy  (1896-1956), 
daughter  of  Edwin  Howard  Pease  and  had  issue, 

1c  John  Hastings  (1925-1985)  m,  firstly  in  1952  (div  1964),  Patricia 
Yarwood  ('Cherie')  and  had  issue, 

Id  John  Forbes  (b  1955),  Associate  Professor  of 
Maths,  Brown  University;  m  1992  Cynthia  Cardon 
and  has  issue, 

1e  John  Hastings  Cardon  ('Jack')  (b 
1996) 

1e  Margaret  Cardon  ('Meg')  (b  1994) 

Id  Charmienne  Sergeant  (b  1954)  who  m,  firstly  in 
1977  (div  1978),  John  Michael  Culbreath  and, 
secondly  in  1994,  John  Wesley  Pohlman 

He  m,  secondly  in  1965,  Shirley  Joan  Parker 

He  m,  secondly  in  1931,  Paula  Mason  (1903-1995)  and  had  issue, 

1c  Arthur  Pelham  (b  1943),  artist,  of  New  York,  m,  firstly  in  1965  (div 
1994),  Ingrid  Jean  Blaufarb  (b  1945)  and  has  issue, 

Id  Aaron  (1968-1999),  artist,  of  Paris 


Losing  Aaron 


INGRID  BLAUFARB  HUGHES 


'Losing  Aaron'  by  Ingrid  Blaufarb  Hughes  (Hamilton 
Stone  Editions,  2016). 

Id  Stasha  (b  1966),  film-maker,  of  New  York,  m 
2005  Sotirios  Melissis,  composer,  of  New  York 

1e  lliana  Hughes  Melissis  (b  15  Mar 
2008) 

He  m,  secondly  in  1997,  Lanie  Fleischer  (b  1941) 

1  c  Margaret  I  (1 932-1 979)  m  1 955  (div)  Robert  Sun  Choy  Young  (b 
1932)  and  had  issue, 

Id  Colin  Hoe  (b  1956);  m  1992  Lea  Haratani  (b 
1958)  and  has  issue, 

1e  Holden  Mason  (b  1994) 

1e  Kamila  Ren  (b  2000) 

2c  Kathryn  Elizabeth  (1937-2010),  playwright  and  dancer,  of 
Washington;  m,  firstly  in  1955  (div),  Keith  Woodruff  Hoyt  (1931-1977) 
and  had  issue, 

Id  Marni  (b  1956),  who  adopted  the  surname 
Hughes 

She  m,  secondly  in  1965,  Edwin  Pearl,  and,  thirdly  in  1971,  Ralph 
Rinzler  (1934-1994),  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Festival  of  American 
Folklife 

'During  the  many  years  the  Rinzlers  lived  in  Washington,  they  owned 
a  wonderful  large  row  house  on  Ninth  Street,  SE  [less  than  two  miles 
from  the  White  House  and  less  than  a  mile  from  the  Capitol],  full  of 


folk  art  that  they  had  collected.  “Jam  sessions”  were  held  here,  with 
musicians  hanging  out  in  the  spacious  gardens.  And  it  was  here  that 
they  hosted  many  a  reception  for  luminaries  they  had  known  through 
the  Festival,  the  folk  music  scene,  and  the  civil  rights  movement.  The 
Rinzlers  spent  their  down-time  on  Naushon  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Cape  Cod,  a  large  private  island  owned  by  Kate’s  family  [The  family 
of  her  grandmother,  Sarah  Forbes].  The  family  would  gather  in  the 
handful  of  houses  on  the  property,  and  they  would  travel  around  by 
horse  and  carriage  as  there  were  no  automobiles  on  the  island.  It 
was  a  blissful  spot,  a  place  for  relaxation  and  creativity. '  (Jeff  Place, 
'Remembering  Kate  Rinzler',  24/6/201 1 , 
https://festival.si.edu/bloa/201 1/rememberino-kate-rinzler/L 


Faith  and  Jim  driving  'Blitzen'  on  Naushon  Naushon  Island 


1b  Dorothea  (1891-1952),  nurse  and  philanthropist,  a  Quaker;  educ  Milton  Academy 
and  Radcliffe  College  and  then  trained  as  a  nurse  in  New  York;  author  of  'Jane 
Elizabeth  Senior:  A  Memoir' (1915);  helped  to  establish  the  Warsaw  School  of 
Nursing  in  1920  (for  which  she  was  decorated  by  the  Polish  government);  worked  as 
a  volunteer  nurse  at  the  American  Farm  School,  a  Quaker  establishment,  at  Salonica, 
Greece,  in  1923/4  helping  refugees  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Second  Greco-Turkish 
War  (see  Loch,  Joice  Nankivell,  'A  Fringe  of  Blue;  An  Autobiography',  1968);  founded 
the  Quaker  'Friends'  College'  in  Jamaica  in  1931,  along  with  other  charitable 
institutions  on  that  island,  including  a  co-operative  farm;  'In  her  personal  life  she  was 
plain  to  the  point  of  austerity.  Although  she  inherited  a  fortune  she  spent  practically 
none  of  it  on  herself.  She  lived  completely  simply,  usually  travelled  second  class, 
dressed  inconspicuously  and  made  no  concessions  to  current  fashions.  It  was  deeds, 
not  words,  which  counted  with  her;  she  abominated  sham  and  hypocrisy  and  never 
indulged  in  uplift  talk.  She  may  never  have  talked  about  her  religion,  but  she  lived  a 
life  of  devotion  to  others,  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  cheerfulness.'  -  ’Dorothea  Hughes 
Simmons  -  A  Biography’,  Education  Committee,  Jamaica  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends; 
Joice  NanKivell  Loch,  in  her  autobiography  'A  Fringe  of  Blue' ( 1968)  wrote  this  sketch 
of  Dorothea  at  the  Farm  School,  Salonica:  'Dorothea  gave  a  scholarship  to  the 
[school]  and  at  one  committee  meeting  threw  a  cheque  for  £25,000  over  the 
table....  At  the  same  time  she  threw  a  second  cheque  for  £25,000  across  for 
Friends.. .  to  start  a  laboratory  to  study  and  combat  malaria  and  blackwater  fever. . .. 
Dorothea  Hughes  could  drive  some  members  of  the  unit  to  madness.  She  was 
extremely  witty  and  had  a  very  astute  mind  which  saw  through  most  situations,  so 
that  I  think  her  behaviour  was  quite  deliberately  planned  to  tease  the  more 
conventionally-minded.  She  often  had  a  streaming  cold  and  would  come  to  committee 
meetings  flourishing  a  toilet  roll  or  an  old  pair  of  camiknicks  as  hankerchiefs. '  £50,000 
would  be  $3.5  million  today;  she  m  1929  David  Simmons  (1889-1960),  a  planter  of 
Castle  Daly,  Jamaica,  but  dsp 


Dorothea  Hughes  (1891-1952)  -  'She  was  a  veritable  patron  saint  to  the  loving  people 
in  the  Island  [Jamaica]  and  they  looked  to  her  to  solve  all  their  troubles.  Her  memory 
will  live  long  among  them,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  think  that  her  name  will  become  a 
legend. '  (Rose  T.  Briggs) 

Tribute  to  Dorothea  Hughes  Simmons  by  Helen  Abrikian 

The  Daily  Gleaner 
13/12/1978 

http://www.hailehiah.com/simmons  school.php 

[Note  that  this  was  written  more  than  25  years  after  her  death.] 

'Who  says  seeds  aren’t  sown?  A  few  years  ago  a  young  Jamaican  sat  in  my  living 
room  and  said,  “I  can’t  believe  that  nothing  good  happened  in  Jamaica  before  1938.” 
He  enlarged  upon  this,  referring  to  the  possibility  that  seeds  of  service  and  vision 
must  have  been  sown  before  1938  of  which  people  today  do  not  know. 

This  brief  incident  came  to  my  mind  when  I  read  recently  the  history  of  the  Social 
Welfare  Development  Commission  and  of  the  exciting  development  of  the  wool  co¬ 
operative  at  Walker’s  Wood,  St.  Ann.  Almost  immediately  I  thought  of  Dorothea 
Hughes  Simmons  who  lived  in  Walker’s  Wood  from  1929  to  1954. 1  have  in  my 
possession  two  woolen  blankets.  The  wool  was  from  Jamaican  sheep,  spun  by  the 
members  of  the  wool  co-operative  she  sponsored  in  the  40’s  in  Walker’s  Wood,  and 
woven  at  Friends  College,  Highgate,  St.  Mary.  Who  dares  say  seeds  aren’t  sown? 

Dorothea  Simmons  was  the  only  daughter  of  rich  Americans  -  rich  not  only  in  wealth, 
but  rich  in  vision,  in  practical  ideas,  and  in  generosity.  Two  of  the  many  gifts  given  by 
her  family  were  the  meteorological  Blue  Hills  Observatory  in  Milton,  Massachusetts  to 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  an  Art  Museum  to  Harvard  University. 

One  of  Mrs.  Simmons  many  gifts  was  a  hospital  to  Poland  after  World  War  I,  a 
hospital  which  she  supported  for  five  years  and  which  has  been  stated  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  as  being  the  best  example,  at  the  time,  of  American 
standards  of  nursing.  Another  was  Friends  Collegeat  Highgate,  St.  Mary  of  which 
many  Jamaicans  living  today  have  never  heard. 

Many  of  the  students  as  well  as  persons  who  visited  the  college  believe,  even  now, 
that  it  was  financed  by  Friends  (Quakers).  Not  so.  Mrs.  Simmons  was  completely 
responsible  for  it  financially,  but,  in  great  humility,  she  did  not  want  credit  or 
recognition  for  this.  Hence  the  name,  Friends  College.  She  it  was  who  sent  Gertrude 
Morris,  its  first  principal,  to  study  Social  Case  Work. 

She  it  was  who  paid  for  the  Public  Health  Training  of  the  first  nurse  who  gave  a 
course  in  this  subject  in  the  Caribbean.  Willy  Gertig,  a  refugee  from  Nazism,  a  skilled 
craftsman,  developed  a  variety  of  crafts  to  a  high  degree. 


Aware  of  the  importance  of  early  childhood,  the  first  nursery  school  for  children  of 
low-income  families  was  established,  and  used  as  the  demonstration  center  for  the 
course  in  Child  Study  and  Psychology,  taught  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 


Mrs.  Simmons  assumed  responsibility  for  staff,  land,  buildings,  students,  and  in  some 
cases  dependents  of  students.  She  even  provided  a  car  for  the  work  of  the  college, 
which  staff  could  use  for  their  own  private  purposes,  only  paying  for  the  gas. 

The  student  enrollment  was  not  large.  They  came  from  as  far  afield  as  Guyana  (the 
British  Guyana)  and  Belize  (then  British  Honduras).  Among  its  first  Jamaican  students 
were  Florette  Case,  whose  work  was  recently  recognized  at  Porus,  and  Haggith 
Moore  McCalla,  early  workers  with  Jamaica  Welfare. 

Visitors  to  the  college  were  many.  To  name  a  few,  Norman  Manley,  Dora  Hibetson, 

Philip  Sherlock,  Edith  Clark  and  Frank  Lauback,  who  planned  his  “each  one,  teach 
one”  literary  project  there.  Alex  Frazer,  who  along  with  Aggrey  founded  Achimota 
College  in  what  was  at  that  time  the  Gold  Coast,  was  its  second  principal. 

The  greatness  of  Mrs.  Simmons  was  that  she  was  willing  for  her  seeds  to  sprout,  and 
be  reaped  by  someone  else.  Consequently  when  the  Jamaican  government 
established  Public  Health  work  throughout  the  island  and  also  social  services  she 
transferred  her  pioneering  work  to  another  field  -  her  seeds  had  sprouted.  She  was 
far  ahead  of  her  time. 

To  this  day  Jamaica  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  lady,  who  never  sought  praise  or 
recognition.  All  she  wanted  was  the  alleviation  of  some  of  Jamaica’s  besetting 
problems  -  poverty,  ill-health,  delinquency,  ignorance. ' 

6a  Henry  Salusbury  Hughes  (1836-1861),  who  died  in  Morocco  while  recuperating  from  the  effects  of 
a  childhood  shooting  accident 

'Long  years  ago  I  knew  a  young  man  at  college;  he  was  so  far  from  being  intellectually  eminent  that 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  passing  his  examinations;  he  died  from  the  effects  of  an  accident  within  a 
very  short  time  after  leaving  university,  and  hardly  any  one  would  now  remember  his  name.  He  had 
not  the  smallest  impression  that  there  was  anything  remarkable  about  himself  and  he  looked  up  to  his 
teachers  and  more  brilliant  companions  with  a  loyal  admiration  which  would  have  made  him  wonder 
that  they  should  ever  take  notice  of  him.  And  yet  I  often  thought  then,  and  I  believe,  in  looking  back, 
that  I  thought  rightly,  that  he  was  of  more  real  use  to  his  contemporaries  than  any  one  of  the  persons 
to  whose  influence  they  would  most  naturally  refer  as  having  affected  their  development.  The  secret 
was  a  very  simple  one.  Without  any  special  intellectual  capacity,  he  somehow  represented  with 
singular  completeness  a  beautiful  moral  type.  He  possessed  the  "simple  faith  miscalled  simplicity"  and 
was  so  absolutely  unselfish,  so  conspicuously  pure  in  his  whole  life  and  conduct,  so  unsuspicious  of 
evil  in  others,  so  sweet  and  loyal  in  his  nature,  that  to  know  him  was  to  have  before  one's  eyes  an 
embodiment  of  some  of  the  most  lovable  and  really  admirable  qualities  that  a  human  being  can 
possess...  [His  companions]  might  affect  to  ridicule,  but  it  was  impossible  that  even  ridicule  should  not 
be  of  the  kindly  sort;  blended  and  tempered  with  something  that  was  more  like  awe  -  profound 
respect,  at  least,  for  the  beauty  of  soul  that  underlay  the  humble  exterior. '  -  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  (1832- 
1904)  about  Henry  ('Harry')  Hughes. 

7a  Arthur  Octavius  Hughes  (1840-1867),  Cornet  1st  Dragoon  Guards  (Dec  1862  to  Jan  1863)  then 
18th  Hussars  (from  Jan  1863;  Lt.  from  Apr  1864;  Regt.  to  India  Jun  1864),  died  of  heatstroke  in  India 
(Secunderabad)  on  8  May  1867 

la  Jane  Elizabeth  ('Jeanie')  Hughes  (b  10  Dec  1828  at  Uffington;  d  24  March  1877  at  98  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea,  memorial  St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington),  humanitarian  (see  her  entry  in  DNB  under 
'Senior,  Jane  Elizabeth'),  she  trained  as  a  vocalist  under  Garcia  and  was  considered  to  be  possibly 
the  most  gifted  amateur  singer  of  her  day;  on  occasion  she  sang  in  private  with  Jenny  Lind,  the 
'Swedish  Nightingale',  who  was  a  friend;  she  was  asked  to  test  the  acoustics  of  the  newly-built  Albert 
Hall;  pioneer  of  social  housing  and  of  social  housing  finance  with  Octavia  Hill  (co-founder  of  the 
National  Trust),  another  friend;  one  of  the  co-founders  of  the  British  Red  Cross  (she  is  listed  as  a 
member  of  the  Ladies  Committee  in  the  Society's  report  of  1870-71),  for  whom  she  was  a  volunteer 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-71)  and  for  which  work  she  was  awarded  the  Red  Cross 
Medal;  appointed  in  1873  by  Sir  James  Stansfeld,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as 
Assistant  inspector  of  Workhouses  (Inspector  1874),  which  made  her  the  first  female  civil  servant  in 
Whitehall,  and  author,  at  his  request,  of  an  official  (but  controversial)  report  on  the  education  and 
treatment  of  girls  in  pauper  schools,  which  advocated  the  'boarding  out'  of  girls  with  foster  families 
('Report  by  Mrs.  Senior  on  Pauper  Schools',  January  1874);  founder  of  the  Metropolitan  Association 
for  Befriending  Young  Servants  1 874;  founding  co-sponsor  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  1 875; 
probable  model  for  the  character  'Dorothea'  in  her  friend,  George  Eliot's,  'Middlemarch';  see  also  the 


portraits  of  her  by  George  Frederick  Watts,  whose  muse  she  was  ('Mrs.  Nassau  Senior',  1859,  The 
National  Trust,  Wightwick  Manor,  Wolverhampton),  and  Sir  John  Everett  Millais  ('The  Rescue',  1855, 
National  Gallery  of  Victoria,  Australia);  she  was  also  photographed  by  Julia  Margaret  Cameron,  who 
was  another  friend;  through  her  father-in-law's  (Nassau  William  Senior)  association  with  people  like 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  (father  of  Vanessa  Bell  and  Virginia  Woolf)  and  her  own 
friendships  with  Lord  Tennyson  (who  fell  in  love  with  Charlotte  Rosa  Baring  (see  above),  aunt  of 
Jeanie's  daughter-in-law,  Mabel  Barbara  Hammersley),  George  Eliot.  Annie  Thackeray,  Julia 
Margaret  Cameron.  George  Watts,  Ellen  Terry,  Adelaide  Sartoris.  Thoby  and  Sara  Prinsep,  Tom 
Taylor,  the  Strachev  family  (to  which  she  was  closely  related  through  her  sister-in-law,  Minnie  Senior), 
her  own  brother,  Thomas  Hughes  and  his  friends  and  associates  (such  as  Maurice  and  other 
Christian  Socialists),  she  was  part  of  that  group  which  gave  birth  to  the  Bloomsbury  Group  (see  Boyd, 
Elizabeth  French,  'Bloomsbury  Heritage  -  Their  Mothers  and  the  Aunts',  Hamish  Hamilton,  London, 
1976);  after  her  early  death  a  friend  wrote:  'Surely  a  more  beautiful  life  has  scarcely  ever  been  lived. 
Its  very  brevity  seems  almost  in  keeping.  It  was  a  concentration  of  sweetness  and  beauty  which 
could,  one  would  fancy,  hardly  have  lasted  longer  than  those  49  short  years'  and  in  'Recollections  of 
the  Hughes  family'  Walter  Money  wrote:  'If  any  lady  of  the  19th  century,  in  England  or  abroad,  could 
have  been  allowed  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  credit  of  not  having  lived  in  vain,  that  woman,  we  honestly 
believe,  was  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior.';  see  her  biography  by  Sybil  Oldfield,  'Jeanie,  an  'Army  of  One'  - 
Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  (1828-1877),  the  First  Woman  in  Whitehall',  Sussex  Academic  Press,  2008;  she 
m  1848  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shaw-cum-Donnington,  nr.  Newbury,  Nassau  John  Senior  (1822-1891), 
barrister,  of  Hyde  Park  Gate,  London,  and  had  issue  (see  lineage  of  Senior  above). 


Jane  Elizabeth  ('Jeanie')  Hughes  (1828-1877)  -  humanitarian.  'You  were  arrayed  almost  single- 
handed,  a  noble  army  of  one...  Who  will  take  your  place?  Who  will  redeem  our  generation?'  Florence 
Nightingale  -  Letter  to  Jeanie  Senior,  7  Dec  1874.  There  is  evidence  that  Florence  Nightingale 
believed  Jeanie  Hughes  to  be  a  Christ-like  Redeemer  figure. 

'The  sweetest  face  I  ever  saw.  Masses  of  golden  hair,  bright  as  a  young  child's,  shaded  the  delicate, 
transparent  features.' -  Sarah  Forbes,  daughter  of  John  Murray  Forbes,  the  US  railway  magnate,  on 
visiting  Jeanie  in  the  1870s. 

7  have  lost  a  friend  who  could  never  be  replaced  even  if  I  had  a  long  life  before  me,  one  in  whom  I 
had  unbounded  confidence,  never  shaken  in  the  course  of  friendship  very  rare  during  26  years,  Mrs. 
Nassau  Senior,  whom  I  dare  say  you  remember  talking  about  with  me,  who  was  called  by  a  friend  of 
yours  "That  Woman".  I  think  when  you  read  the  biography  of  "That  Woman",  for  it  is  one  that  will  be 
written,  [you  will  find]  that  very  few  canonized  saints  so  well  deserved  glorification,  for  all  that  makes 
human  nature  admirable,  lovable,  &  estimable,  she  had  very  few  equals  indeed,  &  I  am  certain  no 
superior.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  children  yet  unborn  will  have  cause  to  rue  this  comparative 


early  death. '  G  F  Watts,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  after  Jeanie  Senior's  death  in  1 877  to  his  particularly 
sexist  patron,  Charles  Rickards  (1812-1886) 

'She  seems  too  high,  too  near,  too  great  to  grieve  about...' Octavia  Hill,  co-founder  of  the  National 
Trust,  in  a  letter  to  Sydney  Cockerell,  1877. 

'Not  for  the  bright  face  we  shall  see  no  more, 

Not  for  the  sweet  voice  we  no  more  shall  hear; 

Not  for  the  heart  with  kindness  brimming  o'er, 

Large  charity,  and  sympathy  sincere. 

These  are  not  things  that  ask  a  public  pen 
To  blazon  its  memorial  o'er  her  name; 

But,  that  in  public  work  she  wrought  with  men, 

And  faced  their  frowns,  and  over-lived  their  blame. 

Yet  never  swerved  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  line 
Of  woman's  softness,  gentleness  and  grace; 

But  brought  from  these  an  influence  to  refine 
Rough  tasks  and  squalid,  and  there  leave  its  trace. ' 

Extract  from  a  poem  'In  Memoriam'  which  was  published  in  Punch  in  1877. 


‘Mrs.  Nassau  Senior’  -  Jane  Elizabeth 
('Jeanie')  Senior  (1828-1877)  painted  by 
George  Frederick  Watts  in  1857-8  when 
Jeanie  was  30  (National  Trust,  Wightwick 
Manor,  Wolverhampton). 


'The  Rescue'  (1 855)  by  John  Everett  Millais, 
National  Gallery  of  Victoria.  Jane  Senior  was  the 
model  for  the  mother;  her  son,  Walter,  aged  5  at 
the  time,  was  the  model  for  the  little  boy. 


With  regard  to  'The  Rescue'  John  Ruskin  wrote:  'It  is  the  only  great  picture  exhibited  this  year;  but  this 
is  very  great.  The  immortal  element  is  in  it  to  the  full.  It  is  easily  understood,  and  the  public  very 
generally  understand  it.' 'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society’,  John  Guille  Millais  (his  son),  New  York,  1899,  p.  247-259,  states:  'The  following  interesting 
note  on  “The  Rescue”  is  taken  from  the  Table  Talk  of  Shirley,  as  quoted  in  Good  Words  of  October, 


1894:  —  "I  knew  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes  intimately  for  nearly  forty  years.  For  ten  years  thereafter 
Baynes  was  my  constant  correspondent.  From  London  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows  on  May  25th,  1855: 
—  7  went  in  for  half  an  hour  to  the  Royal  Academy  yesterday,  but  as  I  was  almost  too  tired  to  stand, 
and  did  not  stay  any  time,  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it,  only  this,  that  the  face  and  form  of  that  woman 
on  the  stairs  of  the  burning  house  [“The  Rescue’’]  are,  if  not,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think,  beyond  all, 
quite  equal  to  the  best  that  Millais  has  ever  done,  not  forgetting  the  look  of  unutterable  love  and  life's 
deep  yearning  in  “The  Huguenot. "  And  those  children!  Ah  me!  I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  it;  yet  the 
agony  is  too  near,  too  intense,  too  awful,  for  present  rejoicing  even  at  the  deliverance.  And  that  smile 
on  the  young  mother's  face  has  struggled  up  from  such  depths  of  speechless  pain,  and  ex-  presses 
such  a  sudden  ecstasy  of  utter  gratitude  and  over-  mastering  joy,  that  it  quite  unmans  me  to  look  at  it. 
It  is  the  most  intense  and  pathetic  utterance  of  poor  human  love  I  have  ever  met'“  and  'The  latest  note 
on  the  picture  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  of  January  1st,  1898,  in  which  it  is  said:  —  “'The  Rescue' 
has  a  vigour  and  a  courage  that  rivets  attention.  The  immortal  element  (as  Ruskin  said  at  the  time)  is 
in  it  to  the  full.  It  was  studied  from  the  very  life.  Millais  and  a  trusty  friend  of  those  early  days  hurried 
off  one  night  to  where  a  great  fire  was  raging,  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  scene,  and  saw  the  effects 
which  his  memory  could  retain  and  his  hand  record.  What  a  grappling  it  is  with  a  difficulty  which  no 
other  painter  had  so  treated  before.  It  is  a  situation  which  is  dramatic;  the  rest  is  Nature.  In  the  pose  of 
the  mother,  as  she  reaches  out  those  long  arms  of  hers,  straight  and  rigid  and  parallel,  there  is  an 
intensity  of  expression  that  recalls  his  Pre-  Raphaelite  days.  The  figure  of  the  child  escaping  towards 
her  from  the  fireman's  grasp  shows  what  mastery  of  his  art  he  had  gained  in  the  interval. "  and  'Millais 
himself  knew  this  to  be  his  best  work.' 

The  lily  is,  of  course,  a  symbol  of  the  House  of  David,  so  the  painting  might  represent  the  nurturing  of 
a  flower  of  that  root. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  'From  the  Porch'  (p.  257  et  seq)  by  Annie  Thackeray,  Lady  Ritchie: 

‘Mrs.  Senior's  name  will  always  be  associated  with  that  of  MABYS,  of  which  she  was  indeed  the 
founder,  feeling  as  she  did  the  want  of  some  such  help  for  girls  coming  out  of  workhouse  schools  and 
asylums,  friendless  and  homeless,  leaving  the  shelter  and  limitations  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up  for  the  world,  where  rules  are  not,  nor  safeguards,  and  the  results  were  often  disastrous,  as  they 
still  are  at  times. 

The  old  friends  looked  at  each  other  with  a  common  feeling  of  pleasure  in  that  one  woman's 
achievements,  and  in  the  charm  of  a  personality  still  present  after  a  quarter  of  a  century.  What  follows 
is  but  a  record  of  an  evening's  talk.  We  could  almost  believe  now  and  again  as  we  look  at  pictures 
which  we  have  known  always  that  mysterious  things  have  happened  to  them  since  we  saw  them  first  - 
that  new  expressions  have  come  into  them.  Was  Turner's  "Evening  Star",  for  instance,  as  brightly 
scintillating  as  now  when  the  painter  first  moved  away  from  his  canvas,  or  has  the  silver  ocean, 
travelling  out  of  space,  come  into  the  picture  since  it  was  first  painted?  It  is  not  so  with  some  lives  we 
have  loved  and  admired.  The  light  seems  to  come  into  them. 

Many  of  us  may  have  this  impression  looking  at  Watts's  fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  so  familiar 
to  the  two  interlocutors  quoted  above.  It  was  once  a  beautiful  picture  and  a  most  charming  likeness, 
but  now  it  seems  something  more.  The  painter  had  the  spirit  of  divination,  and  it  was  as  if  he  foresaw 
and  remembered,  too,  while  he  stood  painting  at  his  easel.  In  this  particular  picture  he  has  not  only 
given  us  an  actual  portrait,  but  he  has  painted  an  abiding  presence,  the  history  of  a  life.  The  lady 
kneels  to  reach  the  flowers;  her  absorbed  and  careful  looks  are  fixed  upon  the  lilies  which  she  is 
watering;  one  fair  hand  rests  upon  the  marble  table,  the  other  with  rosy-tipped  fingers  holds  up  the 
glass  bowl  brimming  with  water.  Her  violet  dress  -  how  well  it  always  became  her  -  hangs  in  straight 
folds  from  her  waist;  her  beautiful  flood  of  yellow  hair  flows  in  ripples.  Everything  in  the  painting  is 
warm  in  tone;  it  is  all  simple,  yet  gorgeous;  so  is  the  ancient  Indian  shawl  of  orange  and  blue  and 
scarlet,  so  is  the  big  chair  which  is  covered  with  Turkey  twill;  the  green  walls  are  only  papered  with 
ordinary  hangings;  but  the  various  colours  vibrate  round  the  sweet  head,  which  is  bending  with 
exquisite  concern  and  intentness,  and  which  is  the  soul  of  it  all.  A  tray  of  hothouse  flowers  stands 
waiting  on  the  floor.  There  are  sprays  of  azalea  and  crown-imperials,  and  geraniums  and  maiden-hair 
ferns;  but  the  lady  has  left  them  to  water  the  growing  lilies,  and  the  feeling  of  peaceful  ministry  and  the 
warmth  of  generous  existence,  all  are  somehow  told  in  the  picture,  as  it  was  in  the  life  itself,  which 
ended  so  long  ago,  which  is  so  beneficent  still. 

Watts  himself  has  written  of  this  picture,  of  the  intention  he  had  when  he  created  it,  making  her,  as  he 
says,  "water  a  flowering  root  with  so  much  solicitude";  and  he  goes  on  to  dwell  upon  "the  aspirations 
and  affections  which  are  sometimes  with  difficulty  kept  alive  in  the  crush  of  artificial  society.  I  love",  he 
writes  in  a  letter  to  her,  "to  think  of  you  cultivating  these  rare  roots. . . .  No,  not  rare;  by  God's  dear 
grace  not  rare;  In  many  a  lonely  homestead  blooming  strong. " 


/\s  /  quote  from  Watts's  letter  I  cannot  help  also  remembering  a  saying  of  Ruskin,  in  which  he,  too, 
dwells  on  a  woman's  vocation.  "A  true  lady, "  Ruskin  says,  "should  be  a  princess,  a  washerwoman  - 
yes,  a  washerwoman,  to  wash  with  water,  to  cleanse,  to  purify  wherever  she  goes,  to  set  disordered 
things  in  orderly  array, ...  This  is  a  woman's  mission. " 

Some  of  us  may  still  remember  Elm  House*,  where  the  Seniors  lived  at  Wandsworth,  and  the  long, 
low  drawing-room,  with  its  big  bow-window  opening  to  a  garden  full  of  gay  parterres,  where  lawns  ran 
to  the  distant  boundary,  while  beyond  again  lay  a  far-away  horizon.  It  was  not  the  sea  that  one  saw 
spreading  before  one's  eyes,  but  the  vast  plateau  of  London,  with  its  drifting  vapours  and  its  ripple  of 
housetops  flowing  to  meet  the  sky-line.  The  room  itself  was  pleasant,  sunny,  and  well-worn.  There 
were  old  rugs  spread  on  the  stained  floors  (they  were  not  as  yet  in  fashion  as  they  are  now);  many 
pictures  were  hanging  on  the  walls;  a  varied  gallery,  good  and  indifferent;  among  the  good  were  one 
or  two  of  Watts's  finest  portraits,  and  I  can  also  remember  a  Madonna's  head  with  a  heavy  blue  veil, 
and  in  juxtaposition  a  Pompeian  sort  of  ballet  girl,  almost  springing  from  the  frame;  and  then,  besides 
the  pictures,  there  was  a  sense  of  music  in  the  air,  and  of  flowers,  and  of  more  flowers.  The  long 
piano  was  piled  with  music-books.  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  used  to  play  her 
own  chords  and  accompany  herself  as  she  poured  out  her  full  heart  in  strains  beautiful  and  measured 
rather  than  profuse. 

Garcia  had  been  Mrs.  Senior's  singing  master,  and  he  would  sometimes  be  present  among  the  rest.  I 
heard  him  speaking  of  her  with  affectionate  admiration  when  he  was  a  hundred  years  old,  in  his 
honourable  age.  How  clear  was  her  voice,  how  it  rang  and  vibrated!  For  those  who  loved  to  listen  to  it, 
her  "Vado  ben  spesso  "  rings  on  still.  The  true  notes  flowed;  she  did  not  seem  to  make  any  effort.  She 
would  cease  singing  to  make  some  old  friend  welcome,  and  take  to  her  music  again  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  was  no  solemnity  in  her  performance,  and  yet  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Sartoris  say  that  it  was 
because  of  the  unremitting  work  of  years,  and  because  of  Mrs.  Senior's  devotion  to  her  art  with 
absolute  and  conscientious  determination,  that  she  could  use  her  voice  as  she  did  with  tender  and 
brilliant  ease.  It  was  a  good  sword  indeed  to  defend  the  right.  I  heard  a  pretty  story  of  a  room  full  of 
Whitechapel  boys  and  girls  in  revolt,  and  suddenly,  when  the  clamour  was  at  its  height,  she  stood  up 
quietly  and  began  to  sing,  and  the  storm  stopped  and  the  room  became  silent  and  attentive.  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  told  me  that  he  had  only  met  Mrs.  Senior  once,  one  day  when  she  was  singing  an 
Irish  ballad  to  George  Eliot  at  North  Bank,  "Far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps, "  which 
was  written  of  Emmet.  Sir  Theodore  said  that  forty  years  after  he  "could  hear  the  notes  still  quite 
plainly. "  Some  voices  have  this  peculiar  quality  of  vibrating  on  and  on. 

Stately  and  charming  people  used  to  assemble  at  Elm  House.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  people  of  a 
certain  stamp  attract  each  other.  It  was  a  really  remarkable  assemblage  of  accomplished  and 
beautiful  women  who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  there,  that  home  so  bare,  so  simple,  and  yet  so 
luxurious.  It  was  like  a  foreign  colony.  The  old  roof  held  father,  mother,  son,  the  two  widowed 
grandmothers  -  each  in  her  own  rooms,  with  her  own  attendant  and  the  consequent  vibrations.  There 
was  a  younger  brother  also,  with  his  flock  of  motherless  children.  The  servants  were  like  friends,  not 
servants. 

There  is  a  letter  with  a  date  to  it,  February  1874,  written  by  Mrs.  Senior  from  a  little  cottage  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  which  Mrs.  Cameron  had  lately  altered  and  devised,  and  which  has  belonged  to  the  writer  at 
intervals  for  years.  That  one  winter  Mrs.  Senior  went  there  to  stay  in  it.  Her  son  has  let  me  see  the 
letter,  which  begins  with  a  motherly  blessing,  then  continues: 

"My  dear,  this  is  the  Porch,  the  gate  of  Heaven.  There  is  a  sense  of  repose  that  I  think  one  must  feel 
just  after  death  before  beginning  the  new  life.  It  is  inconceivable  how  I  enjoy  it.  I  do  nothing  for  hours 
together.  The  sitting-room  opens  into  a  tiny  conservatory,  and  through  the  open  window  one  hears  the 
enchanted  moan  of  the  sea  and  the  song  of  the  birds.  We  are  a  long  way  from  the  sea,  but  I  hear  it;  I 
wake  at  six  and  hear  the  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds,  and  I  go  to  sleep  with  the  sea  in  my 
ears  and  a  lovely  star  looking  in  at  my  window....  We  are  to  lunch  at  the  Prinseps'  to-morrow,  as  I 
want  to  see  Watts.  He  is  going  to  London  to  paint  portraits.  His  house  is  perfectly  charming.  I  am 
dying  to  build  a  house.  It  has  rained  all  this  morning,  and  we  could  not  go  to  church;  now  it  seems 
clearing,  and  the  sun  thinks  of  shining ...  a  constant  thanks-giving  and  prayer  goes  up  from  my  heart 
as  I  rest  and  am  thankful. " 

What  a  grace  is  rest  to  those  who  work  without  ceasing!’ 

*Elm  House,  Lavender  Hill,  was  demolished  to  make  way  for  Battersea  Town  Hall,  now  the  Battersea 
Arts  Centre. 


The  view  from  Lavender  Hill  in  1848,  looking  north  across  Battersea  Fields  towards  the  River 
Thames.  The  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea  is  just  to  the  right  of  the  prominent  group  of  tress  about  one 
quarter  of  the  picture  in  from  the  left.  Westminster  Abbey  can  be  seen  to  the  right  of  the  Battersea 
Pumping  Station.  Thirty  years  later  this  landscape  was  mostly  built  up.  In  those  days  it  was  a  rural 
area  of  market  gardens  (famed  for  asparagus)  with  a  few  villas. 


Elm  House,  Battersea  1885 

(just  west  of  Eland  Rd,  now  the  Battersea  Arts  Centre) 


An  1885  map  showing  Elm  House  in  relation  to  Lavender  Hill,  Clapham  Junction  and  Eland  Road. 
The  Battersea  Town  Hall,  now  the  Battersea  Arts  Centre,  was  built  on  the  site  in  1893. 


Jeanie  Deans,  the  heroine  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  finest  and  most  popular  novel,  'The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian'  (1818).  Jane 
Elizabeth  Hughes  (1828-1877)  was  nicknamed  'Jeanie'  after  Jeanie  Deans  and  the  heroic  perseverance  of  the 
heroine  in  a  moral  cause  was  undoubtedly  a  prime  motivating  factor  in  her  life.  Jane's  grandmother,  Mary  Anne  Watts 
(1 770-1853),  was  a  close  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  was  the  author  of  'Letters  and  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott' ( Ed.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson,  London,  Smith  Elder,  1904).  My  mother's  father,  Walter  Nassau  Senior  (1850-1933) 
was  also  named  after  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  was  Jane's  brother  Walter  Scott  Hughes  (1826-1846).  Interestingly,  Jeanie 
Deans  was  pursued  by  a  prospective  lover  called  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes.  At  one  point  their  conversation  goes  as 
follows: 

"But,  Laird, "  said  Jeanie,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  being  explicit  with  so  extraordinary  a  lover,  "I  like  another  man 
better  than  you,  and  I  canna  marry  ye. " 


"Another  man  better  than  me,  Jeanie!"  said  Dumbiedikes;  "how  is  that  possible?  It's  no  possible,  woman  -  ye  hae 
ken'd  me  sae  lang. " 

"Ay  but,  Laird, "  said  Jeanie,  with  persevering  simplicity,  "I  hae  ken'd  him  langer. " 

"Langer!  It's  no  possible!"  exclaimed  the  poor  Laird.  "It  canna  be;  ye  were  born  on  the  land.  O  Jeanie  woman,  ye 
haena  lookit  -  ye  haena  seen  the  half  o'  the  gear. "  He  drew  out  another  drawer  -  "A'  gowd,  Jeanie,  and  there's  bands 
for  siller  lent  -  And  the  rental  book,  Jeanie  -  clear  three  hunder  sterling  -  deil  a  wadset,  heritable  band,  or  burden  -  Ye 
haena  lookit  at  them,  woman  -  And  then  my  mother's  wardrobe,  and  my  grandmother's  forby  -  silk  gowns  wad  stand 
on  their  ends,  their  pearline-lace  as  fine  as  spiders '  webs,  and  rings  and  ear-rings  to  the  boot  of  a '  that  -  they  are  a '  in 
the  chamber  of  deas  -  Oh,  Jeanie,  gang  up  the  stair  and  look  at  them!" 

But  Jeanie  held  fast  her  integrity,  though  beset  with  temptations,  which  perhaps  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes  did  not 
greatly  err  in  supposing  were  those  most  affecting  to  her  sex. 

"It  canna  be,  Laird  - 1  have  said  it  -  and  I  canna  break  my  word  till  him,  if  ye  wad  gie  me  the  haill  barony  of  Dalkeith, 
and  Lugton  into  the  bargain. " 

Interestingly,  I  ended  up  owning  part  of  the  old  Barony  (Regality)  of  Dalkeith;  the  Barony  (and  Regality)  of  Mordington. 
An  intruiging  twist  in  the  tale. 


Arms 


Arms  (from  Burke's  'General  Armory' under  'Hughes  of  Donnington  Priory'):  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  sable  a  fess 
cotised  between  three  lions'  heads  erased  argent  (HUGHES  ex  WOOD);  2nd,  azure  three  arrows  points  downwards 
or,  on  a  chief  of  the  second  three  Moors'  heads  couped  sidefaced  sable  (WATTS);  3rd,  argent,  a  chevron  ermines 
between  three  unicorns'  heads  capped  sable  (HEAD). 

Crest:  On  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  a  lion's  head  proper,  crowned  or. 

Motto:  'Y  Gwir  Yn  Erbyn  Y  Byd'  ('The  truth  against  the  world'),  supposed  to  have  been  the  war-cry  of  Boudica. 

Author's  note: 

1st  and  4th  quarters:  These  arms  are  remarkably  similar  to  the  arms  of  Wood  of  Essex  given  in  Burke's  'General 
Armory'  as  'Argent,  a  fesse  gules  within  two  barrulets  azure  between  three  lions'  heads  erased  sable',  but  have  clearly 
been  reversed.  These  arms  seem  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  children  or  later  descendants  of  Mwyndeg  Hughes  (d 
1712)  and  Elizabeth  Wood,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Wood  of  Hillingdon  (see  above).  It  was  the  practice  in  Wales 
to  adopt  the  arms  of  heiresses.  It  is  possible  that  the  black  and  white  colour  scheme  was  derived  from  the  arms 
commonly  associated  with  the  Hughes  name  in  Wales  (though  the  undifferenced  arms  apparently  belong  to  Hughes  of 
Gwerclas.  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Powys),  namely  'Argent  a  lion  rampant  sable',  being  the  arms  of  Owain 
Broqyntvn,  son  of  Madog  ap  Maredudd  (d  1160),  Prince  of  Powys,  ancestor  of  the  Hughes  of  Pant  Gwyn  in  the  female 
line,  as  described  above. 


The  arms  of  Wood  of  Essex  per  Burke's  The  arms  of  Hughes. 

'General  Armory'. 


2nd  quarter:  This  shows  the  arms  of  Watts  of  Cotlington  (as  per  the  Visitation  of  Somerset,  1623)  or  Watts  of 
Hanslope  Park,  Bucks,  (Burke's  General  Armory).  Presumably  Mary  Anne  Watts  (1770-1853),  mother  of  John 
Hughes  (1790-1857),  was  descended  from  one  of  these  families. 


The  arms  of  Watts. 

3rd  quarter:  This  shows  the  arms  of  Head  (see  Burke's  General  Armory'  under  'Head  (co.  Berks  and  London)').  As 
explained  in  Burke's  'Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Landed  Gentry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland',  1 847 
(Vol.  I,  p.  6121.  Mrs.  Watts,  the  maternal  grandmother  of  Mary  Anne  Watts  (1770-1853),  was  the  heiress  of  Richard 
Head  (of  Newbury,  Berks,  it  appears). 


The  arms  of  Head. 


Hughes  (ex  Wood)  quartered  with  Watts  and  Head. 

The  crest  is  not  that  either  of  Wood  (none  given  in  Burke's  'General  Armory),  Watts  (a  greyhound)  or  Head  (a 
unicorn's  head)  and  was  presumably  assumed.  It  might  be  based  on  Hughes  of  Gwerclas  which  consists  of  a  demi- 
lion  issuing  out  of  a  crown  or  (again  the  Hughes  lion  theme). 

On  the  basis  of  the  male-line  descent  from  Madoc  Dhu  (d  before  22  Apr  1301),  Lord  of  Copa'r  Goleuni  (Gop  Hill, 
Trelawnyd),  as  described  above,  the  Hughes  family  should  use  his  arms,  namely,  paly  of  six,  argent  and  sable,  as 
illustrated,  with  suitable  differences,  quartered  with  the  arms  of  Wood,  Watts  and  Head  as  appropriate.  But  the  arms  of 
Madoc  Dhu  are  so  well-known  and  of  such  an  obvious  heraldic  status  that  they  should  not,  in  the  author's  opinion,  be 
quartered  with  any  other  arms,  although  in  Wales  it  was  the  practice  to  quarter  the  arms  of  any  famous  house 
(particularly  princely  houses)  from  which  an  armiger  could  trace  descent;  this  was  often  done  even  where  there  was 
no  descent  from  an  heraldic  heiress  of  that  house,  which  meant  that  there  was,  under  English  heraldic  practice,  no 
right  to  bear  the  arms  (Hughes  of  Gwerclas  is  a  good  example  of  this).  So,  in  Wales,  quartering  the  arms  of  a  Welsh 
prince  meant  7  am  descended  from  x  prince',  not  7  am  descended  from  an  heraldic  heiress  of  x  prince'. 


Arms  of  Madoc  Dhu 


A  suggestion  for  the  arms  of  Hughes. 


i -  James  Milne  of  Kebbaty  (b.  G  Jan  1 009  d.  1 1  Feb  1 875) 

I -  Dr.  Robert  Milne  of  Kebbaty  House,  Midmar  (b.  2G  Jul  1 849  d.  Nov  1 922) 

1  1 -  Elspet  Gordon  (d.  3  Apr  1 879) 

Dr.  George  Gordon  Milne  (b.  31  Jan  1 894  d.  Apr  1 942) 

1  i -  Alexander  Thomson  of  Inverurie  (d.  G  Apr  1 892  (Aged  86)) 

I -  Mary  Stuart  Thomson  (b.  5  Jan  1 854  d.  Jan  1 925) 

1 -  Margaret  Thomson  (d.  1 4  Jan  1 901  (Aged  80  in  1 891 )) 


-  Denys  Gordon  Milne  CBE  (b.  1 2  Jan  1 926  d.  9  Feb  2000) 

i -  Alexander  Campbell  (b.  1829/30  d.  11  Aug  1897) 

I -  Hugh  Ross  Campbell  (b.  3  May  18G8) 

1  1 -  Christina  Ross  (b.  1 9  Apr  1 828  d.  2  Oct  1 91 0) 

-  Margaret  Nightingale  Campbell  (b.  1 9  Mar  1 900  d.  1 8  Dec  1 983) 

I  i -  Robert  Nightingale  of  Ecclefechan  (b.  1 827  d.  1 7  Nov  1 877) 

I -  Margaret  Gilchrist  Nightingale  (b.  22  May  1871  d.  26  Dec  195G) 

1 -  Margaret  McArthur  (b.  1 835/8  d.  8  Jan  1 91 8) 

Graham  Nassau  Gordon  Senior-Milne,  Baron  of  Mordington  (b.  29  Sep  1955) 

i -  Nassau  John  Senior  (b.  2  Feb  1 822  d.  29  Aug  1 891 ) 

I -  Walter  Nassau  Senior  (b.  1 6  Mar  1 850  d.  20  Oct  1 933) 

1  1 -  Jane  Elizabeth  'Jeanie1  Hughes  (b.  1 0  Dec  1 828  d.  24  Mar  1 877) 

-  Oliver  Nassau  Senior  (b.  28  Nov  1 901  d.  30  Jun  1 992) 

I  i -  Hugh  Hammersley  (d.  28  Sep  1 882) 

I -  Mabel  Barbara  Hammersley  (b.  23  Janl  864  d.  1 9  Mar  1 943) 

1 -  Dulcibella  Eden  (d.  1903) 


-  Pamela  Mary  Senior  (b.  25  Aug  1 928) 


i -  Rev.  Robert  Gardner  Smith  (b.  1840  d.  1929) 

I -  Herbert  Heaton  Gardner-Smith  (b.  1869  d.  1922) 

I  1 -  Elizabeth  Bond  Evans 

Dorothy  Gardner-Smith  (b.  31  May  1904  d.  27  Dec  1987) 

II  i -  Daniel  Pierce 

I - Annie  Elizabeth  Pierce  (b.  1874  d.  1918) 

1 -  Mary  Norman 


Descent  of  Pamela  Mary  Senior  (b.  25  Aug  1328)  from  Edward  III.  King  of  England  (b.  1312  d.  1377) 


Edvard  III,  King  of  England  (b.  1312  d.  1377)  = 
Lionel  off  AnbAerp,  Duke  of  Clarence  (b.  1333  d.  1363)  = 
Edmund  M  ortimer,  E  arl  of  M  arch  [b.  1  F eb  1 352  d.  27  Dec  133-1}  = 

Sir  H einrylP  ercy 'Hotspur'  ito.  20  M ay  1 364  d.  23  Jul  1403}  = 
Johnde  C  lifford,  7th  Baron  Clifford  {b  About  1 333  d.  1422}  = 
Thi oma s  de  Clifford,  3th  Baron  Clifford  (b.  1414  d.  1454)  = 
John  de  Cl  iffo  rd,  9th  Ba  ron  C I  iff  ord  (b,  1 435  d .  1 461 )  = 
H  enry  de  C I  iff  ord ,  1 0th  Ba  ron  C I  iff  ord  (b .  1 454  d .  1523 )  = 
Sir  Ralph  Bo  ves  of  Streatlam  (d.  1 516}  = 
Sir  R alp h  E  ure,  W ard en  of  T h e  M  iddl e  M  arch  (d .  6  M  ar  1 545}  = 
Robert  La mhton  ofLambton  [d.  1533}  = 
Jo hn  La ntston  of  D urham  (d.  1623)  = 
Jo  hn  La  mbton  of  D  urham  ( b.  1 624)  = 
Sir  Robert  Eden  (b,  1644d.  17  M ay  1720}  = 
Sir  John  Eden  (b.  About  1630  d.  2  May  1723)  = 
Sir  Robert  Eden  (b.  About  1713  d.  25  Jun  1755)  = 
Thomas  E  den  (b.  1734  d .  1  May  1 30 5)  = 
Arthur  E den  (b.  9  Aug  1793  d.  1374)  = 
Hugh  Hammersley(d.23  Sep  1332)  = 
Walter  Nassau  Senior  [b.  16  Mar  1350  d.  20  Oct  1933}  = 
Oliver  Nassau  Senior  (b.  23  Nov  1901  d.  30  Jun  1992)  = 

Pamela  Mary  Senior  ( 


Philippa  of  Hainault  (b.  1314  d.  1369} 

Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Countess  of  Ulster  [b.  6  Jul  1332  d.  1363} 

Philippa  Plantagenep  Countess  of  Ulster  (b.  16  Aug  1355  d.  About 
7  Jan  1373) 

Elizabeth  Mortimer (b.  12  Feb  1371  d.  20  Apr  1417) 

Elizabeth  Percy 
Joan  Dacre 
Margaret  de  Bromflete 
Anne  St.  John 
Elizabeth  Clifford 
Margery  Bowes 
Frances  Eure 
Katherine  Kirby 
M  argaret  H  all 

Margaret  La mbton  (b  1651  d.  22  Jul  1730) 

Catherine  Shafto  (d.  2  Jul  1730} 

M  ary  Davison  of  Beamish  (d.  30  J  an  1794} 

M  ariana  Jones  [b.  About  1750} 

Frances  BuncombePoulett-Thomson  [d.  25  Mar  1377} 

Dulcibella  Eden  (d.  1903) 

Mabel  Barbara  Hammersley  (b.  23  Jan1364d.  19  l^4ar  1943) 

D  o rothy  G a fd n er-Sm ith  [b.  31  M ay  1904  d.  27 Dec  1 937} 

).  25  Aug  1923) 


Boudica,  Queen  of  the  Iceni. 

Y  Gwir  Yn  Erbyn  Y  Byd'  ( 'The  truth  against  the  world) 


Lineage  of  Ham(m)ersley 


HUGH  HAMERSLEY,  a  sporting  clergyman,  of  Cadeby  Hall,  Wyham  cum  Cadeby,  Ludborough,  Lines,  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  grandson  of  Sir  Hugh  Hamersley  (b  1565;  d  1636),  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1627,  a  descendant  of  an  old 
Staffordshire  family  originally  called  de  Homersley,  see  DUCAT-HAMERSLEY  OF  PYRTON  MANOR  (BLG)  -  see  note 
below;  b  1663;  educ  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge  (admitted  31  May  1680  aged  16  and  MA  30  Jun  1687);  Chaplain 
to  William  III;  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Vicar  of  Roxby,  Lines  from  1687;  Rector  of 
Broughton,  Lines  from  1694;  m  Mary  (b  1688;  d  1718),  daughter  of  John  Pye  of  Cadeby  Hall,  and  d  1714  having  had 
issue, 

la  HUGH,  of  whom  presently 

la  Mary;  b  1705;  m  Neville  Healy;  d  before  1757  having  had  issue  two  sons  and  one  daughter, 

Elizabeth 


Sir  Hugh  Hamersley  (1565-1636),  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1627.  This  is  the  famous  'Ashbourne  Portrait'  which  was 
believed  for  many  years  to  be  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  ('the  Mona  Lisa  of  Shakespeare  portraits).  See  'Shakespeare 
Matters',  vol.1 .  no.1 :  vol.  1 ,  no.  2  and  vol.1,  no.  3.  Oxfordians  have  suggested  that  this  portrait  has  been  tampered 


with  by  Stratfordians  to  remove  evidence  which  indicates  that  the  portrait  is  of  Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  (who 
the  Oxfordians  believe  was  Shakespeare)  and  add  elements  (particularly  relating  to  the  coat  of  arms  at  the  top-left  of 
the  portrait)  to  support  the  assertion  that  the  portrait  is  of  Sir  Hugh  Hamersley. 


Cadeby  Hall,  Ludborough,  Lines 

HUGH  HAMMERSLEY,  solicitor,  of  Cadeby  Hall,  Ludborough,  Lines  and  Ouslethwaite  Hall,  Worsbrough,  Yorks,  the 
first  to  spell  his  name  with  a  double 'm';  b  1706;  Solicitor  in  Doncaster,  of  which  town  he  became  Mayor;  m  Istly  1728 
Elizabeth  (d  1734),  daughter  of  William  Wade,  Town  Clerk  of  Doncaster,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  including 
Sarah  who  survived  him;  m  2ndly  1743  Elizabeth  (d  1 1  Mar  1759  aged  39),  daughter  of  Thomas  Archdale  of 
Ouslethwaite  Hall,  and  d  2  Dec  1757  having  had  issue, 

la  Hugh;  died  in  infancy  31  Dec  1746 
1b  THOMAS,  of  whom  presently 
la  Anne 


Thomas  Hammersley  (1747-1812),  banker  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

THOMAS  HAMMERSLEY,  banker  to  the  Prince  Regent  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  of  Cadeby  Hall, 
Ludborough,  Lines  and  Ouslethwaite  Hall,  Worsbrough,  Yorks,  which  estates  he  sold;  b  1747;  educ  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  joined  Herries,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  St.  James  St.,  London  (which  firm  became  part  of  Lloyds 
Bank  Ltd  in  1893)  on  its  formation  in  1772;  founding  partner  in  1786  of  Ransom,  Morland,  Hammersley  &  Co.  of  57 


Pall  Mall,  which  firm  he  left  in  1796  to  become  a  founding  partner  of  Hammersley,  Montolieu,  Brooksbank, 

Greenwood,  Drewe  &  Co.  of  76  Pall  Mall,  which  firm  became  Hammersley,  Greenwood,  Drewe  &  Co.  in  1806, 
Hammersley,  Greenwood,  Brooksbank  &  Co.  in  1823,  when  the  firm  moved  to  69  Pall  Mall,  and  Hammersley  &  Co.  in 
1832  (on  the  death  of  Hugh  Hammersley,  his  eldest  son,  in  1840  the  firm  was  taken  over  by  Coutts  &  Co);  m  1771 
Anne  (d  1822),  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  Greenwood,  Rector  of  Higham  Ferrers  (of  the  family  of  Greenwood  of 
Stapleton  Park,  Pontefract,  Yorkshire,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Greenwood  of  Greenwood  Lee,  Heptonstall,  Yorks.) 
and  sister  of  Charles  Greenwood  (1748-1832).  partner  of  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Hammersley,  who  was  also  a 
partner  of  Cox  &  Co.,  founded  1758,  of  Craig's  Court,  Whitehall,  bankers  and  army  agents  (see  his  portrait  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence);  Anne  Greenwood  was  descended  from  Edward  I  through  the  families  of  de  Clare  (Earls  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford),  de  Audley  (Earls  of  Gloucester),  de  Stafford  (Earls  of  Stafford),  de  la  Pole  (Earls  of  Suffolk), 
Morley  (Lords  Morley),  Hastings  of  Gressenhall,  Hildyard  of  Winestead-in-Holderness,  Girlington  of  Frodingham, 

Kelke  of  Barnetby  and  Farrer  of  Ewood  Hall,  Mytholmroyd,  Yorks.  It  is  related  that  when  Frederick,  Duke  of  York 
(1763-1827),  introduced  Charles  Greenwood  to  his  father,  George  III,  as  "Mr.  Greenwood,  the  gentleman  who  keeps 
my  money",  the  army  agent  ventured  to  remark  "I  think  it  is  rather  his  Royal  Highness  who  keeps  my  money",  a 
rejoinder  which  greatly  delighted  the  old  King.  "Do  you  hear  that?  Frederick,  do  you  hear  that?  You  are  the  gentleman 
who  keeps  Mr.  Greenwood's  money"]  he  d  1812  having  had  issue,  with  four  sons  and  three  daughters  who  died 
young, 


Louis  de  Montolieu  (1761-1853),  3rd  Baron  of  St.  Hippolyte  (Holy  Roman  Empire),  painted  in  1806. 

His  arms  were  'Azure,  a  fleur  de  lys  or  between  three  crescents  in  chief  and  as  many  mullets  (stars)  in 
base,  argent.  Supporters:  two  eagles  regardant,  wings  extended  and  invected  proper.  Motto:  'Deo  et 
principi' and  'Per  ardua  surge'.  Painting  at  the  French  Hospital.  Rochester,  Kent  (The  first  baron  was 
one  of  the  founding  directors  in  1714  and  the  second  baron  was  a  director  in  1759).  The  text  reads 
'Louis  de  Montolieu  son  of  Colonel  Louis  Charles  born  1761'. 

la  Hugh,  banker;  b  1774;  Partner  of  Hammersley  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  Pall  Mall,  London;  educ  Eton;  m 
1822  Marie,  4th  Baroness  of  St.  Hippolyte  (Holy  Roman  Empire),  elder  daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis 
de  Montolieu  (1761-1853),  3rd  Baron  of  St.  Hippolyte,  partner  of  Hammersley  &  Co.  (grandson  of 
David  de  Montolieu  (1668-1761),  1st  Baron  of  St.  Hippolyte  (sometimes  Saint-Hippolite),  a  barony  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  granted  by  Emperor  Joseph  I  at  Vienna  on  14/2/1706  and  descendible  to 
descendants  male  and  female  for  ever  (Melville  Henry  Massue,  Marquis  de  Ruvignv,  'The  Nobilities  of 
Europe Melville  &  Co.,  London,  1910,  Elibron  Classics  re-print,  p.  350)),  a  Huguenot,  General  in  the 
Army,  who  fought  for  William  III  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690)  having  left  France  following  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  and  who  accompanied  William  III  to  England  in  1688,  see 
EGLINTON  AND  WINTON  E.  and  ELIBANK  .B);  he  d  1840  having  had  issue  by  her, 

1b  Hugh  Montolieu,  5th  Baron  of  St.  Hippolyte  (Holy  Roman  Empire),  of  Ridgeway, 

Lymington,  Hants;  b  1825;  educ  Eton;  a  member  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  (owner 


of  Zoe,  a  schooner,  Water  Lily,  a  yawl,  and  Oak  Apple,  a  yawl);  m  1  Jul  1851 
Henrietta  (d  16  Mar  1929),  daughter  of  Lt-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Bouverie,  GCB, 

GCMG,  Governor  of  Malta,  see  RADNOR  E.,  and  Julia  Fanny,  younger  daughter  of 
Louis  de  Montolieu,  3rd  Baron  of  St.  Hippolyte  (Holy  Roman  Empire),  and  d  1896 
having  had  issue, 

1c  Diana  Emily;  b  1852;  m  1875  Pearson  Frank  Crazier  (1851-1892), 
son  of  Francis  Henry  Crazier  (1812-1906)  and  his  second  wife, 

Harriet  nee  Paske;  she  d  1880  apparently  without  issue 
2c  Constance  Maria,  6th  Baroness  of  St.  Hippolyte  (Holy  Roman 
Empire)  from  the  death  of  her  father  in  1896;  b  1856;  m  25  Oct  1882 
Lt.  Col.  Henry  Edward  Stopford  (b  13  Nov  1841 ;  d  26  Dec  1895),  see 
COURTOWN  E.;  she  d  Jan  1930  apparently  without  issue* 

3c  Bertha  Caroline;  b  1858;  d  1879 

*On  her  death  in  1930,  apparently  without  issue,  the  Barony  of  St.  Hippolyte  appears 
to  have  passed  (in  accordance  with  the  semi-Salic  law  of  succession,  as  applied  to 
the  imperial  title  itself  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1713)  to  the  heirs  of  Julia  Fanny 
(above),  younger  daughter  of  Louis  de  Montolieu  (1761-1853),  3rd  Baron  of  St. 

Hippolyte,  who  married,  firstly,  William  Wibraham,  Capt.  R.  N.,  and,  secondly,  Lt-Gen. 

Sir  Henry  Frederick  Bouverie  (1783-1852),  GCB,  GCMG,  Governor  of  Malta. 

By  her  first  husband,  William  Wibraham,  Julia  had  issue,  Emily  Anna  Wilbraham  (d 
1862)  and  Julia  Maria  Wilbraham  (1819-1924). 

Emily  Anna  Wilbraham  married  in  1843  Admiral  Robert  Fanshawe 
Stopford  (1811-1 891 )  and  had  issue  (see  also 
http://theoeeraae.eom/D3779.htm#i377861  Mary  Louisa  Stopford, 

Eleanor  Anna  Stopford  (d  3  Sep  1943),  Vice-Admiral  Robert 
Wilbraham  Stopford  (b  24  Jun  1844,  d.  9  Jun  1911),  Colonel  Arthur 
Bouverie  Stopford  (b  21  Oct  1845,  d  10  Jun  1902),  William  Edward 
Stopford  (b  about  1846-1852,  d  29  Apr  1928),  Vice-Admiral  Frederick 
George  Stopford  (b  10  May  1852,  d  18  Jan  1928)  and  Francis  James 
Stopford  (b  6  Jul  1857,  d  25  Aug  1928). 

Julia  Maria  Wilbraham  married  in  Malta  in  1840  Edward  Stopford 
(1809-1905),  Capt.  R.N.  and  had  issue  Lt.Col.  Henry  Edward 
Stopford  (1841-1895),  who  m  1882  Constance  Maria  Hammersley 
(1856-1930)  but  apparenlty  dsp  (see  above),  Edith  Louisa  Stopford 
(1843-1936),  who  m  1868  Admiral  Sir  William  Robert  Kennedy, 

G.C.B.  (and  had  issue  Alice  Emily  Kennedy  (1870-1939),  who  m 
191 1  George  Walter  Stopford  (1870-1959))  and  Grosvenor  Stopford 
(1845-1875),  Cmdr.,  R.N.,  who  m  1874  Sara  Palmer. 

By  her  second  husband,  Lt-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Bouverie  (1783-1852),  Julia  had 
issue  Henry  (dsp  1854),  Capt.  Coldstream  Guards,  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 

Inkerman.  and  Henrietta  (d  1929),  who  m  1851  Hugh  Montolieu  Hammersley  (1825- 
1896),  5th  Baron  of  St.  Hippolyte  (see  above). 

2a  CHARLES,  of  whom  presently 

3a  George,  banker;  b  1785;  Partner  of  Hammersley  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  Pall  Mall,  London;  d  unmarried 
1835 

la  Anne;  b  1773;  m  1805  William  Ward,  Bishop  of  Sodor  &  Man,  and  d  1841  leaving  issue 
2a  Caroline;  b  1774;  m  General  Sir  Henry  Calvert,  Bt.  (1763-1826),  see  VERNEY  OF  CLAYDON 
HOUSE  Bt.,  and  d  1806  leaving  issue 
3a  Mary;  b  1777;  m  1827  Charles  Barker;  d  1843 

4a  Diana;  b  1783;  m  Captain  (later  Rear-Admiral)  George  Hills  RN;  d  1854  leaving,  with  other  issue,  a 
son,  George  (b  1816;  d  10  Dec  1895),  who  became  the  first  Bishop  of  British  Columbia  1859-1892 
5a  Frances  Harriet;  b  1788;  d  1876 
6a  Charlotte  Emily;  b  1789;  d  1858 


CHARLES  HAMMERSLEY,  banker,  of  Park  Crescent,  London;  b  7  Oct  1782;  educ  Eton;  Senior  partner  of  Cox  &  Co., 
bankers  and  army  agents,  of  Craig's  Court,  Whitehall;  m  1809  Emily  Poulett-Thomson,  daughter  of  John  Buncombe- 
Poulett-Thomson,  of  Waverley  Abbey  House,  Farnham,  Surrey,  senior  partner  of  Thomson,  Bonar  &  Co.,  of  London 


and  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  merchants,  see  SYDENHAM  B.  (Burke's  'Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages)  and 
HUNTINGFIELD  OF  HEVENINGHAM  HALL  B„  and  d  1862  having  had  issue, 

la  Charles,  banker,  sometime  of  Lowndes  Square,  London  and  Abney  House,  Bourne  End,  Bucks;  b 
24  Aug  1817;  educ  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  Senior  partner  of  Cox  &  Co.,  bankers  and  army 
agents;  unmarried;  d  29  Dec  1890 
2a  HUGH,  of  whom  presently 

3a  Henry,  Indian  Army;  b  1  Mar  1823;  educ  Eton;  Retired  from  the  Army  due  to  ill  health;  m  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Col.  Lapsley  and  d  26  Oct  1883  having  had  issue, 

1b  Charles  Henry;  b  1854;  Emigrated  to  Australia;  d  Oct  1900  in  Melbourne 
2b  Frederick;  b  1856;  Emigrated  to  Australia;  d  1902 
1b  Emily;  b  1858  and  died  young 

4a  Frederick,  Major-General,  of  Ash  Grange,  Aldershot,  Surrey;  known  as  'the  father  of  Army 
gymnastics';  b  1824;  educ  Eton;  Commissioned  in  14th  Foot,  The  West  Yorkshire  Regiment  1842; 
served  in  the  Crimea  including  the  siege  and  fall  of  Sebastopol  and  the  assault  of  18  Jun  1855  (medal 
and  clasp  of  the  Sardinian  medal  and  the  fifth  clasp  of  the  Order  of  the  Meiidie  -  by  virtue  of  which  he 
became  a  Knight  of  the  Ottoman  Empire);  founded  the  Army  School  of  Physical  Training  at  Aldershot; 
Inspector  of  Army  Gymnasia;  co-founder  and  first  chairman  of  the  Amateur  Athletics  Club  1866  (which 
became  the  Amateur  Athletics  Association  in  1880);  m  14  Mar  1854  Sarah,  daughter  of  Right  Rev. 
Michael  Keating,  Dean  of  Limerick,  and  d  22  Dec  1901  having  had  issue, 


Major-General  Frederick 
Hammersley  CB  (1858-1923) 


Fatal  wounding  of  Major-General  Sir  William  Penn 
Symons  KCB  at  Talana  Hill  1899  (Major 
Hammersley  was  with  the  General  as  one  of  his 
staff  officers  and  was  wounded  moments  before). 


1b  Frederick,  Major-General,  CB  (1908);  b  2  Oct  1858;  educ  Eton;  Commissioned  in 
20th  Foot  (Lancashire  Fusiliers)  1876,  later  raised  and  commanded  4th  Battalion; 
Sudan  Expedition  1884-5  (medal  and  clasp);  Nile  Expedition  1898,  including  the 
Battle  of  Khartoum  (Osmani  and  Egyptian  medals);  Staff  Officer  in  the  South  African 
War  1899-1900  (severely  wounded  at  Talana  Hill  20  Oct  1899);  Major-General  1910; 
Divisional  Commander  1914;  Deputy  Inspector  General  on  lines  of  communication 
1915;  commanded  11th  Division  at  the  landing  at  Suvla  Bay  (Gallipoli  Campaign)  6 
Aug  1915;  retired  1919;  m  1891  Edith  Letitia  (b  1864),  daughter  of  George  Grant,  and 
d  1923  having  had  issue, 

1c  Frances  May  of  Curies  Close,  Bucklers  Hard,  Beaulieu,  Hants;  b 
1891 

2c  Edith  Caroline;  b  11  Sep  1897 


2b  Mary  Emily;  b  1857;  m,  as  his  2nd  wife,  5  Aug  1891  Edward  Reginald  Courtenay, 
see  DEVON  E.,  and  had  issue 
3b  Florence;  b  1862;  d  1933 

la  Emily;  b  6  Feb  1810;  m  16  Jun  1835  Charles  Richard  Littledale  (b  1807;  d  1892)  of  Scarlets, 
Wargrave,  Berks;  d  12  Jan  1878 
2a  Maria;  b  29  Sep  1 81 1 ;  d  1  May  1 855 

3a  Julia;  b  1 8  Mar  1 81 3;  m  25  Jul  1 836  Edward  Jekyll  (b  6  Feb  1 804;  d  26  Mar  1 876)  of  Wargrave 
Hill,  Henley-on-Thames,  Capt  Grenadier  Guards,  by  whom  she  had  issue  five  sons  and  two 
daughters,  including  a  fourth  son,  Col.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  KCMG,  see  FREYBERG  B.,  an  elder 
daughter,  Caroline  (b  16  Mar  1837;  d  6  Dec  1928),  who  m  28  Feb  1865  Frederick  Eden  (b  1828;  d  5 
Dec  1 91 6),  son  of  Arthur  Eden  (1 793-1874)  of  Cannizaro  Park,  Wimbledon,  London,  of  the  Palazzo 
Barbarigo,  Venice,  author  of  'A  Garden  in  Ven/ce' (1903),  see  EDEN  OF  WINTON  B.,  and  a  younger 
daughter,  Gertrude  Jekyll  (b  29  Nov  1843;  d  8  Dec  1932),  the  well-known  gardener;  she  d  19  Jul  1895 


Cannizaro  Park,  Wimbledon,  London  (from  the  garden  side),  now  a  hotel  -  home  of  Arthur  Eden  from 
1842-1854. 


Cannizaro  Park,  Wimbledon,  London  (side  view)  -  home  of  Arthur  Eden  from  1842-1854. 


The  Palazzo  Barbarigo.  Venice  (purchased  by  Frederick  Eden  in  1884). 


The  Palazzo  Barbariqo,  Venice  (purchased  by  Frederick  Eden  in  1884).  The  Palazzo  Barbarigo  is  the 
house  on  the  extreme  right. 


The  Palazzo  Barbariqo.  Venice  (purchased  by  Frederick  Eden  in  1884)  on  the  Grand  Canal.  The 
Palazzo  Barbarigo  is  the  pinkish/orangish  house  behind  the  bright  light  second  from  the  right.  The 
church  in  the  background  is  Santa  Maria  della  Salute 


The  Garden  of  Eden,  Island  of  La  Giudecca.  Venice,  by  Henry  McCarter  (Bacon,  Lee,  'Venice 
Gardens',  Century  magazine,  August  1901)  -  a  1903  photograph  of  a  similar  view  is  here.  The  garden 
was  created  in  1884  by  Frederick  Eden  (1828-1916)  and  his  wife,  Caroline,  elder  sister  of  Gertrude 
Jekyll  (1843-1932);  it  is  the  largest  private  garden  in  Venice  and  is  now  a  national  monument.  The 
church  in  the  background  is  Palladio's  II  Redentore.  The  garden  became  a  meeting  place  for  poets, 
philosophers,  artists,  writers,  actors  and  others,  including  Eleonora  Duse,  Gabriele  D'Annunzio  (who 
wrote  about  the  garden  in  his  scandalous  erotic  novel  'The  Flame  of  Life),  Proust,  Henry  James  (the 
garden  apparently  inspired  him  to  write  'The  Aspern  Papers),  Baron  Corvo,  Lady  Lindsay  (who  wrote 
a  poem  about  the  garden  called  'In  theTime  ofJJIies_),  and  Jean  Cocteau  (who  wrote  a  poem  about 
the  garden  called  'Souvenir  d'un  soir  d'automne  au  jardin  Eaden).  After  Frederick  Eden's  death  the 


garden  was  bought  by  Sir  James  Horlick  (1886-1972),  an  officer  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who  gave 
it  to  Princess  Asoasia  of  Greece  (1896-1 972).  Her  daughter,  Alexandra.  Queen  of  Yugoslavia  (1 921  - 
1993),  was  partly  brought  up  there  (she  regarded  the  garden  as  her  true  home)  and  lived  there  for  a 
time  with  her  husband,  ex-King  Peter  of  Yugoslavia  (see  her  memoir  ‘Fora  King’s  Love).  After 
Aspasia's  death  it  was  apparently  purchased  in  1973  by  the  Austrian  artist  Hundertwasser  (1928- 
2000),  although  he  later  denied  owning  the  garden.  On  his  death  it  appears  to  have  passed  to  a 
company  called  Gruener  Janura  AG  (c/o  Fidiuris  GmbH,  Gotthardstrasse  3,  6300  Zug  and  Isola 
Giudecca  138,  30133  Venezia)  and  is  now  (as  of  2012)  reported  to  be  dilapidated  and  closed  to  the 
public. 


Frederick  Eden  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Photograph  Another  view  of  the  garden  from  'A  Garden 

from  A  Garden  in  Venice' ( 1903).  in  Venice'  (1903). 


'On  La  Giudecca,  Venice'  by  Terrick  John  Williams  (1860-1963).  A  view  of  the  Rio  della  Croce;  the 
Garden  of  Eden  is  on  the  right.  A  photograph  of  this  view  appears  in  A  Garden  in  Venice'  (1903)  by 
Frederick  Eden.  The  church  is  Santa  Maria  della  Salute. 


The  entrance  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  today.  Listen  to  the  BBC  Radio  3  broadcast  of  6  July  2012 
'Requiem  for  a  Garden  oj  Edenj  ( 'today  the  garden  is  locked  and  no-one  answers  the  bell...  so  it 
remains...  a  kind  of  sleeping  beauty  in  the  heart  of  Giudecca). 


'Mrs.  Eden's  Garden'  (1904)  by  Mortimer  Menpes  'The  Garden  of_  Eden'.  Painting  in 

(Menpes,  D.  &  M.,  'Venice',  Arthur  &  Charles  Black,  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Pamela 

London,  1 904).  'If  the  sight  of  the  blue  skies  fills  you  with  Milne. 

joy,  if  a  blade  of  grass  springing  up  in  the  fields  has 

power  to  move  you,  if  the  simple  things  of  nature  have  a 

message  that  you  understand,  rejoice,  for  your  soul  is 

alive...'  -  Eleonora  Duse  (1858-1924). 


The  Garden  of  Eden  from  the  Lagoon.  The  church  is  Palladio's  II  Redentore. 

7  know  a  garden  beautiful, 

Near  by  the  slumbrous  seas; 

Tall  lilies  line  its  dusky  paths  - 
Les  rois  des  fleurs,  les  lis  - 
They  spread  out  as  a  field  of  snow 
Betwixt  the  lemon  trees. ' 

'In  the  Time  of  Lilies'  -  Lady  Lindsay  ('From  a  Venetian  Balcony  and  Other  Poems',  1903). 

The  Garden  of  Eden  was  very  probably  the  inspiration  for  Caroline  Eden's  sister,  the  noted  gardener, 
Gertrude  Jekyll  (1843-1932).  In  her  book,  'The  Garden  of  Eden  -  A  Secret  Garden  in  l/er7/'ce’(Morosini 
Press,  2014,  p.  41),  Annemette  Fogh  writes:  'The  Garden  in  Venice  was,  in  Eden's  time,  the  most 
unusual  English  garden  one  could  find  outside  of  England,  and  possibly  it  was  Caroline  and  her 
experiences  from  the  Mediterranean  area,  who  made  Gertrude  aware  of  new  colour  combinations  of 
flowers,  and  beds  of  varying  perennials.  She  came  to  visit  during  her  formative  years  and  Caroline's 
ideas  could  very  well  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  her.  The  thick  lines  of  Madonna  lilies  that 
flowered  in  June  beneah  the  pergolas  were  something  which  Gertrude  really  admired.  The  Eden 
garden  became  well  known  in  the  UK  around  1900,  not  least  because  Caroline  sent  many 
photographs  to  English  garden  magazines  such  as  Country  Life,  where  they  were  frequently 
published.  She  also  sent  them  home  to  her  mother  and  Gertrude  at  Munstead  House.  Carolines 
garden  turned,  out  to  be  the  main  source  of_  inspiration  for  her  Younger  sister's  rnost  successful 

plantjngs.  Gertrude  travelled  to  Venice  in  1872  and  again  in  1876,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Eden's  famous  garden,  visiting  her  sister's  first  garden  next  to  the  Convertite  convent.  Gertrude  Jekyll 
used  Caroline's  photographs  from  the  Eden's  second  garden  in  her  book  Lilies  for  English  Gardens, 
while  Arts  and  Crafts  Gardens  contain  two  photos  from  the  garden,  used  as  illustrations  for  the 
chapter  on  pergolas,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  photographs'  origin.  The  photo  of  the  lily-walk 
was  taken  by  Caroline  in  1891  and  printed  in  the  magazine  THE  GARDEN,  August  29.  Underneath 
the  photo  it  says,  "Engraved  for  THE  GARDEN  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Eden,  Venice. " 
Gertrude  does  not  mention  her  sister  once  in  her  gardening  books,  diaries,  articles  or  letters,  except 
for  the  description  of  the  first  garden  that  she  and  Caroline  looked  after  as  children  (Gertrude  Jekyll, 
"Children  and  Gardens",  Country  Life,  1908,  p.  67).'  Gertrude  did  not  attend  her  sister's  funeral  in 
1928. 


The  Villa  Eden  at  Salce.  Belluno,  Northern  Italy,  where  Frederick  and  Caroline  Eden  spent  their 
summers  ('Country  Life',  Jan  1901). 


The  Villa  Eden  at  Salce.  Belluno,  Northern  Italy.  View  from  the  garden,  looking  South. 


The  Villa  Eden  at  Salce.  Belluno,  Northern  Italy.  The  sala. 


The  Villa  Eden  at  Salce.  Belluno,  Northern  Italy.  Bowling  green  and  herbaceous  border. 


The  Villa  Eden  at  Salce.  Belluno,  Northern  Italy.  The  summer  house. 


The  Villa  Eden  at  Salce.  Belluno,  Northern  Italy.  The  garden. 

4a  Cecilia;  b  22  Aug  1814;  m  9  Nov  1840  Henry  Stuart  (b  1  Jan  1808;  d  19  May  1880),  see  BUTE  M., 
and  d  28  Feb  1890  leaving  with  other  issue  a  daughter  Gertrude  Mary  (d  1905)  great-grandmother  of 
Charles  Eric  Alexander  Hambro  (1930-2002),  see  HAMBRO  B. 

5a  Caroline,  of  Lowndes  Square,  London  and  Abney  House,  Bourne  End,  Bucks;  b  17  Apr  1816;  d 
1901 

6a  Catherine;  b  28  May  1821 ;  m  30  Nov  1844,  as  his  2nd  wife,  Thomas  Weguelin  MP  (d  5  Apr  1885), 
partner  of  Thomson,  Bonar  &  Co.,  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  merchants;  Director  and 
then  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  1855-56,  who  m,  firstly,  Charlotte  Poulett-Thomson,  see 


SYDENHAM  B.  (Burke's  'Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages)',  d  21  Mar  1887  leaving  issue 
7a  Elizabeth;  b  4  Dec  1825;  m  21  Apr  1849  William  Baring  (b  1  Dec  1819;  d  Jun  1906),  Capt 
Coldstream  Guards,  of  Norman  Court,  Hants,  see  NORTHBROOK  B.;  d  6  Nov  1897  leaving  with 
other  issue  a  daughter,  Rosa  Frederica  (b  1854;  d  1927),  who  m,  secondly,  25  Nov  1885  Lt.  Col 
George  William  Adolphus  FitzGeorge  (b  1843;  d  1907),  eldest  son  of  Prince  George,  Duke  of 
Cambridge  (b  1819;  d  1904),  grandson  of  George  III,  see  1970  edn  CAMBRIDGE  M.,  by  whom  she 
had,  with  other  issue,  a  daughter,  Mabel  Iris  FitzGeorge  (1886-1976),  2nd  cousin  of  King  George  VI, 
who  m,  firstly  in  1912,  Robert  Balfour  (1869-1942),  and,  secondly  in  1945,  Prince  Vladimir  Galitzine 
(1884-1954),  whereby  she  became  Princess  Vladimir  Galitzine.  By  her  first  marriage  Mabel  Iris 
FitzGeorge  had  issue  General  Sir  Robert  (Victor)  FitzGeorge-Balfour  (1913-1994),  Coldstream 
Guards,  who  commanded  the  Brigade  of  Guards  from  1958-1960 


Arms  of  Prince  Adolphus,  Duke  of  George  FitzGeorge  (1843-1907) 
Cambridge  (1774-1850). 


King  George  III  (1760-1820) 

=  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenberg-Strelitz  (1744-1818) 

I 

Prince  Adolphus.  1st  Duke  of  Cambridge  (1774-1850) 

=  Princess  Augusta  of  Hesse-Kassel  (1797-1889) 


/ 

Prince  George,  2nd  Duke  of  Cambridge  (1819-1904) 

=  Sarah  Louisa  Fairbrother  (1816-1890)* 


\ 

Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  (1833-1897) 

=  Francis  ,  1st  Duke  of  Teck  (1837-1900) 


George  FitzGeorge  (1843-1907) 

=  Rosa  Baring  (1854-1927) 


Princess  Mary  of  Teck  (1867-1953) 

=  King  George  V  (1865-1936) 


Mabel  Iris  FitzGeorge  (1886-1976)  King  George  VI  (1895-1952) 

=  (1)  Robert  Balfour  (1869-1942)  =  Lady  Elizabeth  Bowes-Lyon  (1900-2002) 

=  (2)  Prince  Vladimir  Galitzine  (1884-1954) 


*Their  marriage  in  1847  was  in  contravention  of  the  Royal  Marriages  Act  1 772  (but  see  below),  though  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  can  have  been  lawful  to  outlaw  otherwise  lawful  (i.e.  canonically  legal)  marriages  in  a 
Christian  country  where  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which  are  binding  on  the  monarch  as  Head  of  the  Church  and 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  rule  that  marriage  is  'an  holy  estate'  'instituted  of  God'  and  that  'those  whom  God  has 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder'.  Of  course,  the  Act  only  applies  in  the  UK  so  presumably  Prince 
George's  marriage  was  canonically  legal  in  Hanover  (it  was  also  canonically  legal  in  England  of  course)  and  so 
did  not  necessarily  affect  succession  to  his  title  of  Prince  of  Hanover  or  Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneberg  (held  by 
him  and  his  father)  or  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Hanover  (numerous  morganatic  marriages  were 
recognised  in  German  states).  Augustus  Frederick  D'Este  and  Ellen  Augusta  Emma  D'Este,  the  children  of 
Prince  Augustus,  Duke  of  Sussex  (1773-1843),  who  married  Lady  Augusta  Murray  in  Rome  in  1793  in 
contravention  of  the  Royal  Marriages  Act  1772,  were  advised  by  counsel  that  the  marriage  was  legitimate  in 
Hanover  and  that  they  were  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Hanover  (Lucille  Iremonger,  'Love  and  the 
Princess',  Faber  and  Faber,  London,  1958,  p.  178-9). 


The  Royal  Marriages  Act  1772 


The  Royal  Marriages  Act  1772  states: 

'That  no  descendant  of  the  body  of  his  late  majesty  King  George  the  Second,  male  or  female,  (other  than  the 
issue  of  princesses  who  have  r named .  or  may  hereafter  marry,  into  foreign  families )  shall  be  capable  of 
contracting  matrimony  without  the  previous  consent  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  signified  under  the 
great  seal,  and  declared  in  council,  (which  consent,  to  preserve  the  memory  thereof  is  hereby  directed  to  be  set 
out  in  the  licence  and  register  of  marriage,  and  to  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  privy  council);  and  that  every 
marriage,  or  matrimonial  contract,  of  any  such  descendant,  without  such  consent  first  had  and  obtained,  shall 
be  null  and  void,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. ' 

The  Act  goes  on  to  state: 

'Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  case  any  such  descendant  of  the  body  of 
his  late  majesty  King  George  the  Second,  being  above  the  age  oj  twenty-five  years,  shall  persist  in  his  or  her 
resolution  to  contract  a  marriage  disapproved  of  or  dissented  from,  by  the  King,  his  heirs,  or  successors;  that 
then  such  descendant,  upon  giving  notice  to  the  King's  privy  council,  which  notice  is  hereby  directed  to  be 
entered  in  the  books  thereof,  may,  at  any  time  from  the  expiration  of  twelve  calendar  months  after  such  notice 
given  to  the  privy  council  as  aforesaid,  contract  such  marriage;  and  his  or  her  marriage  with  the  person  before 
proposed,  and  rejected,  may  be  duly  solemnized,  without  the  previous  consent  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or 
successors;  and  such  marriage  shall  be  good,  as  if  this  act  had  never  been  made,  unless  both  houses  of 
parliament  shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  twelve  months,  expressly  declare  their  disapprobation  of  such 
intended  marriage. ' 

The  words  'such  descendant'  are  used  consistently  to  mean  a  'descendant  of  the  body  of  his  late  majesty  King 
George  the  Second,  male  or  female,  (other  than  the  issue  of  princesses  who  have  married,  or  may  hereafter 
marry,  into  foreign  families)';  they  do  not  mean  such  a  person  who  has  reached  the  age  of  25  years.  Thus,  a 
descendant  of  the  body  of  his  late  majesty  King  George  the  Second,  male  or  female,  (other  than  the  issue  of 
princesses  who  have  married,  or  may  hereafter  marry,  into  foreign  families)  can  marry  if: 

•  he  or  she  has  reached  the  age  of  25  years; 

•  he  or  she  has  previously  sought  the  sovereign's  permission  to  marry  a  certain  person  and  permission 
has  been  refused  (interestingly,  there  is  no  provision  for  a  person  who  has  not  previously  sought 
permission); 

•  he  or  she  has  given  notice  to  the  Privy  Council  at  least  12  months  previously  of  their  intention  to  marry 
that  person; 

•  both  houses  of  parliament  have  not  expressly  declared  their  disapproval  of  the  proposed  marriage  in 
that  12-month  period. 

The  third  condition  is  not  dependent  on  the  first  (because,  as  explained,  the  words  'such  descendant'  do  not 
include  an  age  qualification  and  it  is  a  'such  descendant'  who  must  give  notice  to  the  Privy  Council),  which 
means  that  the  person  seeking  to  marry  does  not  have  to  have  reached  the  age  of  25  years  before  notifying  the 
Privy  Council.  It  is  a  condition  that  the  person  should  be  above  the  age  of  25  years  in  order  to  contract  a 
marriage,  not  that  they  should  be  above  25  years  in  order  to  notify  the  Privy  Council.  In  other  words,  it  is 
possible  to  notify  the  Privy  Council  before  reaching  the  age  of  25  years  and,  subject  to  the  12  month  waiting 
time,  to  marry  the  moment  the  person  reaches  the  age  of  25  years. 

Note  that  the  'issue'  referred  to  in  the  exemption  necessarily  includes  not  just  the  children  of  princesses  who 
marry  into  foreign  families  but  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  children  as  well,  including  those  who  marry  back 
into  the  British  royal  family  and  their  descendants  (there  is  no  exclusion  from  the  exemption  for  such  people). 
This  is  because  (1)  the  word  'issue'  ordinarily  includes  remoter  descendants*  and  (2)  it  would  be  nonsensical 
that  a  child  of  such  a  princess  should  not  require  permission  but  that  the  children  and  remoter  descendants  of 
such  a  child  should. 

*Per  Wikipedia:  'In  genealogy  and  wills,  issue  typically  means  a  person's  lineal  descendants  -  all  genetic 
descendants  of  a  person,  regardless  of  degree.'  ( citing  Glenda  K.  Harnad,  J.D.  and  Karl  Oakes,  J.D.,  Corpus 
Juris  Secundum,  Descent  and  Distribution  §  35  (2015)).  Note  also  that  under  the  Sophia  Naturalisation  Act 
1705,  referred  to  below,  the  word  'issue'  includes  remoter  descendants  beyond  the  first  generation  (that  is, 
children). 

Now,  Prince  Adolphus,  1st  Duke  of  Cambridge  (1774-1850),  married  Princess  Augusta  of  Hesse-Kassel  ( 1 797- 
1889).  who  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Princess  Mary  of  Great  Britain  (1723-1772),  a  daughter  of  King  George  II 


who  married  into  a  'foreign  family';  that  of  Hesse-Kassel.  This  means  that  Prince  George,  2nd  Duke  of 
Cambridge  (1819-1904),  came  within  the  exemption  to  the  Royal  Marriages  Act  1772  (this  is  called  the  'Farran 
exemption'  -  see  http://www.heraldica.Org/faas/britfaa.html#p2-35)  and  did  not  need  to  obtain  the  monarch's 
permission  to  marry.  This  means  that  Prince  George's  wife,  Sarah  Fairbrother,  was  legally  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  and  took  the  rank,  title  and  style  of  'Her  Royal  Highness'.  In  addition,  their  third  son,  Colonel  Sir 
Augustus  FitzGeorge,  KCVO,  CB  (1847-1933),  being  the  only  legitimate  son,  succeeded  as  3rd  Duke  of 
Cambridge  on  his  father's  death  in  1904. 

The  Sophia  Naturalisation  Act  1705 

The  argument  has  been  put  forward  that,  prior  to  1949  when  the  Act  was  repealed,  under  the  Sophia 
Naturalisation  Act  1705,  all  descendants  of  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover  (1630-1714),  grand-daughter  of 
King  James  I  via  Elizabeth  Stuart  ('The  Winter  Queen')  and  mother  of  King  George  I,  became  British  subjects, 
and  since  the  descendants  of  British  princesses  who  married  into  'foreign  families'  were  British  subjects 
accordingly,  their  families  could  not  be  'foreign  families'  in  the  eyes  of  the  law;  so  such  descendants  did  not  fall 
within  the  exemption  to  the  Royal  Marriages  Act  1772.  This  would  mean,  of  course,  that  no-one  could  ever  fall 
within  the  exemption,  which  raises  the  question  as  to  why  an  exemption  would  be  included  in  the  Royal 
Marriages  Act  1772  if,  under  an  existing  Act  of  Parliament,  no-one  could  ever  qualify  under  that  exemption.  This 
fact  alone  strongly  suggests  that  the  argument  is  nonsensical. 

Even  if  the  descendants  of  a  British  princess  are  deemed  to  be  British  subjects,  the  family  she  marries 

into  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  British  by  the  mere  fact  of  her  marrying  into  it  -  and  the  Act  refers  to 

princesses  marrying  into  a  foreign  family,  not  the  status  of  that  family  after  she  has  married  into  it.  In 

other  words,  the  question  is  whether  the  family  is/was  foreign  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  not 

afterwards. 


Further,  even  if  it  is  not  the  status  of  the  family  at  the  time  the  princess  marries  into  it  that  matters  (and  it  clearly 
is),  the  idea  that  because  certain  members  of  a  family  or  one  branch  of  it  are  deemed  to  be  British  subjects, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  entire  family  is  deemed  to  be  British  (non-foreign),  is  itself  demonstrable 
nonsense.  One  merely  has  to  ask  the  question:  'Can  a  family,  many  or  most  of  whose  members  are  not  British 
subjects  and  who  are,  in  fact,  subjects  of  a  foreign  state,  none  of  whose  members  necessarily  live  in  the  UK  or 
even  speak  English,  or  are  subject  to  'British'  law,  and  who  regard  themselves  as  being  of  a  different  nationality, 
and  have  done  so  for  a  thousand  years,  and  not  British  at  all,  be  described  as  a  'British  family'  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  'British'  and  'family',  which  are  the  meanings  that  would  have  to  be  used 
in  a  court  of  law?'  For  instance,  can  one  properly  describe  the  family  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  as  a  'British 
family',*  as  those  words  are  ordinarily  understood,  or  the  family  of  Hesse-Kassel  or  the  Danish  royal  family  or 
the  German  royal  family?  The  idea  is  nonsensical.  If  the  family  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  is  a  British  family, 
then  why  did  the  British  branch  of  that  family  need  to  change  its  name  to  'Windsor'  in  1 91 7?  Because  1 00%  of 
the  British  people  regarded  the  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  family  as  German  and  the  British  branch  of  that  family 
wanted  to  disassociate  itself  from  its  German  parent  branch. 

*7  can't  imagine  any  circumstance  in  which  the  Princely  House  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  would  be 
considered,  in  Britain,  to  be  anything  other  than  a  foreign  family.'-  William  A.  Reitwiesner,  alt.talk.royalty  post 
dated  1 1  /9/1 996,  'Royal  Marriages  Act  coverage'.  William  A.  Reitwiesner  was  a  very  widely  respected 
genealogist.  A  Wikipedia  article  ( 'House  oj Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 1  states:  'Due  to  anti-German  sentiment  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  World  War  I,  George  V  changed  the  name  of  his  branch  from  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha  to  Windsor  in  1917.  The  same  happened  in  1920  in  Belgium,  where  it  was  changed  to  "van  Belgie" 
(Dutch)  or  "de  Belgique"  (French).' This  confirms  that  the  British  branch  of  the  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  family 
was  exactly  that  -  a  branch.  The  existence  of  a  'British  branch'  does  not  make  the  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 
family  British;  the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  is  a  'foreign  family'.  This  is  not  rocket  science. 

The  Wikipedia  article  ('Royal  Marriages  Act  1772')  states: 

'Parry  argued  that  the  "Farran  exemption"  theory  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  Protestant 
descendants  of  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  ancestress  of  the  United  Kingdom's  monarchs  since  1714, 
had  been  entitled  to  British  citizenship  under  the  Sophia  Naturalization  Act  1705  (if  born  prior  to  1949,  when  the 
act  was  repealed).  Thus,  some  marriages  of  British  princesses  to  continental  monarchs  and  princes  were  not,  in 
law,  marriages  to  foreigners. ' 


This  is  a  compete  misrepresentation  of  Parry's  arguments. 


In  the  first  place,  the  Act  refers  to  'foreign  families',  not  'foreigners'  (that  is,  individuals).  As  I  have  pointed  out 
above,  the  fact  that  one  or  more  members  of  a  family  are  regarded  as  British  in  law  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  family  British  in  law  -  and  it  is  the  family  that  must  qualify  as  British  since  that  is  what  the  Act  refers  to. 

In  the  second  place,  Parry  (Clive  Parry  MA  LLB)  did  not  argue  'some  marriages  to  continental  monarchs  and 
princes  were  not,  in  law,  marriages  to  foreigners'.  What  he  actually  wrote  was  'Mr.  Farran  has  minutely 
examined  the  question  as  to  what  is  a  "family".  Mr.  Morrah  now  suggests  that  a  family  whose  members  are 
British  subjects  under  the  Act  of  Anne  is  not  foreign.  Mr.  Farran,  rightly  it  is  thought  fbv  the  author.  Clive 
Parrvl.  denies  this.' So  Parry  actually  agrees  with  Farran  that  it  is  the  nationality  of  the  family  and  not  the 
individual  members  which  matters.  Later  Parry  re-iterates  his  agreement  with  Farran's  argument:  'And  he 
[Parry]  ventures  to  suggest  that  difficulties  are  avoided  if  it  be  conceded  -  as  Mr.  Farran  indeed  concedes  -  that 
it  is  the  "foreign  ”  quality  of  the  family,  which  must  be  lookecj  to,  irrespective  of  the  nationality,  of 

individuals  comgnsing  that  family,  and  also,  as  neither  Mr.  Farran  nor  Mr.  Morrah  concedes,  that  the 
expressions  "  Royal  Family  "  and "  Foreign  Families  "  are  exclusive,  each  of  the  other. ' 

Further,  even  if,  as  the  Wikipedia  article  claims  (without  citing  any  supporting  evidence),  Farran's  interpretation 
'has  since  been  ignored'  (it  is  not  ignored  by  experts  and  it  wasn't  ignored  by  the  'authors'  of  the  Wikipedia 
article),  this  has,  needless  to  say,  absolutely  no  impact  whatsoever  on  the  merits  of  his  arguments.  Clearly, 
individuals  who  might  be  required  by  the  1 772  Act  to  seek  the  Sovereign's  permission  to  marry  will  invariably 
take  the  safe  route  and  ask  for  permission  even  if  it  is  appears  that  they  do  not  need  permission  because  they 
come  within  the  'foreign  families'  exemption.  Also,  of  course,  it  feeds  people's  sense  of  self-importance  to  ask 
the  Sovereign  for  permission  to  marry;  it's  equates  to  having  a  'Look  at  me!  I'm  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family!' 
T-shirt. 

The  whole  issue  of  the  Sophia  Naturalisation  Act  1705  can  therefore  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant.  What  we  are 
left  with  is  what  a  common  sense  reading  of  the  1772  Act  leads  us  to  conclude;  namely,  that  the  Act  means 
exactly  what  it  says,  which  is  that  any  descendant  of  any  British  princess  who  married  into  a  foreign  family  (as 
that  term  is  ordinarily  understood  in  accordance  with  normal  rules  of  interpretation),  being  a  family  that  was 
'foreign'  when  the  princess  married  into  it.  is  exempt  from  the  requirement  to  obtain  the  monarch's  approval 
in  the  manner  provided  in  the  1772  Act. 

The  Government's  view  on  the  'foreign  families'  exemption  from  the  Royal  Marriages  Act  1772  -  Lady 
Helena  Cambridge  (1899-1969) 

Note  also  that  on  21/8/1919,  the  Home  Office  addressed  the  question  of  the  sovereign's  consent,  having 

been  consulted  about  a  Special  Licence  for  the  marriage  of  Lady  Helena  Cambridge  (1899-1969), 

daughter  of  Adolphus  Cambridge  (Prince  Adolphus  of  Teck)  (1868-1927),  1st  Marquess  of 
Cambridge.  The  Home  Office  concluded  that  Lady  Helena  was  exempt  from  the  requirement  to  obtain 

the  sovereign's  consent  under  the  Royal  Marriages  Act  1772  because  her  grandmother.  Princess  Mary 

Adelaide,  was  a  British  princess  who  had  married  into  a  foreign  family.  King  George  V's  Private 

Secretary,  Lord  Stamfordham,  was  informed  by  the  Home  Office  that  the  sovereign’s  consent  was  not 

necessary  for  Mary  Adelaide’s  descendants.  This  advice  from  the  Home  Office  to  the  King  proves  that 

the  government’s  view  was  that  the  fact  that  a  person  was  descended  from  a  British  princess  whose 

descendants  were  British  subjects  under  the  Sophia  Naturalisation  Act  1705,  did  not  mean  that  the 

person  did  not,  for  that  reason,  come  within  the  scope  of  the  exemption  from  Royal  Marriages  Act  1772. 

Quite  the  contrary  in  fact;  a  person  was  still  within  the  scope  of  the  exemption  even  though  he  or  she, 

and  his  or  her  family  (all  of  Lady  Helena's  family  were  British  subjects),  was  a  British  subject  under  the 

Sophia  Naturalization  Act  1705.  If  Lady  Helena  was  exempt  because  her  grandmother  was  a  British 

princess  who  married  into  a  foreign  family,  then  Prince  George  was  also  exempt  because  his  great¬ 

grandmother  was  a  British  princess  who  married  into  a  foreign  family.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 


National  Archives  B  17152/9: 

Letter  dated  22/8/1919  to  Lord  Stamfordham,  the  King's  Private  Secretary,  Balmoral  Castle,  from  G.G. 
Whiskard  Esq.  of  the  Home  Office: 

22nd  August  1919. 


Dear  Lord  Stamfordham, 


Since  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  regarding  the  marriage  of  Lady  Helena  Cambridge  with  Major  Gibb ,  we  have 
gone  further  into  the  question  with  the  privy  Council,  and  it  now  appears  that,  although  the  Royal  Consent  was 
given  for  the  marriage  of  Lady  Helena's  father,  this  was  not  really  necessary  under  the  Royal  Marriages  Act, 
because  princess  Mary,  Lady  Helena's  grandmother,  by  marrying  the  Duke  of  Teck  before  he  was  naturalized 
had  married  into  a  foreign  family.  Accordingly,  the  Royal  Consent  is  not  necessary  for  the  marriage  of  any  of  her 
descendants.  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  unnecessarily  in  the  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

[signed  by  G.G.  Whiskard  Esq.] 

Letter  dated  26/8/1919  to  G.G.  Whiskard  Esq.  of  the  Home  Office  from  Lord  Stamfordham,  the  King's  Private 
Secretary,  Balmoral  Castle: 

26th  August  1919. 

Dear  Whiskard, 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  22nd,  explaining  that  the  Royal  Consent  is  not  necessary  for  the  marriage  of 
Lady  Helena  Cambridge  with  Major  Gibbs. 

Yours  very  truly, 

[signed  by  Lord  Stamfordham] 


The  royal  consent  to  the  marriage  of  Princess  May  of  Teck  (Lady  May  Cambridge)  (1906-1994),  daughter  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  (1874-1957),  and  Captain  Henry  Abel  Smith  in  1931  was  therefore  unnecessary,  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  royal  consent  appears  to  have  been  sought  or  given  with  respect  to  the  marriages 
of  the  two  other  children  of  Prince  Adolphus  of  Teck  (1868-1927);  namely,  Prince  George  of  Teck  (1895-1981), 
who  married  in  1923,  and  Princess  Mary  of  Teck  (1897-1987),  who  also  married  in  1923. 

This  means,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  George,  2nd  Duke  of  Cambridge,  to  Sarah 
Fairbrother  was  legal  and  that  she  was  legally  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  took  the  rank,  title  and  style 
of  'Her  Royal  Highness'. 

The  marriage  between  the  2nd  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Sarah  Fairbrother 

Giles  St.  Aubyn,  in  his  in  his  biography  of  Prince  George,  'The  Royal  George'  (Butler  &  Tanner,  London,  1963), 
wrote  (p.  34)  that  'although  Prince  George  and  Louisa  postponed  the  marriage  ceremony  until  1847,  they 
regarded  themselves  as  man  and  wife  long,  before  that;  as  is  apparent  both  from  the  existence  of  their 
family,  and  from  a  sentence  in  a  travel  diary  Louisa  kept  in  1844.  7  hope, '  she  says,  7  shall  see  my  dear  George 
waiting  for  me,  tomorrow  night.  I  hope  to  God  to  be  in  his  arms  and  when  there,  I  care  for  naught  else,  bless 
you  for  tonight  my  dear  husband. ' 

St.  Aubyn  says  (p.  41 )  'In  1843  Prince  George  was  sent  to  command  the  garrison  of  Corfu,  where  he  remained 
until  1845. '  On  the  same  page  he  says  'In  a  letter  written  on  27  August  1854,  while  H.R.H.  was  at  Varna  waiting 
to  embark  for  the  Crimea,  he  recalled  the  night  he  left  for  Corfu.  'This  day,  or  rather  night,  eleven  years,  our 
dear  child  Georgy,  our  eldest  boy  was  born.  Well  do  I  recollect  that  dreadful,  that  painful  night,  when  I  was  on 
the  point  of  departure  and  left  you  in  the  middle  of  your  misery. "  It  follows  that  any  form  of  marriage  (mutual 
undertaking,  agreement,  commitment  or  understanding  to  live  as  man  and  wife)  that  was  entered  into  before 
1844,  when  Sarah  Fairbrother  wrote  the  entry  in  her  diary  referring  to  her  'dear  husband',  must  have  been 
entered  into  before  27  August  1843,  before  the  birth  of  their  eldest  child,  unless  that  'marriage'  was  effected  by 
letter,  which  seems  unlikely. 

In  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  8  January  1851 ,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  confirmed  that  the  marriage  took 
place  exactly  four  years  previously;  that  is,  8  January  1847  (St.  Aubyn,  p.  31).  This  is  confirmed  by  the  records 
of  the  church  registers  of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell.  Later  in  life,  the  Duke,  'who  never  forgot  anniversaries'  (St. 
Aubyn,  p.  275),  said  that  he  and  Sarah  Fairbrother  were  married  the  day  before  he  sailed  for  the  Crimea,  which 
was  in  1854  (St.  Aubyn,  p.  33).  But  Sarah  Fairbrother's  reference  to  'my  dear  husband'  in  1844  strongly 
suggests  that  they  were  married  by  that  date  and  it  is  possible  that  the  marriage  took  place,  not  the  day  before 


he  sailed  for  the  Crimea  in  1854,  but  the  day  before  he  sailed  for  Corfu  in  1843,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years,  when  Sarah  Fairbrother  was  pregnant  with  their  first  child.  In  addition,  King  Edward  VII  believed  that  the 
1847  marriage  certificate  was  a  forgery  (St.  Aubyn,  p.  32)*,  though  this  belief  has  no  legal  effect  of  course. 
According  to  Charles  Kingston,  in  his  'Famous  morganatic  marriages'  ( London,  Stanley  Paul,  1919,  p.  149-161), 
the  marriage  took  place  in  1840,  the  year  they  met.  All  these  facts  taken  together  strongly  suggest  that  the 
Duke  and  Sarah  Fairbrother  were  actually  married  in  1843  or  earlier,  and  certainly  before  the  birth  of  their  first 
child.  This  would  make  George  FitzGeorge  (1843-1907)  legitimate,  in  which  case  he  would  have  succeeded 
(did,  in  fact,  succeed)  his  father  as  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  1904  and  his  wife,  Rosa  Baring  (1854-1927),  would 
have  become  (did,  in  fact,  become)  Duchess  of  Cambridge  at  that  time.  George  FitzGeorge  would  have  been 
succeeded  by  his  son,  George  William  Frederick  FitzGeorge  (1892-1960),  who  died  without  issue. 

*This  begs  the  question  of  why  King  Edward  VII  was  so  interested  in  such  an  obscure  matter  (to  the  extent  of 
demanding  sight  of  the  original  documents),  compared  to  all  the  other  matters  that  he  could  have  interested 
himself  in.  The  only  reasonable,  or  possible,  conclusion  is  that  he  was  concerned  whether  the  marriage  was 
valid  or  not  and  whether  George  FitzGeorge  or  his  brothers  were  therefore  the  legitimate  children  of  their 
parents.  But  what  possible  difference  would  it  make  to  anything  whether  George  FitzGeorge  or  his  brothers 
were  legitimate  or  not?  There  are  only  two  things  which  might  be  affected;  (1 )  succession  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Cambridge  and  (2)  succession  to  the  throne,  because  if  the  marriage  was  valid  then,  at  the  very  least,  George 
FitzGeorge  and  his  brothers,  and  their  heirs,  were  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

Charles  Kingston,  in  his  'Famous  morganatic  marriages'  ( London,  Stanley  Paul,  1919)  states  (p.  151): 

'When  the  beautiful  girl  acknowledged  that  she  loved  him  he  decided  to  marry  her,  and  then  the  trouble  began. 
Queen  Victoria  was  furious  when  her  cousin  travelled  down  to  Windsor  to  rave  about  the  beauty  he  was  going 
to  make  his  wife.  In  vain  did  the  youthful  queen  forbid  the  match;  he  defied  her;  and  when  she  sharply  criticised 
the  class  of  bride,  he  asked  her  to  give  Miss  Fairbrother  an  audience.  "You  will  change  your  mind  about  her  in 
five  minutes, "  he  said,  with  boyish  emotion.  "Don’t  be  unjust.  Only  receive  her,  and  if  after  that  you  still  think 
she's  impossible  I'll  reconsider  my  decision:  but  I  am  confident  that  Louisa  will  gain  your  love  and  sympathy. " 
The  queen  refused  in  peremptory  tones.  She  had  pointed  out  to  the  duke  that  he  was  her  heir*  and  that,  even  if 
she  had  children,  he  would  always  be  so  close  to  the  throne  that  he  and  his  wife  would  be  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  innumerable  functions.  For  at  least  twenty  years  she  would  require  his  support  and  help  in  her  manifold 
public  duties,  and  "that  woman"  would  always  be  in  the  way  and,  doubtless,  would  intrigue  for  royal  recognition 
and  a  title  and  would  give  no  one  peace  until  she  had  obtained  both.  It  is  easy  to  reconstruct  the  scene  between 
the  proud  queen  and  the  enthusiastic  young  lover,  who  knew  better  than  anyone  that  he  had  found  a  rare  and 
perfect  treasure.  But  he  left  the  royal  presence  greatly  upset,  though  his  resolution  was  not  shaken  in  the 
slightest,  for  he  meant  to  marry  Louisa  Fairbrother  even  if  the  world  combined  against  him.  And  he  soon  did. 

The  marriage  was  naturally  a  quiet  one,  and  there  were  very  few  persons  present  at  the  ceremony.  London 
society  pretended  to  be  scandalised  by  the  event.  Several  lords  and  dowagers  of  doubtful  morals  held  their 
noses  in  the  air  and  sniffed.  After  all,  the  duke  might  have  gone  to  them  for  a  bride,  and  not  to  the  daughter  of  a 
man  in  humble  circumstances.  His  choice  was  an  insult  to  their  caste.  It  was  jealousy,  of  course,  that  caused 
them  to  talk  of  boycotting  the  duke's  wife,  and  their  oft-expressed  opinion  that  he  would  desert  her  within  a  few 
years  was  a  case  of  "the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought. "  Had  the  marriage  taken  place  even  thirty  years  later 
than  it  did  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  bride  would  have  assumed  her  husband's  rank,  but  in  1840  public 
opinion  was  not  strong  enough  to  emphasise  the  absurdity  of  the  young  wife  calling  herself  Mrs.  Fitzgeorge  and 
beginning  her  new  life  in  a  house  in  Mayfair  which  was  not  the  official  home  of  her  husband.  The  modest  house 
in  Queen  Street  was,  however,  his  regular  abode,  and  it  was  there  that  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  it  was  there  that  his  three  sons  were  bom.’** 

*Prince  George  was  Queen  Victoria's  heir  because,  at  that  time,  she  had  no  children  (her  first  child,  Victoria, 
was  born  on  21/1 1/1840)  and,  assuming  that  Queen  Victoria  would  outlive  her  uncles  (the  Dukes  of 
Cumberland,  Sussex  and  Cambridge)  Prince  George  would  have  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  the  absence  of 
any  children  of  Queen  Victoria. 

**This  is  important  for  establishing  cohabitation  before  the  birth  of  the  first  child.  See  below  concerning 
cohabitation  and  the  presumption  of  marriage. 

If  this  account  is  factually  correct,  and,  unfortunately,  Kingston  does  not  give  his  sources  (presumably  because 
he  was  not  writing  for  an  academic  audience),  then  Prince  George,  as  he  then  was  (he  did  not  succeed  to  the 
Dukedom  until  1850),  (1)  did  ask  for  Queen  Victoria's  permission  to  marry  Sarah  Fairbrother  in  1840  and  (2) 
married  Sarah  Fairbrother  in  1840.  My  reading  of  the  situation  is  as  follows: 

•  In  1840  the  Duke  (then  'Prince  George')  asked  Queen  Victoria  for  permission  to  marry  Sarah 
Fairbrother. 


•  Queen  Victoria  refused  to  give  permission  because  this  would  have  meant  that  an  actress  would  have 
become  a  royal  duchess  and  wife  of  the  then  heir  to  the  throne. 

•  In  spite  of  this  refusal,  Prince  George  married  Sarah  Fairbrother  in  1840  in  a  private  ceremony,  as 
Kingston  describes.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  account  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  entirely  invented  a  marriage  in  1840  that  never  happened. 

•  In  1 847,  after  the  Prince  had  reached  the  age  of  25  (when,  under  the  Royal  Marriages  Act  1 772,  he 
could  marry  without  the  Queen's  permission,  subject  to  giving  proper  notice  to  the  Privy  Council),  Prince 
George  and  Sarah  Fairbrother  went  through  a  second  marriage  ceremony  at  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell.  I 
believe  that  they  did  this  in  case  their  1840  marriage  was  illegal  under  the  1772  Act.  They  may  not  have 
been  sure  that  the  1847  marriage  was  legal  either  but,  Prince  George  having  reached  the  age  of  25, 
they  may  have  thought  that  it  was  more  likely  to  be  legal  than  the  1840  marriage.  It  was,  apparently, 
Sarah  Fairbrother  who  instigated  the  1847  marriage  and  it  is  understandable  that  she  would  have  taken 
any  step  which  might  improve  her  own  security  and  the  security  of  her  children  by  Prince  George. 

On  this  basis  then,  in  1 847  Prince  George  did  meet  the  conditions  for  a  valid  marriage  under  the  Act  even  if  the 
Farran  exemption  did  not  apply  (which  we  know  it  did);  namely,  (1)  he  had  reached  the  age  of  25,  (2)  he  had 
previously  sought  permission  and  had  been  refused,  (3)  he  had  given  notice  to  the  Privy  Council  because  he 
gave  notice  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1840,  she  being  the  Head  of  the  Privy  Council  (Prince  George  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  Queen's  failure  to  record  this  fact  in  the  books  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  required  by  the  Act) 
and  (4)  the  notice  having  been  given  in  1840,  he  had  waited  at  least  12  months  before  the  marriage  ceremony 
in  1847.  On  this  basis,  the  marriage  in  1847  was  valid  even  if  the  Farran  exemption  did  not  apply  to  Prince 
George  as  the  descendant  of  a  British  princess  who  had  married  into  a  foreign  family.  Of  course,  given  that  the 
Farran  exemption  did,  in  fact,  apply,  the  second  marriage  ceremony  in  1847  was  actually  void,  because  Prince 
George  and  Sarah  Fairbrother  had  already  legally  married  in  1840.  Note  also  that  the  Act  does  not  say  that  a 
person  has  to  reach  the  age  of  25  and  then  ask  permission  to  marry;  it  refers  to  a  person  reaching  the  age  of  25 
and  persisting  in  a  resolution  to  marry  in  spite  of  permission  having  been  previously  refused.  This  is  exactly  the 
situation  in  the  case  of  Prince  George  and  Sarah  Fairbrother. 

An  equitable  remedy  to  save  the  legality  of  the  marriage  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  children 

It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  point  that  if  the  Duke  and  Sarah  Fairbrother  delayed  their  marriage  because 
they  were  falsely  led  to  believe  (either  by  the  state  directly  or  by  the  state's  reckless  failure  to  properly  clarify  the 
matter*)  that  they  could  not  legally  do  so,  then  the  state  committed  a  wrong  which,  in  effect,  led  to  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  two  eldest  of  their  three  children.  Is  it  just  that  there  should  be  no  remedy  for  this  wrong¬ 
doing,  in  terms  of  legitimizing  their  two  illegitimate  children?  In  short,  should  the  wrong-doer  (the  state)  be  able 
to  profit  from  its  own  wrong-doing  (by  denying  otherwise  legitimate  rights  to  those  children;  their  legal  status  as 
legitimate  children)?  This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  injustice  that  courts  of  equity  exist  to  deal  with. 

*Reckless  failure  in  this  case  means  failing  to  do  something  without  reasonable  excuse.  The  reckless  making  of 
a  false  representation  (even  by  omission;  that  is,  failure  to  make  something  clear)  that  causes  a  person  to  suffer 
a  loss  amounts  to  fraud,  so  there  is  a  strong  argument  that  the  state  acted  fraudulently. 

In  any  event,  even  ignoring  the  1840  marriage  described  above,  one  can  only  conclude  that  the  Duke  and 
Sarah  Fairbrother  would  have  married  in  or  about  1843  (or  earlier),  if  they  did  not  actually  do  so,  had  it  not  been 
for  their  mistaken  belief  that  they  required  the  Queen's  consent  to  marry.  St.  Aubyn  says  (p.  30):  'Even  before 
he  met  his  future  wife,  Prince  George  made  no  secret  of  his  views  about  marriage.  He  believed,  reasonably 
enough,  that  'arranged  marriages  were  doomed  to  failure. '  He  asserted  that  he  would  wed  whom  he  pleased,  if 
necessary  in  defiance  of  the  Royal  Marriages  Act  1 772... '  In  the  light  of  such  views,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
only  reason  the  Duke  would  have  delayed  his  marriage  to  Sarah  Fairbrother  was  because  of  the  potential 
consequences  under  criminal  law  for  anyone  who,  contrary  to  the  Act,  took  part  in  a  marriage  ceremony.  It  is 
probable  that  two  equitable  maxims  will  apply  here:  (1)  'Equity  will  not  suffer  a  wrong  to  be  without  a  remedy' 
and  (2)  'Equity  sees  as  done  that  which  ought  to  be  done'  (that  is,  the  marriage).  Even  if  the  marriage  did  not 
take  place  until  1847  or  1854,  it  is  clear  that  the  Duke  and  Sarah  Fairbrother  intended  to  enter  into  a  contract  (a 
marriage  contract  in  this  case)  and  regarded  themselves  as  having  done  so,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but  that 
they  did  not  do  so  (if  they  did  not  do  so)  until  a  later  date  because  of  an  error  of  understanding  of  the  law  not  of 
their  own  making  (they  erroneously  believed  that  they  could  not  marry);  an  error  which  can  be  clearly  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  state.  Perhaps  these  maxims  would  not  be  applied,  but  it  is  clear  to  anyone  that,  in  all  justice,  they 
should  be.  So,  while  the  evidence  might  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  an  actual  date  of  marriage  before  1847, 
under  the  rules  of  equity,  a  court  should  recognize  (1)  the  fact  of  the  marriage  before  1847  and  (2)  the 
legitimacy  of  the  children. 

See  also  Chief  Adjudication  Officer  v  Bath  [19991  EWCA  Civ  3008  below,  at  22,  where  reference  is  made  to 
requirements  for  a  valid  marriage  ceremony  not  being  observed  due  to  a  mistake.  Clearly,  if  a  ceremony  that  is 
invalid  from  mistake  will  not  prevent  a  marriage  being  presumed,  failure  to  go  through  a  ceremony  at  all  as  a 


result  of  a  mistake  (as  to  the  law  or  otherwise)  will  not  prevent  a  marriage  being  presumed.  Thus,  the  equitable 
maxim  that  'Equity  sees  as  done  that  which  ought  to  be  done'  dovetails  neatly  with  the  presumption  of  marriage 
at  common  law  (described  below) 

Cohabitation  and  presumed  marriage  in  law 

Co-habitation  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  valid  marriage  and  the  presumption  may  prevail  although  evidence  is 
offered  of  the  invalidity  of  a  ceremony  actually  gone  through  by  the  parties  (Halsbury,  'Laws  of  England', 
Butterworth,  London,  1909,  Vol.  13,  p.  444).  Further,  'Where  a  man  and  a  woman  have  cohabited  for  such  a 
length  of  time  and  in  such  circumstances  as  to  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  man  and  wife,  a  lawful 
marrjage  between  them  wil[  be  presumed,  though  there  may  be  no  positive  evidence  of  any  marriage  having 
taken  place,  arid,  the  presumption  can  be  abutted  only,  by  strong  and,  weighty  evidence  to  the  contrary. ' 
(Halsbury,  laws  of  England',  Butterworth,  London,  1909,  Vol.  16,  p.  309).  See  also  A-M  v  A-M  [2001]  2  FLR  6 
where  it  was  said  at  34:  'The  rule  is  well  established  that  the  law  wil[  wherever  possible  presume  a  lawful 
basis  for  long,  cohabitation  between  man  and  woman  in  the  capacity  of,  husband,  and  wife.  The  rule  is 
conveniently  put  in  Rayden  and  Jackson’s  Law  and  Practice  in  Divorce  and  Family  Matters  (Butterworths,  1 7th 
edn,  1997)  at  4.11  thus:  ‘Where  a  man  and  woman  have  cohabited  for  such  a  length  of  time  and  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  man  and  wife,  a  lawful  marriage  between  them  will 
be  presumed,  though  there  may  be  no  positive  evidence  of  any  marriage  having  taken  place,  particularly  where 
the  relevant  facts  have  occurred  outside  the  jurisdiction;  and  this  presumption  can  be  rebutted  only  by  strong 
and  weighty  evidence  to  the  contrary.  ’  See  also  JH  (Zimbabwe)  v  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
f20081  EWCA  Civ  1 09  at  1 1  and  MAv  JAf20121  EWHC  2219  (FamL 

More  relevant  is  the  case  of  Chief  Adjudication  Officer  v  Bath  f 19991  EWCA  Civ  3008  where  the  words  of  the 
Social  Security  Commissioner  were  quoted  at  13: 

7 1  should  be  remarked  that_  if,  a  person  is  able  to  have  a  marriage  presumed  where  there  has  been  no  ceremony 

at  all  (paragraph  992),  it  would  hardly  be  egujtabje  that  a  person  who  has  gone  through  a  bona  fide  ceremony 

thought  to  be  a  marriage  (and  entered  into  long  cohabitation  on  the  strength  ofjt )  should  be  in  a  worse  position. 

The  legal  position  must  in  my  view  be  this.  First  one  asks  whether  or  not  a  particular  ceremony  can  be 
presumed  to  be  have  been  a  valid  marriage.  If  it  is  decided  that  it  cannot  be  so  presumed,  then  one  treats  the 
case  thereafter  as  if  there  has  been  no  ceremony  at  all  and  looks  at  the  remainder  of  the  facts  to  see  whether 
there  can  be  presumption  from  cohabitation  without  ceremony.  If  there  has  been  a  long  'monogamous' 
cohabitation  with  nothing  to  cast  any  doubt  on  the  facts  of  the  situation  (i.e.  the  strong  and  weighty  evidence  to 
the  contrary  to  which  Flalsbury  refers),  then  the  fact  that  there  may  have  been  an  invalid  ceremony  in  the  first 
place  does  not  in  my  view  prevent  there  being  a  presumption  of  marriage  from  the  facts  themselves. " 

(paragraph  17). 

And  at  22: 

'The  presumption  was  supplied  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  Scottish  Case,  Captain  de  Thoern  v.  A.  -  G  (1876)  1 
App.  Cas.  686,  where  the  marriage  in  1862  was  invalid,  not  because  of  any  defect  in  form  or  as  to  any  statutory 
requirement,  but  because  the  husband  was  not  finally  divorced  from  his  previous  wife.  This  was  because  the 
time  for  appealing  from  the  divorce  decree  had  not  expired  and  both  parties  honestly  believed  that  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  their  union.  The  husband  died  5  years  later,  and  there  were  three  sons  of  the  marriage  (one  was 
born  posthumously)  and  in  1872  the  sons  asked,  for  a  declaration  of  their,  own  legitimacy,.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Cairns,  held  that  there  "was  ample  ground  for  presuming,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
that  marriage  by  consent  of  which  cohabitation  with  habit  and  repute  is  evidence"  (p.689).  He  then  rejected  the 
submission  that  such  consent  could  not  be  inferred  in  the  circumstances  of  that  case  because  the  parties  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  a  valid  ceremony,  therefore  the  need  for  a  fresh 
contract  did  not  arise.  He  referred  to  two  authorities,  Piers  v.  Piers  (above)  where  "It  was  held  in  a  most  striking 
way  as  a  general  rule  that  the  presumption  of  marriage  is  not  the  same  as  the  presumption  raised  with  regard  to 
other  facts,  which  may  be  presumed  either  the  one-way  or  the  other;  that  the  presumption  of  marriage  is 
something  much  stronger,  and  that  from  cohabitation  with  reputation  a  marriage  is  presumed  unless  there  is  the 
strong  and  cogent  evidence  to  the  contrary"  (p.689-690).  23.  The  second  case  was  Breadalbane  [1 866]  L.R.2 
H.L.S.  269  where  "the  presumption  was  field,  to  be  one  that  not  only  rnjght  be  drawn  but  ougjit  to  be  drawn  from 
the  cohabitation  with  habit  and  repute ,  although  in  that  case  the  cohabitation  commenced  with  the  ceremony,  of 

marrjage  which  not  only,  was  invalid  by  reason  oj  the  real  husband,  of.  the  woman  being  ajjve  at  the  time,  but 

was  known  to  both  parties  to  be  invajjcT.  In  that  case,  Lord  Westbury  had  said 

"There  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  proposition  that,  the  subseguent  conduct  of,  the  parties  shall  be  rendered 

ineffectual  to  grove  rnarnage  by  reason  of.  the  existence  at  a  previous  period  of,  some  bar  to  the  interchange  of 

consent  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  it  were  so.  Marriage  may  be  contracted  between  parties  in  a  foreign  land 
where  certain  observations  are  required  which  from  ignorance  or  mistake  may  not  have  been  fulfilled . The 


parties  having  cohabited  on  the  strength  of  an  imperfect  celebration,  may  afterwards  come  to  Scotland  and 

reside  there  for  years,  continuing  the  same  course  of  life . /  think  a  sounder  rule  and  principle  of_  law  will 

be  that  you  must  infer  the  consent  to  have  been  given  [the!  first  moment  when  you  find  the  parties  able 

to  enter  into  the  contact"  (p.691). ' 

This  is  a  House  of  Lords  decision  and  so  binding  on  all  other  courts.  Though  a  Scottish  case,  the  law  as  to 
presumption  of  marriage  based  on  cohabitation  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  England. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that: 

•  The  Duke  and  Sarah  Fairbrother  cannot  be  in  a  worse  position  from  having  gone  through  a 

marriage  ceremony  in  1847  (if  they  did  so),  invalid  or  not,  than  if  they  had  gone  through  no 

ceremony  at  all.  The  same  applies  to  their  first  two  children  (born  before  1847),  who  clearly 

cannot  be  made  illegitimate  on  the  basis  of  the  1847  ceremony;  that  is,  they  cannot  be  in  a 

worse  position  than  if  there  had  been  no  ceremony  at  all  -  in  which  case  the  marriage  will  be 

presumed  from  the  start  of  their  co-habitation  before  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 

•  The  presumption  of  marriage  on  the  basis  of  cohabitation  not  only  can  be  made  but  must  be  made, 

even  where  there  is  a  marriage  ceremony  known  by  both  the  parties  to  be  invalid. 

•  The  marriage  will  be  presumed  from  the  first  moment  the  parties  are  able  to  give  consent. 

•  Children  or  remoter  descendants  can  ask  for  a  declaration  of  legitimacy  based  on  the  presumed 

marriage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  just  children  and  descendants  but  also  collateral  descendants  would  have  sufficient 
standing  in  law*  to  seek  a  declaration  of  legitimacy.  See  The  Plantaaenet  Alliance  Ltd.  R  (On  the  Application  Of) 
v  Secretary  of  State  for  Justice  &  Anor  [20131  EWHC  B13  (Admin)  at  14  where  a  17th  great-nephew  of  Richard 
III  (so  not  a  direct  descendant)  and  others  with  a  similar  relationship  were  considered  to  have  sufficient  legal 
standing  to  apply  for  a  judicial  review.  Thus,  Rosa  Baring  (1854-1927)  married  George  FitzGeorge  (1843-1907), 
the  supposedly  illegitimate  son  of  the  2nd  Duke.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Hammersley  (1825-1897),  so 
descendants  of  Elizabeth  Hammersley's  brother,  Hugh  Hammersley  (1819-1882),  would,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
sufficient  legal  interest  in  the  legitimacy  of  George  FitzGeorge  because  it  affects  the  legal  status  of  a  collateral 
descendant  of  the  Hammersley  family;  George  FitzGeorge's  wife,  Rosa  Baring.  And  not  only  in  the  legitimacy  of 
her  husband  but  also,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  question  of  whether  or  not  she  (Rosa  Baring)  was  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge  and  their  children  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

*lt  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  done  via  an  application  under  s.55  Family  Law  Act  1 986.  s.55(1 )  states: 
'Subject  to  the  following  provisions  of  this  section,  any  person  may  apply  to  the  High  Court  or  a  county  court  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  declarations  in  relation  to  a  marriage  specified  in  the  application,  that  is  to  say  -  (a) 
a  declaration  that  the  marriage  was  at  its  inception  a  valid  marriage;  (b)  a  declaration  that  the  marriage 
subsisted  on  a  date  specified  in  the  application;... '  s.55(3)  states:  'Where  an  application  under  subsection  (1) 
above  is  made  to  a  court  by  any  person  other  than  a  party  to  the  marriage  to  which  the  application  relates,  the 
court  shall  refuse  to  hear  the  application  if  it  considers  that  the  applicant  does  not  have  a  sufficient  interest  in 
the  determination  of  that  application. ' 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  'sufficient  interest',  see  The  Queen  v.  Inland  Revenue  Commissions,  ex  parte 
National  Federation  of  Self-Employed  and  Small  Businesses  Ltd.  (1982)  AC  617  where  it  was  said,  in  the 
context  of  judicial  review  (mandamus):  'Lord  Parker  goes  on  to  the  next  page  where  his  final  views  on  the  case 
are  expressed,  and  he  says:  “Without  referring  to  the  authorities,  it  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  refer  to  a  passage, 
dealing  with  Crown  proceedings,  in  Halsbury’s  Laws  of  England,  3rd  edn  (1955),  vol  11,  p  105,  para  196:  ‘But 
the  mere  fact  that  a  person  is  interested  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  as  a  member  of  a  class  of  persons,  all  of 
whom  may  be  regarded  as  equally  interested,  but  himself  having  no  particular  ground  for  claiming  performance, 
or  that  he  has  some  ulterior  purpose  to  serve,  but  no  immediate  interest  on  his  own  or  any  other  person ’s 
behalf,  will  not  be  sufficient  grounds  for  granting  a  mandamus.”'  It  seems  then  that  an  interest  can  arise  where 
one  person  has  an  interest  on  behalf  of  another  person,  presumably  including  a  group  of  people.  Such  a  group 
of  people  would  seem  to  include  the  public  at  large.  In  this  context  see  Walton  v  The  Scottish  Ministers 
(Scotland)  (Rev  1)  f201 21  UKSC  44  at  82  to  96,  including  94  where  it  was  said  (again,  in  a  judicial  review 
context):  'In  many  contexts  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  person  to  demonstrate  some  particular  interest  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  he  is  not  a  mere  busybody.  Not  every  member  of  the  public  can  complain  of  every  potential 
breach  of  duty  by  a  public  body.  But  there  may  also  be  cases  in  which  any  individual,  simply  as  a  citizen,  will 
have  sufficient  interest  to  bring  a  public  authority's  violation  of  the  law  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  without 
having  to  demonstrate  any  greater  impact  upon  himself  than  upon  other  members  of  the  public.  The  rule  of  law 
would  not  be  maintained  if.  because  everyone  was  egually  affected  by  an  unlawful  act,  no-one  was  able 

to  bring  proceedings  to  challenge  it.' This  makes  the  point  that  while  a  mere  busybody  will  not  have  a 
sufficient  interest,  a  person  with  no  more  interest  than  other  members  of  the  public  will  have  sufficient  interest  if 
rejecting  his  interest  as  a  'mere  member  of  the  public'  would  mean  that  the  matter  would  not  be  brought  before 


a  court  at  all.  In  this  context,  let  us  assume  that  there  is  one  person  who  is  directly  affected  by  some  matter  but, 
for  some  reason,  he  does  not  wish  to  take  the  matter  to  court.  Is  it  right  that  one  person  (A)  should  be  allowed 
to  prevent  a  matter  coming  before  the  court  which  would  (but  for  person  A)  come  before  the  court  on  the 
application  of  a  member  of  the  public  with  no  specific  interest,  on  the  basis  that  if  that  member  of  the  public 
were  not  allowed  to  bring  the  matter  to  court,  the  matter  would  not  come  before  the  court  at  all?  But,  of  course, 
a  collateral  relation,  being  a  blood  relation,  has  a  greater  interest  in  this  particular  matter  than  a  member  of  the 
general  public.  A  blood  relation  (certainly  a  close  blood  relation)  falls  within  the  degree  of  foreseeability  referred 
to  (in  relation  to  the  tort  of  negligence)  in  Donaghue  v  Stevenson  (1932)  as  'persons  who  are  so  closely  and 
directly  affected  by  my  act  that  I  ought  reasonably  to  have  them  in  contemplation  as  being  so  affected  when  I 
am  directing  my  mind  to  the  acts  or  omissions  which  are  called  in  question. '  Where  the  act  (or  outcome)  is  the 
effective  bastardization  of  a  person,  the  blood  relatives  of  that  person's  spouse  will  clearly  be  affected;  the 
whole  family  is  tarred  by  such  a  thing,  potentially  for  generations  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  George 
FitzGeorge  was,  if  legitimate,  8th  in  line  to  the  throne  at  birth,  as  follows,  as  well  as  heir  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Cambridge,  and  George  FitzGeorge's  wife,  Rosa  Baring,  would  have  been  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  as  opposed 
to  being  seen  as  the  social  climbing  wife  of  a  bastard  socially  excluded  by  the  royal  family: 

1.  Prince  Albert  (b  1841),  son  of  Queen  Victoria 

2.  Princess  Victoria  (b  1840),  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria 

3.  Princess  Alice  (b  1843),  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria 

4.  Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover  and  Duke  of  Cumberland  (b  1771),  son  of  George  III 

5.  Prince  George  of  Hanover  (b  1819),  son  of  4 

6.  Prince  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Cambridge  (b  1774),  son  of  George  III 

7.  Prince  George  (b  1819),  son  of  6 

8.  George  FitzGeorge  (b  1843),  son  of  7 

Since  we  know  that  the  Farran  exemption  did  apply  in  this  case,  it  is  clear  that  Prince  George  and  Sarah 
Fairbrother  were  free  to  marry  all  along;  in  other  words,  their  legal  position  was  the  same  as  any  other  couple. 
Based  on  their  cohabitation,  the  law  will  (as  it  would  for  any  other  couple)  assume  a  legal  marriage  between 
them  (a  mutual  agreement  to  live  as  husband  and  wife)  from  the  start  of  their  cohabitation  (cohabitation  logically 
follows  an  agreement  to  cohabit  -  live  as  husband  and  wife  -  so  the  agreement  must  logically  precede  the 
cohabitation),  which  was  before  any  of  their  three  children  were  born.  The  1847  marriage  is  not  strong  evidence 
of  the  couple  not  being  married  before  1847;  it  is  strong  evidence  that  they  were  concerned  that  their  earlier 
marriage,  as  described  by  Charles  Kingston  in  his  'Famous  morganatic  marriages' ( London,  Stanley  Paul, 

1 91 9),  might  be  illegal  or  that  they  believed  that  earlier  marriage  actually  was  illegal.  So  the  evidence  we  have 
is: 

•  A  presumed  marriage  based  on  cohabitation  from  before  the  birth  of  their  first  child. 

•  Evidence  of  an  actual  marriage  in  1840  (before  the  birth  of  the  first  child). 

•  Evidence  that  the  couple  were  married  by  1844  (Sarah  Fairbrother's  reference  to  Prince  George  as  'my 
dear  husband'  in  that  year)  and,  logically,  before  the  Prince  departed  for  Corfu  on  27/8/1843,  given  that 
he  did  not  return  to  the  country  until  1845,  according  to  St.  Aubyn  (p.  41). 

•  Evidence  of  an  actual  marriage  in  1847  which  the  circumstances  (including  the  three  preceding  items) 
naturally  lead  us  to  believe  was  undertaken  because  of  concerns  about  the  legality  of  the  earlier 
marriage. 

Note  that  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  his  official  residence  at  Gloucester  House,  Piccadilly 
(demolished  in  1906  and  now  the  site  of  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe  -  the  building  is  still  called  Gloucester  House), 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  not  co-habiting  (living  as  man  and  wife)  with  Sarah  Fairbrother  at  her  Queen  Street 
house  (400m  in  a  straight  line  from  Gloucester  House  and  a  600m  walk).  It  is  clear  that  the  Duke  was,  in  effect, 
required  to  have  an  official  residence  to  reflect  his  position  as  a  royal  duke  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armed  forces.  A  husband's  job,  such  as  being  an  airline  pilot,  a  ship's  captain,  a  soldier  or  a  deep  sea 
fisherman,  might  require  frequent  and  extensive  absence  from  the  marital  home  but  one  cannot  say  that  a 
couple  are  not  living  as  husband  and  wife  for  that  reason.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  other  way  round,  one 
needs  to  ask  why  Sarah  Fairbrother  did  not  live  with  the  Duke  at  Gloucester  House.  This  was  clearly  because 
the  social  attitudes  and  practical  restrictions  of  the  time  prevented  her  from  doing  so.  In  other  words,  the  Duke 
and  Sarah  Fairbrother  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted  to  them  by  their 
circumstances  (he  visited  her  every  day  and  did  stay  there  as  well).  It  is  clear  that  they  should  not  be  prejudiced 
by  the  existence  of  social  restrictions  which  were  imposed  on  them  and  for  which  they  were  not  responsible.  In 
addition,  the  essential  element  of  'living  together  as  man  and  wife'  is  the  exclusive,  marital  and  family  nature 
of  the  relationship  (together  with  the  public  repute  of  such  a  relationship)  rather  than  the  extent  to  which  a 
couple  share  an  abode.  If  married  couples  can  have  two  separate  residences  and  still  be  married  (such  as 
where  the  wife  lives  in  one  country  and  the  husband  works  in  another  and  visits  his  wife  at  weekends),  why 
should  a  different  standard  be  demanded  of  cohabiting  couples  in  order  for  them  to  be  considered  married?  The 
same  argument  applies  to  mistresses;  a  married  man  can  have  a  mistress  and  still  regard  himself  (and  be 


regarded)  as  married  -  including  by  his  wife.  The  same  applies  to  a  cohabiting  couple.  On  what  grounds  can  we 
demand  that  such  couples  should  adhere  to  a  different  standard?  What  is  good  for  the  goose... 


Gloucester  House,  Piccadilly  (The  Illustrated  London  News,  9  May  1857).  Demolished  in  1906  and  replaced 
with  a  block  of  flats  called  Gloucester  House  (the  Hard  Rock  Cafe  is  on  the  ground  floor). 

Conclusion 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that,  in  accordance  with  the  well-established  legal  rule  relating  to  the  presumption  of 
marriage,  the  law  would  either  presume  a  marriage  between  Prince  George  and  Sarah  Fairbrother  in  1840  or 
thereabouts  (but,  in  any  event,  before  the  birth  of  their  first  child)  on  the  basis  of  their  cohabitation  or,  failing 
which,  equity  would  provide  a  remedy  for  the  fact  that  they  intended  to  marry,  considered  themselves  to  be 
married,  lived  as  man  and  wife,  and  would  have  married  in  1840  or  thereabouts  (if,  in  fact,  they  did  not  marry  at 
that  time)  but  for  their  mistaken  understanding  of  the  law;  a  mistaken  understanding  that  seems  to  have  been 
shared  by  most  people  and  for  which  neither  they  nor,  in  particular,  their  children  or  their  descendants  can  be 
held  responsible  or  for  which  they  should  have  suffered  in  the  past  or  should  suffer  in  the  future. 

Postscript  -  Never  illegitimate 

It  is  important  here  to  recognize  the  difference  between  a  court  legitimizing  an  illegitimate  child  (a  person  who 
was  actually  illegitimate)  and  a  court  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  child  was,  in  fact,  never  illegitimate.  Where  a 
court,  say,  orders  a  person  to  pay  a  sum  in  respect  of  a  breach  of  contract,  it  is  not  creating  the  liability  to  pay 
because  the  liability  already  exists  and  arose  when  the  contract  was  breached;  so  the  court  is  merely 
recognizing  and  enforcing  an  obligation  to  pay  which  already  exists.  In  the  current  circumstances,  a  court  would 
not  be  making  the  marriage  valid  and  the  children  legitimate  from  that  point  in  time  onwards,  it  would  merely  be 
recognizing  that  a  valid  marriage  always  existed  in  law  and  that  the  children  were  therefore  legitimate;  that  is, 
they  were  never  illegitimate.  The  effect  of  recognizing  that  the  parents  were  validly  married  and  that  the  children 
were  always  legitimate  means  not  only  that  Sarah  Fairbrother  always  was  legally  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
but  that  the  Dukedom  of  Cambridge  did,  in  fact,  pass  (not  'would  have  passed')  to  their  heirs.  It  also  means  that 
all  the  children  and  their  legitimate  heirs  are  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne  (being  774th  in  line  onwards, 
it  seems,  as  per  the  list  'Persons  eligible  to  succeed  to  the  British  Throne  as  of  1  Jan  201 T  at 
http://www.waras.com/essavs/succession/201 1  .html). 


Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Sarah  Louisa  Cambridge  nee  Fairbrother  (1816-1890),  Duchess  of  Cambridge  - 
beautiful  and  royal  and  surprisingly  mild  in  the  face  of  the  insolent  conduct  of  her  husband's  relations.  In  short, 
a  true  lady.  She  was  described  as  'the  most  lovely  woman  of  her  time'  (Frederic  Boase,  'Modern  English 
Biography',  1965,  Vol.  V,  p.302). 

The  woman  who  would  have  been  Queen 

David  Wilson,  in  his  acclaimed  and  authoritative  book  'The  Victorians'  (New  York,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.  Inc., 
2003),  firmly  expresses  the  view  (p.  25-26)  that  Queen  Victoria  (1819-1901)  was  not  the  daughter  of  her 
supposed  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent  (1 767-1820),  but  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  by  Sir 
John  Conroy  (1786-1854),  her  comptroller.  This  view  is  based  partly  on  the  fact  that  Victoria  carried  the 
haemophilia  gene  and  that  none  of  her  ancestors  are  known  to  have  done  so.  In  addition,  she  did  not  carry  (or 
pass  on)  porphyria,  a  disease  which  was,  or  appears  to  have  been,  carried  by  the  House  of  Hanover.  Further, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  'supposed' that  Conroy  and  the  Duchess  were  lovers  and  Victoria  herself  was  reported 
to  have  seen  the  pair  'in  some  sort  of  intimate  situation'.  Further,  Roger  Fulford,  in  his  book  ’Royal  Dukes', 
quotes  (p.  304)  Greville  (the  diarist)  saying  'his  [The  Prince  of  Wales]  own  grandfather  [The  Duke  of  Kent]  was 
by  far  the  worst  of  the  family,  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  no  portion  of  that  blood  is  eventually  found  flowing  in  his 
veins  and  tainting  his  disposition.' This  makes  it  quite  clear  that  there  was,  at  the  very  least,  speculation  about 
Victoria's  legitimacy  at  the  time.  Interestingly,  Wikipedia  (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Charles  Greville  (diarist)) 
states  'Queen  Victoria  wrote  that  she  was  "horrified  and  indignant  at  this  dreadful  and  really  scandalous  book. 
Mr  Grevi lie's  indiscretion,  indelicacy,  ingratitude,  betrayal  of  confidence  and  shameful  disloyalty  towards  his 
Sovereign  make  it  very  important  that  the  book  should  be  severely  censored  and  discredited". '  But  she  did  not 


say  that  what  he  wrote  was  untrue.  See  also  https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Leqitimacv  of  Queen  Victoria,  where 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  considered. 

In  his  'Royal  Dukes'  (Penguin,  2000,  p.  198)  Roger  Fulford  writes  that  the  Duke  of  Kent,  following  his  marriage 
to  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  in  1 81 8:  'borrowed  £10,000  and  ordered  a  small  army  of  English 
artisans  to  be  sent  out  to  Amorbach  to  transform  the  castle  into  a  place  fit  for  a  Prince  of  England.  The  workmen 
had  just  begun  to  pull  down  and  build  up,  to  enlarge  and  embellish,  when  the  Duchess  announced  that  she  was 
pregnant.  The  Duke  had  no  money,  but  he  was  determined  to  return  to  England.  At  about  the  same  time  it  was 
announced  that  the  Duchesses  of  Clarence  and  Cambridge  would  await  their  lyings-in  in  Hanover,  but  although 
two  Kings  of  England,  Geroge  I  and  George  II,  had  been  born  in  Hanover,  the  Duke  made  up  his  mind  that 
nothing  but  London  would  do  for  his  child.' The  Duke  clearly  started  work  on  the  castle  with  the  intention  and 
expectation  of  living  there  with  his  wife  but  this  can  only  have  been  because  he  was  not  expecting  his  wife  to 
have  a  child  at  that  time,  because  if  he  had  been  intending  and  expecting  to  have  a  child  then  he  would  not 
have  started  such  significant  work  on  the  castle  (given  his  reaction  to  the  announcement  of  the  pregnancy). 
Once  in  London  it  would  be  inconceivable  that  they  should  ever  move  back  to  Amorbach,  partly  because  the 
child  would  be  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  and  partly  because  the  Duke  would  only  have  received  an 
enhanced  parliamentary  allowance  and  payment  of  his  very  large  debts  on  condition  that  he  and  his  family 
remained  in  England.  Parliament  would  not  have  approved  of  the  heir  presumptive  being  brought  up  in  a  foreign 
country.  We  can  only  conclude  therefore  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  announcement  of  her  pregnancy 

was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  Duke.  The  commencement  of  significant  work  on  the  castle  cannot  be 
squared  with  an  intention  and  expectation  of  having  a  child  at  an  early  stage  of  the  marriage.  Put  it  this  way. 
Having  a  child  would  have  meant  living  permanently  in  London  or  its  environs;  the  building  works  on  the  castle 
of  Amorbach  meant  that  the  Duke  was  intending  to  live  there;  he  cannot  therefore  have  been  expecting  to  have 
a  child,  certainly  not  in  the  short  term;  that  is,  for  some  years.  Why  commence  expensive  and  extensive  works 
on  the  castle  otherwise? 

The  arguments  put  forward  by  the  proponents  of  Victoria's  legitimacy  have  become  increasingly  contradictory. 
With  regard  to  porphyria,  they  argue,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is  no  firm  evidence  of  it  in  the  family  before 
Victoria  (Peters,  Timothy  J.;  Wilkinson,  D.  (2010),  'King  George  III  and  porphyria:  a  clinical  re-examination  of  the 
historical  evidence',  History  of  Psychiatry  21  (1):  3-19)  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  is  conclusive  proof  of  it 
afterwards  (in  Prince  William  of  Gloucester  (1941-1972),  as  per  Professor  John  C.  G.  Rohl,  Dr.  Martin  Warren 
and  Professor  David  Hunt  in  'Purple  Secret',  London,  Bantam  Press,  1998).  But  if  the  condition  did  not  exist  in 
the  family  before  Victoria,  how  can  there  be  conclusive  proof  of  it  in  her  family  afterwards?  With  regard  to 
haemophilia,  they  argue,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  'almost  certain' that  it  was  a  spontaneous  genetic  mutation 
(Professor  S.  Jones,  'In  the  blood:  God,  Genes  and  Destiny',  London,  Harper  Collins,  1996)  and,  on  the  other, 
that  there  is  evidence  of  the  condition  in  the  ancestors  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  (Charlotte  Zeepvat,  'Queen 
Victoria's  Youngest  Son:  The  Untold  Story  of  Prince  Leopold',  Sutton  Publishing,  1998*).  But  if  the  condition 
was  present  in  the  Duchess'  family  beforehand,  how  can  it  be  a  spontaneous  genetic  mutation?  It's  all  rather 
desperate. 

*She  found  (p.  268)  a  number  of  boys  who  died  young  for  unknown  reasons,  but  only  one  adult  who  could  have 
had  haemophilia,  and  that  was  Heinrich  LI  Reuss-Ebersdorf,  but  she  says  'There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had 
haemophilia...' 

The  ludicrous  nature  of  the  arguments  of  the  pro-legitimacy  'side'  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  Wikipedia 
article  on  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  (accessed  10/6/2016),  Queen  Victoria's  mother,  which 
says:  'Actual  evidence  to  support  this  theory  [that  the  condition  was  inherited)  has  not  arisen,  and  haemophilia 
occurs  spontaneously  through  mutation  in  at  least  30%  of  cases.'  But,  of  course,  if  there  is  a  30%  probability  of 
spontaneous  mutation  then  there  is  a  70%  probability  of  non-spontaneous  (that  is,  inherited)  mutation.  So  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  inherited  haemophilia  argument  contradicts  itself  in  the  space 
of  one  sentence;  it  is  complete  nonsense.  If  you  can  use  a  30%  probability  of  outcome  A  happening  as 
evidence,  you  can  use  the  corresponding  70%  probability  of  outcome  A  not  happening  as  evidence. 

The  arguments  of  proponents  of  Victoria's  legitimacy  even  extend  to  denying  the  existence  of  the  evidence.  For 
instance,  in  his  'Royal  Mistresses  and  Bastards'  (Self-published,  London,  2007),  the  genealogist  Anthony  Camp 
states  (p.  288),  in  relation  to  David  Wilson's  allegation  of  an  affair  between  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Sir  John 
Conroy,  that  this  is  'a  piece  of  fantasy  for  which  there  is  no  evidence'.  But  the  evidence  cited  by  David  Wilson 
came  from  Victoria  herself,  who  caught  the  Duchess  and  Conroy  in  an  'intimate  situation',  and  was  sufficient  to 
lead  no  less  a  person  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  suppose  that  there  had  been  an  affair.  Anthony  Camp  has 
declined  to  correct  this  statement. 

What  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that,  in  any  given  case  of  haemophilia,  there  is  a  70%  probability  (or 
thereabouts)  that  the  condition  was  inherited  ('Haemophilia  B  (Factor  IX)',  National  Haemophilia  Foundation, 
2006)  and  that,  in  any  one  generation,  there  is  between  a  1 :25,000  and  a  1 :1 00,000  chance  of  a  genetic 


mutation  giving  rise  to  the  condition.  Long  odds  indeed.  This  means  that  if  a  court  had  to  rule  on  the  issue  on 
the  basis  of  the  existence  of  the  condition  alone,  it  would  be  bound  to  conclude,  on  the  balance  of  probabilities 
(the  standard  of  proof  used  in  civil  courts),  that  the  condition  was  inherited  and  did  not  arise  spontaneously. 
Ignoring  the  porphyria  issue  then,  given  that  there  is,  it  appears,  doubt  that  George  III  even  had  the  condition, 
the  evidence  relating  to  haemophilia,  being  the  existence  of  the  condition  in  Victoria's  descendants  combined 
with  the  absence  of  the  condition  in  the  ancestors  of  either  the  Duke  or  Duchess  (the  'evidence',  such  as  it  is,  is 
speculative,  being  a  number  of  infant  deaths,  which  were  hardly  uncommon  in  those  days),  can  only  lead  us  to 
one  conclusion;  namely  that  Queen  Victoria  was  illegitimate.  On  top  of  this,  we  have  the  evidence  of  an  affair 
between  Conroy  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent;  evidence  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  great  admirer  of  the  royal 
family,  would  have  firmly  dismissed  had  he  not  considered  it  to  be  persuasive. 

In  this  context  note  that  s.26  Family  Law  Reform  Act  1969  states  that  the  presumption  of  paternity  can  be 
rebutted  upon  the  balance  of  probabilities.*  which  means,  according  to  Lord  Reid  in  S  v  S,  W  v  Official 
Solicitor  (or  W)  [1 972]  AC  24  at  41 ,  that  even  weak  evidence  must  prevail  if  there  is  no  other  evidence  to 
counterbalance  it  and,  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  House  of  Lords  decision  in  Re  H  (Minors)  (Sexual  Abuse: 
Standard  of  proof)  [1996]  AC  563,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  current  position.  (Professor  N  Lowe,  Professor  of 
Law,  'The  Establishment  of  Paternity  under  English  Law’,  p.  88).  See  also  Halsbury's  'The  Laws  of  England', 
Butterworth,  London,  1908,  Vol.  II,  p.  428  etseq.  concerning  the  law  before  1969.  But  a  70%  probability  of 
inheritance  of  a  condition  is  not  'weak  evidence'  in  any  circumstances. 

*s.26  Family  Law  Reform  Act  1969  states:  'Any  presumption  of  law  as  to  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  any, 
person  may  in  any,  civil  proceedings  be  rebutted  by  evidence  which  shows  that  it  is  more  probable  than  not 
that  that  person  is  illegitimate  or  legitimate,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  fact 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  in  order  to  rebut  the  presumption. ' 

Linder  the  old  Common  Law  rules  which  applied  before  the  passing  of  the  Family  Law  Reform  Act  1969,  the 
presumption  of  paternity  could  only  be  rebutted  by  evidence  which  proved  the  matter  beyond  reasonable  doubt; 
that  is,  in  effect,  beyond  90%  certainty,  which  is  the  criminal  standard  of  proof.  A  child  born  in  wedlock  was 
therefore  presumed  to  be  the  legal  issue  of  the  wife  by  the  husband  even  if  unfaithfulness  on  her  part  could  be 
proved,  unless  non-access  of  the  husband  to  the  wife  could  be  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  either  as 
a  matter  of  fact  (such  as  where  he  was  abroad  at  the  time)  or,  failing  that,  as  a  matter  of  moral  certainty  (such 
as  where  there  was  a  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  wife  for  the  husband)  and  subject  to  the  rules  of  evidence 
then  applying.  Essentially,  it  had  to  be  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  husband 
to  be  the  father  of  the  child.  But  the  situation  has  changed.  In  H  &  A  (Children),  Re  [2002]  EWCA  Civ  383  it  was 
said  at  30:  'But  as  science  has  hastened  on  and  as  more  and  more  children  are  born  out  of  marriage  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  paternity  of  any  child  is  to  be  established  by  science  and  not  by  legal  presumption  or  inference. ' 
Thus,  today,  if  the  matter  were  to  come  before  a  court,  resolution  of  the  issue  would  require  scientific  evidence, 
such  as  evidence  of  an  inherited  condition  like  haemophilia  amongst  descendants  but  not  amongst  ancestors, 
and  the  standard  of  proof  would  be  the  balance  of  probabilities  (more  than  50%  probability).*  Critically,  the 
Court  of  Appeal  ruled,  in  H  &  A  (Children),  Re  [2002]  EWCA  Civ  383,  that  paternity  cannot  be  proved  by 
inference.  This  means  that,  say,  evidence  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  went  around  saying  'Look  at  my  beautiful 
daughter  Victoria!'  would  be  inadmissible,  because  we  can  only  infer  from  such  evidence  that  Victoria  was 
actually  his  daughter.  So,  what  evidence  are  we  left  with  then?  On  the  one  side,  we  have  a  scientifically 
established  70%  probability  that  the  condition  was  inherited  (together  with  an  absence  of  any  evidence  of  the 
condition  in  the  ancestors  of  the  purported  parents),  while,  on  the  other  side,  we  have  no  scientific  evidence 
at  all  (and,  according  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  we  are  not  allowed  to  rely  on  presumption  or  inference).  In 

such  circumstances,  the  verdict  of  the  court  is  obvious  and,  more  importantly,  unavoidable. 

*ln  B  (Children),  Re  [20081  UKHL  35  (a  House  of  Lords  case  binding  on  all  courts)  at  4  to  16  and  62  to  73  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  standard  of  proof  in  civil  proceedings  is  the  balance  of  probabilities  and  that  this  is  not 
affected  by  the  potentially  serious  consequences  of  the  court's  decision.  The  only  circumstances  in  which  the 
criminal  standard  of  proof  could  be  applied  in  civil  proceedings  is  where  a  criminal  sanction  could  result  from 
those  proceedings;  that  is,  where  the  outcome  is  designed  to  punish  or  deter.  Baroness  Hale  of  Richmond  said 
at  70:  'Neither  the  seriousness  of  the  allegation  nor  the  seriousness  of  the  consequences  should  make  any 
difference  to  the  standard  of  proof  to  be  applied  in  determining  the  facts.'  But  even  the  House  of  Lords  cannot 
overrule  a  statutory  provision  (s.26  Family  Law  Reform  Act  1969),  so  the  standard  that  applies  in  proceedings 
under  that  section  is  the  balance  of  probabilities. 

A  court  can  order  blood  tests  under  s.20  Family  Law  Reform  Act  1969  and  can  make  appropriate  inferences  of 
fact  in  the  event  of  a  refusal. 
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If  Victoria  was  illegitimate,  as  Wilson  says,  then,  on  the  death  of  King  William  IV  in  1837,  the  throne  should  have 
passed  to  the  next  son  of  George  III  living  at  that  date;  that  is,  Prince  Ernest  Augustus  (1771-1851),  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  King  of  Hanover  from  1837  (Hanover  was  a  male  fief  under  Salic  law  and  so  could  not  pass  to 
a  woman).  But  Prince  Ernest  Augustus  was  considered  to  be  a  completely  unsuitable  candidate  for  the  throne. 
Apart  from  being  extremely  unpopular  (hated  even)  for  his  political  views,  he  had  been  accused  of  one  murder 
(Joseph  Sellis  in  1810),  of  political  corruption  (Weymouth  parliamentary  election  in  1813),  of  sexual  assault 
(Lady  Lyndhurst  in  1829),  of  being  responsible  for  the  suicide  of  a  man  (Lord  Graves  in  1830)  following  the 
attempted  seduction  of  his  wife,  of  possibly  raping  his  own  sister  (Princess  Sophia  (1777-1848)),  who 
subsequently  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child,*  and  even  of  treason  (See  'The  Cumberland  Plot',  New  Zealand 
Tablet,  Volume  XXIX,  Issue  5,  31  January  1901,  p.  3  concerning  the  Orange  Lodge  affair  of  1836.  To 
endeavour  to  deprive  or  hinder  the  next-in-line  to  the  throne  was  definitely  treason  under  s.6  Treason  Act 
1702.).  If  Prince  Ernest  Augustus  had  been  passed  over  by  some  constitutional  manipulation  (a  triviality  for  the 
British  establishment  -  look  what  they  did  to  Edward  VIII),  then  the  throne  would  have  passed  to  the  next 
brother,  Prince  Augustus  Frederick  (1773-1843),  Duke  of  Sussex,  whose  marriage  to  Lady  Cecilia  Buggin  in 
1831  was  childless. 

*Even  if  the  child  (Thomas  Garth  (1800-1873))  was  not  the  child  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  there  appears  to 
be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  did  attempt  to  rape  his  own  sister.  Charles  Frederick 
Williams,  a  barrister,  wrote  to  Lord  Wynford,  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  May  or  June  1830:  'Several 
of  the  letters  convey  grave  and  alarming  charges  against  HRH  [the  Duke  of  Cumberland]  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms  ...An  accusation  by  a  Sister  that  Her  Own  Brother  had  more  than  once  attempted  to  violate 
her  Person. '  (Elizabeth  Longford,  'Wellington:  pillar  of  state',  London,  Weidenfeld  and  Nicholson,  1972,  p.  210- 
212).  This  is  attempted  rape.  The  moral  standards  of  the  British  political  class  might  be  low  but  I  do  not  believe 
for  one  second  that  such  a  person  would  have  been  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that,  in  such  circumstances,  Prince  Adolphus  (1774-1850),  1st  Duke  of  Cambridge,  would 
have  inherited  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Prince  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  1843,  and  that  the 
throne  would  have  passed  to  his  son,  Prince  George  (1819-1904),  2nd  Duke  of  Cambridge,  on  the  1st  Duke's 
death  in  1850.  Sarah  Fairbrother  would  then  have  become  Queen.  If  Prince  George  (1819-1904)  was  rightful 
(de  jure)  King  then  his  son,  George  FitzGeorqe  (1843-1907)  was  rightful  (de  jure)  King  from  1904,  assuming  his 
legitimacy  (see  above),  and  his  wife,  Rosa  Baring  (1854-1927),  was  rightful  (de  jure)  Queen  from  that  date. 
George  FitzGeorge  would  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  George  William  Frederick  FitzGeorge  (1892-1960), 
who  died  without  issue,  who  would  have  been  succeeded  by  his  elder  sister,  Mabel  Iris  FitzGeorge  (1886- 
1976),  who  would  have  been  succeeded  by  her  only  child,  General  Sir  Robert  George  Victor  FitzGeorqe-Balfour 
(1913-1994),  who  would  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  Victor  FitzGeorge-Balfour  (b  1951),  whose 
heir  is  George  Augustus  FitzGeorqe-Balfour  (b  1979). 


General  Sir  Robert  George  Victor  FitzGeorqe-Balfour  (1913-1994),  Vice-Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  and 
de  jure  King  George  IX  (given  the  illegitimacy  of  Queen  Victoria  and  assuming  the  exclusion  of  the  Cumberland 
branch  on  the  grounds  of  treason  in  the  Orange  Lodge  affair  of  1836). 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  royal  family  (descendants  of  Queen  Victoria)  showed  an  extraordinary 
determination  to  marry  into  the  Cambridge  line,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Princess  Mary  of  T eck  ( 1 867- 
1953),  later  Queen  as  wife  of  King  George  V  of  course,  was  successively  engaged  to  Prince  Albert  Victor 
(1864-1892),  Duke  of  Clarence,  and,  following  his  death  in  1892,  to  his  brother,  Prince  Albert  Edward  (1865- 
1936),  Duke  of  York,  later  King  George  V.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  royal  houses  of  Europe  would 
have  considered  any  marriage  into  the  Teck  family  as  a  mesalliance  because  the  Duke  of  Teck  was  himself  the 
product  of  a  morganatic  marriage  and  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Teck  was  penniless,  his  wife  was  impossibly 
extravagant  and  'the  family  had  more  than  once  barely  sidestepped  the  baillifs'  (Anne  Edwards,  'Matriarch', 
Hodderand  Stoughton,  London,  1984,  p.  19). 

If  Victoria  was  illegitimate  then  the  only  way  her  heirs  could  have  acquired  some  form  of  legitimacy  was  by 
marriage  into  the  next  legitimate  royal  line.  As  stated,  the  next  legitimate  line  after  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (the  Duke  of  Sussex  had  no  legitimate  children)  was  the  line  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Even 
including  the  line  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (Prince  Ernest  Augustus  had  an  only  son,  King  George  V  of 
Hanover  (1819-1878)),  the  only  woman  who  could  have  given  any  legitimacy  to  the  male  descendants  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  such  circumstances  was  Princess  Mary  of  Teck  and,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  she 
happened  to  become  engaged  to  two  successive  heirs  to  the  throne  (with  indecent  haste  one  might  add  -  she 
got  engaged  to  the  second  brother  when  only  three  months  out  of  mourning  for  the  first).  If  Queen  Victoria's 
branch  of  the  family  had,  in  effect,  cheated  the  Cambridge  branch  out  of  their  (probable  or  possible)  inheritance, 
then  they  may  have  felt  that  a  marriage  between  the  'heir  to  the  throne'  and  Princess  Mary  of  Teck  was  some 
sort  of  compensation  for  the  theft,  as  well  as  giving  themselves  legitimacy,  and  so  'killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone'.  It  was  Queen  Victoria  herself  who  eagerly  (in  fact,  desperately*)  promoted  the  marriage  of  Princess  Mary 
of  Teck  to  the  two  princes  successively.  There  was  even  an  attempt  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  Victoria  and 
Prince  George,  2nd  Duke  of  Cambridge,  but  his  response  was  "What?  Marry  ugly  little  Victoria?  Never!' 
(Edwards,  Anne,  'Matriarch',  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  p.  59).  Perhaps  this  explains  Queen  Victoria's  hostility  to 


Sarah  Fairbrother.  Perhaps  Victoria  knew  that  Sarah  Fairbrother  should  have  been  sitting  on  the  throne  as 
Queen  in  her  stead,  or  at  least  had  a  better  claim  to  be  Queen. 

‘Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  Prince  George,  opposed  the  match,  but  Queen  Victoria  persevered 
nonetheless.  She  wrote  to  her  Private  Secretary,  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  that  'The  Prince  of  Wales  must  not 
prevent  the  marriage...  Something  dreadful  will  happen  if  he  does  not  marry.' ( Edwards,  Anne,  'Matriarch', 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  p.  62).  What  can  this  'dreadful'  consequence  have  been? 

We  can  see  how  it  might  have  been  vitally  important  to  the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  not  just  to  marry 
into  the  female  side  of  the  Cambridge  line  (Princess  Mary  of  Teck)  but  also  to  crush  the  legitimacy  of  the  male 
side  of  that  line  (George  FitzGeorge  and  his  brothers).  In  this  way,  Victoria's  line  would  have  almost  become 
legitimate  heirs  to  the  throne  (having  excluded  the  Cumberland  line).  What  went  through  Queen  Victoria's  mind 
when  she  met  George  FitzGeorge,  then  a  humble  Major,  in  1882  when  he  brought  dispatches  to  Balmoral 
following  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  (St.  Aubyn,  p.  35)?  Was  it  'There  but  for  the  Grace  of  God  go  I'? 

A  relevant  point  is  that  the  Act  of  Settlement  1701  settled  the  crown  on  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body,  necessarily  being  the  heirs  of  her  body  according  to  law  (her  lawful  heirs),  in  accordance  with 
the  presumption  of  legality.  It  follows  that  if  a  person  is  not  the  next  lawful  heir  of  the  Electress  Sophia,  then  he 
or  she  cannot  succeed  to  the  throne  and  that  any  such  purported  succession  is  void  in  law;  that  is,  in  law  it 
never  happened.  Now,  according  to  Halsbury's  'Laws  of  England'  (Butterworth,  London,  1909,  Vol.  VI,  p.  363), 
under  s.30  Interpretation  Act  1889,  the  King  (or  Queen)  is  whoever  is  King  (or  Queen)  for  the  time  being, 
'whether  he  be  an  usurper  or  not',  s.30  has  now  been  replaced  by  s.10  Interpretation  Act  1978,  which  states:  'In 
any  Act  a  reference  to  the  Sovereign  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  is  to  be  construed,  unless  the 
contrary  intention  appears,  as  a  reference  to  the  Sovereign  for  the  time  being. '  This  effectively  overrides  the  Act 
of  Settlement  1701  since  it  says  (according  to  Halsbury)  that  the  lawful  King  or  Queen  is  the  person  who 
happens  to  be  occupying  the  throne  at  that  point  in  time,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  the  next 
lawful  heir  of  the  Electress  Sophia.  However,  the  Act  of  Settlement  1 701  is  a  constitutional  Act  and  therefore 
can  only  be  expressly  repealed,  as  opposed  to  impliedly  repealed  (by  a  later  Act  which  contradicts  it).  It  follows 
that  the  Interpretation  Act  1978  is  of  no  effect  in  this  regard  and  cannot  legitimize  an  otherwise  illegitimate 
occupier  of  the  throne.  This  would  require  express  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  1701 .  It  follows  that  if  Queen 
Victoria  was  not  the  legitimate  issue  of  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  then  neither  she  nor  any  or  her  successors 
can  legitimately  succeed  to  the  throne,  unless  he  or  she  is  the  next  lawful  heir  by  some  other  line  of  descent. 


Rosa  Baring  apparently  had  an  affair  with  Prince  Adolphus  (1868-1927),  2nd  Duke  of  Teck  and  1st  Marquess  of 
Cambridge,  eldest  son  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Teck  (1837-1900)  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  (1833-1897),  by  whom 
she  had  a  daughter,  Vera  Bate  Lombardi  (1883-1948),  who  was  brought  up  by  Margaret,  1st  Marchioness  of 
Cambridge,  sister-in-law  of  Queen  Mary  (Princess  Mary  of  Teck),  wife  of  King  George  V  (it  was  a  loan  from  Rosa 
Baring's  father,  William  Baring,  that  allowed  the  Teck  family  to  return  to  the  UK  and  which  therefore  opened  the  way 
for  Princess  Mary  of  Teck  to  marry  the  future  King  George  V).  The  fact  that  Vera  Bate  Lombardi  was  brought  up  by 
the  royal  family  demonstrates  conclusively  that  she  was  accepted  by  the  royal  family  as  a  daughter  of  the  1st 
Marquess  of  Cambridge.  Vera  married,  secondly,  Prince  Alberto  Lombardi,  and  moved  to  Rome.  She  was  suspected 
by  the  Italian  government  of  being  a  spy  during  World  War  II.  She  was  probably  in  touch  during  the  war  with  her 
second  cousin,  Sir  D'Arcy  Osborne  (1884-1964),  later  12th  Duke  of  Leeds,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Holy  See  1 936-1947,  who  was  involved  in  a  1 940  plot  to  kill  Hitler,  running  an  escape 
organisation  for  Allied  soldiers  and  Jews  and  intelligence  gathering.  Another  second  cousin  via  the  Hammersleys,  Sir 
Ronald  Hugh  Campbell  (1883-1953),  Ambassador  to  Portugal  during  World  War  II,  was  also  involved  in  espionage 
(Lisbon  was  a  hotbed  of  spies  during  the  war).  Vera  Bate  Lombardi  worked  with  Coco  Chanel  and  introduced  her  to 
London  society,  including  to  Hugh  Grosvernor  (1879-1953),  2nd  Duke  of  Westminster,  with  whom  Coco  Chanel  had  a 
10-year  affair,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  (later  Edward  VIII).  Lombardi  was  the  inspiration  for  Chanel's  famous  'English 
Look'. 


See  here  for  the  connections  between  the  Eden,  Hammersley,  Poulett-Thomson  and  Baring  families. 


Coco  Chanel  (left)  and  Vera  Bate  Lombardi  (right)  visiting  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Reay 
estate  in  Scotland  in  1925  and  dressed  up  in  his  clothes. 


Warren  House,  Kingston-upon-Thames 

HUGH  HAMMERSLEY,  banker,  sometime  of  Sun  House,  Chelsea;  Cromwell  Gardens,  London  and  Warren  House, 
Kingston-upon-Thames;  b  15  Mar  1819;  educ  Eton;  Partner  of  Cox  &  Co.,  bankers  and  army  agents;  m  23  Jan  1856 
Dulcibella  Eden  (d  1903),  daughter  of  Arthur  Eden  (1793-1874)  of  Harrington  Hall.  Spilsbv,  Lincolnshire.  Assistant- 
Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  see  EDEN  OF  WINTON  B.,  and  Frances  Baring  (d.  1877),  see  NORTHBROOK  B.,  nee 
Poulett-Thomson,  see  SYDENHAM  B.  (Burke's  'Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages)',  Charlotte  Rosa  Baring,  her  younger 
daughter  by  her  first  marriage  to  William  Baring  (1779-1820),  was  the  'Maud'  of  Tennyson’s  poem  of  that  name 
(Rader,  R.  W.  ‘Tennyson’s  “Maud”:  The  Biographical  Genesis’,  UCP,  1992);  d  28  Sep  1882  having  had  issue, 


Charlotte  Rosa  Baring,  younger  daughter  of  William  Baring  (1779-1820)  and  Frances  Poulett-Thomson  (d.  1877).  She 
was  the  inspiration  for  Tennyson's  'Maud'.  The  garden  in  that  poem  is  the  garden  of  Harrington  Hall.  Spilsbv, 
Lincolnshire:  the  'Eden  where  she  dwelt'  in  Tennyson's  poem  'The  Gardener's  Daughter'. 


Dulcibella  Eden  (d  1903),  half-sister  of  Charlotte  Rosa  Baring  (above),  grandmother  of  the  12th  Duke  of  Leeds,  great¬ 
grandmother  of  the  7th  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

la  Arthur  Charles,  banker,  of  Princes  Gate,  London;  b  22  Dec  1856;  educ  Eton;  Partner  of  Cox  &  Co., 
bankers  and  army  agents;  m,  firstly,  2  Sep  1882  Mary  Louisa  (d  12  Nov  1899),  daughter  of  Col. 

George  Herbert  Frederick  Campbell  (b  19  Jun  181 1 ;  d  2  Sep  1856)  of  Evenley  Hall,  Brackley, 

Northants,  see  CAWDOR  E.,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 

1b  Hugh  Charles;  b  23  Feb  1892;  educ  Eton;  unmarried 

1b  Gwendoline  Mary;  b  1884;  m  1908  George  Henry  Draper  Post  and  d  13  Jan  1948 
leaving  issue 

2b  Cynthia  Edith;  b  1886;  d  29  Feb  1955 
3b  Doris  Maud;  b  1890;  d  8  Mar  1944 


He  m,  secondly,  15  Apr  1902  Violet  Mary  (b  28  Mar  1877;  d  1962),  daughter  of  William  Peere 
Williams-Freeman  (b  1834;  d  1884),  see  WILLIAMS-FREEMAN  (BLG);  see  the  chapter  on  her  in 
Diana  Mosley's  (nee  Mitford)  book  'Loved  Ones',  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  1985  (she  was  called  'Mrs. 
Ham'  by  the  Mitford  sisters)  and  also  her  portrait  'Violet  Hammersley'  by  Philip  Wilson  Steer  1907  (Art 
Gallery  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia);  he  d  15  Apr  1912  having  had  issue  by  her, 


'Violet  Hammersley'  (1877-1962)  (Violet  Williams-Freeman)  by  Philip  Wilson  Steer  (1907),  (Art  Gallery 
of  New  South  Wales,  Australia) 

1b  Christopher  Ralph,  of  Wilmington,  Cliff  Road,  Totland  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight;  b  4  Jan 
1903;  educ  Eton;  m,  firstly,  1931  Amelia  Cowing  of  New  York  (d  1973),  secondly, 

1977  Mary  Patterson,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue 

2b  David  Frederick;  b  15  Jul  1904;  educ  Eton;  m  1932  -  Martin;  d  19  Apr  1945 
leaving  issue, 

1c  Patricia;  b  1933 

1b  Monica  Violet;  b  28  Oct  1907;  m  1932  David  Dominic  Stokes  and  had  issue 

2a  Hugh  Greenwood,  banker,  of  Sackville  St,  London  and  The  Grove,  Hampstead;  b  4  Jul  1858;  educ 
Eton;  Partner  of  Cox  &  Co.,  bankers  and  army  agents,  which  became  Cox's  &  King's  in  1922,  until  the 
firm  was  taken  over  by  Lloyds  Bank  Ltd  in  1923;  m,  firstly,  30  Aug  1889  Mary  Frances  (b  1863;  d 
1911),  see  her  portrait  'Mrs  Hugh  Hammersley' by  John  Singer  Sargent  1892  (Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York),  daughter  of  Gen.  Owen  Edward  Grant  and  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Gen.  Sir  George 
Powell  Higginson,  GCB,  GCVO,  KCB,  Grenadier  Guards,  Col.  of  the  94th  Regiment,  see  Lady 
Butler's  painting  'The  Roll  Call'  1874  (Royal  Collection),  and  Frances  Elizabeth  (d  1890),  daughter  of 
Francis  Needham,  1st  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  see  KILMOREY  E.,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 


'Mrs,  Hugh  Hammerslev'  (1863-1 91 1 )  (Mary  Frances  Grant)  by  John  Singer  Sargent  (Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York). 

1  b  Eve  Mary;  b  1 891 ;  d  24  May  1 902 

He  m,  secondly,  1 1  Jan  1913  Mabel  Elizabeth  Lilford,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue,  and  d  6  Aug  1930. 
See  her  portrait,  'Mrs.  Hugh  Hammersley'  ( 1913),  by  Philip  Wilson  Steer  in  the  Government  Art 
Collection. 

3a  Guy;  b  27  Jan  1871 ;  educ  Eton 

la  Margaret  Dulcibella;  b  1861 ;  m  13  Jan  1883  Sydney  Francis  Godolphin  Osborne  (b  29  Mar  1835;  d 
9  May  1889),  see  1953  edn  LEEDS  D.,  by  whom  she  had  issue  three  sons;  Sir  Francis  D'Arcy 
Godolphin  Osborne  KCMG  (b  16  Sep  1884;  d  20  Mar  1964),  12th  and  last  Duke  of  Leeds,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Holy  See  1936-1947,  who  was  portrayed  in  the  1983 
film  'The  Scarlet  &  The  Black' starring  Gregory  Peck;  Sidney  Hugh  Godolphin  Osborne  (1887-1958); 
Maurice  Godolphin  Osborne,  Capt.  3rd  Battalion,  Rifle  Brigade.  Mentioned  in  Despatches  (b  1889; 
killed  in  action  25  Feb  1915,  buried  Bailleul  Communal  Cemetery  (Nord)  (also  here));  she  d  22  Oct 
1903 


Maurice  Godolphin  Osborne,  Capt.  3rd  Maurice  Godolphin  Osborne  (1889-1 91 5) 

Battalion,  Rifle  Brigade,  Mentioned  in 
Despatches  (b  1889;  killed  in  action  25  Feb 
1915) 


Sir  D'Arcy  Osborne  (1884-1964),  12th  and  last  Duke  of  Leeds.  In  1940  he  took  part  in  a  plot  to 
overthrow  Hitler,  involving  Pope  Pius  XII  and  key  German  Generals,  and  he  was  actively  involved  in 
the  underground  escape  organisation,  led  by  Monsignor  Hugh  O'Flaherty,  which  concealed  some 
4000  escapees,  both  Allied  soldiers  and  Jews,  from  the  Nazis.  It  was  mainly  his  efforts  that  prevented 
any  large-scale  Allied  bombing  of  Rome  during  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Major  Sam  Derry,  in  his  'Escape 
Line',  described  meeting  Sir  D'Arcy  Osborne  in  the  Vatican  in  1943:  'Unruffled poise...  Seldom  have  I 
met  any  man  in  whom  I  had  such  immediate  confidence.  He  welcomed  us  warmly,  yet  I  found  it 
impossible  to  behave  with  anything  but  strict  formality.  Apart  from  the  restraining  influence  of  my 
clothing  [he  was  not  used  to  being  disguised  as  a  monsignor]  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  an 
atmosphere  of  old-world  English  courtliness  and  grace  which  I  had  thought  belonged  only  to  the 
country-house  parties  of  long  ago.  Sir  D'Arcy  was  spry,  trim,  a  young  sixty,  but  he  had  spent  years 
enough  in  the  diplomatic  service  to  develop  an  astonishing  aptitude  for  creating  around  himself  an 
aura  of  all  that  was  most  civilized  in  English  life.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  returned  home  after  long 
travels,  to  find  that  royalty  had  come  to  dinner,  and  I  had  to  be  on  my  best  behaviour. '  After  this  dinner 


Sir  D'Arcy  'offered  him  the  command  of  the  escape  organisation'.  See  Chadwick,  Owen,  'Britain  and 
the  Vatican  During  the  Second  World  War',  Cambridge  Paperback  Library,  1988.  D'Arcy  Osborne  was 
a  close  life-long  friend  of  the  late  Queen  Mother  (Dorothy  Osborne,  a  daughter  of  the  1 0th  Duke  of 
Leeds,  married  the  Queen  Mother's  brother,  Patrick  Bowes-Lyon,  15th  Earl  of  Strathmore)  and  he 
was  one  of  the  few  people  to  whom  the  Queen  Mother  went  for  private  advice  on  important  issues 
(details  of  their  correspondence  are  recorded  in  the  official  biography  of  the  Queen  Mother  by  William 
Shawcross).  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  D'Arcy  Osborne  became  almost  destitute  (he  had  given  a  lot 
of  his  own  money  to  the  underground  escape  organisation  run  by  O'Flaherty)  and  the  Queen  Mother 
helped  him  financially. 

2a  Dora  Edith;  b  1862;  m  Sir  Francis  Alexander  Campbell  (b  1852;  d  1911),  son  of  Col.  George 
Herbert  Frederick  Campbell  (b  1 9  Jun  1 81 1 ;  d  2  Sep  1 856)  of  Evenley  Hall,  Brackley,  Northants,  see 
CAWDOR  E.,  and  had,  with  other  issue,  Ivan  (b  1887)  and  Mabel  (b  1891),  an  elder  son,  Sir  Ronald 
Hugh  Campbell,  PC,  GCMG  (1883-1953),  Ambassador  to  France  (1939-1940)  and  Portugal  (1940- 
1945),  who  married  Helen  Graham  (d  1949)  and  had  issue,  with  a  son,  Capt  Robin  Francis  Campbell, 
DSO  (d  1985),  No.  8  (Guards)  Commando  (forerunner  of  the  SAS),  who  lost  a  leg  and  was  captured 
while  leading  'Operation  Flipper’  (see  here  also),  the  commando  raid  of  1941  to  assassinate  General 
Rommel,  a  daughter,  Mary  Campbell  (1909-1949),  who  married  Cyril  Reginald  Egerton  (1905-1992) 
and  had  issue,  with  three  daughters,  an  only  son,  Francis  Ronald  Egerton  (b  1940),  7th  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  see  SUTHERLAND  D.  Robin  Campbell  wrote  of  his  time  in  a  prisoner-of-war  camp:  'It  is 
quite  impossible  for  the  Germans  to  put  across  any  Herrenvolk  stuff  in  the  face  of  the  innocent 
arrogance  of  British  soldiers,  who  are  impenetrable  to  the  idea  of  German  superiority  and  simply  think 
it  uproariously  funny.  This  baffles  the  Germans. 1 

3a  Mabel  Barbara;  b  1864;  m  27  Oct  1887  Walter  Nassau  Senior  (b  16  Mar  1850;  d  20  Oct  1933), 
barrister,  of  98  Cheyne  Walk,  London;  she  d  19  Mar  1943  having  had  issue  (see  lineage  of  Senior 
above) 

4a  Maud  Emily;  b  1866;  m  26  Oct  1891  Sir  Henry  Duff-Gordon,  Bt.  (b  12  Jan  1866;  d  9  Jan  1953), 
see  DUFF-GORDON  Bt.,  and  d  5  May  1951  having  had  issue 

5a  Beatrice  Caroline;  b  1 868;  m  20  Jul  1 898  Philip  Apsley  T reherne  (b  1 872;  d  1 922)  and  d  1 953 
having  had  issue 
6a  Sylvia  Katherine;  b  1876 


Margaret  Hammersley  (1861-1903),  mother  of  Sir  D'Arcy  Osborne,  12th  Duke  of  Leeds. 


Maud  Emily  Hammersley  (Lady  Duff-Gordon)  (1866-1951) 


Mabel  Barbara  Hammersley  (1864-1943)  by  Sir  James  Jebusa  Shannon  (1862-1923) 


Beatrice  Hammersley  (1868-1953) 


Sylvia  Hammersley  (b  1876) 


Arms 

Arms  (of  Sir  Hugh  Hamersley):  Gules,  three  rams  heads  couped  or.  The  arms  granted  to  Thomas  Hammersley  (1747- 
1812)  in  1803  were  gules,  three  rams  heads  couped  erminois. 

Crest:  A  demi-griffin  segreant  or,  in  the  dexter  claw  a  cross-crosslet  fitchee,  gules. 

Motto:  'Honore  et  amore'. 


Note:  Hugh  Hamersley  (1663-1714),  Vicar  of  Roxby,  may  have  been  the  great-grandson  of  Sir  Hugh  Hamersley 
(1565-1636)  via  his  third  son,  William  (1617-1676),  rather  than  his  grandson  via  Sir  Hugh's  second  son,  Francis 
(1613-1659),  as  is  generally  thought  (Francis  is  often  stated  to  have  died  in  1665).  According  to  Burke's  'Landed 
Gentry'  this  William  married  an  Elizabeth  Cogan  (1626-1706)  in  1 660  and  had  a  son  called  Hugh  (1 663-1 71 8,  but 
1646-1692  according  to  Boyd's  'Inhabitants  of  London'),  ancestor  of  the  Ducat-Hamersley  family  of  Pyrton  Manor. 
However,  there  is  a  record  of  a  Hugh  Hamersley  who  was  born  25  Dec  1642  at  Kencott,  Oxon.  Given  the  1660 
marriage  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (which  may  be  the  wrong  date),  I  believe  that  this  Hugh  might  be  the  son  of  William 


(1617-1676)  by  an  earlier  marriage  (i.e.  before  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Cogan)  and  that  he  (Hugh  b.  1642)  might 
have  been  the  father  of  Hugh  (1663-1714),  ancestor  of  the  'London  Hammersleys'.  I  believe  that  Hugh  (b.  1642)  may 
have  married  a  Katherine  Finch  in  Cambridge  (St.  Mary  the  Great)  on  3  Dec  1 662  and  that  this  Katherine  may  be  the 
Katherine  who  died  in  Roxby,  Lines,  (where  Hugh  (1663-1714)  was  Vicar)  in  1699.  A  Hugh  Hamersley,  son  of  a 
Katherine  and  Hugh  Hamersley  was  Christened  at  St.  Botolph  Without,  Aldersgate,  London,  on  29  Nov  1663.  I  believe 
that  Hugh  (b.  1642)  may  have  married  a  second  wife,  Anne  Preston  (b.  1656)  on  22  Dec  1671 .  Both  of  Sir  Hugh's  two 
elder  sons,  Sir  Thomas  (dsp  1651)  and  Francis  (died  without  issue  in  1659  according  to  Boyd's  'Inhabitants  of  London' 
-  and  his  will  does  not  mention  any  children),  seem  to  have  died  without  issue.  Note  that  the  birth  date  of  1646  may 
refer  to  the  will  of  Mary  Hamersley,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh,  so  that  1646  means  'mentioned  in  a  will  of  1646'  but  possibly 
actually  born  in  1642  (25  Dec)  as  above. 


The  Hammersley  Connection  -  Relationships  between  the  Eden,  Hammersley,  Poulett-Thomson  and  Baring  families 

(Titles  in  red  are  titles  granted  to  or  passing  to  members/descendants  of  the  families  via  inheritance  or  marriage  -  38  titles,  excluding  secondary  titles,  including  17  new  peerages,  but  the  Dukedom  of  Cambridge  did  not  pass  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  2nd  Duke.  Important  offices  are  in  blue.) 


Thomas  Eden  (1734-1805).  Deputy  Auditor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  of  Wimbledon,  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Eden  3rd  Bt.  (d  1755)*  =  Mariana  Jones 

f  I 


Thomas  Hammersley  (1747-1812), 
banker  to  the  Prince  Regent,  of 
London  =  Anne  Greenwood 


Arthur  (1793-1874),  Assistant 
Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  of 
Harrington  Hall,  Slingsby,  Lincolnshire 
and  Cannizaro  Park,  Wimbledon 
=  Frances  Poulett-Thomson  (d  1877) 


I 

4  boys,  3  girls,  inc.  Lt-Gen  John 
Eden  (1789-1864),  Admiral 
Henry  Eden  (1797-1888)  and 
Mary  Anne  (1785-1865),  who 
married  (2),  Henry  Brougham 
(1778-1868),  1st  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vaux,  Lord 
Chancellor  (1830-1834). 


I 

Charles  (1782-1862), 
banker  (Cox  &  Co.),  of  25 
Park  Crescent,  London  = 
Emily  Poulett-Thomson 


Hammersley 


John  Poulett-Thomson  (d  1839),  Russia  merchant 
(Thomson,  Bonar  &  Co.),  of  Waverley  Abbey 
House,  Farnham  =  Charlotte  Jacob 

.  Paulet/Poulett 


I 

Frederick  (1828-1916)  of 
the  Palazzo  Barbarigo, 
Venice,  and  the  Villa 
Eden,  Salce. 

=  Caroline  Jekyll  (1837- 
1928)  (No  issue).  They 
created  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  Giudecca,  Venice, 
later  home  of  Princess 
Aspasia  of  Greece  and 
Alexandra,  Queen  of 
Yugoslavia,  now  a 
national  monument.  He 
was  the  author  of  'A 
Garden  in  Venice' 

(1903). 


r 


“I 

2  boys,  6  girls,  inc.  Hugh 
MP  (1774-1840),  who 
married  Marie  de 
Montolieu,  Baroness  of 
St.  Hippolyte  (Holy 
Roman  Empire)  and 
Caroline  (b  1774),  who 
married  General  Sir 
Henry  Calvert  Bt. 


Emily 
=  Charles 
Hammersley 


Frances  (d  1877) 

=  (1)  William  Baring 
(1779-1820) 

=  (2)  Arthur  Eden 
(1793-1874) 


I 


Sir  Francis  Baring  1st  Bt.  (1740-1810),  banker 
(Barings),  of  the  Manor  House,  Lee,  Lewisham  = 

Harriet  Herring 

_ | _  Baring  (Ashburton) 


3  boys,  4  girls,  inc.  Andrew  (b  1786),  Directorof  William  (1779-1820) 


the  Bank  of  England,  George  (1797-1876),  one 
of  the  founders  of  modern  geology,  Charles 
(1799-1841),  1st  Lord  Sydenham,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  Charlotte,  who  married  Sir 
Charles  Taylor  1st  Bt.  (1770-1857),  Julia  (d 
1834),  who  married  Baron  Heinrich  von 
Maltzan  and  Sophia  (d  1827),  who  married 
Wilhelm,  Baron  von  Biel 


of  Lulworth  Castle, 
Dorset 

=  Frances  Poulett- 
Thomson  (d  1877) 


n- 


n- 


n 


r 


Dulcibella  (d  1903)  1  boy,  1  girl 

=  Hugh  Hammersley 
(1819-1882)** 


Hugh  (1819-1882),  Julia  (1813-1895) 
banker  (Cox  &  Co.),  of  =  Edward  Jeky||,  Capt. 
^n.H„°Uu!:.C^elSeaand  Grenadier  Guards  (1804- 
1876),  of  Bramley  Park, 


Warren  House, 
Kingston-upon-Thames 
=  Dulcibella  Eden  (d 
1903)** 


Bramley,  Surrey  (1848-68), 
and  later  of  Wargrave  Hill 
(now  Wargrave  Manor), 
Wargrave.  | 

I 


Elizabeth  (1825-1897)  3  boys,  5  girls,  inc.  Maj-Gen  Frederick  Hammersley  (d  1901)  William  (1819-1906),  of 

=  William  Baring,  Capt.  (father  of  Maj-Gen  Frederick  Hammersley  (1858-1923),  Norman  Court,  West 

Coldstream  Guards  (1819-  who  commanded  the  11th  Division  at  Suvla  Bay  in  1915) ,  Tytherley,  Hants  = 

1906)  Cecilia  (1819-1890),  great-grandmother  of  Charles  Hambro  Elizabeth  Hammersley 

(1930-2002),  Lord  Hambro  and  James  Elphinstone  (1953-  (1825-1897) 

1994),  18th  Lord  Elphinstone,  and  Catherine  (1821-1887), 
who  married  Thomas  Weguelin  MP  (d  1885),  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England 


±yut>; 


1 

4  boys,  4  girls,  inc.  Sir  Thomas  (1772-1848),  2nd  Bt.  (father  of 
Francis  (1796-1866),  1st  Lord  Northbrook,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (father  of  Thomas  (1826-1904),  1st  Earl  of 
Northbrook  and  Governor-General  of  India)),  Henry  (1776- 
1848)  (father  of  the  Edward,  1st  Lord  Revelstoke,  great-great- 
grandfather  of  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales  (mother  of  Prince 
William,  Duke  of  Cambridge)  and  Evelyn,  1st  Earl  Cromer  (father 
of  Evelyn  (1903-1973),  1st  Lord  Howick  of  Glendale))  and 
Alexander  (1774-1848),  1st  Lord  Ashburton  of  The  Grange, 
Hampshire. 

1“ 

Charlotte  Rosa*** 

=  Robert  Duncome  Shafto 
MP,  of  Whitworth  Hall,  Co. 

Durham  (1806-1898)**** 


Diana,  Princess  of  Wales 


Related?  James  Bond  by 
Ian  Fleming  (see  below) 


3  boys,  6  girls: 
Arthur,  Hugh,  Guy, 
Margaret,  Dora, 
Mabel,  Maud, 
Beatrice,  Sylvia 


Caroline  (1837- 
1928) 

=  Frederick  Eden 
1828-1916) 


1st  cousins  once  removed 


*Sir  Robert  Eden  (d  1755)  was  the  father  of  William  Eden  (1744- 
1814),  1st  Lord  Auckland  (father  of  George  Eden  (1784-1849),  1st 
Earl  of  Auckland  and  Governor-General  of  India),  Morton 
Frederick  Eden  (1752-1830),  1st  Lord  Henley  of  Chardstock, 
Caroline,  who  married  Most  Rev.  John  Moore  (1730-1805), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  great-great-great-grandfather  of  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  (1897-1977),  Prime  Minister  and  1st  Earl  of  Avon 
and  of  Lt.-Col.  Thomas  Edward  Lawrence  (1888-1935),  'Lawrence 
of  Arabia'.  Mariana  Jones  was  the  daughter  of  Arthur  Jones  of 
Reigate  Priory  and  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Webber  of  Mince 
Pie  House,  Blackheath.  Mariana's  sister,  Sarah,  married  John 
Henry  Vivian  MP  (d  1855),  brother  of  Lt-Gen  Richard  Hussey 
Vivian  (1775-1842),  1st  Lord  Vivian  of  Glynn,  who  led  the  last 
cavalry  charge  at  Waterloo,  and  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Henry 
Hussey  Vivian  (1821-1894),  1st  Lord  Swansea.  Sir  Robert  Eden  (d 
1755)  is/was  also  an  ancestor  of,  inter  alia,  the  8th  to  12th  Dukes 
of  Leeds,  the  7th  to  9th  Earls  of  Warwick,  the  6th  and  7th  Earls  of 
Rosslyn,  the  16th  Earl  of  Strathmore  &  Kinghorn,  the  9th  and 
10th  Viscounts  Chetwynd  and  the  7th  to  10th  Earls  of  Guilford 
(see  www.genealogics.org). 


**Hugh  Hammersley  (1819-1882)  and  Dulcibella  Eden  (d  1903),  of  Warren 
House,  Kingston-upon-Thames,  were  grandparents  (through  Margaret 
Hammersley  (1861-1903))  of  Sir  D'Arcy  Osborne  (1884-1964),  12th  Duke  of 
Leeds,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Holy  See, 
who  was  involved  with  Pope  Pius  XII  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Hitler  in 
1940,  grandparents  (through  Dora  Hammersley  (b  1862))  of  Sir  Ronald 
Campbell  (1883-1953),  Ambassador  to  France  and  then  Ambassador  to 
Portugal  (father  of  Robin  Campbell,  Capt.  No.  8  Guards  Commando,  who 
tried  to  assassinate  General  Rommel,  and  grandfather  of  Francis  Ronald 
Egerton  (b  1940),  7th  Duke  of  Sutherland),  great-grandparents  (through 
Maud  Hammersley  (1866-1951))  of  Sir  Andrew  Duff-Gordon  (b  1933),  8th 
Bt.,  and  great-great-grandparents  (through  Mabel  Hammersley  (1864- 
1943),  who  married  Walter  Nassau  Senior  (1850-1933)),  a  direct  male  line 
descendant  of  Don  Abraham  Senior  (1410-1493)  of  Castile,  last  known 
Exilarch  of  the  Jews  (King  of  Judah  in  exile),  of  Graham  Nassau  Gordon 
Senior-Milne  (b  1955),  Nasi  of  the  House  of  David,  34th  Prince  Palatine  and 
41st  Baron  of  Mordington.  See  www.peerage.org/genealogy/pedigree.htm 
for  further  information. 


|  Grenadier  Guards  cap  badge  1st  cousins 

5  boys,  1  girl,  inc.  Gertrude  Jekyll  (1843-1932),  the  famous 
gardener,  and  Col.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll  (1846-1932),  father  of 
Barbara  (1886-1973),  who  married ,  secondly,  Lt.  Gen.  Sir 
Bernard  Freyberg  VC  (1889-1963),  Grenadier  Guards,  1st 
Lord  Freyberg  and  Governor-General  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Pamela  (d  1943),  who  married  Reginald  McKenna  MP,  Home 
Secretary  and  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Arms  of  Senior-Milne 
7  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of 
the  valleys.'- Song  of  Solomon  2:1 


I 

Rosa  Frederica  (1854-1927)***  1  boy,  1  girl 

=  (1)  Frank  Arkwright  (1848-1893),  Capt.  Coldstream 
Guards,  of  Sanderstead  Court,  Surrey 
=  (2)  Col.  George  FitzGeorge  (1843-1907) 


(1)  1  boy,  1  girl,  including  Vera  Bate  Lombardi  (1883-1948) 

(2)  2  boys,  1  girl,  including  Mabel  Iris  FitzGeorge  (1886-1976) 


'Rose  of  roses,  bliss  of  blisses, 
Rosebud-Ups  for  honey-kisses; 
East  &  West  &  North  &  South 
Bear  not  such  a  rose  as  this  is. ' 
Lord  Tennyson  to  Rosa  Baring 


Vera  Bate  Lombardi,  1909 


A  'Vogue'  cover  (August  1945)  of 
Bridget  Bate  Tichenor  (1917-1990), 
daughter  of  Vera  Bate  Lombardi. 


One  of  631  lines  of  descent  (documented  to  date)  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Thomas  Eden: 

William  I  'The  Conqueror',  King  of  England  (b.  14  Oct  1024  d.  13  Nov  1093)  =  Matilda  of  Flanders 
Henry  I  'Beauclerc',  King  of  England  (b.  About  1068  d.  1  Dec  1135)  =  Matilda  of  Scotland  (b.  1079  d.  1  May  1118) 

Geoffrey  V  of  Anjou  (b.  24  Aug  1113  d.  7  Sep  1151)  =  Matilda  of  Germany  (b.  About  1104  d.  10  Sep  1167) 

Henry  II  'Fitzempress',  King  of  England  (b.  5  Mar  1133  d.  6  Jul  1189)  =  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  (b.  About  1122  d.  26  Jun  1202) 

John  'Lackland',  King  of  England  (b.  24  Dec  1167  d.  15  Oct  1216)  =  Isabella  of  Angouleme  (b.  About  1180  d.  31  May  1246) 

Henry  III,  King  of  England  (b.  10  Oct  1206  d.  16  Nov  1272)  =  Eleanor  of  Provence  (b.  1217  d.  24  Jun  1291) 

Edward  I  'Longshanks',  King  of  England  (b.  17  Jun  1239  d.  7  Jul  1307)  =  Eleanor  of  Castile  (b.  1240  d.  29  Nov  1290) 

Edward  II,  King  of  England  (b.  17  Jun  1284  d.  21  Sep  1327)  =  Isabella  of  France  (b.  1292  d.  1358) 

Edward  III,  King  of  England  (b.  1312  d.  1377)  =  Philippa  of  Hainault  (b.  1314  d.  1369) 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  (b.  1340  d.  1399)  =  Catherine  Roet  (b.  1350  d.  10  May  1403) 

Ralph  Nevill,  Earl  of  Westmorland  (b.  About  1364  d.  21  Oct  1425)  =  Joan  Beaufort 
Henry  Percy,  2nd  Earl  of  Northumberland  (b.  3  Feb  1393  d.  23  May  1455)  =  Eleanor  Nevill  (d.  1463) 

Henry  Percy,  3rd  Earl  of  Northumberland  (b.  25  Jul  1421  d.  29  Mar  1461)  =  Eleanor  Poynings 
Sir  William  Gascoigne  of  Gawthorpe  (d.  4  Mar  1487)  =  Margaret  Percy 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (d.  1520)  =  Anne  Gascoigne  (ancestors  of  Catherine  'Kate'  Middleton) 

Sir  Nicholas  Fairfax  (d.  1570)  =  Jane  Palmes  of  Lindley 
Sir  William  Fairfax  (d.  1  Nov  1597)  =  Jane  Stapleton 

Thomas  Fairfax,  Viscount  Fairfax  (b.  1574  d.  1636)  =  Catherine  Constable  (b.  1579  d.  1626) 

Sir  Thomas  Laton  of  Laton  and  Saxehowe  (b.  1597  d.  1651)  =  Mary  Fairfax  (d.  1636) 

John  Eden  of  Windlestone  and  West  Auckland  (b.  1616  d.  1675)  =  Catherine  Laton  (b.  1618  d.  About  1686) 

Sir  Robert  Eden  (b.  1644  d.  17  May  1720)  =  Margaret  Lambton  (b.  1651  d.  22  Jul  1730) 

Sir  John  Eden  (b.  About  1680  d.  2  May  1728)  =  Catherine  Shafto  (d.  2  Jul  1730)  Lt.-Col.  T.  E.  Lawrence  (1888- 

Sir  Robert  Eden  (b.  About  1718  d.  25  Jun  1755)  =  Mary  Davison  of  Beamish  (d.  30  Jan  1794)  1935),  'Lawrence  of  Arabia', 

Thomas  Eden  (b.  1734  d.  1  May  1805)  an  Eden  descendant  (see 

above). 


'Mrs.  Hugh  Hammersley'  (1863- 
1911)  (Mary  Frances  Grant)  by 
John  Singer  Sargent  (Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York). 


***Both  Charlotte  Rosa  Baring  and  Rosa  Frederica  Baring  were  known  as  'Rosa  Baring'.  Charlotte  Rosa  was  the  inspiration  for  Tennyson's  'Maud',  his  favourite  poem  (he  fell  in  love  with 
her  but  was  deemed  too  poor  to  marry  her).  At  the  time  Rosa  was  living  with  her  mother,  Frances,  and  her  step-father,  Arthur  Eden,  at  Harrington  Hall,  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire,  which  is 
the  garden  referred  to  in  'Maud'  and  as  'the  Eden  where  she  dwelt'  in  'The  Gardener's  Daughter'.  The  garden  of  Harrington  Hall  undoubtedly  inspired  Arthur's  son,  Frederick  Eden,  to 
create  'The  Garden  of  Eden'  in  Venice  with  his  wife  Caroline  Jekyll,  sister  of  Gertrude  Jekyll.  So  the  garden  which  is  the  core  of  Tennyson's  'Maud'  has  an  interesting  connection,  through 
'The  Garden  of  Eden'  in  Venice,  to  England's  greatest  gardener,  Gertrude  Jekyll.  Rosa  Frederica  married,  secondly.  Col.  George  FitzGeorge  (1843-1907),  eldest  son  of  Prince  George,  2nd 
Duke  of  Cambridge  (1819-1904),  grandson  of  George  III.  Their  daughter,  Mabel  Iris  FitzGeorge  (1886-1976)  married,  secondly,  Prince  Vladimir  Galitzine  (1884-1954).  Rosa  Frederica  was 
the  mother  of  Vera  Bate  Lombardi  (1883-1948).  reputedly  by  Prince  Adolphus  (1868-1927),  2nd  Duke  of  Teckand  1st  Marquess  of  Cambridge  (brother  of  Queen  Mary,  wife  of  George 
V);  Vera  was  certainly  brought  up  as  the  'surrogate  child'  of  Prince  Adolphus  and  his  wife,  Margaret  (see  Vaughan,  Hal,  'Sleeping  with  the  Enemy  -  Coco  Chanel's  Secret  War',  Vintage 
Books,  2011,  p.37  and  p.  185,  where  he  describes  Vera  as  a  'member  of  the  British  royal  family').  Vera  Bate  Lombardi  worked  with  Coco  Chanel,  introduced  herto  English  high  society 
(the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Winston  Churchill  etc.)  and  inspired  herto  develop  her  signature  'English  Look'.  Vera  was  described  as  'perfectly  beautiful,  full  of 
sympathy  and  sweetness'  in  Marie  van  Vorst's  'War  Letters  of  an  American  Woman'  (John  Lane,  London,  1916,  p.  69).  Vera  Nina  Arkwright  (Vera  Bate  Lombardi  as  she  became)  was 
described  in  the  1891  census  (RG 12/932-69-9)  as  the  adopted  grand-daughter  ('grand  dau  adopted')  of  her  grand-parents,  William  and  Elizabeth  Baring,  with  whom  she  was  living  at  the 
time  at  Norman  Court,  so  she  appears  not  to  have  been  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Rosa  Baring  and  Frank  Arkwright,  but  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Rosa  and  another  ma  n  -  on  the 
basis  that  if  she  had  been  the  legitimate  child  of  her  mother  she  would  not  have  been  described  as  'adopted'  in  the  census  records.  By  her  first  marriage  to  Robert  Balfour  (in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's  Palace  -  meaning  that  she  was  considered  to  be  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family),  Mabel  Iris  FitzGeorge  had  issue  General  Sir  Robert  (Victor)  FitzGeorge-Balfour(1913- 
1994),  Coldstream  Guards,  Vice  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  (1968),  who  commanded  the  Brigade  of  Guards  from  1958-1960.  Frank  Arkwright  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright  (1732-1792),  inventor  of  the  modern  factory  system  and  thus  known  as  the  'Father  of  the  Industrial  Revolution'. 

****Robert  Duncombe  Shafto  of  Whitworth  MP  (1806-1898)  was  the  son  of  Robert  Eden  Duncombe  Shafto  of  Whitworth  MP  (1776-1872)  and  Catherine  Eden,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Eden  (1740-1812),  4th  Bt.,  brother  of  Thomas  Eden  (d  1805)  (see  top  left).  Their  father  was  Sir  Robert  Eden  (d  1755),  3rd  Bt.,  w  hose  mother  was  Catherine  Shafto  (d  1730),  daughter  of 
Mark  Shafto  of  Whitworth.  Catherine  Shafto  was  the  aunt  of  'Bonnie  Bobbie  Shafto'  (Robert  Shafto  of  Whitworth  (cl732-1797)  of  the  famous  song  -  'Bobbie  Shafto's  bright  and  fair, 
Combing  do  wn  his  yellow  hair,  He 's  my  a  in  for  evermair,  Hey  for  Bobbie  Shafto. '...  'Bobbie  Shafto 's  gone  to  sea,  Wi'  silver  buckles  on  his  knee.  When  he  comes  back  he  'll  Marry  Me. 

Bonnie  Bobbie  Shafto.'  Robert  Duncombe  Shafto's  (1806-1898)  niece,  Eleanor  Margaret  Duncombe  Shafto  (d  1913),  who  married  Robert  Charles  de  Grey  Vyner  (1842-1915),  Capt. 
Grenadier  Guards,  of  Newby  Hall,  Ripon,  was  an  'intimate  friend'  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (later  Edward  VII)  and  the  2nd  Duke  of  Cambridge  fell  a  hopeless  victim  to  her  charms'  (St. 

Aubyn,  1963,  p.  291),  visiting  the  Vyner's  chateau  in  France  and  joining  them  on  a  three  month  cruise  of  the  Nile  in  1889.  The  Vyner's  daughter,  Violet  (d  1945),  became  Countess  of 
Rosslyn.  The  Shaftos  were  an  ancient  clan  of  Border  Reivers  from  Shaftoe  Crags,  Northumberland. 

Anne  Greenwood,  wife  of  Thomas  Hammersley  (1747-1812).  above,  was  also  descended  from  William  the  Conqueror  via  the  families  of  Farrar  of  Ewood  and  Kelke  of  Barnetby.  An  ne 
Greenwood  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  Greenwood  (d  1761),  son  of  Rev.  William  Greenwood  (d  1727),  son  of  James  Greenwood  (d  1712)  by  Frances  Farrar,  daughter  of  William 
Farrar  of  Ewood  (d  1684),  son  of  John  Farrar  of  Ewood  (b  1578),  son  of  John  Farrar  of  Ewood  (d  1627/8)  by  Cecily  Kelke,  daughter  of  William  Kelke  of  London,  son  of  Roger  Kelke  of 
Barnetby  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Martin  de  la  See  (1420-1494)  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Wentworth  (1420-1464)  by  Mary  de  Clifford,  daughter  of  John  de  Clifford,  7th 
Baron  Clifford  by  Elizabeth  Percy,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Percy  ('Hotspur')  by  Elizabeth  Mortimer,  daughter  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  3rd  Earl  of  March,  by  Philippa  Plantagenet,  Countess  of 
Ulster  and  of  March  (from  whom  the  House  of  York  derived  their  claim  to  the  throne),  daughter  of  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III  by  Philippa  of  Hainault.  See 
'Lincolnshire  Pedigrees'  (London,  1903),  p.  555,  for  a  pedigree  of  the  Kelke  of  Barnetby  family.  See  http://www.peerage.org/genealogy/greenwood.htmforthe  Greenwood  family.  The 
Hammersleys,  Greenwoods  and  Barings  kept  the  royal  family  financially  afloat  on  several  occasions,  at  the  cost  of  at  least  two  bankruptcies  to  themselves. 

The  Poulett-Thomson  family  were  descended  from  the  Poulett/Paulet  family,  branches  of  which  family  became  Earls  Poulett  (extinct),  Marquises  of  W  inchester  (premier  marquessate) 
and  Dukes  of  Bolton  (extinct).  Andrew  Thomson,  father  of  John  Poulett-Thomson,  was  the  father  of  John  Julius  Angerstein  (1732-1823),  almost  certainly  by  Anna,  Empress  of  Russia 
(1693-1740).  Angerstein's  art  collection  formed  the  basis  of  the  National  Gallery,  London.  Andrew's  sister,  Maria,  married  Sir  Joshua  Vanneck  (1777-1844),  1st  Lord  Huntingfield,  of 
Heveningham  Hall,  Suffolk.  The  5th  Lord  Huntingfield  was  Governor  of  Victoria  (Australia)  (1934-1939)  and  Administrator  (Acting  Governor-General)  of  Australia  in  1938. 

Interestingly,  Princess  Diana  (1961-1997)  was  descended  from  an  Alexander  Milne  of  Fyfie,  Aberdeenshire,  so  it  is  more  than  likely  that  she  and  her  sons  share  a  common  descent  from 
the  Milnes  of  Aberdeenshire  with  the  Milne  family  (see  left),  who  are  also  from  Aberdeenshire.  Robin  Grinnell-Milne  (1925-2012),  friend  of  Ian  Fleming  and  the  model  for  James  Bond 
(007),  was  an  Aberdeenshire  Milne  (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Robin_de_La_Lanne-Mirrlees). 

'The  Baring  marriage  [Rosa  Baring  to  George  FitzGeorge]  brought  a  whole  raft  of  wonderful fillial  connections  that  boast  far  greater  retrospective  impact  [on]  British  culture  than  the 
mere  style  of  an  HRH  or  HH!'  (posting  to  http  ://forum.alexanderpalace.org/index.php?topic=5733. 30  dated  18/7/2007) 


